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ABSTRACT 

This proceedings contains approximately 100 
conference papers and workshop summaries on rural health, education, 
and community development. The majority of the papers are concerned 
with conditions in rural Australia; about 20 examine rural issues in 
the United States; while a smaller number cover Canada, New Zealand, 
and European countries. A basic assumption of the conference was that 
rural education, health, and community and economic development can 
come together as a new area of study, creating new models for 
collaborative work on human issues in rural communities. Rural areas 
in both the developed and developing worlds are receiving more 
attention and funding than ever before. However, despite the varied 
and numerous programs in place in a number of countries, sparse 
collaboration across disciplines, cultures, and international 
boundaries fragments and limits the results of rural efforts. This 
conference was a necessary step toward collaboration and provided a 
thematic framework to begin to coalesce discipline-based 
presentations on rural issues. Such issues are related to education, 
health, culture, law and public policy, science and technology, 
social and environmental justice, communications and information 
equity, women's concerns, and sustainability and distance learning. A 
conference overview points out three major conference themes: 
creating commun ity, the necessity of ethical and moral foundations, 
and the need for new forms of professional training and practice. The 
proceedings includes a list of delegates. (SV) 
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FOREWORD 



From ihe outset, more than two years ago, the organisers agreed that the Conference would be underpinned by the proposition that rural 
education, health and community and economic development can come together as a new area of study, creating new models for 
collaborative work on human issues in rural communities 

Rural areas in both the developed and developing worlds are receiving more attention (and funding) than ever before Academic, 
professional, philanthropic, development projects and government programs are in place in a number of countries. However, sparse 
collaboration across disciplines, cultures, and international boundaries fragments and limits the results of the present extensive rural efforts 

This Conference was seen as a necessary step toward collaboration. It was a unique international occasion for rural people, scholars, 
professionals and government agencies, working in rural related areas, to come together to share information, concerns and visions of the 
future and to develop lormal and information networks. 

The Conference provided a thematic framew'ork to begin to coalesce discipline-based presentations on rural issues. These were related to 
education, health, culture, law and policy, science and technology, social and environmental justice, communications and information 
equity, women's concerns, sustainability and distance learning Specifically, the Conference explored the relationship between rural 
education, health and community development for us implications for interdisciplinary, international and intercultural collaboration. 

Outcomes of the Conference included' the development of an international association of rural scholars and professionals; a significant 
publication, joint research projects, stimulation of teaching and researcTi (and funding) in ternary institutions; closer working relationships 
among scholars, professionals, government bureaucracies and agencies; identification of priority research and development issues and 
establishment of genuine cross-disciplinary understanding and co-operation. 

The Rural Education Research and Development Centre (JCUNQ) is committed to establishing, as a specific outcome of the Conference, an 
international multidisciplinar>' faculty of scholars and professionals dedicated to the development of a thesis-only doctoral program which 
wall initiate and facilitate inquiry in this new field of interdisciplinary research in rural communities 

The Conference proved to be timely and attracted significant state and national media coverage. Reactions from politicians and rural 
industr>' bodies sharply displayed a number of issues and problems faced by citizens oi rural communities 

I should like to pay tribute to a number of people whose thinking profoundly influenced the nature of the Conference- Dr Toni Haas, Mr 
B«Tt Johnston, Mr Paul Nachtigal, Dr Susan Raftery, Dr Jack Shelton and Dr Jonathan Sher. They v'ere generous of their time and talents and 
were unfailingly supportive of the notion of an International Conference. For conceptualisir g and articulating the outcomes of the 
Conference, thanks are due to the rapporteurs Dr Toni Haas, Professor Ementus Ted Scott and Dr Jonathan Sher. 

Many people and organisations supported the Conference and they are acknowledged elsewhere. However, particular appreciation is 
directed to The Lyndhurst Foundation, Lady Pearl Logan, the Rural Health Policy Unit, Queensland Department of Health, AIDAB, 
Townsville City Council, James Cook University, Program for Rural Services and Research, University of Alabama and the Northern Regional 
Health Authority. 

My personal thanks go to the Staff of the Rural Education Research and Development Centre and to Olivia Hill, Gloria MacDonald and 
Sharon and John Baker. 



David MeSwan (Dr) 
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WELCOME ADDRESS 

The Vice-Chancellor of lames Cook University of North Queensland 
Professor Ray Golding 



Good Morning Ladies and Gemlemen. 

U is with great pleasure, on behalf of James Cook University of 
North Queensland, that I welcome you to this International 
Conference on Issues Affecting Rural Communities. 

This conference is being hosted by James Cook University's Rural 
Educ-ation Research and Development Centre, which was 
established five years ago with support from both the university 
and the private sector. 

From humble beginnings, it has grown and developed into 
Australia's foremost research and teaching centre in the field of 
rural education, health, and community and economic 
development - and has established an impressive international 
reputation. 

The Centre is committed to excellence in research, teaching and 
development in those areas which affect people living in rural and 
remote locations. 

One of the University’s major goals is to serve the North 
Queensland region: by providing facilities and services in higher 
education which meet the expectations of the community; by 
contributing, where appropriate, to the development of North 
Queensland; and by providing a vision for leadership in this 
region. 

It was the University’s growing interest in and concern for rural 
education, our very firm links with the rural community in 
Queensland, and the growing national and international interest in 
rural education which prompted the establishment and 
development of the Centre. 

As well, the University is committed to the establishment of 
Australia’s first endowed Chair in Rural Education, located within 
the Centre, and funded by the community. 

In this fund-raising endeavour, it is important to acknowledge the 
efforts and leadership of Lady Logan as Chairman of the Appeal 
Committee. 

The Rural Education Research and Development Centre is the only 
centre of its kind in Australia. 

Its v/ork includes significant fundamental research in key areas of 
concern for people living in rural and remote areas, the 
development and teaching of short courses to meet the needs of 
residents and service providers in rural areas, and the management 
of consultancies for government and non-government bodies in 
the areas of education, health, community and economic 
development. 

Some of the research projects which have been undertaken by the 
Centre include a study into the services provided to disabled 
students in rural areas, the future of family farming and its 
relationship to education, and teacher retention rates in country 
New South Wales. 

In the are of teaching, we have also displayed initiative and 
achieved :. .cess. 

At James Cook University, we provide undergraduate studies 
which offer programs in rural education and leaching, and a 
Master of Education in Rural Education - the first such course in 
Australia. 



To date, the University has awarded four PhDs on issues which 
affect schooling in rural and remote areas. 

The University is proud of its long-standing and positive links with 
rural communities in North Queensland and it is especially proud 
of the work of the Rural Education Research and Development 
Centre. 

This International Conference on Issues Affecting Rural 
Communities is an Australian, and possibly. World-first. 

Never before have so many rural people, scholars, professionals 
and government agencies working in rural related areas, come 
together in this way to share information, concerns, visions for the 
future, and develop formal and informal networks. 

Until now, there has been very little collaboration across 
disciplines, cultures and international boundaries and this has 
fragmented and limited the results of the present extensive rural 
efforts. 

I believe rural education, health, community and economic 
development can come together as a new area of study, and create 
new modes for collaborative work on human issues in rural 
communities. 

This conference is a necessary step towards this combined 
approach. 

During this week, delegates will address you and papers will be 
presented from more than a dozen countries throughout 
Australasia and the Pacific, Asia, North America and Europe. 

While you come from many different parts of Australia and the 
world, you 'jvill find you have a common interest in, and concern 
for, the needs of people in rural and Isolated regions. 

During the next few days you will explore, through this 
conference, a range of issues including rural health policy and 
practice, education in remote areas, a' d sustainable economic, 
social and community development in rural areas. 

As a result, it is hoped an international association of rural 
scholars, professionals and government representatives will be 
created - people who are committed to future information sharing 
and the establishment of genuine cross-disciplinary understanding 
and cooperation. 

This conference has been in the planning for two years. It would 
not have been possible without the generous financial support of 
its sponsors. They include the Lyndhurst Foundation in the USA, 
the Queensland Department of Health, the Queensland 
Department of Business Industry and Regional Development, the 
Northern Regional Health Authority, the Program for Rural 
Services and Research at the University of Alabama, ami ihe many 
others listed on your program. 

Many of you have come a great distance to attend this week’s 
conference. To those of you, welcome to Tosvnsville. 

I urge you, if you can find some time during the next few days, to 
visit the main campus of James Cook University at Douglas. 
Visitors are always welcome. 

Meanwhile, I am sure you will find this week stimulating, 
productive, informative and rewarding and 1 wish you every 
success with your conference. 
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BEYOND THE CONVENTIONAL WISDOM: 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT AS IF AUSTRALIA'S RURAL PEOPLE REALLY MATTERED 

Dr Jonathan Shcr and Katrina Rowe Sher — Lnucd States of Amenca 



When we were approached by the Australia's Commonwealth 
Department of Primary Industries and Energy (DPIE) in June, 
1993 and asked to write a repon on rural Australia, the officials 
there did not have in mind the document now in your hands. They 
asked us to prepare a paper that would focus on strategics for 
advancing “rural development' through education and 
entrepreneurship. While they encouraged us to establish the 
broader context — to sketch the whole puzzle into which the 
education and entrepreneurship pieces could be placed — this was 
assumed to be a minor part of the assignment. 

Their idea made sense to us It suited our backgrounds and 
sc.med like a fairly straightforward task. Katnna brought years of 
teaching in rural South Australia to this assignment — including 
her work as the director of a Commonwealth Schools Commission 
special project in the outback communities of Hawker. Leigh 
Creek. Marree, Nepabunna and Parachilna. Complementing 
Katrina's perspective were Jonathan's years of international 
experience as a researcher, author and program developer in both 
rural education and entrepreneurship — including his work at 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
as the head of such initiatives as the Education and Local 
Development Program. To be frank, we reckoned this would be a 
reasonably easy assignment (even given the Department's 
draconian iwo month deadline!). 

Everyone simply assumed the contextual information required was 
readily available. Surely, the Government had a comprehensive 
rural development policy lying around somewhere (even if only 
gathering dust). Similarly, we all assumed that Australia’s 
seemingly unending “rural crises" must have orompted some 
journalists, officials or professors to publish useful overviews of the 
people, places and economy of rural Australia. Accordingly, we 
thought that all we had to do was go to the right bookshelf; check 
out a few such sweeping surveys of the concerns and conditions of 
rural communities; summarise their findings; and then, get on 
with the analysis of our owm narrower topic. 

These assumptions were wrong. We discovered an amazing lack of 
written material about rural Australia and rural Australians as a 
whole. There was more detailed information about specific rural 
places, particular rural groups and individual rural industries than 
we could have absorbed in a decade. However, we could not find a 
single source that convincingly captured the realities of the 
Australia existing beyond the nation's cities and suburbs. Despite 
heaps of data about many rural “trees", and a few well-known 
“groves", the rural “forest" remained invisible. Moreover, there 
simply was not a fulUblowm, credible Australian rural development 
policy to be found. 

Consequently, the original DPIE assignment to which we so 
happily had agreed suddenly seemed ill-conceived. After all, how 
could we craft two appropriate pieces for a puzzle if the overall 
design and dimensions of the puzzle did not exist? So, too. what 
could we (or anyone else) sensibly say about education's or 
entrepreneurship's contribution to ihc realization of Australia's 
rural development f»olicy, if there is no rural development policy in 
fhe^rst place ? 

Our solution to this dilemma was to request permission to shift the 
balance in the report. We now thought it imperative to spend most 
of our time producing a solid context, and a useful framework, for 
a national rural development policy Education and 
entrepreneurship still would be taken into account However, they 
would no longer be the mam focus. Despite whatever misgivings 
they may have had, the DPIE officials with whom we were working 
agreed to this reconceptualization of the task at hand. 

Essentially, the paper in your hands retraces the path wr hud to 
travel as we did our research and writing. It is simultaneously an 
outline of what rural development could — and we believe sliimKi 
— eiuompass as Ausir.ilia emers ihe ^ La ceiiiury. .iiui a hnel 



explanation of how and why w'e arrived at the recommendations 
offered here. 

The story begins (for it is written as a narrative, rather than as a 
technical monograph) with an exploration of the following three 
pernicious, and yet surprisingly pervasive, Australian myths. al 
that the nation's concentration of people and resources into a 
handful of large, coastal, capital cities means that rural Australia 
and rural Australians are penpheral to the nation; b) that farmers 
and farming communities are the “alpha and omega" of rural 
Australia; and, c) that whatever is best for the agricultural industrv' 

IS t’ne same as what is best for rur.ii Australia and rural Australians 
as a whole. 

In the course of explaining why all these common beliefs are 
myths, we highlight the many ways in which the entire country — 
even wnih its ostensibly post-industrial society and economy — is 
deeply dependent upon rural Australia. We also underscore the 
tremendous diversity of the nation's rural people, communities 
and economies. 

From this point, we look at the extent to which inaccurate 
stereotypes and prejudices about rurality have shaped — or more 
precisely, misshaped — public policies and programs (no matter 
what political party happened to be in power). We suggest 
explanations for the evolution of the counterproductive confusion 
of agricultural and rural interests. Nonetheless, such explanations 
are not legitimate excuses for all the ways in which the needs of 
Australia's non-farm rural majority routinely have been ignored. A 
recent OECD report is cited to indicate the growing international 
recognition that new ways of thinking and new forms of policy in 
relation to rural people and places are needed urgently. 

We then turn our attention toward the profound role governments 
at ail levels have played in the development of rural Australia — 
even without a coherent and explicit rural development mission 
In other words, we discuss how the absence of an over-arching 
policy for rural Australia has not prevented governments from 
having tremendous effects on rural people and places. Three major 
forms of governmental intervention — industry support policies 
and subsidies, government-supplied income for individuals, and 
social policies and programs — are singled out for comment. 

The story continues with an analysis of what v/e regard as 
Australia’s three real rural crises. The first such crisis is the radical 
decoupling of the fate of the primary' industries from the fate of 
traditional primary producers. We show why the day is fast 
approaching when Australia will confront the bitterly ironic dual 
reality of record profits/expon earnings from the primary sector 
and record numbers of tradiuonal pnmary producers (and of the 
businesses dependent upon them) battling just to sur\nve. 

The second rural crisis stems from the unwillingness of 
governments to seriously support rural Australia s latent economic 
diversity. While “diversification" rhetoric abounds, we note u has 
not been matched by effective strategies for turning these good 
words into equally good realities. 

The final real crisis can be found in the complacency on all sides 
that allows the long-standing combination of industnal and social 
policies/programs to function as a de facto rural development 
strategy. From failing to solve the problems of rural employment, 
to perpetuating social policies with notably anti-social 
consequences, this odd patchwork approach to rural policy is 
wearing thin. Wc argue that it needs to bo supplanted by an 
explicit, comprehensive, community-oriented rural development 
policy 

Our examination of the current de laao rural policy convinced us it 
IS fatally flawed and unworthy of continue support. We think 
Australia should construct a rural development policy giving 
pnoriiv to SIX goals a) a growing rural populmion base, b) rural 
pr«''ple and c oinniuniiie*; reaping an equitable share of the rewards 
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dcr.ved from rural resources; c) a growing and diversifying rural 
economic base; d) a growing rural employmeni base; e) an 
improved quality of rural life, and. 0 stronger, more cohesive rural 
communiiies. While they sound rather innocuous at first, acting 
upon these six goals would entail fundamental changes in rural 
policy and programs. 

The story then shifts from what needs to be accomplished to the 
issue of who will be responsible for breathing life into these six 
goals. A case is made for a major organizing effort both by and 
among rural people themselves. The key alliances that should be 
created and activated are within rural communities; across rural 
communities; between rural communities and governments; 
between the public and private sectors; and, last but not least, 
across the urban-rural divide. The point is made that forming and 
sustaining such alliances is not merely a pre-condition for rural 
change. It is also one hallmark of genuine and lasting rural 
development. 

Finally, the story concludes with our responses to the question of 
how these five groups of allies should proceed in implementing the 
six rural development goals already outlined. The basic 
recommendation is to focus action on four main clusters of activity 
— what we refer to as the four “E^s: empowerment, environment, 
entrepreneurship and education. We discuss the meaning and 
manifestations of each of these four “E"s . 

Here, as throughout the paper, we remind readers that the rural 
development challenges facing Australia cannot be met effortlessly 
or painlessly However, we have no doubt that a major renewal 
and improvement of rural communities and economies can be 
accomplished successfully. Australia has some very important 
advantages and assets, from comparatively strong human resources 
to a stunning array of natural resources, that make the 
recommended rural development goals far more likely to be 
attained here than virtually anywhere else in the world. 

Our recurring theme is that the key to unlocking Australia’s rural 
potential can be found in the democratic design and effective local 
implementation of a new national rural development policy. We 
advocate a policy that places primary emphasis on the actual well- 
being of rural neople and communities, rather than the “paper 
performance*' c a few rural industnes. For Australia to be a clever 
nation as well as a lucky one. we stress the need for everyone to 
move beyond the conventional wisdom and to embrace a vision of 
rural development in which the well-being of rural people and 
communities really do matter most. 

BRINGING THE BIG PICTURE INTO FOCUS 

At the dawn of the 19th century, well-educated Europeans 
understood the characteristics of mammals. For instance, they 
“knew” that mammals, unlike ducks, neither have bills, nor lay 
eggs. Imagine the consternation that followed the discovery (by 
Europeans) of the platypus ii ^797 along Australia’s Hawkesbury 
River. 

Because the existence of such a remarkable creature challenged 
deeply-ingrained beliefs, the initial impulse back in London was to 
dismiss this discovery as a prank being played by a talented 
taxidermist with an odd sense of humour. This was neither the 
first nor the last time when those in the official seats of power and 
knowledge chose to cling to familiar ideas, rather than adjust to 
the implications of new realities. Finally, of course, the evidence 
about the platypus became indisputable. Accordingly, educated 
people had to develop a new definition, and a revised 
understanding, of mammals. 

Recalling the saga of the plat>pus is useful in coming to grips with 
the story of rural Australia today just as cherished assumptions 
about mammals died hard at the turn of the 1 9th century, so, too, 
comfonable conceptions of rural Australia seem fairly intractable as 
the turn of the 21st centur>' approaches. Not surprisingly then, 
certain perception-altering observations from, and about, the 
Australian bush tend to meet with as skeptical a reception in 
Canberra (from all political parties) as the antipodean platypus 
received in London two centuries ago. 



It is worth remembering, however, that the discovery of the 
platypus did not invalidate all the accumulated conventional 
wisdom about the nature of mammals. Indeed, the existence of the 
platypus eventually led to a more sophisticated and powerful 
understanding of this zoological classification. Similarly, taking 
into account some oft-neglected realities about Australia’s rural 
people, places and economy will not render useless all prior 
knowledge. 

What it might mean is that the ways in which leading Australians 
view, think about, discuss, research, report on, and act in relation 
to rural Australia and rural Australians will shift in a new direction. 
We believe such a new direction — if based on a firmer grasp of 
both the realities and the possibilities of Australian rural 
development — could be a blessing. 

BOTH ENDS, LITTLE MIDDLE 

Everyone knows that mammals don’t lay eggs. Except in Australia. 
Similarly, everyon^ also knows that “sparsely-populated” and 
“urbanized” are mutually exclusive terms. Except in Australia. 

The only continent united as one nation, the largest island on the 
planet, Australia also holds the distinction of being both one of the 
world’s most urbanized and most sparsely-populated countries. 
The sparsity of population is reflected in the fact that Australia 
approximates the physical size of the contiguous United States and 
yet, it has a national population equivalent only to that of greater 
New York City. Stated even more dramatically, Australia 
encompasses twenty times more land than Japan, yet metropolitan 
Tokyo alone has nearly twice as many people as all of Australia. 

What the demography of Australia illustrates beautifully is that 
even such common descriptions as “sparsely-populated” — 
meaning a relatively low number of people per square kilometer of 
land — can create significant misperceptions. If Australia’s people 
were evenly distributed across the nation, then this would indeed 
be a very sparsely-populated country by international standards. 

In reality, Australian population is anything but evenly distributed. 
Rather, it is tremendously concentrated into a small number of 
coastal, capital cities. Mote than 80% of Australians reside within 
50 miles of the coast and more than 85% are urbanites (Budge, ei 
al.,1992;Walmsley & Sorensen, 1993) . This is an unparalleled 
degree of urbanization, outside of nations such as Singapore, that 
physically are bereft of rural living space. Of course, Australia’s 
settlement pattern has been influenced profoundly by 
environmental factors rendering most of the nation’s interior 
inhospitable to major population centres. 

Even these general statistics understate the concentration of 
Australia’s population, for they leave the impression that urban 
Australia could comprise many medium-sized cities and big towns 
spread across Australia (a pattern found in the U.K., the U.S. and 
most other OECD countries). Such is not the case “Down Under”. 
On the whole Australian continent, there are only 3 1 places having 
a population in excess of 25,000 (Budge et al.,1992). 

Further, the capital city of each state and territory holds the lion's 
share of the people. The percentage of toul residents found in the 
capital cities ranges from highs of more than 70% in South 
Australia and Western Australia down to roughly 40% in Tasmania 
and Queensland (Walmsley and Sorensen, 1993) 

Since the time of European settlement, Australia has been a 
predominantly urban nation with a tiny number of large 
population centres, a large number of tiny population pockets, and 
remarkably few places in between. The case of South Australia 
shows this longstanding, highly-skewed national pattern of 
population distribution in sharp relief. Witness, in Table I, the 
startling gap — the “missing middle" — in the size of settlements 
among this state’s top ten urban areas (Salt, 1992): 

TABLE \ 

Ten Most Populated Ihban Areas in South Australia, 1989 
Adelaide 1.037,702 

Whyall.i 20,731 

.imhict 22.214 
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17,208 


Murray Bnduc 


1^.880 


Pon Augusta 
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Ton Pme 


15.224 


Pon Lincoln 


12,953 


Renmark 


7.814 
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7.532 


Total Population in ihe.se Icn Arca.s 


1.179.084 


Total Mate Population 


1.423.300 



Given ihe disimciive manner in which Australia's people arc 
dusiered, there is some truth in the idea that every' pLicb beyond 
the capital cities is considered, and dealt with, as part of the 
“hinterland”. In fact, there are people who believe the really 
important dividing luie is noi the one between ’urban" and "rurar', 
but rather the one separating Sydney and Melbourne from 
everywhere else in Australia 

The metropolitan concentration of Australia’s people has not 
dissuaded goveriiment officials, academicians and other interested 
parties from wrestling with the age-old question of "what is rural?" 
Like their counterparts in other OECD nations, Australians have 
generated, and acted on the basis of, a wide vanety of (conflicting) 
definitions of "rural" In general, there is a preference for numencal 
definitions based on the population size of particular localities 

These range from one rather restrictive Australian Bureau of 
Statistics’ definition of “rural' as the open countryside and 
populatiOii clusters of less than 1,000 people, to a rather generous 
recent Ccmnionwealth definition of “rurar os all non-metropolitan 
places having fewer than 100,000 residents. There are, however, 
numerous alternative definitions, including those based on 
population density, economic criteria, socio-cultural factors and 
degree of “remoteness" from major cities (Garnaut, 1993; 
Halfacree,1993; and Nichol,1990). 

We question the value and reasonableness of any single, all- 
purpose definition of ’‘rural". We believe that the true meaning of 
rurality varies considerably from nation to nation — and, 
sometimes, even within different parts of the same nation — as 
w'ell as from purpose to purpose. What a French agricultural 
official, an Australian labor market analyst, and a Canadian 
cultural anthropologist mean by "rural" may be very different. In 
our view, that doesn't imply that somebody must be wrong We 
further believe that the mam thrust of the arguments and 
suggestions made in this paper hold true no matter which of the 
established Australian definitions of "rural" the reader cares to 
employ (Commonwealth Department of Primary Industries and 
Energy, 1992a; Garnaut,1993). 

THE CENTRALITY OF THE PERIPHERY 

Australia has the vast majority of its population, its corporate 
headquarters, its government offices, its universities and us 
cultural institutions based within a handful of large metropolitan 
areas. So, it is only natural to assume that Australia’s major cities 
are the places around which the nation as a whole revolves. This, 
of course, implies that the people and places found outside these 
major population centres must be of relatively litde importance to 
the nation as a whole. On the face of it, Australia appears to be the 
quintessential example of a nation having dominant urban 
"planets" orbited by numerous little rural “moons" 

Indeed, this mental map of powerful urban centres (the strong 
core) and relatively powerless hinterland communties (the weak 
periphery) has guided — albeit often only subconciously — the 
porirayal of, and policies toward, the nation’s rural people and 
places. Today, this mental map tends to engender sympathy for the 
rural Davids pitted against the urban Goliaths of Sydney, 
Melbourne, ct. ulici Accordingly, the depiction of rurality one finds 
in the media is, as often as not, laden with sentimentality 
Sympathy, however, is not the same as respect. And, having a 
dewey-eyed view of rural life is not the same as having a clear-cyed 
understanding of the roles rural people and places actually play in 
Australian society. 
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To picture the countryside and its inhabitants in nostalgic terms is 
10 fail to see them as vital communities, as key contnbutors to the 
national economy, and as people and places with a significant role 
:o play in creating Australia's future. Indeed, it sometimes seems as 
if rural Australians are defended by their urban friends on the same 
grounds as other "bushland fauna” whose habitat is under threat. 

Even if rarely articulated, all Australian governments have been 
influenced for decades by this ’’strong core, weak periphery ’ 
mental map of Australia. There is a long string of governmeni 
initiatives — particularly in the realms of social and educational 
policy — predicated on a deficit model of Australian rurality. In 
other words, the basic idea behind most social and educational 
policies aimed at rural Australia is one of overcoming, or 
compensating for, numerous perceived forms of rural 
"disadvantage" The worm in this particular apple can l>e found by 
following the underlying logic to its logical conclusion; If rurality is 
an inherent disadvantage, then the only possible way of becoming 
advantaged is to become urban! 

We believe that the mental map undergird..ig so much of the 
reporting, policymaking, thinking and planning in relation to rural 
Australia and rural Australians is fundamentally flawed. In part, it 
IS flawed by the deeply contradictory notion that rural 
commodities may be important, but that the rural people and 
places producing these commodities are unimportant. Mostly, 
however, this map is wrong ’oecause the assumpaons on which it 
IS based are at odds with fundamental Australian realities 

This erroneous mental map — this pernicious misperception — is 
both a cause and a consequence of what we refer to as: Myth ftl: 
Rural Australia and rural Australians are peripheral to the 
national interest, the national economy and the nation*s future. 

To understand how extraordinarily central (rather than peripheral) 
the rural sector is to Australia’s economy, society and future 
prospects, just imagine the consequences of all rural Australians 
packing their bags and moving to the capital cities before the end 
of the year. “No worries’’, you might reply. After all, Australians 
living in the bush and in places having fewer than 1,000 residents 
comprise less than 15% of the nation’s population.* “Sure, it would 
put a bit of a squeeze on the cities, but she’ll be right, mate. Cities 
are used to expanding. Australia’s big population centres have 
absorbed lots of new people in recent years. In fact, the population 
has more than doubled since 1950 and everything is okay.” 

Try thinking again. It really doesn't take very long, nor require 
very much imagination, to figure out that the negative 
consequences of a rural exodus would be totally out of proportion 
to the sheer number of people migrating to major urban areas. In 
truth, the effects would be catastrophic and Australian society, as 
we know it today, would collapse in short order. 

Why? Because the contributions of rural Australia and rural 
Australians to the nation are so much greater — and far more 
essential to the nation’s well-being — than commonly is 
recognized or taken into account^ Most Australians probably know 
the facts that follow. However, these facts appear to have made 
remarkably little cumulative impact on society’s understanding of 
how central the rural “periphery" is to the national standard of 
living, as well as to Australia’s hopes of al least maintaining such a 
standard in the future. 

It is worth remembering the following about rural Australia; 

1. Rural Australia is the source of food sel/-suj(/idcncy for the entire 
nation. Australia is not dependent on any other nation for a 
stable and diverse supply of good quality, low cost foods. This 
is not a trivial factor. The downfall of the Soviet empire — and 
the current political/social instability there, as in much of the 
world — has at least as much to do with the people’s hunger 
for a vanety of good foods at affordable pnees, as it has to do 
with their hunger for democrauc government. Australia is in the 
minority of nations that genuinely are self-sufficient in terms of 

' food production. In an unstable world, this fundamental 
advantage looms increasingly large. 

2. Rural Australia is the well.spnng of national se(/-suj[jficiency in terms 
')/ virtually all other raw matenals/natural resources. Australia s 
internaiional reputation as a resource-rich, “lucky" lountry is 
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well-dcser\ed While Australia imports small quantities ol food 
and other primar>' products (e.}; , wood), the fact remains that, 
if push came to shove Australia could sustain itself m terms of 
Its fibre, energy and other natural resource needs strictly from 
domestic sources. All the coal, petroleum, wool, cotton and 
other key materials allowing Australian s this degree of self- 
sufficiency — and of economic independence — come from 
rural Australia. And, u is rural Australians who make these 
resources available to the nation 



3 Rural Aus/raliu is the cornerstone of Australia's export economy. 
Depending on the definition used, somewhere between one 
seventh and one third of Australia’s citizens are rural. ^ Yet, rural 
Australians are directly responsible for 2 out of every 3 dollars 
Australia earns from international trade (Commonwealth 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 1992). 

Export earnings coming into the Australian economy allow 
Australian consumers (the great majority of whom are urban) to 
buy foreign goods — from Apple computers, to Honda cars, to 
Twinnings teas — without the nation incurring a cnppling level 
of foreign debt. Beyond consumer goods, most of what 
Australia imports is the machinery necessary for the nation’s 
overwhelmingly urban-based manufacturing .industries to 
operate (Commonwealth Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. 1993). 

In essence, it is rural Australia’s exports that underwrite much 
of urban Australia’s imports. Australia’s economy no longer 
"rides on the sheep’s back”, as was the case not long ago when 
the sale of wool alone accounted for 50% of the country s 
export earnings. However, it still is true that the rural 
contribution to Australia’s international trade portfolio far 
exceeds the rural portion of Australia’s population. 

4 Rural Australia is the foundation of a disproportionately high share 
of Australia’s economic assets and economicdly productive activity. 

A significant amount of urban economic activity — such as the 
operations of insurance companies, banks, sharebrokers, and 
government bureaucracies — generates no new wealth (i.e., a 
larger economic pie), it merely circulates and redistributes 
existing wealth. 

New wealth can be created only in three ways. The first is by 
extracting or cultivating primary products; through mining, 
agriculture, forestry, and fishing. Obviously, all these 
fundamental wealth-generating activities are rural ones. 

The second way to create wealth is by adding value to products 
— for example, by transforming a bunch of grapes into a bottle 
of wine. Many such value-adding activiiies have a primary 
(rural) product at their core. Thus, a furniture factory may be 
based in a capital city, employ urban workers and be counted 
as an urban industry — yet, it remains dependent on rural areas 
for its basic inputs (e.g., wood, fibre, etc.).^ What often gets 
forgotten is that rural products are the ones to which further 
value can be added. The same is rarely true of the work 
“products” of urban-based professionals, service workers and 
government employees. 

The third route to wealth creation is by generating foreign 
earnings, beyond those acquired through the export of both 
primary and value-added products. Tourism is one major 
example. For international tourists, most of Australia’s main 
attractions are rural, (e.g., the Outback and the Great Barrier 
ReeO. As all the above should make clear, rural Australia is 
absolutely central to the nation’s capacity to create new wealth, 
and, thereby, to expand Australia’s economic pie. Thus, to see 
rural Australia as “peripheral” is to be blind to some 
fundamental economic realities of Austiulian life. 
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5 Rural Australia is rhe sa/civ valve talnng pressure off (he tides — 
ami the preferred place jor Australian aty-ciwellers scehing to 
change their residence In earlier times, metropolitan Australia 
was happy to hove, and able to successfully integrate, a 
Lontinuing stream of people from the countryside Those days 
are gone. The capital cities arc grappling with problems of 
unemployment, pollution, traffic congestion, crime, 
skyrotketmg infrastructure tosts, aflordable housing shortages. 



overcrowding, an increasing level of anti-social behaviour, and 
other evidence of declining livability. 

The last thing they need is for very many of the nation’s five 
million non-metropolitan residents to vote with their feet — 
against deteriorating rural economic opportunities and 
discontinued local services — by moving to these cities. Hence, 
any significant decline in non-metropolitan Auc^ralia’s well- 
being would end up being very bad news for metropolitan 
Australia as well. Australia now has the same choice every other 
nation faces at some point m its history: to solve rural problems 
at their source, or wait until they become more complex and 
intractable urban problems. Understood in these terms, it is not 
a tough choice. 

The continued willingness, and ability, of rural Australians to 
stay rural would be a boon to urban Australia in that it would 
help the capital cities avoid becoming dysfunctionally over- 
crowded At the same time, urban Australia needs viable 
options for its residents who are redundant in employment or 
economic terms; who are discontent with the realities of urban 
life, or who are anxious to find somewhere better to live, raise 
their families, work or retire. Surveys of metropolitan 
Australians consistently have shown that a majority express a 
marked preference to reside in non-metropolitan areas. This 
desire often has been thwarted by lack of job (and other 
economic) opportunities in the countryside. 

Much of this frustrated "demand”, of course, might be nothing 
more than overly-romantic fantasies about life beyond the 
capital cities. And yet, the attraction, and importance, of non- 
metropolitan alternatives for Australia’s urban-dwellers cannot 
all be dismissed as idle chit-chat. The most recent analysis of 
migration within Australia indicates that approximately 60% of 
the people leaving their home city did, in fact, take up 
residence in non-metropolitan places (Salt, 1992). 

For example, of the 195,816 people moving from Melbourne to 
all other places within Australia between 1981-86, two thirds 
(64.8%) went to non-metropolitan areas (Salt, 1992). Especially 
for city people who have retired or who have income sources 
other than from employment, non-metropolitan places have 
become popular, permanent destinations (Flood, et al., 1991 
and Salt, 1992). 

Consequently, rural decline properly can be seen as a 
formidable threat to the interests of metropolium Australia in at 
least tw'o distinct ways: (a) as the trigger for a rural-to-urban 
exedus that would cause incalculable harm to Australian urban 
life and, (b) as the force denying a very substantial number of 
city-dweller.‘ (he opportunity to fulfill their desire to eventually 
rrnve to the non -metropolitan places they prefer. 

6. Rural Australia is the primary location of renewal and recreation for 
most Australians. Rural Australia serves the nation as a safety 
valve in a more transient, but equally important, sense. Rural 
Australia is the place city-dwellers go to escape the tensions of 
urban life and to enjoy the benefits of being “on holiday A 
recent report noted that 70% of all Australians choose to spend 
their vacations somewhere in rural Australia (Commonwealth 
Department of Tourism, 1993a). When one adds to this figure 
the large number of second homes Australians have in the 
countryside and along the coast, the value Australians place on 
the restorative properties of rural places and rural living 
becomes obvious. 

Compared to what Australians would spend on foreign travel to 
reach and enjoy places of comparable quality, rural Australia is 
not only convenient — it is a genuine bargain. The recreation 
and renewal options rural Australians provide to the nation 
directly saves domestic travelers — most of whom arc urban 
a great deal of money It also prevents the "leakage of all these 
dollars to other countries That is, by remaining in Australia, 
these funds have a beneficial multiplier effect on the domestic 
eco^nomy, create jobs, and have a favourable impact on the 
nation’s balance of trade. 

7 Rural Australia ls the touchstone of Australia’s international icientity 
and cultuuil distinctiveness When most people elsewhere m the 
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world ihmk ;ihout Ausiralu, iheir iin.u’cs Uar^cly (losuivc) arc 
ol' the Outback, the Red. the unique launa ol Australia, 
traditional Aborigines and — for bettor or worse — Crocodile 
Dundee. Indeed, the only urban images of Australia are the 
architecture of the Sydney Opera House and, perhaps, the 
Sydney Harbor Bridge The reality that Australia's nujor icons 
are rural seems to alternately amuse and annoy Australians. 
This IS not surprising, given the extent to which the nation's 
population is concentrated m coastal, capital cities — and. thus, 
the extent to which these international symbols of Australian 
identity are distant from the daily reality and actual identity, of 
most Australians 

To understand the potency of Australia’s rural images, try to 
think of Australian movies, books, plays, paintings, or crafts 
that, a) have captured the popular imagination of the world 
and, b) portray contemporary metropolitan Australia. It is not 
easy to do so. Filrrs are a good example of this phenomenon 
“Malcolm". “Stnctly Ballroom" and "Careful, He Might Hear you" 
are wonderful movies, but they are at odds vith the world's 
stereotypic images of Australia. That may go a long way toward 
explaining why these excellent films never attained the 
populanty of such movies as "Crocodile Dundee'" (I and ll). "The 
Man from Snowy River" (I and II), “Gallipoli", “The Thom Birds", 
“Mv Bniliant Career". “A Town Like Alice". Similarly, when the 
Disney studio chose to make its popular Rescuers Dinvn Under 
animated feature film, the setting (predictably) is a fantasy 
version of "back of beyond" Australia. Even the "Mad Max " 
series of films plays far more on the image of an apocalyptic 
Outback than it does on anything resembling life in 
contemporary urban Australia. 

Sydney and Melbourne may be the big actors in the domestic 
Australian scene, bui on the world stage, they make only cameo 
appearances. In this sense. Australia is reminiscent of Scotland. 
There, the Glasgow-Perth- Edinburgh-Dundee corridor is the 
home of an overwhelming proportion of Scotland's people, the 
seat of government and finance, and the main domestic 
reference point. Nevertheless, it is the Highlands and Islands 
that long have captured the world’s imagination and defined 
Scotland’s international image. 

Beyond such cultural exports as the films mentioned above, and 
the foreign market for products based on Australia’s rural icons 
(from Koala cuddly toys to boomerangs), the other indicator 
underscoring the economic and cultural importance of rural 
Australia is international tourism. It certainly is true that nearly 
all international visitors spend time and money in Australia’s 
capital cities. Indeed, they have little choice in the matter, given 
international flight schedules. However, the majority of people 
choosing to come all the way to Australia strictly as tourists 
were not motivated by a desire to see only Sydney. Melbourne, 
and the other capital cities (Commonwealth Department of 
Tounsm. 1993b). Rather, they hope to experience something of 
rural Australia. 

When Australians reflect on their status as ’’flavour of the 
month ’ (for years now!) among international tourists, they need 
to remember that it is the places, people and products of rural 
and Aboriginal Australia that most world travelers have in 
mind.lt also is worth remembering that this is more than an 
interesting oddity. Rather, it is an economic factor of 
considerable — and growing — importance In 1992, 
international tounsm injected nearly seven and a half billion 
dollars worth of foreign earnings into the Australian economy 
(Commonwealth Department of Tourism. 1993b). This 
represented just over 10% of Australia’s total foreign earnings 
making tourism one of the main magnets attracting overseas 
dollars (Australian Bureau of Statistics, 1993). Tourism also is 
projected to be one of the most promising growth sectors for 
the Australian economy — and such rural-based activities as 
ecotourism are seen as key emerging areas of activity 
(Commonwealth Department of Tourism. 1993a and 
Griffiths. 1993a) 

There is a common thread running through the aforementioned 
points about rural Australia Whether one thinks about the 
imeres!*^ that meiropoluan Austrah.ins have in non-metro{iohtan 



Australia as a place ol short -term renewal or long-term residence, 
the economic imjx)rtance ol rural Australia in the burgeoning areas 
of cultural exports and international tounsm. or the determination 
of rural people to stay where they are (even in the face of 
adversity), the need to safeguard rural Australia’s amenities — 
physical and social — is obvious. 

Much of national importance depends on the success of efforts to 
protect the environmental assets of rural Australia, as well as to 
enhance the institutions, services and economic opportunities 
needed for rural communities to both survive and thrive. Rural 
Australia and rural Australians are anything but peripheral to ihe 
nation’s welfare today, and all indicators suggest they wall remain 
central to the nation's future. 

More Mischief-Making Myths and Misconceptions 

From a hard-nosed economic perspective, it makes sense to 
protect the rural goose that continues to lay so many of Australia's 
golden eggs. But. if the object of one’s protection and assistance is 
" improperly understood, the help one provides may end up doing 
more harm than good. 

Beyond the myth that rural Australia is the nation’s w'eak 
periphery, there are other, equally damaging misunderstandings in 
need of correction. Chief among these is Myth ff2: Farmers and 
fanning communities are the alpha and omega of rural Australia. 
Say “rural Australians " to most people and the first thing that pops 
into their rrund will be ’’fanners’. Most government officials also 
behave as if this common word association — this tendency to 
treat “rural ” and "farm" synonymously — had the weight of reality • 
behind it. It does not. While virtually all Australian farms are rural, 
the converse is not true. All rural places are not farms, nor are all 
rural Australians farmers. 

Farms, farming and fanners are very imponant to rural Australia 
and figure prominently in rural life. However, they no longer are 
even close to being the beginning and end of Australian rurality. 
Consider the following facts: 

First, by any measure, farmers are only a small fraction of 
Australia’s rural population. Because of the ambiguity surrounding 
the definition of both "fanner" and ’’rural", there is a startling range 
of figures one legitimately can extract from the available data 
(Gamaut,1993; Williams, 1992).’ The most conservative analysis of 
the data suggests that less than 4% of Australia’s rural population 
should be classified as farmers.’ Even the most generous 
interpretation of the data indicates that no more than 17% of rural 
Australians are fanners.® Thus, somewhere between 83% and 96% 
of rural Australians are not farmers. 

Second, farmers no longer produce the top export-earning 
products coming from rural Australia. Contrary to popular belief, 
wool, wheat and meat are no longer Australia’s most valuable 
exports. These historical mainstays of the nation’s export economy 
have been surpassed in recent years by other rural commodities. In 
1992, for example, the exported goods generating the most foreign 
sales for Australia were coal and gold. Coal exports, in fact, raked- 
in twice as many foreign dollars during that year as the leading 
agricultural commodity (Commonwealth Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, 1993). 

As a sector of the economy, agriculture still outperforms mining in 
terms of export earnings. However, its traditional dominance is 
waning, while both mining and tourism steadily are increasing 
their shares of foreign earnings. The continued strength and 
growing diversity of rural Australia’s contributions to the nations 
balance of trade is. of course, a healthy trend. There is strength in 
economic diversity. 

Third, the vast majority of Australia's rural communities have their 
economic foundation in something other than farming The myth 
that "rural" and ’agricultural’ are synonymous effectively has 
blinded both the public and policymakers to the extraordinary 
'*• diversity of Australia’s rural economies and communities. 
Agricultural communities are diverse in their own right. Think 
about what it would mean to live and wotk in a tropical, sugar 
cane growing area of northern Queensland versus an temperate, 
Englarid-like apple growing community in Tasmania — or in the 
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^»cnieel wmc-producinj; sculcmeius wuhin Souih Ausiralui's 
Barossa Valley versus a harsh and dusiy Norihem Terruory caule 
suiion — or in ihe vasi. barely-populaied whcai bell of Western 
Australia versus the clustered little Victorian markei-garden towns 
within commuting distance of Melbourne. 

All of these places are rural — indeed, all of them are agricultural 
— but they encompass a real breadth of types of communiiies, 
lifestyles and amenities. Policies and programs that, in essence, 
treat them as identical and interchangeable "farriing areas" miss 
the mark and are likely to fail 

Although the diversity among agricultural areas is substantial ii 
pales-in comparison with the spectrum of settlements that are 
home to the lion’s share of rural Australians. The economy of 
individual rural communities usually is dominated by one or two 
industries (and sometimes by just one or two employers). Thus, it 
IS fair to say that the economic base of a specific rural place is 
likely to be narrow and the employment opportunities shallow- 
(Powell, 1985) 

In aggregate, however, the w-ealth of rural options is 'j^ipressive As 
Table 2 indicates, one can find communities across rural Australia 
where the economic base is something other than farms. 



Table 2 

Examples of the Non-Farm Economic Base of Australian Rural 
Communities 



ski reson 


pulp and paper mill 


.\bongmal development program 


militar)' base 


a corporate -owned natural gas field 


a university 


a fleet ol small fishing boats 


a pnson 


hunting 


fmit jUice lactones 


the beach ‘shacks’’ of urban Australians 


an abattoir 


a utility-owned coal mine 


ecotounsm services 


the salanes of long distance com mute re 


a tropical island reson 


public wcllare j>aymcnts 


furniture making 


a scientific research facility 


individual opal mines 


a national park or nature reserve 


a large smelting plant 


breeding and training race horses 


a religious retreat 


harvesting and replanting forests 


arts and crafts 


manne aquaculture establishments 


a goldfield 


iransponation/communicaiion facilities 


owner-operated shops 


public health and education services 


retiree wealih/incomc 



The diversity among Australia’s rural communities and rural 
economies is nothing short of staggering. These idiosyncratic 
communities don't always have a lot in common, regarding w-ho 
resides in them, how they operate as ‘‘communities’’, and what 
sorts of external assistance they want and need 

They all are rural, but the common denominators are more elusive 
than they might at first appear. In many respects, the capital cities 
of Australia are more alike — and easier to deal with as a group — 
than are a traditional .Aboriginal tribal enclave in Arnhem Land, 
the frontier opal mining town of Coober Pedy, and a long-range 
commuter/liobby farm community in the Adelaide Hills. (to take a 
slice down the nation's centre) 

What one can state with certainty is that the reality of rural 
Australia is far more complex and diverse than the stereotypic 
images ol farming communilit: ' This chasm between what rural 
Australia is, in the popular imagination, and what U is, in fact, 
would have only moderate significance were it limned to what the 
public happens to believe. 

For instance, what great harm is catised by the New South Wales 
agriLuliural newspaper. The Land, proclaiming itself to be ’ The Big 
Rural Weekly’^ Its detailed coverage of farming news and anti- 
Labor politKal affairs may not actually speak to (or for) the 



inajonty ol this state s rural and non-mctropolitan ciiiiens, but so 
what?" 

The deeper problem is that the myth of ‘'rural" and ’’farm’’ as 
synonymous terms also has guided the legislative, policymaking 
and program development activities of Australia’s leaders across all 
political parties and factions. This unfortunate consensus among 
the nation’s leaders has been crystallized in Myth #3: Whatever is 
best for the agricultural industry is the same as whar is best for 
rural Australia and rural Australians as a whole. 

The reality that most people agree with this idea doesn't make it 
true The point already has been made that most rural 
communities have an economy based on something other than 
farming. This is reflective of the fact that, over the past fifty years, 
there has been a profound decoupling of Australia’s agricultural 
economy from its rural economy. Thus, for example, the fate of 
Australia’s wheat farmers is of no more consequence to the 
residents of a rural retirement community on the coast of Southern 
Queensland, than it is to the residents of a suburb of Sydney 

This helps explain why the "rural crisis" trumpeted by the media 
and by farmers’ organizations is not having the cataclysmic impact 
across rural Australia let alone the nation that one might expect. 
Were the farm economy and rural economy indistinguishable, then 
one quite reasonably would have expected the nation’s agricultural 
troubles to have had a monumental “domino effect’’ on the rural 
economy Were huge numbers of farm families actually being 
driven off the land and were most rural businesses collapsing in 
their wake then a massive rural-to-urban exodus should be well 
underway by now. 

This has not happened. On the contrary, rural Australia, as a 
whole, has gained population in recent years (Salt, 1992; Walmsley 
<Sr Sorensen, 1993).’ 

A look at the key area of employment reveals that the agricultural 
economy and the rural economy do overlap, yet remain distinctly 
different entities. The simple fact is that most rural people like 
most urban dwellers are employed in fairly universal, service 
occupations. For instance, there are a lot more rural Australians 
who earn their living by repairing automobiles, preparing/serving 
food and beverages, teaching students, working in stores, or doing 
office work, than there are rural Australians who derive their 
livelihood from mining opal, catching crustaceans, conducting 
research on rainforest flora, leading tourists on camel treks across 
the Outback, or serving as one of the Flying Doctors (Lewis, 1990; 
Powell, 1985). 

As is true internationally, there is a greater proportion of rural 
Australians than of f’'y-dwellers who arc self-employed, or who 
are owner/operators of small businesses. But, again, most rural 
enterprises are not farm dependent 

Farmers are nearly as minor a part of the rural workforce as they 
are of the rural population. It is still true that some non-farm, rural 
jobs are largely dependent on the farm economy (e.g., abattoir 
workers, farm equipment dealers and agricultural extension 
agents). It also is the case that a substantial number of non-farm 
jobs are partially dependent on the farm economy (e.g., a roadside 
restaurant having many farmer-customers). 

Agriculture remains a tremendous generator of jobs. It does so 
through a powerful employment multiplier effect. The raw 
agricultural commodities leaving Australia s farms create the need 
for a whole host of people to work on various aspects of their 
processing, distribution and sale. However, one distinctive feature 
of the Australian economy is that most of the jobs that agriculture 
creates "downstream*' from the farm are not jobs that go to rural 
Australians (Commonwealth of Australia, 1988; Walmsley 
Sorensen. 1993) 

Unfortunately for the Australian etonomy, most agricultural 
products leave its shores as bulk, minimally-processed 
commodities Thus, the greatest share of the processing, 
distnlmtion and sales jobs attrilmtable to Australian agricultural 
goods actually end up going to workers in other nations This 
aggravating fact is what drives policymakers and experts acros.^ the 
political spectrum to push hard for Australia to get more deeply 
involved in the final processing and marketing of its own 
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a^ncullural commodities Accordinuly, ‘A.iluc-atldmu ' and ‘niche 
marketint;” have become, wiili more than a liule )usii(ication. the 
mantras of Australia's agricultural officials 

Moreover, the lion's share of non-farm, agriculture-generated jobs 
wuhin Australia are held by metropolitan workers. From employees 
in the shipping business and factory workers producing Australian 
food and fibre products, to university-based agricultural 
economists and capital city-based public servants responsible for 
farm programs, it is city folks who have the biggest employment 
Slake in the well-being of Australian agriculture. Rural Australians, 
meanwhile, are left to “suck hind teat”, in terms of both the 
quantity and quality of existing non-farm, agriculture-generated 
jobs. 

LIVING WITH A DE FACTO RURAL POLICY 

Despite all of these realities, the myth continues unabated that the 
well-being of the farm economy and the rural economy are 
inextncably linked. The perpetuation of this myth, in turn, has led 
to the Situation in which farm policy is de facto rural policy. A few 
examples should suffice to underscore how pervasive this 
nonsense is today 

First, year after year, hundreds of government, industry, and 
academic research reports and staiisiical analyses are churned out 
about the farm industry and agricultural economics. * Yet, there is 
not even one .Australian report that, m a serious and systematic 
manner, describes or analyzes out the future prospects for 
.Australia's rural economy. No one even has bothered to calculate 
the total rural contribution to Australia’s GDP. Thus, the great 
majority of rural people, rural jobs, rural economies,- and rural 
communities — those mu reliant upon farming — remain invisible 
and ignored. 

Second, there is no comprehensive Department of or Minister for 
Rural Affairs at the state or national level. Needless to say, every 
state and territory has a Department of Agriculture, while the 
Commonwealth has the Department of Primary Industries and 
Energy. National attention to, and policy for, rural Australia and 
rural Australians is not channeled through the Department of the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet as is the case with other such cross- 
cutting constituencies, such as women (Commonwealth 
Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet. 1988). In fact, the 
standard practice is not to treat rural people as any kind of 
constituency at all. 

When Commonwealth bodies want advice on rural matters, their 
long-established habit has been to call on the National Farmers' 
Federation, other national agricultural organizations and/or the 
state counterparts of these groups. Without a second thought, 
these industry associations are presumed to represent the needs 
and interests of a very broad and diverse geographically-defined 
population — only a minority of whom have any direct connection 
to their industry'! It is as if governments developed their full range 
of urban policies and programs in consultation solely with an 
association of metropolitan-based durable goods manufacturers. 

The Commonwealth’s own “rural policy” learn is buried in one of 
the eight units comprising one of the seven groups into which the 
Department of Primary Industnes and Energy is divided. Again, an 
industry ministry is presumed to be able to represent the interests 
of a geographic constituency largely unconnected to this industry 
The 60 staff members (out of more than 4,000 permanent, full- 
time DPIE employees) assigned to look after the broad interests of 
rural Australia approximate the number assigned to look after 
DPlE’s own internal personnel matters (Commonwealth 
Department of Primary Industries and Energy, 1992b). 

Ironically, more than 90% of the staff and budget even of DPlE's 
Rural Division is allocated to activities fundamentally focused on 
farmers and farming (Commonwealth Department of Primary 
Industries and Energy, 1992b) Predictably, the main external 
bodies connected to DPlE’s Rural Division are the Agricultural 
Council of Australia and New Zealand and the Australian Soil 
Conservation Council 



At least DPlE thought lo creaie such a unit. At the monieni. no 
other Commonweaiih agency has taken the step of establishing 
even a token rural affairs./niral policy/rural programs office • 

Third, by default as much as design, the Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy is the de facto Commonwealth-level public 
policymaker and governmental spokesperson for rural Australia 
The current Minister, like nearly all his predecessors, apparently 
has not found rural development or rural policy (broadly defined) 
of much interest or importance. Despite having had this portfolio 
for a few years now and having found the time, energ>' and desire 
to deliver numerous speeches on agricultural policy and to 
advocate multiple major policies for the primary industries the 
Minister has not brought forward a single major statement, policy 
or address broadly focused on the problems and prospects of rural 
Australia 

The most disheartening fact here is that this Minister is not at all 
atypical in the extent lo which he equates the health of the 
agricultural industry' wiih the overall well-being of rural Australia 
and rural Australians. Previous Government statements on rural 
policy have displayed a similar fondness for this myth (Australian 
Labor Party, 1993; Commonwealth of Australia, 1986). And, 
although It hardly seems possible, the Government’s main political 
opposition, the Liberal/National Party Coalition, routinely 
expresses an even more narrow, agnculture-onenicd \iew of rural 
society and the rural economy. 

Fourth, and finally, even strong critics of both the Government's 
and the Coalition's agricultural policies display an unfortunate 
tendency to reinforce this underlying myth. One clear example can 
be found in Geoffrey Law'rence's provocative book. Capitalism in 
the CountrysjJe. The Rural Crisis in Austrolia.(Lawrence. 1987) The 
breadth of vision promised by the title is not realized in the 
substance of the document. 

Lawrence has written a very pointed and well-argued critique of 
Australian agriculture. However, he has remarkably little to say 
about the problems ancj prospects of the majority of rural citizens, 
rural communities and rural economies that do not revolve around 
agriculture. 

This fundamer.ial confusion between “rural" and “agriculture" has 
become so widespread — not only in Australia, but also in the 
other OECD countries — that the OECD itself was prompted to 
comment. 

Rural economies have undergone a paradigm shift that public 
policy so far has been al 3 w to grasp. Failing to understand and 
accept the fact that future viability for rural areas cannot come 
from the agnculture sector alone diverts attention from more 
productive, longer term approaches to promoting rural vitality 
through rural development policies designed explicitly for that 
purpose. It leads to unrealistic expectations for agriculture 
policy reform, which is a barrier to its adoption. To the degree 
that public spending on agricultural policy is intended to 
promote the well-being of rural areas rather than sectorial 
purposes, much of it will be used ineffectively or create 
additional distortions in agriculture in a vain attempt to address 
broader economic development needs. Only broader, more 
forward looking rural development policies with an appropnatc 
role for agriculture can assure a better rural future 
(Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, 1991a) 

CAUSE THEY’VE ONLY GOT EYES FOR EWE 

There appear to be four explanations for the stunning consensus in 
support of the myth that w'hatever is good for the agricultural 
industry' is one and the same as what’s good for rural Australia and 
rural Australians: 

First, earlier in Australia’s history, there was considerably more 
truth supporting this belief than is the case today Conventional 
wisdom doesn’t fade quickly, even when it is revealed to be more 
conventional than wise! 

Second, the agiicultural industry is organized, politically jxnverlul, 
,inil coherent in its demands lo a degree light years bevontl that 
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otihf diverse, idiosyncraiic "silem majoniy ’ of rural Ausiralians. 
Unsure of ilie common denominators ihai would allow them lo 
become a meaningful ccnsiuuency in political terms, lacking 
articulate and influential advocates, and bereft of means of 
communicating effectively across the various physical, social, 
economic, political, and occupational distances that separate them, 
this unorganized mass of non*farm rural Australians is unlikely to 
supplant the agriculturalists’ dominance anytime soon 

Third, these circumstances combined earlier this century to create 
a formidable governmeni/industry/institutional alliance focused 
entirely on agriculture. Australian leadership positions that include 
rural portfolios are occupied (or guided) virtually exclusively by 
people whose training, socialization and worldview have been in 
agriculture and related disciplines, whose experience is in 
agricultural affairs, and whose rise to the top has been fostered by 
their mentors/colleagues within Australia’s agricultural alliance. 
Accordingly, the leaders emerging from this alliance qui»... naturally 
adopt its assumptions, conventional wisdom and traditiovis. 

This IS not evidence of a conspiracy in any malevolent serse. It 
merely confirms that Australian agriculture, like most other 
spheres of human endeavor, is structured to ensure its 
perpetuation. Why do these leaders look out at rural Australia and 
see only agriculture? For the same reasons giving nse to the maxim 
that, ’’when your only tool is a hammer, every problem looks like a 
nail”! 

Finally, there is one additional factor that encourages the 
perpetuation of the agriculturalists’ dominance. Put simply, 
adopting a broader view of the rural economy and rural society 
will dramatically complicate the tasks facing researchers, 
politicians, and public servants. The Job of maintaining a thriving 
agricultural sector in Australia already has proven difficult enough, 
even for very competent and committed state and national leaders. 
Figuring out the more complex rural economy and creating a 
sensible strategy for its development seems like something best put 
in the “too hard” basket. 

Why borrow all the trouble inherent to the task of creating and 
implementing policies and programs that really will be of assistance 
across the remarkably wide spectrum of rural people, economies 
and communities? And, especially, why do so when there is no 
demand (in political terms) for making this transition — and when 
the clearest short-term effect will be to threaten the status and 
power of your friends and colleagues throughout Australia’s well- 
established agricultural alliance? 

Seen in these terms, there are strong reasons to perpetuate this 
myth and to limit one’s view of rural life to the agricultural 
industry. The problem is that before too long the realities of rural 
Australia — and the discrepancies between these realities and the 
agricultural alliance’s mythology — are going to become 
inescapably apparent. 

Perhaps a specific example will bring this general point into 
sharper focus. For several years, the Government has been 
operating a program named the Rural Adjustment Scheme (RAS) 
which was designed to respond pragmatically to those businesses 
hardest hit by Australia’s continuing rural crisis. The basic thrust 
has been to help beleaguered rural businesses keep from going 
under through the provision of special grants, loans, counseling, 
and other forms of assistance. This would buy time to weather 
temporary adversity beyond their control, and to make the changes 
that would put these enterprises on more solid financial ground. If 
a business’ woes proved more profound or permanent, then RAS 
would be there to help them close their businesses, liquidate their 
assets and get re-established elsewhere. It is the kind of helping 
hand any rural business owner ought to appreciate in times of 
trouble. 

Unfortunately, the Rural Adjustment Scheme is not available to 
most rural businesses in the shadow of bankruptcy. It is available 
only to farmers. Even the owner-operators of farm-dependent 
businesses such as the local farm supply store, or the area abattoir 
arc excluded They may, m objective terms, be victims of exactly 
the same adverse economic forces as farmers, but they need not 
lx)ther applying for assistance from KAS 



Needless to say, all non-agricultural. rural business owners are left 
high and dry, too. Although, like their farming neighbours, they 
find then'iselves saddled with business debt, coping with adversity 
not of their own making, and facing the loss of their 
capital/enterprises, their income source, their homes, and their 
established way of life, these rural people have no access to the 
benefits of this, or any equivalent, “adjustment” scheme. 

The point is not to stop helping farmers. Australia has a vital 
national interest in their well-being that far exceeds the sheer 
number of farmers. Rather, we merely are pointing out the peculiar 
blindness — and injustice — of government policies and programs 
based on the misconception that assisting the nation’s rural 
population can be accomplished solely by aiding Australia’s 
farmers. 

The non-farm majority of rural people eventually will have had 
enough of this son of discrimination. They cannot be counted on 
to suffer in silence forever. Just as 19th century scientists had to 
Jettison their old conception of mammals in the face of the truth 
that the platypus was not Just a taxidermist’s trick so. too. 
Australia's 21st century leaders will have to cast aside the 
traditional vision of rural Australia in the face of the truth that all 
those diverse, non-agricultural, rural people, places and economies 
are not Just a statistical illusion. 

UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

What might replace the traditional vision of rural Australia? What 
will the nation’s rural economy, and rural society, look and act like 
in the decades ahead? Whose vision will be given the greatest 
credence and thus, attract the lion’s share of available support? 
Who will be responsible for attempting to bring the positive 
visions of rural Australia to successful fruition? What will they 
require to help rural Australia move from where it is today to 
where it could, and should, be in the future? Who will be the 
winners and losers in the process of rural change? And. perhaps 
most importantly, to what extent can Australians actively choose to 
exercise control over their own destiny in these matters, rather 
than merely reacting to and coping with the market influences and 
other forces beyond anyone’s (or any nation’s) direct control? 

These are the big picture questions that have been left largely 
unaddressed, and certainly unresolved, in Australia today. 
(Lawrence. Gray & Share, 1989) There is not even a consensus 
about such basic issues as whether Australia’s national interests are 
best served by many more (or many fewer, or about the same 
proportion oO people living and/or working in rural places.'^ 

Australia, like most other OECD countries, does not have an 
explicit rural policy of this sort (Commonwealth Department of 
Primary Industries and Energy, 1993b), In other words, it does not 
officially care where the nation’s population distributes itself along 
the Outback to inner city continuum (National Population 
Council,1991). 

Australian governments have avoided a broad population 
distribution policy, in part, out of concern about how to actually 
achieve whatever goals might be set and. in part, because such a 
policy would smack of the worst sort of social engineering. 
However, the absence of an over-arching policy for rural Australia 
has not prevented governments from having a profoundeffect on 
the country’s rural people and places. 

Indeed, it would not be overstating the case to say that the 
cumulative impact of government attention/inattention, and 
action/inaction in relation to rural Australia has shaped the current 
reality as much as climate, geography and “the market’. 
Governments, at all levels, can choose to be officially neutral about 
— or simply ignore — fundamental rural issues. What 
governments cannot do is make themselves irrelevant to questions 
of rural survival, growth and development. 

Australian governments even without an explicit rural 
development policy to guide or coordinate their actions have 
sculpted the current shape of rural Australia through the use of 
three powerful tools The fact that these three tools are so familiar, 
and so taken for granted, that they hardly are visible doesn’t render 
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ihem any less poieni and pervasive m iheir impaci. The 
Rovcrnmemal lools lo wlmh we refer are industry support, 
^;ovemment inccine, and social policy 

Industry Suppon 

As discussed earlier, government policy for an economic sector 
(the primary indtistnes, particularly agriculture) has become. the de 
jaao policy for a population sector (rural Australia). The direct 
price supports Australia provides for primary commoduies have 
tiiminished markedly m recent years, and are slated to drop even 
more This is the visible edge ol public policy, around which 
public debate usually revolves. 

What often gets overlooked are the massive public expenditures 
made over the years in support of the primary' industries. Many of 
ihese expenditures fail into the category of infrastructure 
development The nation’s publicly-financed railroad system was 
not developed so that tourists could take a peek at Outback 
scenery, but rather to facilitate the transport of publicly-subsidized 
primary commodities to the publicly-underwritten port facilities 
from which they could be exported. The same largely could be said 
of the nation's network of rural highways and bridges. 

These extensive public investments were designed to increase the 
efficiency of the primary' industries and to enhance the already- 
enormous foreign earnings these industries generated for the 
nation as a whole. Obviously, however, governmental outlays in 
support cf the physical infrastructure required by these industries 
have had wide-ranging side effects on Australia’s rural 
development. For instance, they have made it feasible to reside in a 
rural area, while being employed in an urban labour market. And, 
they certainly were a key factor in determining the precise location 
of most rural and remote centres 

Beyond direct subsidies to producers, and even beyond the 
creation and maintenance of the physical infrastructure, Australian 
governments have supported primary industries in a host of other 
w'ays. These range from favourable tax legislation/regulations, to 
the large public allocation for all the research, education and 
training programs across Australia serv'ing the primary industries 
The public purse also is used to pay for urban-based officials who 
inspect farm products coming into Australia, mediate industrial 
disputes that could adversely affect the primary sector, and serve 
as advocates for the primary industries in international forums. 

While not designed as a broad rural development policy, all this 
public suppon of the pnmary' industries has. ine\ntably, had spill- 
over effects on the rest of the rural population. Few' rural areas are 
untouched by such aid. 

Government Income 

The number, and diversity, of rural Australians w'ho actually are 
dependent on the public sector for the bulk of their income is 
surprisingly large. Included here, especially in the last three groups 
below, are some people who pride themselves on their "rugged 
independence’' and who might be inclined to look down their 
noses at those who "feed at the public trough” 

The first gioup of people who denve most of their income from 
the public sector are the recipients of government transfer 
payments. This includes individuals w'ho depend on 
unemployment benefits, workers' compensation, family/child 
support payments, AUSTUDY, assistance to the physically or 
mentally disabled, the Farm Household Scheme, special Aboriginal 
grants/subsidies, or any other fomi of public w'clfare, to make ends 
meet. People in this group are w'ldely dispersed across the country'. 
In aggregate, how'cver, they represent a significant population 
within rural Australia. 

The second group includes all retired people getting a maior 
portion of their total income from government pensions Retired 
public servants who draw the relatively generous benefits of 
government superannuation schemes play a ma)or part in the 
grow'th of rural retirement communities 

The third group is made up of all rural Australians w'ho are on the 
!''ubhc payroll From military personnel lo Aliorigines working 
under ih«* t.omnuiniiv f''i'velo[nneni Employment Proiecls Si heme 



from health care workers to young people employed through the 
Australian Traineeship System from universiiy/TAFE staff to 
unemployed people taking advantage of the New' Enterprise 
Incentive Scheme and from government bureaucrats to police 
officers and park rangers, there is a very wide spectrum of people 
paid from the public purse. One would be hard-pressed to find a 
rural community without public employees of one kind or 
another Conversely, there are some rural places (e g., with a 
military' base) w'hcre public employees outnumber any others 

The fourth group comprises all the small business owner/operators 
and workers whose livelihoods are dependent upon the three 
aforementioned groups. It is commonplace to view an agricultural 
supplies dealer as being dependent upon local farmers Yet, it is 
rare for anyone to acknowledge how tightly their job or business is 
linked to government spending Nevertheless, w'ere government 
. pensions, payrolls and payments to disappear tomorrow, a broad 
cross-section of ' independent" rural businesses and rural jobs 
would disappear along with them. 

A revealing example can be found in those areas of northern 
Australia having a large population of Aborigines. There is a 
considerable segment of the Australian public (including more 
than a few politicians) who resent government spending on 
Aborigines. * Few of these people understand how vital such 
spending is to the overall economy of the nation's top half Most 
public money given to Aborigines flow's quickly, and profitably, to 
non-Aborigmal business owners/employees (Crough, 1993, 
Hudson ejf Jensen, 1991 and Hudson, 199 1). Thus, these non- 
Aborigines also legitimately can be counted among the prime 
beneficiaries of all the dollars ostensibly “wasted" on Australia's 
indigeneous people 

Social Policy 

A notable characteristic of Australian society is its widespread, 
genuine support for the ideal of giving all citizens ”a fair go". 
Australian social policy has reflected this ethos and has tried to 
provide a wide range of subsidies and services to all citizens. 

While the Australian “welfare state' is neither as extensive nor as 
generous as some of its European counterparts, it is far more 
pervasive and fulsome than the American model. Few' Australians 
have failed to benefit in real and important v/ays from the nations 
massive network of social programs, policies and funds. 

This egalitarian impulse also has been codified by the Labor 
Government over the past decade, as “the social justice strategy 
(Keating 6a: Howe, 1992). This strategy, predictably, has attracted 
intense criticism from both ends of Australia’s political spectrum. 
While giving everyone "a fair go" remains a widely -held ideal, even 
the Labor Government’s most enthusiastic advocates could not 
mount a credible case that this strategy has resulted in Australia 
becoming a truly egalitarian society. 

Despite this caveat, the fact remains that Australian governments 
always have gone a long way toward treating their niral citizens in 
an equitable manner.-' As noted earlier, the main rural industries 
have received ample public support, while rural Australians have 
been the recipients of their fair share of government-supplied 
income. The protections and privileges seen as the entitlement of 
every Australian citizen have not been denied to those living far 
afield from the nation’s population centres 

.Accordingly, rural Australians have access to a breathtaking array 
of governmental programs, services, sources of information, and 
assistance. It takes a 221 page user-friendly guide, published and 
widely distributed free of charge by the Government, merely to 
catalogue all that is available (Commonwealth Department ol 
Pnmary Industnes and Energy, 1993b). 

Rural advocates torrectly note that even with all these piiblk 
services and subsidies, rural Australians do not have as good a 
deal, as extensive a range of social, educational, cultural and 
economic opportunities, or as secure a safety net beneath them as 
IS the case lor their metropolitan cousins (Cullen. Dunn 
Lawrence. 1 990) In international terms, however, Australia has 
taken care of its rural citizens as well as all but a small handful of 
other nations 
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Health care is a good example of the seriousness with which 
Australian governments have attempted to ensure that all 
individuals will have acce^j to reasonable care at a reasonable cost 
— even if those individuals happen to live in small, poor, or 
remote comers of the countryside Rural people participate fully in 
Medicare, the Pharmaceutical Bonelits Scheme, and the Sickness 
(income) Allowance. 

In addition, governments underwrite travel assistance tor rural 
patients, special training and assistance for rural general 
practitioners, the provision of health care centres across rural 
Australia, the Royal Flying Doctor Service (including fully-stocked 
medical chests provided free to isolated people), plus a long list of 
special subsidized services available to rural women. Abongmes, 
and people with specific disabilities. Is this system perfect? Of 
course not. Major problems persist such as the shortage of rural 
-doctors. Still, it represents more than a token attempt to assist 
rural Australians in dealing with their health care needs. 

What Australian governments have done with the aforementioned 
tools is to make rural living an increasingly attractive alternative. 
Persistently high levels of metropolitan unemployment, the 
declining quality of city life, and the absence of affordable urban 
housing all have diminished the "pulT’ side of migration to the 
capital cities. At the same time, having access to a spectrum of 
government benefits, while enjoying all the rural amenities, has 
weakened the "push" side of the rural-to-urban migration 
equation. 

Beyond any doubt, what governments do (or refrain from doing) 
affect rural Australia and rural Australians in powerful ways For a 
telling example of the impact of the public sector on rural 
development even in the absence of any official rural policy one 
need look no further than Canberra itself. Prior to the creation of 
the Australian Capital Terntory earlier this century, the rural area 
between Queanbeyan and Cooma was fairly typical New South 
Wales bushland. It wasn't the climate, the landscape, the existing 
transport system, the physical infrastructure of the area, or the 
"invisible hand of the market” that dictated this was the capital city 
Australia "had to have”. Rather, it was a political decision that 
transformed this area from sparsely-populated countryside into 
Australia's sixth largest population centre in less than half a 
century. 

The creation of the Australian Capital Territory had virtually 
nothing to do with an explicit desire to promote rural development 
in this part of the country And yet, this one governmental decision 
profoundly and permanently altered the economy and society of 
an entire region. The final irony, of course, is that the net effect of 
this development was to transform a previously rural area into a 
metropolitan one! 

As w'as the case in the creation of the Australian Capital Terntory. 
rural development in Australia has been the residual consequence 
— and the inadvertent by-product — of policies and actions 
designed with other purposes in mind. 

Governments did not finance support for Australia’s primary 
industries, or provide income support to its rural citizens, or 
extend its social policies to the countryside because these 
governments had some coherent, comprehensive rural 
development goals in mind. Rather, they look these actions 
because, on the one hand, they wanted to reap the rewards of 
strong primary industries, and, on the other hand, they fell a 
responsibility to give their citizens, irrespective of location, a fair go. 

Will this combination continue to be good enough as Australia 
heads into the 2 1st century^ Should Australia be content with this 
de facto, dual-track rural development strategy of first, and 
foremost, doing everything possible to strengthen the primary' 
industries (es|x*cially agru ulture) — and then, touniing on social 
policy meiisures to mop up whatever spill-over problems and gaps 
this industrial policy may leave in us wake? More than a few of 
Australia's leaders would advocate that this is precisely the course 
to pursue They would argtie that this combination has vsorked 
pretty well so lar and that, il it am t hiokc, don’t fix u” 



THE REAL RURAL CRISES 

We disagree The current situation suggests to us that this 
combination of industnal and social justice policies is not sufficient 
to ensure a stable, secure and prosperous rural future. Why? 
Because, in a nutshell, they cannot solve the economic, 
employment/income and community problems facing rural 
Australians now — and looming even larger for the years ahead 
Let’s take a brief look at these problem areas. 

ECONOMIC 

Independent business owner/operators in Australia’s primary 
sector — farming, fishing, forestry and mining — are accustomed 
to seeing themselves as the heart and soul of their respective 
industries. For example. Australian family farmers can be excused 
for believing that the nation’s agricultural policies and plans 
revolve around them and that, for all intents and purposes, they 
are “the industry". It once was true. 

Yes, the overwhelming majority of commercial farms in Australia 
continue to be family owned and operated.-® Nonetheless, it would 
be more accurate to say that these independent, famtly farmers — 
like their counterparts in fishing, forestry and mining — were "the 
industry". 

What these primary producers often fail to understand is that 
industnal policy no longer is premised on thnr w'dl-being Instead, 
there has been a progressive shift — by banks, other private 
sources of capital, government and industry leaders — toward 
backing anv entity that can deliver the goods in terms of each 
industry’s overall efficiency, productivity, export earnings and 
value-added output. 

Just as governments officially arc neutral on the issue of how the 
population is dispersed along the Outback-inner city continuum, 
so too, governments now officially are neutral on how the primary 
industries are dispersed along the owner-operator/transnational 
corporation continuum. WhoT governments and industry leaders care 
about above all else is the strength of the industry — measured in hard 
economic terms — net the well-being of the nation's traditional primary 
producers (Hill & Phillips, 1991; LawTence,l987; Lawrence, Share 
& Campbell, 1992; Williams,l990). 

Officially, there is no bias against the traditional producers. 
Officially, governments, financiers, and industry leaders would be 
happy to see every current, independent owner/operator adjust 
successfully to the new realities of the primary industries 
Officially, nothing would please them more than to have all the 
traditional Australian family farmers, fishers, foresters and miners 
transform themselves into a broad base of highly efficient, 
innovative, sophisticated, internationally market-oriented, value- 
adding, profitable pnmary producers. Realistically, however, they 
are not holding their breath watting for this transformation to 
occur. 

But, if only for old time’s sake, they are prepared to lend a helping 
hand. Witness, for example, the new tnittatives recently introduced 
by DPIE such as the Primary Industrtes Marketing Skills Program 
and the Rural Industries Business Extension Servtce.-^ These are 
aimed at assisting primary producers who have gotten the 
economic message that they need to go beyond selling the ’’old 
reliable" commodities in bulk, unprocessed form, if they are to 
survive and thrive in the changing world marketplace. 

The political message implicit in these new initiatives is that 
Australia’s traditional primary producers arc being given a fair go 
to structurally adjust, — to learn how to hit the new (moving) 
targets awaiting them in the rough and tumble world of 
international trade The other implicit message is that, having been 
iMven this fair go, lo(.al ow'ncr-ojxrators in the primary industries 
will have only themselves to blame il they cannot secure a stable 
and profitable niche in the new economic world order. Even so, 
humaiiiiarian aid in the form of such mechanisms as the Rural 
Adjustment Scheme and Farm Household Support is made 
available to cushion the blow for those (farmers) who just dont 
have what it takes to win in the new primary industnes game 
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In esscntc, lEcrc U^s been an abrupi and radical decoupling ol ihc 
fail* ol Ausiralia's pnmarv' indusincs from ihe fate of Ausiraiias 
iiaduion.il pnmarv producers The day is l.isi .ipproachin^ when 
Australia will conlronl ihe ironic twin reality of u) record 
profits/export earnings from the agricultural sector and (b) record 
numbers of family farmers and faim-dependent businesses going 
down the gurgler (Kingma.1^85; Lippert,l‘^93) 

This decoupling is a principal cause of the real rural crisis in 
Australia today. Primary producers always have had to endure 
unfriendly acts of nature, unwelcome increases in their costs, and 
unfortunate downturns in commodity prices. Everyone 
understands and accepts these inherent risks But, through 
countless hard knocks and cyclical crises. Australian producers 
could count on their governments and their financial institutions 
to help them persevere Those days are gone. Neither the public 
sector, nor the private financiers, (nor even their own industrv' 
leaders) have the interests of these local producers at heart 
anymore 

For generations. Australia's traditional pnmarv' producers have 
been supported through thick and thin and have basked in the 
warm glow of privileged treatment. Suddenly, they have to cope 
with the unprecedented economic hardship, and the psychological 
pain, that accompanies the realization they have been left out in 
the cold. Mouse plagues, droughts, price collapses. Mabo-related 
scares, and unfair foreign competition are only insults compared 
with the underlying injure* ol this decoupling 

This profound shift has not occurred because policymakers, 
bankers, investors, and industry' leaders suddenly started to take 
great pleasure in making traditional primary producers sc^uirm. 
Rather, it happened because these people made five basic 
judgments — and because they had the combined power to turn 
these following five judgments into the new status c^uo. 

♦ That changes in the international market for primary goods are 
structural rather than cyclical and thus, to simply conduct 
business as usual and wait patiently for better times is to live in 
a fool's paradise. 

♦ That the future will belong to those who are clever, flexible, 
well-resourced, strategically-placed, vertically-integrated, 
aggressive and market-oriented enough to deliver top quality, 
competitively-priced. value-added primary products to 
increasingly demanding and disloyal customers around the 
world. 

♦ That while some of Australia's traditional primary producers are 
capable of competing successfully in this new world econormc 
order, most are unlikely to make the necessary adjustments 

♦ That the combination of scientific advances U g., in the area of 
biotechnology) and corporate investors — especially foreign 
ones — interested in Australia's pnmary sector make it feasible 
to derive more profits and export earnings from fewer and 
larger foreign-connected primary' production units.'' 

♦ That, therefore, it would be irrationally sentimental, and 
counter-productive to Australia's public and private sector 
interests to allocate already scarce resources — or to waste 
precious time — on maintaining traditional primary producers 
w'hose decline and/or disappearance is all but inevitable 

Thus. Australia is moving into an era when it is more than 
hypothetically possible for these rural industries to flourish 
wuhemt the traditional fanners, fishers, foresters and miners — let 
alone the majority of other rural people — reaping a major share 
of the rewards. As a consequence, the responsibility for looking 
after many traditional producers will shift aw'ay from industry- 
related bureaucracies and toward .scKial welfare agencies- 

There is plenty ol anger and a fierce sense of l^etrayal among those 
hardest hit by the current situation (e g . farmers in the inland 
shee[Vwheat belt ) They blame their governments both for making 
them the only unprotected ones in the rough waters ol commodity 
exporting, and for abandoning them when the unfair trade 
practices of other nations began to drown them, tlunr hankers both 
for seducing them to borrow heavily and for then choosing to force 
A debt crisis in.^'icad of sticking with ihetn. and foreign invc‘^ior<; 




and transnational corporations U)oth for being the sirens luring 
Australian governments and financiers aw'ay from their iraaition..! 
rural partners, and for setting the groundrules for international 
trade in ways that severely disadvantage some Australian primary' 
producers). “ 

No matter the extent to winch this apportionment of blame is well- 
placed, the practical question remains- "So, what?”. The chances of 
a return to ''how things used to be" for Australia's primary 
producers appear to be ml. There is a poitni consensus among the 
main political parties and the key private sector leaders in favor ol 
the aforementioned "new status quo ". Moreover, even if Australian 
policy miraculously shifted back next year, il is not clear that the 
economic genies already released would obligingly go back into 
their bottles. The anger is real — and really understandable — but 
It IS not likely to undo the structural changes now in place. 

Many primary producers have, thus far. been cither unable or 
unwilling to read this economic handwriting on the wall For 
some, this is a function of the fact that they have not yet been 
adversely affected by the new regime. Although u doesn't get much 
media play, many pnmary producers still make a good living from 
their particular kind of farming, fishing, forestry or mining. Thus, 
it is very misleading to claim that all Australian pnmary producers 
have been shafted, or that they all are in dire financial straits. 

Real life, as usual, offers a more complex story. Whether — and. if 
so. for how long — these successful primary producers will 
continue to dc fine in the new world economic order remains 
unclear. 

However, the tough times already have arrived with a vengeance 
part\':ularly for many farmers in the inland sheep/wheat belt. Some 
have adopted a variety of coping strategies primarily by cutting 
back expenditures and/or seeking supplementary employment 
(Gray. Lawrence & Dunn. 1993). Others are scr?mbling to figure 
out a new niche for themselves in their changing industries. 

Most traditional producers are getting poorer and some, in 
Australian terms, have become impoverished (Australian Catnolic 
Bishops' Conference, 1992; Davidson & Lees, 1993). And yet. given 
the harsh realities of their current status and future prospects, 
surprisingly few actually have left the ranks of active primary 
producers,-*^ 

What will happen from here is a matter of speculation. The most 
likely scenario is one in which most categories of mainstream 
pnmary production will become much larger scale and even more 
capital-intensive, technology-driven, corporately-controlled, and 
internationally-connected (Crean.i992; Kingma,l985; 
Lawrence. 1987; Newton. l993;Walmsley Sorensen. 1993). 

Fishing and forestry are likely to become more like production 
agriculture, with large-scale cultivators (rather than 
"hunter/gathcrers'*) becoming the key primary producers within 
these industries. What real chance do Bruce and Sheila with their 
little trawler have against a major network of Japanese-financed 
fish farms? Similarly, what hope does the Armstrong family with 
their woodlots and chainsaws have of succeeding in the 
international marketplace when their "locar’ competition is a huge 
tree farm thai is a subsidiary of the American XYZ Corporation? 
These "Aussie battlers” may be the sentimental favourites, but 
everybody knows where the "smart money”, and the governmental 
support, actually will be vested. 

Meanwhile, agriculture itself probably will become more like 
mining A relatively small number of huge, internationally- 
financed producers will be responsible for the majority of 
production New technologies — bio and/or mechanical — will 
displace a significant number of the people now employed in 
agriculture (BuUel, 1991) As is currently the case in mining (a 
nuilti-billion dollar industry with a remarkably tiny workforce), 
the dollar value of output produced per person in agnculture may 
become astronomical 

After all. this is what happens when the level of prodiiuion and 
earnings increases, while the number of human beings required to 
reach this level decreases The wisdom of continually displacing 
labor IS open to question, especially in an economy offering lew 
new emplovmeni (>p|>e>minine<i 
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However, lor a varieiy ol reasons, u probably will noi be the case 
ilui these dunces will mean the elimination ot all family farmers 
It IS more likely that an elaborate system of contract farming will 
evolve in which a corporation supplies all the inputs for. and buys 
all the outputs from, an individual farmer (who will continue to 
work, and often still own. the land). 

Mining probably will be the lea?‘ affected of all primary industries 
by the new world economic order. This is because mining is the 
rural industry' that already has made the most profound transitions 
in line with the dictates of Australia's emerging strategy for the 
primary' sector. Thus, more of the same appears to be the most 
likely path for the mining industry to follow 

One final point Industries dependent on foreign investors and 
transnational corporations are obligated to expon their profits, as 
well as their products. The leakage of these profits from the rural 
areas responsible for their creation removes a vital stimulus for the 
local economy Such industries increasingly will decouple from the 
local economy in other ways, too — for example, by buying their 
inputs elsewhere and by adding value to their products wherever 
in the world they can get the best deal. 

The aforementioned contract relationship between primary 
producers and major corporations may w'ell become widespread, 
not just in farming, bui in some areas of fishing, forestry and 
mining, as well Being under contract to a major corporation does 
offer a substantial amount of income stability and security This 
will comlori some producers, especially to the extent it sirikes 
them as being the pnvaie sector equivalent of the role Australian 
governments used to play However, such contracts inevitably 
entail a loss of independence. In fact, while absorbing many of the 
old risks, such contractees have more in common with an 
industrial “piece worker" than with primary sector entrepreneurs. 

The reality that’ many traditional primary producers would rather 
adapt to this new regime than get out of their industry altogether 
will not surprise the corporations promoting the contract scheme. 

In fact, corporate leaders count on this tendency and use it to 
extract more favourable contractual terms from traditional 
producers 

Ironically and sadly, the bottom line from this economic overview 
is that the measures now in place to strengthen the leading 
industries of rural Australia probably will weaken the socio- 
economic status of rural Australians. They will not result in a net 
increase in rural, primary production jobs or income. 

The new' vision of primary industries coming into focus in 
Australia may. indeed, do wonders for the nation's foreign earnings 
and balance of trade What it wall not do is create a better future 
for the people and communities of rural Australia. Thus, it is a 
classic illustration of why even a “good" rural industries policy can 
be a rotten rural development policy 

EMPLOYMENT/INCOME 

If industrial policy cannot be counted on to spark a rural 
rejuvenation, then how about the other half of Australia’s dc jacto 
rural development strategy: the social policy agenda? The basic 
answer to this question is that social policy is concerned w'lth the 
liisfrihution of Australia’s "pie’’ (e.g., income, jobs, services, 
amenities, access to opportunities) not with the creation of a pie big 
enough to ensure there really is plenty for everyone. Social policy 
cannot lake the place of economic development 

A fair distribution of the cunent pie is a worthy goal. It's just not 
sufficient, in and of itself, to create a brighter future for rural people 
Rural Australians are fortunate to live in a nation where they already 
do receive a reasonable share of what the society has to offer us 
citizens As noted earlier, rural |X‘ople. places and economies would 
be much worse off were the current flow ol government -supplied 
income, employment and services to be cut off 

The (act ihat all these established benefits of Australian citizenship 
are geographically neutral has been the saving grace of a broad 
cross-section of rural Australians during the current recession At 
the same time, it would be a bleak future, indeed, if the best naral 
Australians touhl hofH* lor is to be long-term recipients of 



government assistance tor. at best, to be the public servants 
handing out these benefits) Questions of sell-esteem aside, all 
ihese government serv'ices and payments combined are no more 
than a safely net keeping people from falling into the depths of 
poverty. 

Social policies, programs and subsidies enable people to make 
meagre ends meet. They do not allow people to enjoy the standard 
of living to w'hich most Australians would prefer to remain 
accustomed. Achieving, or maintaining, that requires people to be 
earning a decent income on a fairly regular, long-term basis. 

Social policy cannot deliver this essential piece of the pie — a fairly 
good and stable job — to every rural Australian seeking one. It 
cannot do so because there arc not enough of these jobs inside 
Australia's pie. This is one of its fatal flaws as a rural development 
strategy. The other flaw is that there is not enough money in the 
public purse to indefinitely sustain current social programs and 
subsidies, let alone to expand what rural Australians now' receive. 

The struggle in the countryside today is for rural communities to 
hold on to what they have in the face of intensifying pressures to 
retrench and rationalize (in other w'ords, cut) the governmental 
services and benefits upon which rural Australians have come to 
depend. Many state and national social policies have serv'ed rural 
Australia well w'ithin the limits of their remit However, it is 
unrealistic to expect them to constitute a rural development 
initiative, when rural maintenance alone is proving to be an 
increasingly difficult task (Collingndge.l^^ 1) 

So, w'hat we have here is a rural industries policy that isn't even 
intended to guarantee a better future for traditional rural producers 
— and that does virtually nothing to promote the interests of the 
majority of rural Australians whose livelihoods aren't dependent 
upon primary industries. This industrial policy is then combined 
w'ith a set of social policies lacking the mandate, the capability, and 
the resources to do more than help rural Australians avoid the 
most debilitating consequences of the economic, employment, 
health and welfare problems besetting them. 

COMMUNITY 

There is one other fundamental deficiency in the idea of using the 
combination of industrial and social policies as a dc Jacto rural 
development strategy. Put simply, neither policy area deals 
positively and appropriately with rural people and places as 
communities. 

Primary' industries policy concerns itself with the efficient and 
profitable functioning of an economic sector. Rural communities, 
as such, are largely irrelevant. They may be of tangential interest as 
the usual source of certain inputs (from consumable supplies to 
labour), and as the location of some required infrastructure (such 
as telephone exchange or a railroad depot), for the industry 

But. if the closest community is, or becomes, incapable of 
adequately performing these industrial support functions, the 
obvious priority is to secure alternative sources of support — not 
to get trapped in the quagmire of community improvement. 

Social policy concerns itself w'ith the equity and access problems 
facing Australians, both as individuals and as members of specific- 
groups that governments have identified as being deserving of 
collective attention (usually because of past discrimination) Thus, 
there has been a dual emphasis on assuring all citizens a fair go 
and on “removing the barriers associated with race, gender, class 
and language" (Keating and Howe,H)Q2) Rural people, per se. 
have not been a priority constituency within the Labor 
Government's official social justice strategy 

As with many things in life, Australian social policy’s greatest 
strength (from a rural perspective) — * namely, that the benefits ol 
citizenship are available to individual Australians, no matter how 
small, uiiwealthy. or lemotc the place they reside may be — also is 
Its ma^or w'eakncfcs This is the case for three reasons. 

First, as a rule, governmem assistance programs ameliorate the 
effects of problems on specific individuals, without addressing the 
underlying causes Thus, fc^r example, in a small coinmunity 
h.iyHAjjulOP piM’ple unemployed iH^.im.e the local (nnning factory 
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closed, all 100 will their mdividual unemployment payments 
Each also will be olfcred access, as individuals, to retiainini; 
programs. 

Most of the )obs for which they are being retrained will be ones 
ihat exist elsewhere (usually in a major centre) — in the unlikely 
event these jobs exist at ail! The assumption is that getting ahead 
means getting out The resulting community decline is seen as an 
unfortunate, but inevitable, cost of promoting individual 
advancement Whether corrimuniiy decline really is so inevitable" 
has become a moot point The deck is stacked to make this a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. 

For, with the rarest of exceptions, social policies do not facilitate 
activities designed to help people suffering common setbacks to 
work together to effectively come to grips with the underlying 
social/economic problems afflicting them and their community 
Neither is governmental intervention routinely designed to assist 
them to learn how best to work together as a community to 
improve their collective lot. In this way. government social 
programs tend to perpetuate the belief that people’s problems are 
strictly their own (and the government’s) concern and that the only 
sensible responses to these problems are individualistic ones. This 
set of beliefs and behaviours effectively undermines any sense that 
people are "all in this together 

Second, government social programs inadvertently have worked 
against community cohesiveness by segregating small, rural 
populations along the lines of eligibility criteria — and thus, 
atomising these little communities into disparate, rival "client 
groups*. For instance, rural women get special breast cancer 
screening services, but there is no equivalent prostate cancer 
screening program for rural men. Aboriginal members of the 
community are offered lots of goodies denied to their non- 
Aboriginal neighbours Migrant kids get free help to improve their 
language skills, but non-migrant kids with language difficulties 
have to arrange and pay for tutors. Ed Jackson, as a farmer, gets up 
to two years of income support, plus a generous “re-establishment 
grant*’ to help him cope with leaving the farm — but, Ed’s brother. 
Bill, gets nothing when his farm equipment business goes bust and 
he has to sell his home to cover the business’ debts. While there is 
a defensible rationale in each of these cases, the point is that, 
cumulatively, they exacerbate existing rural community tensions. 

Third, the programs and payments through which many social 
policies become manifest have created a deep dependence on 
government assistance — even in that last bastion of rugged 
independence: rural Australia. Faced with escalating demands and 
shrinking budgets, Austr.^lian governments now are becoming 
enamoured with the idea c individuals and communities pulling 
themselves up by their own bootstraps 

It’s going to be an uphill fight to sell this particular brand of "self- 
reliance*’ to a public long-accustomed to thinking that "it is the 
government’s job to sort it out’’ when times get tough. Australia 
tan take pride in the strength and comprehensiveness of the safety 
net It has provided in the past for its citizens. Dependency is 
nothing more than the other side of the same com 

One key problem is that governments too often provide what some 
refer to as "disabling help”. To the extent that rural individuals see 
themselves both as helpless victims (of w’hoever, or whatever, is 
the villain) and as passive clients of the government, they will have 
lost much of their will and their skill to improve their own 
prospects 

The same is true at the community level. When rural communities 
buy into the individualistic, self-fulfilling negative prophecy 
mentioned earlier, they lose much of their motivation and their 
capacity to arrive at collective solutions to their common 
problems Similarlv, wlien rural communities depend primanly on 
governments, they lose the knack of depending on each other In 
such circumstances, it doesn’t lake long for them to lose any 
meaningful sense of themselves as a community at all 

The point here is not that Australia’s major social policies should 
be scrapped The far-reaching web ol social and educational 
programs, policies and payments genuinely liave helped a 
tremendous number (and proixirtion) of rural Australians over a 
I ou^^ideiMhle epan (d time In tetins ol iis .ivowed ni.uul.ue 
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promoting equity in, and access to, the benefits of citizenship for 
all Australians — social policy has been a success. 

However, from a rural development perspective, social policy has a 
dark side that only rarely is brought to light. It is relentlessly 
individualistic. It docs undermine community cohesiveness. And, it 
will continue to foster more dependency on government than 
community self-reliance. Seen in this light, Australian social policy 
looks surprisingly anti-social 

Because of all these realities, the social policies now in place are no 
more capable of sparking a rural rejuvenation than Australia’s 
current primary industries policy. Upon close examination, the 
combination of these tw'o realms of public policy shows 
remarkably little promise of functioning well as Australia’s de facto 
rural development policy. Corisequently, we must conclude that 
p.iral development policy in Australia is broke and does need to be 
fixed — if not entirely reconstructed. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

So, what does make more sense? As a starting point, Australia 
needs an explicit, pow'erful, and comprehensive rural development 
policy rather than continuing to rely on its odd amalgam of 
industry and social policies. We think rural development policy 
should give top priority to six goals: 

Goal 1. A growing rural population base. 

A significant net rural depopulation would be counter-productive 
to the well-being of both urban and rural Australia, and. thus, 
damaging to the national interest. Given this reality, official 
neutrality on the subject of population distribution serves no 
useful purpose. 

It is neither possible nor sensible for governments to ensure that 
every rural community will increase or even maintain its current 
number of residents. Conversely, it is wrong for governments, 
through action or neglect, to exacerbate the decline of rural 
communities. Governments should do all they reasonably can — 
in terms of their own operations, allocations and influence on the 
private sector — to assist rural Australia, as a whole, to increase ns 
population base in both absolute and relative terms. 

Goal 2, An equitable share of the rewards derived from rural 

resources should be reaped by niral people and communities. 

At present, rural Australia and rural Australians produce a 
disproportionately high share of the nations wealth and assets 
and yet, they receive a disproponionately low share of the ensuing 
benefits. There is nothing wrong with others sharing in the rural 
harvest. There is plenty wrong when it happens at the expense of 
rural people and rural communities 

Rural Australians, as citizens, are entitled to a fair go. They also 
deserve a fair share of the goodies directly attributable to rural 
places and people, A wide range of individuals and organizations 
(foreign and domestic, public and private) are thriving from their 
relationship with rural Australia, However, most rural people and 
places across Australia are not thriving. Rural Australians can ill- 
afford to underwrite the well-being of others when their own well- 
being is anything but certain. 

There is something fundamentally wrong when rural people and 
communities benefit last and least from “rural development . It is 
inexcusable when governments themselves arc party to such 
exploitation. Rural development policy worthy of the name 
advances the interests of all rural people and communities. It treats 
them as ends worthy of respect, not as the means to other peoples 
ends 

Goal 3. A growing and diversifying rural economic isc. 

It is useless to encourage more people to reside in rural Australia if 
the rural economy cannot productively absorb them, l^nilarly, it is 
far easier to divide the rural economic pie fairly when the pie is 
getting bigger and there is plenty to go around. Accordingly, a key 
objective ol rural development pollcie.s should be to foster a rural 
economy that is growing in terms of both its size and iis diversity 
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Agnculiure. niminf;. loresirv’, and fishinf» all will coniinue to lx* 
<.ornersiones of Australia's rural economy Desirahk* or not, 
siranfxauon among producers of the major export commodities 
into tliree groups — large Australian corporations, transnational 
corporations with a network of mid-size Australian producers 
under contract, plus a relatively small number of enirepreneunal 
producers who can^e out a special niche for themselves — seems 
very likely to intensify 

Small to mid-size primarv' producers are going to have to exploit 
new options (in tenns of both what they produce and how/where 
It IS marketed) in order to stay in business. And, Minister Crean 
and the Department of Primary Industries and Energy are on target 
when they emphasize the need and opportunities for adding value 
to primary' goods. (Crean. 1992a, 1992b) The economic challenge 
IS for nirnl Australians to position themselves to capture a much 
larger share of this lucrative side of the pnmary industries. 

The economic diversity that already can be found across rural 
Australia must he nurtured and expanded Tourism, as w'ell as 
ser\nces for retired people, second home owners and long-range 
commuters are obvious areas in which rural economic growth 
could occur. There also are promising possibilities for both 
recruiting and creating businesses (e g., those in information 
processing) that have no particular need to have most of their 
employees physically located in metropolitan areas (Dillman, 199 1; 
Horner Reeve, 1991) Rural development policy must actively 
encourage and assist rural people to become involved and 
proficient in all these economic arenas, as w'ell as a hundred other, 
smaller, more localized (but viable) enterprise opportunities 
(Bry'den, 1992). 

Coal 4. A growing rural employment base. 

One fundamental flaw with Australia’s primary industnes policy is 
that it IS entirely possible (indeed, likely) that net earnings in this 
sector will increase dramatically without net rural employment 
increasing by a single job. That may be okay from a balance of 
trade perspective, but it would be a dead loss from a rural 
development perspective 

Except for the minonty of people who have income sources that 
are mobile, most migration into Australia’s rural and remote 
centres has been in search of jobs. For all too many, it has proved 
futile. There are a number of growing non-metropolitan places (in 
terms of population) that have unemployment rates way above the 
national average. This is not the hallmark of successful rural 
development. 

Rural development policy must focus on the task of turning 
economic growth into employment growth. In the rural context, 
this also requires a lot of attention to the realms of self- 
employment and pluriacti\nty (the currently fashionable temi for 
stringing together multiple income-producing activities and part- 
time work to make ends meet) (Fuller, 1990; Gray et al,1993). In 
other words, being fully employed in rural Australia will not 
always mean working a regular, year-round job in someone else’s 
enterprise or organization. 

More employment in rural Australia and better employment for 
rural Australians are not just worthwhile objectives They also are a 
crucial indicator of the extent to which rural development policies, 
programs and activities actually are on the right track. 

Goal 5. An improved quality of rural life. 

Rural Australians want to have a good life, not merely make a good 
living They value the traditional rural amenities, such as fresh air, 
clean water, a nice environment, and a measure of peace and quiet. 
They also value the amenities more often available to their 
metropolitan cousins — from effective access to good quality, 
.iffordahle child care to the ability to take advantage of varied 
educational, cultural and recreational opportunities Within the 
context of resource and circumstantial constraints, Australia 
,ilready has reduced many key in ( »an/rural disparities 

More could, and should, be done. Rural development policies now 
need to focus at least as much on building upon rural strengths as 
on compensating (or the “tyranny of distance" Rural policy (and 



policymakers) must put aside the old "deficit model" that views 
rural communities stnctly in terms of what they lack (compared to 
the capital cities), rather than all they have (that can contnbute to a 
good quality of life). Most ol all, rural development policies in this 
area must flow from the perceived needs and interests of rural 
people themselves rather than from the paternalistic presumptions 
of capital city-based policymakers far removed from the rural 
scene. 

Goal 6. Stronger, more cohesive rural communities. 

Existing social policies, programs and payments tend cither to be 
very individualistic, or to stratify rural people along demographic 
and occupational lines. Such policies foster dependency on 
governments, and exacerbate social tensions within rural Australia 

Rural development policy needs to place much greater emphasis 
on the oft-neglected task of helping rural people work together 
creatively, effectively, and cooperatively as communities. Developing 
local leadership, encouraging self-reliance, and strengthening 
comrhunity institutions — in essence, local capacity building — is 
a necessary priority for rural development policy evenai the 
national level. Community development, unlike infrastructure 
development, simply cannot be imposed from the outside. 

If taken seriously, and acted upon sensibly, a rural development 
policy emphasizing these six goals could profoundly improve the 
future prospects of rural Australia and rural Australians We 
recognize that these six goals all seem fairly innocuous and self- 
evident. They give this impression, in part, because the inverse of 
each goal is so obviously undesirable. After all, who would 
advocate a policy intended to result in "weaker, less cohesive rural 
communities", let alone in "a collapsing rural economy"? 

But, make no mistake about it, these six goals represent a radically 
different policy agenda than the one currently in place across 
Australia. No one advocates the "other side" of these goals for the 
same reason that no one creates a policy encouraging water to flow 
downhill — namely, that it will happen on its own anyway, the 
negative inertia in rural Australia too.iy is sufficient to all but 
guarantee that the inverse of each of these slx goals will occur in a 
significant number of rural places. 

In this sense, the lack of an explicit, powerful and comprehensive 
policy in favor of these six rural development goals the moral 
equivalent of a policy against them. No elite group secretly meets 
late at night in the state capitals, in Canberra, or overseas to plot 
the decline of Australia’s rural people and places. The tragedy is 
that such a conspiracy need not exist at all in order for rural 
Australians to continue to be lurmed. Just doing nothing is all that 
is required to make sure that many of Australia’s rural 
communities, like water in a mountain creek, will continue in a 
downward direction. Thus, we believe Australia’s failure to create 
and implement a rural development policy worthy of the name 
constitutes a pernicious sin of omission. 

Fortunately, it is not an irreversible failure. It is not too late for 
Australia to turn these six goals into realities. The first step is to 
understand that rural decline is neither inevitable, nor so difficult 
(and expensive) to reverse that it would be foolish to bother 
making the effort. 

While there is not a utopian bone in our bodies, w-e do believe that 
Australian policymakers — and perhaps rural Australians 
themselves — have underestimated both the assets Australia has 
going for it in a rural development effort and the relatively small 
distance that must be traversed in order for Australia’s rural 
economy and communities to be back on track. Compared to the 
rural development challenges facing most of the world s countnes. 
including quite a few OECD nations. Australia continues to live up 
to Its reputation as ’’the lucky country” 

To cite one example, Australia does not have to contend with the 
problems of scale that accompany the presence of huge rural 
popuhitions Even if one applies the same principles, policies and 
practices, "ving to create a better future for lens of millions ol 
rural peop' spread across thousands of rural communities is a far 
different, and more difficult, task than the one facing Australia. 
Thus, small rural {population is a big advantage 
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Australia’s other rural developmciu advantages ineiude 

a the amount of usable space and ihc i^reai. diverse, natural 
resource base. 

b the existing physical infrastructure (i e., transport, 
communications, etc ); 

c the absence of abject poverty, widespread illiteracy, and poor 
health; 

d the presence of social, educational, commercial and financial 
institutions; ' 

e the reality of widespread, untapped rural economic 
opportunities; 

f the relatively well-educated, skilled, diverse, clever rural 
population; and 

g the level of public resources already flowing into rural 
communities. 

This foundation for optimism emphatically does not mean that 
rural development in Australia will be either quick or easy. It will 
not. We see no magic bullet, grand scheme, or emerging economic 
miracle that save the day in one fell swoop. We do not offer 
one best system for achievnng rural development because we are 
convinced that no such system exists. Our expenence tells us that 
the rural development process (to be implemented with integnty) 
must be as localized, idiosyncratic and mulii-faceted as rural 
.Australia itself 

MOVING BEYOND CONSPIRACY THEORIES 

There is no conspiracy against rural Australia. Ironically, however, 
what is needed most at the moment is a conspiracy in Javour of 
rural Australia. People ought to be staying up late at night — not 
only across the countryside, but also in the state capitals and 
Canberra — scheming together to advance the interests of 
Australia’s rural people and places. Although usually thought of in 
negative terms, "to conspire" merely means to plot together toward 
a common goal literally, to "breathe together as one". 

Such unity of purpose and cooperative action have been 
conspicuous by their absence. Instead, rural Australians have 
organized themselves into a variety of splinter groups (usually 
along occupational lines) — in the relatively rare instances when 
they have come together at all. This fragmentation is anathema to 
the creation and implementation of effective rural development 
policy Worse, in political terms, rural disunity allows 
policymakers to act with impunity as they relegate rural 
development to the “too hard" basket. 

The kind of explicit, powerful and comprehensive rural 
development policy outlined here cannot occur without a broad- 
based “conspiracy" in its favor. The six goals put forward are 
acheiveable. But. they will not happen by accident, nor will they be 
accomplished as the result of all the relevant parties behaving as if 
they are independent agents having no particular stake in the well- 
being of any of the others. 

The difficult truth is that rural Australians — indeed, virtually all 
Australians — are in the same boat together. Since it not possible 
to sink only part of a boat, Australians' fates are linked more 
intimately, and more powerfully, than they might prefer. If rural 
people sink, everyone sinks 

Accordingly, the first step on the road to meaningful and lasting 
rural development is to begin the process of organizing alliances 
and finding mutually-beneficial ways of interacting. We see five 
major alliances that must exist for rural development to end up 
being more than a short-lived, ineffectual, flash in the pan. 

First, alliances should be organized and activated within rural 
communities First, and foremost, rural people sharing the same 
locales need to find ways to move beyond the old divisions among 
them in order to recognize, and build upon, the (.ommon ground 
that can unite them. Even if their external “partners" in the rural 
development process fail them, there is much that united 
communities can accomplish strictly on their own, but very little 
that diviaod ones will be able to achieve (Australian Local 
Government Association. 1 992) 



Across rural communities Australia has some e/ramples of. and 
some success in. using rurality to assist- people in crossing the 
boundaries separating them For : tance, the Country Women s 

Association of Australia, the Isolated Children's Parents' 
Association, and the Society for the Provision of Education in Rural 
Areas have become significant national organizations. In addition, 
a few' excellent, interdisciplinary rural centres operate at the 
tertiary level — most notably, those at the Univeisuy of New 
England, James Cook University and Charles Sturt University. 
However, there continues to be a gap in terms of an all-inclusive 
rural organization with a remit broad enough to serve as an 
advocate for the six rural development goals presented here (or, for 
whatever other formulation of the “the rural agenda" evolves in this 
process). 

Between rural communities and governments. There is a tension 
inherent to the idea of having a national policy that should 
manifest itself differently, not only from state to state, but also 
from community to community. Governmems at the national and 
state levels are more experienced in pushing uniformity and 
enforcing compliance than in fostering diversity and encouraging 
local innovation. 

Similarly, local communities are more accustomed to acting in 
accordance with government directives (or reacting against them) 
than they are in designing and taking responsibility for anything as 
complex as rural development. Nevertheless, governments and 
communities must find new ways of genuinely acting as partners, 
instead of remaining stuck in their familiar, counter-productive 
roles of provider/client, regulator/regulated (Kretzmann 6s: 
McKnight.1993; Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, 1 990). 

Fourth, alliances should be organised and activated between the 
public and private sectors. The public sector will have a heavy 
hand in the rural development process. And yet, omnipresent as it 
is, the public sector cannot do rural development on its own 
(Davenport, Lynch & Douglas, 1991). Ultimately, the success of 
rural development will hinge equally on the cumulative effect of 
thousands of private decisions and actions — from the individual 
to the community level, and from the small business to the 
transnational corporation level. 

For the simple reason that neither side can succeed in fulfilling its 
goals without the cooperation oi the other, effective public-private 
partnerships will be both a c^iUSc', and a consequence, of genuine 
rural development (Orgamsjtion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. 199 lb &1986). 

Fifth, alliances should be organized and activated across the urban- 
rural divide. While there is much common ground and many 
mutually-bcneficial actions that could be taken, there is an 
unfortunate tradition of pretending that rural and urban 
Australians are somehow not deeply interdependent. Few things 
could be farther from the truth. For instance, official trade policies 
aside, it is crystal clear that both urban and rural Australians would 
benefit greatly by people throughout the nation really making an 
effort to "buy Australian" And yet. rural Australians happily go on 
buying imported manufactured goods when there are comparable 
equivalents made in urban Australia. At the same time, in order to 
save a few cents, Australian city-dwellers (and food companies) 
think nothing of buying Brazilian oranges, for example, w'hile 
perfectly good Australian oranges remain unsold 

Through jobs lost (or never created in the first place) in both 
urban manufacturing anj rural production, through higher taxes 
(to alleviate the hardships caused when jobs, business, and profits 
are siphoned off from the Australian economy), and through 
unmet social needs (as the demands on the public sector exceed 
available revenues). Australians pay dearly to maintain the illusion 
that urban and niral people can afford to treat each other with 
such ca/alier disregard It is time to stop pretending and to get on 
wath doing whatever each side can do to support and advance the 
other Therefore, one ta.sk of a national rural development effort 
should be to conduct a campaign to help all Australians 
understand, and act po.sitively in relation to, the fact of urban-rural 
interdependence. 
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It ^ii.nild be understood ih,ii building ihcsc alli,inces is not lusi a 
precondition for the rrul rural development that follows Nor is it 
)usi a necessary act ol political consiiiuency-building en route to 
the rural development agenda itself Rather, it is more accurate to 
view this organizing effort as a fundamental stage of rural 
development 

Dunng the first centuiy’ of European settlement in Australia, rural 
people and places were fundamentally sell-sufficient and isolated 
They quite literally lived or died on the wisdom of their own 
decisions and the strength of their own actions. Agencies, events 
and forces emanating from the “big smoke" (and beyond) could 
have an impact, but only rarely did thev touch the livc^ of rural 
.Australians immediately or profoundly 

During the second century, that deep isolation increasingly was 
diminished Modern transportation systems, the growth and 
reach of government, the tight linkages with international 
commerce, and. most recently, the presence of advanced 
communication/information technologies all contributed to the 
bush becoming both less isolated and less independent. One 
consequence of decreased isolation is that rural people and places 
have become integrated into the larger fabnc of Australian society 
For better and worse, they are no longer on their own. 

Manv people and communities have not fully adjusted to the 
changing realities o( Australian rural life And yet. whether or not 
they choose to recognize, acknowledge, or make the best possible 
use of. the ties that bind them to the rest of the nation, the fact of 
interdependence remains. Turning this lact to the advantage of 
rural people and places is as significant a rural development 
challenge for this generation as overcoming geographic solation 
was for prcMous generations 

The crucial work lies in helping rural people put aside the illusion 
of rugged independence in order to fully reap the benefits of a 
vanety of mutually-beneticial partnerships. No one can say. in 
advance, exactly what will come of the partnerships and alliances 
mentioned earlier. They inentably will develop a life of their own 
There may be disappointments and betrayals along the way 
However, it also is highly probable that progress will be made — 
of a kind, and to a degree, wholly unimagined when these 
partnerships and alliances first were formed 

THE FOUR “E”S 

The SIX rural development goals noted earlier answer the question 
of w'hat IS to be accomplished The new rural alliances just 
described — if brought to fruition — answer the question about 
who will design, plan. fund, implement, and evaluate Australia's 
rural development policy No single party to these alliances — 
neither local communities, nor the Commonwealth Government 
— unilaterally can make rural development succeed. It will lake a 
conspiracy among them all to create a better future for rural 
Australia and rural Australians. 

But. the question about "how* rural development best can be 
accomplished remains to be answered. In large measure, this final 
question must be answered by all the people, organizations and 
agencies entrusted with the nation’s rural development mission 
Nevertheless, there are four arenas of action we would recommend 
in order to breathe life into the rural development goals We refer 
to these as the four “E’’s empowerment, environment, 
entrepreneurship, and education What follows is a brief overview 
of each of the four “E 's 

Empowerment 

The OEv’D n.uionv. at least as much as Third World ones, have .’ i 
unlortimate habit ol treating rural development as something to he 
tlone to rural areas, or for rural eomnuinities What often is 
mis.sing IS any ethos that envi.sions rural development as something 
that only can he done properly hv and with rural people 
ihen\sel\es 

(ioverriniem.il paternalism, no matter how welbintentioned. is a 
\ery poor suh'^iiuite (or rural communities acting on their own 



hehall Rural development validates the maxim that "self- 
governmem is always heiier than good govern men T’.-’ 

Until recently, arguments in favor of rural self-reliance were 
considered controversial, and regarded with considerable disdain, 
by government officials Now, self-reliance and empowerment 
have become trendy concepts in the same government circles. We 
would like to believe that this sea-change in attitudes is the result 
of an objective analysis of actual experience with rural 
development initiatives around the world.’’ 

However, we suspect other factors have swayed the opinions of 
some officials For them, the appeal lies in the fact that this 
philosophy can be twisted to rationalize slashing public sector 
funding In other words, rural people will be “empowered” to have 
too little access to loo few resources to have any realistic hope of 
sparking rural development. 

For other less-than-noble officials, the appeal of rural self-reliance 
can be found in the ability to pass the buck back to rural 
communities. In this case, rural people will be “empowered” to 
shoulder all the responsibility for problems not entirely of their 
own making, and then to accept all the blame when they cannot 
solve these problems entirely on their own 

To harried bureaucrats who perceive themselves as being 
burdened wiih too lew re^ources and too many responsibilities as 
It IS. the temptation to kill both the budgetary and the 
accountability birds with one stone — “rural self-reliance* — is 
perfectly understandable. Nevertheless, it still is wrong The need 
for rural empowerment does not create a legitimate excuse for 
governmental abdication. Empowerment-promoting public 
policies and public officials continue to be necessary 

Properly understood, empowerment is the process by which all 
parties having a suke in rural development (i e.. all those in the 
aforementioned alliances) come to agreement around two essential 
Items. First, they must find common ground at the conceptual 
level, what will be done and who will play which roles. Second, 
they must agree on an operational strategy for marshaling and 
applying the resources (human, financial, physical, institutional, 
legal, educational, technical, etc ) necessary for all stake-holders to 
have every reasonable chance of playing their role successfully 

In essence, all stake-holders in the rural development process must 
be empowered to contribute, as partners, to the creation of the 
overall policy and implementation plan Subsequently, each stake- 
holder IS empowcied to take responsibility for undertaking those 
specific aspects of the overall initiative each is best-suited and 
.idequately resourced to accomplish. Thus, empowerment is not 
merely about consultation. Nor is it about superficial participation 
in the schemes that other parties create, impose and control as a 
jait accompli. Rather, empowerment is about all stake-holders 
accepting and acting honorably in relation to their independent 
and collective responsibilities. 

We must note that not all rural people are enamoured with the 
prospect of being “empowered ”, even in an authentic sense Some 
have become content with the dual role of passive client and active 
critic in relation to other people’s actions However, rural 
development is not a spectator sport. U is no more legitimate for 
rural people to abdicate responsibility for rural development than 
It IS for government officials to do so. 

When any single stake-holder is faced w'ilh a seemingly 
over^vhelming rural development goal (such as. "a growing rural 
employment base”), the common impulse is to run for cover, pass 
the buck, or toss the whole thing ito the ”loo hard basket. Aet. 
lh(‘ power in empowerment comes Irom all stake-holders working 
together as a mutual ly-supjior live team 

The empowerment process allo\ss stake-lu'lders to tome together 
to figure whith pieces of the action each can best accomplish on 
their ow’n. which ones require support from other stake-holders, 
and which require joint action In other words, U is the process by 
which rural development goals can he reduced to manageable size 
and through which ail stake-licilders are helped to play to their 
individual and collective strengths, rather than to I heir respective 
weaknesses 
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One concreit priomy wuhin Uus empowcrmeni siraie^y is lo re- 
examine — and. if necessary, re-crcaic — an insmunonal siruaure 
dial will enhance iraiher than impede) rural development Even 
brillianily conceived rural policies and programs engendering 
widespread support have been fatally undermined during the 
implementation process Across the OECD nations, there have 
been so many such ''slips ’iwixi cup and lip" that intensive 
attention is now focused on how best to reform, or create, 
insiuuiions that wall do justice to everyone’s good intentions and 
that truly will "deliver the goods" (Stern, N^2) 

Environment 

Environmental considerations are an imponanl pan of each of the 
six rural development goals advocated here They are a vital, 
tempering influence, making people cognizant of both the 
unintended, negative consequences of development iniiiaiivcs, and 
the availability of better alternatives. 

For example, while the steady in-migraiion of people to non- 
meiropoliian, coastal areas over the past decade meets the goal of 
"a growing rural population base", there are legitimate concerns 
about the environmental damage now resulting from such 
unplanned and uncontrolled growth. Ironically, the 
accomplishment of this one goal in these places is now ruining the 
chances of accomplishing another, equally important, goal an 
improved quality of rural life. This conflict need not occur 
Properly understood, rural development is a long-term 
phenomenon that must be economically, socially and 
environmentally sustainable. To cause a net degradation of the 
rural environment in the name of rural development is to be as 
foolish as the proverbial farmer who eats his own seed com. 

Fortunately, Australia already has recognized this contradiction 
'and is well on the way to creating a societal ethos of environmental 
protection and improvement. This can be seen in the far more than 
token attention given in recent years to “ecologically sustainable 
development" (ESD) (Commonwealth of Australia, 1992. 
Ecologically Sustainable Development Working Groups, 1992a, 
1992b; Holmberg, 1992). Even the Department of Primary 
Industries and Energy (which, in most other countries, would be a 
bastion of anti-environmentalism) has been working to integrate 
an ESD philosophy into its mainstream policies and programs.'® 

Governments also deserve considerable credit (as do rural people 
themselves) for the energy, enthusiasm and skill with which they 
are beginning to implement the National Landcare Program The 
combination of strategically-placed public funding and extensive 
voluntary participation on the part of primary producers, rural 
citizens and private organizations is a healthy one Important 
substantive w'ork is being done and an interesting new rural 
development alliance is starting to emerge 

Beyond the role that environmentalism plays as a brake on unwise 
and unsustainable activities, environmental considerations also 
open up a wide range of new possibilities for rural development. 
These include a host of excellent new economic and employment 
opportunities in such areas as ecotourism. environmental audits 
and analyses, waste management and recycling, solar energy 
products and services, environmental and outdoor education, 
mine-site rehabilitation, and water conservation (Griffiths, 1993a). ■ 

There are two related challenges in transforming these enticing 
possibilities into pragmatic opportunities. The first is to figure out 
the nature and needs of the market for each of these areas. The 
second is to engage in those activities that will result in rural 
people and communities being at the cutting edge of these 
developments 

There is one other environment-oriented, rural development 
strategy worth special mention This is the burgeoning area ol what 
might be called 'earth-friendly, health-enhancing" agricultural 
production. Farming of thus kind is predicated upon the significant 
shift m consumer ideologies and preferences in relation to food. In 
turn, these altitudinal shifts are causing an important realignment 
of the market for many agricultural products, particularly in the 
OECD countries. 



Throughout the modern era. there have been two fundamental 
demands placed on farmers. One was quantitative to produce as 
much food as possible — both to avoid politically destabilizing, 
domestic shortages and to generate export earnings. The other was 
economic; to produce food as cheaply as possible — to allow 
nearly everyone to purchase the "basics" while allowing the average 
OECD citizen to have an abundant and varied diet without 
spending too large a percentage of income on food). 

The fact that farmers, for the first time in history were able to 
routinely achieve these two goals was miracle enough to satisfy 
previous generations. How farmers accomplished this miracle was 
their business. 

Current consumers still want farmers to satisfy these two 
traditional demands. But, in the OECD nations, a relatively 
w'ealthy, relatively powerful sub-group of consumers are raising 
the ante. They nowalso want agricultural products (fresh and 
processed) that meet two higher criteria. 

The first of these is qualitative, that foods have the greatest possible 
nutritional value and the lowest possible level of health-risking 
adulteration (at any stage, from seed to supermarket). The second 
new criterion is environmental, that producing food has the 
minimal possible adverse impact on the environment. 

In practical terms, this means consumers want food that is 
produced without harmful chemicals that either destroy the quality 
of agricultural land, or pollute above-ground/below-ground water 
supplies. This demand can be difficult to satisfy either for technical 
agricultural reasons, or because of differing definitions and 
standards among con.^'umers (Reeve, 1990). There also are 
contradictions within these preferences.*’ However, the general 
direction of these demands, and the fact that the ranks of those 
making them are growing, remain clear. 

It also has become increasingly apparent that these consumers are 
willing to be flexible on the second of the traditional standards. In 
other words, they have shown a willingness to put their money 
where their mouths are by paying higher prices for agricultural 
goods meeting the new criteria. 

All this has potentially huge rural development implications for 
Australia. While there are real obstacles to overcome, it also is true 
that Australia may be well-placed to embrace these new criteria. 
For example, the fact that much of the consumer demand for this 
type of food comes from the northern hemisphere means that the 
opposite growing seasons here give Australia a competitive 
advantage (for six months a year, anyway) over local farmers there. 
There also is a parallel domestic demand in Australia. 

This emerging market has not gone unrecognized. The Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy (and top DPIE olficials) routinely 
include glowing references to Australia's “clean, green image and 
its capacity to produce a range of pure, healthy foods" 
(Crean.1992; Newton. 1993). However, they are talking more 
about what could be than about what is true of Australian farming. 
Australia may have a clean, green image, but the underlying reality 
IS that Australian farmers routinely use their fair share of anificial 
agricultural inputs from fertilizers to herbicides and pesticides 

The image alone will not suffice in gaining Australian producers a 
stable foothold in the emerging market for genuinely clean, green 
agricultural products especially as consumer demands are codified 
into testing standards, and as definitional disputes about such 
terms as "organic" finally are resolved. Similarly, while it is true 
that Australia has the capacity to produce a range of pure and 
healthy foods, it is not true that this capacity has been developed 
very widely, or very deeply, within Australian agriculture 
(Lawrence, 1987). 

A dichotomy may emerge soon within the structure of Australian 
agriculture. The “big ticket", traditional areas of agricultural 
production are likely to become even more large-scale and 
^ corporate-dominated. In other nations, this has meant production 
systems that are not particularly clean, green or pure. For reasons 
noted previously, the rural development implications of big. 
corporate farming are not very positive. 
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8v conirasi, ihcrc arc vcr>- c.xciiin^ rural development prospect*^ m 
ihc area of carih-fricndly . hcalih-cnliancin^t; food produaion, 
processing, marketing and distribution This type ol agntulture is 
labor-intensive. Consequently, it has a job-creaiion potential that 
mainstream farming cannot match. It also has the advantage of 
Ireeing producers from the death-grip inherent to a system that 
demands more and more expensive technological, land, and 
chemical inputs (usually resulting in enormous levels of debt) and. 
yet. results in lower and lower unit pnees (and. thus, an inability 
to repay the debt) 

li will not be easy to make the necessar>‘ changes, but it may be the 
List, best hope for current farmers to remain in — and for new 
ones’to enter -- the field of agriculture Chief among the changes 
will be the need for such clean, green farmers to organize 
themselves effectively as a group for education and training, 
advocaev. quality control, purchasing, marketing and distribution 
purposes. The merits of rugged individualism are likely to be 
seriously limted here 

Entrepreneurship 

This **E" lies at the heart of our recommended strategy for 
Australian rural development It is an integral part of each of the 
SIX goals outlined In fact, it is not overstating the case to argue 
that without a significant new burst ot entrepreneurial activity 
across rural Australia, the prospects lor deep and lasting rural 
development are practically nil 

.As a nation still experiencing the ravages of prolonged, high 
unemployment. Australia is understandably preoccupied with the 
idea of |ob creation. However, governments cannot afford (even by 
running budget deficits) to create enough publicly-financed jobs to 
meet the need. Moreover, to view job creation as "the answer" is to 
look through the wrong end of the telescope. Job creation is an 
outcome, not a development strategy 

The simple truth is that the best way to end up with more jobs, 
especially good, sustainable jobs, is to do three things: prevent 
unnecessary business closures; expand the productive operations 
of existing companies; and, create successful new enterprises. 

Rural development policy and practice must be single-minded in 
their devotion to accomplishing these thiee tasks across non- 
metropolitan Australia. So much hinges on the realization of these 
three tasks because they are the only routes to genuine job 
creation, not only in the private sector, but also in the public 
sector, as well (because of increased revenues to governments) 

The other simple truth is that rural Australia has lots of viable new 
economic opportunities, even in those places lacking any new \oh 
opportunities. In every primary industry, all aspects of “value- 
adding", tourism, services, manufacturing, and other segments of 
the economy, there are rural economic opportunities being 
overlooked and left untapped (Griffiths. l9Q3b) 

Everyone does not have to wan around for someone else to create 
jobs for which they can apply Some rural people can create their 
own jobs by creating their own businesses 

The implication of this fact is that self-employment and 
entrepreneurship deserve to he accorded a far higher priority than 
has been the case in the past. Rural development, properly 
understood, is the process through w'hich rural people and 
communities come to discover and exploit the range of economic 
ojiportumties to be found in their own backyards. 

Ill Australia, as in other OECD nations, small businesses have been 
the leading job creators Self-employed people anti small 
businesses also have been the cuiting edge in product and ser%ice 
innovations, the leaders in lindiiig and exploiting valuable ‘'niches" 
\Mihui doinesiR aiul international iiiaikels. and the segnietil ol the 
business world that most fiequently buys Australian, reinvests 
profits domestically, and produces a multiplier elfect within 
Australia (Commonwealth Department of Industry. Technology 
and Commerce. 1 992) 

t)( course, many rural Australians alreaily arc self-employed, or 
own and ojx‘rate iheir own entei prises Quite a few have done, and 
.ire doing, very well indeed Tb' \ h.ive a valuable role to plav as 



mentors to those people in iheir own communities who are 
preparing to take the entrepreneurial leap (Commission tor the 
Future, 1990) 

Other rural Australians long have engaged in w'hat can be called 
survival entrepreneurship in which several seasonal jobs and 
income-generating activities have been strung together to make 
(often meagre) ends meet. In relation to these more marginal 
“entrepreneurs", the rural development challenge is to help them 
figure out how' to improve their work, their markets, their ways of 
doing business, and their results This is a do-able task, but one 
undertaken too rarely, and too feebly, in Australia’s past. 

The Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development has 
given heightened attention to rural development over the past few 
years. It, too, now champions local entrepreneurship as one of the 
cornerstones of any sensible national rural development policy. As 
OECD’s Council notes : 

The priority policy objective for most rural areas is to facilitate 
their competitiveness in the market economy by building on 
their natural advantages and encouraging economic 
diversification... T.+e process ol diversification and building 
local economic bases is so important that... local development 
efforts now often stress measures to encourage local 
entrepreneurship and the expansion of existing, community- 
based enterprises as a more stable and inherently more 
beneficial form ol development [than either relying solely on 
the primary sector or recruiting outside industry j... The fact 
that so many communities have found the means to foster 
development and adjust successfully to economic changes is 
reason to believe that, with modest help from central 
governments, many others can as w'ell. (Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. 1992a) 

OECD followed up this rural development policy statement with 
an excellent book entitled. Businesses and Jobs in the Rural WVrId 
(Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment. 1992b). Among the many valuable insights and 
recommendations offered are the following. 

1 . Above all. it is imperative that public policy move away from 
the practice of trying to shield rural communities from 
change; unless exposed to change and given the resources 
and assistance to cope with it, they will continue to be 
trapped in dependency on external support. 

2. A local economic development approach, on the contrary, 

has the goal of assisting communitie.; and their 
entrepreneurs to manage change and exploit opportunities 
for development. It builds on the considerable capacity often 
present m rural communities for innovation and 
entrepreneurship. Fanners, for instance, have a long 
tradition of self-reliance and entrepreneurship. Agricultural 
policies have inadvertently transformed them into 
dependent producers, and locked them into a situation 
where the crucial factor for success is not business acumen 
so much as effectiveness as a political lobby The signals that 
these policies give arc in the long term inimical to the 
development of rural areas ^ 

3 Policymakers will therefore have to respond to these 
challenges in new ways Four key areas where reform can 
occur are 

• The removal of disincentives to entrepreneurship by 
outmoded regulations, controls, practices and institutions; 

• The provision of the necessary physical infrastructure and 
intermediar)' agencies to assist entrepreneurs; 

• Investment in programmes and insiiiniions for education 
and training, noi only (or ihe general worklorce bin also 
specifically for entrepreneurs, and for people wanting to 
start and e.xpami their own business, aiul 

• Creation of effective local capital markets and improved 
access to capital 

One'final point. It is both natural and correct for rural 
development policy to emphasize entrcprenenrship for indiviJuuK 
There is no substmile for the combination of an individual with an 
entr^reneuriiil sj^ark and an environment in which that spaik is 
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fanned through appropriate kinds, and levels, of support from 
other people and institutions 

At the same time, it also is useful to think of entrepreneurship in 
broader terms than specific commercial ventures owned and 
operated by a particular person. The essence of entrepreneurship is 
not business management, but rather the cultivated ability to see 
and seize opportunities, where others see only problems — or see 
nothing at all 

The classic traits of successful entrepreneurs — perseverance, 
creativity, an ability to marshal and use available resources, 
attention to detail, open-mindedness, and the ability to leant from 
experience — all would hold communities m good stead. 

There is considerable scope for local organizations, institutions and 
leaders to develop more entrepreneurial ways of thinking about, 
and acting in relation to, the collective challenges and 
opportunities before them. This may involve a group of farmers 
and environmentalists joining together in a Landcarc project 
designed to enhance their area s physical assets. It could include 
several parents and teachers working collaboratively to establish a 
school-based tele-cottage in their small town. It might mean the 
establishment of a small business incubator where local people 
with a good enterprise idea would be assisted through subsidized 
space and business support services, (c g., office equipment and 
accounting help) Or, it even could involve a core of displaced 
workers finding a way to acquire and operate an abandoned 
factory. Whatever the specific local wrinkle on this general idea 
may be, the point is that a wise rural development policy actively 
supports community entrepreneurship, as well as individual 
business creation and rural self-employment. 

Education 

Last, but certainly not least among the four ’‘E"s. we come to 
education. From a rural development perspective, education is 
both the necessary precondition and the pnmary enabling strategy 
for the other three “E"s 

As conceived and described here, empowerment cannot be 
achieved with the stroke of a pen for it goes well beyond any 
official administrative delegation of authority. It is a profoundly 
educational endeavour through which all the stake-holders learn 
what must be done to bring about rural development, as well as 
how best to do these things. In addition, the institutional 
dimension of empowerment involves reforming all rural 
educational institutions — from child care centres, through every 
level of formal schooling, to the multi-faceted world of adult and 
community education — by helping them learn how to play their 
most positive roles in the overall rural development process. 

Similarly, the environmental agenda outlined here should be seen 
as an educational undertaking from beginning to end. Helping 
government officials, business leaders, and interested citizens 
understand the rural development implications of Au.stralia's rich 
diversity of rural ecosystems (and the connections among them all) 
is the educational task that will make ecologically sustainable 
development more than a slogan. Figuring out how to bring the 
wealth of potential employment and economic benefits of ESD to 
successful fruition is an educational challenge — as is the work of 
helping rural Australians take full advantage of these potential 
benefits. 

So, too, it will be an educational effort of considerable magnitude 
to assist farmers employ new clean, green technologies and 
methods appropriately and efficiently Even the job of getting 
everyone to reach agreement about terminology in the complex 
sphere of earth-friendly, health-enhancing agriculture is, at heart, 
educational 

The ultimate success of entrepreneurship, as a rural development 
strategy, also hinges to a surprising degree on educational factors 
From learning to correctly identify, research and plan viable 
enterprises, to learning to master the technical skills and 
knowledge base a given business demands; and from learning to 
effectively target, reach and satisfy customers/markets, to learning 
to properly set up, finance, manage, and sustain a profitable 
business — successful entrepreneurship ts best understood as an 



intensive and extensive educational process (Daugherty, 1992; 
Landrak,l992; Vickers and Sher,l992.) 

The educational dimension of entrepreneurship is poorly 
understood and badly under-developed. Worse, there is the 
presumption — reflected in the preponderance of one-off 
workshops, short courses, and other brief, superficial training 
activities — that learning how to become a successful entrepreneur 
is no more difficult than learning how to decorate a cake. This is 
the kind of trivial ization that direedy contributes to the high failure 
rate among new businesses. Access to markets, advice, or money 
all become meaningless if the budding entrepreneurs accorded 
such access are ill-prepared to use these resources wisely (Vickers 
and Sher,l992, Norlhdurfl,l992, Hawken,l987 and Melo.1992) 

In short, the prospects for rural development — and, thus, the 
prospects of a better future for Australia’s rural people and places 
— are remarkably dependent upon a broad range of appropnate 
educational options and activities. Schools, m fact, can be a 
powerful starting point for the kind of rural reconstruction needed 
in so many areas of the country (Gumming. 1992; Nachiigal & 
Haas. 1989; Nachiigal <Sr Hobbs; 1988; Sher. 1978,1986 &1987;) . 

There is reason for optimism in this situation (MeShane & 
Walton, 1990). Australia is significantly ahead of most other OECD 
countries in terms of two important aspects of education. First, the 
general quality of both teachers and schools across rural Australia 
IS reasonably high, and compares favourably with rural education 
provision in other nations (Sher, 1982). Second, considerable 
ingenuity and resources (e.g.. through the School of the Air 
system) have been devoted to the challenge of meeting the basic 
educational needs of Australian students living in places loo 
remote for there to be a local school. 

Australia's success in ali these key areas is aiiribuiable largely to 
the combination of effective advocacy by rural parent groups and 
society's willingness to spend significant resources to give everyone 
“a fair go" (National Board of Employment, Education and 
Training, 1991, Dawkins 6>r Kerin, 1990 and Commonwealth 
Schools Commission,1988).^ 

However, this is hardly the time for resting on laurels.“ The long- 
standing commitment to good quality, local schools throughout 
rural Australia is crumbling in the face of budget deficits and 
“squeakier" wheels. Some rural schools are being closed, others are 
demoralized by constant threats of closure, and most are being 
forced to cut far more than corners, frills or fat. These steps 
backward can only harm rural development. 

Australia must not squander its current assets and prior 
investments in rural education. As in all other essential 
components of rural development, the problems will not disappear 
by ignoring them. The good news is that, even in these austere 
times, there are unprecedented opportunities available to 
Australia’s rural schools. The key to realizing these opponunities is 
to lake seriously the centrality of rural education insiiiuiions in the 
overall rural development process. 

Technological innovations in the delivery of educational services to 
isolated children and boarding schools for older students raised on 
stations and in other remote locations have a proud history. These 
unusual delivery systems are the ones that garner a large 
percentage of the (minimal) recognition both the media and 
politicians accord to rural education. Yet, these systems directly 
impact only a small number and miniscule percentage even of 
Australia’s rural students. Moreover, in rural development terms, 
these delivery systems divert attention away from education's 
actual and potential roles in mral community reconstmetion. 

An overwhelming majority of rural children, adolescents and adult 
51 ' Jcius attend local educational insiiluiions These rural schools 
usually arc smaller, more basic, and less comprehensive than their 
metropolitan counterparts, but this does not imply that the quality 
of leaching and learning are deficient. Good schools — and bad 
• ones — can be found in all different sizes and locations. 

However, there often arc significant differences in the dominant 
urban and rural aiiiludes and expectations in relation to their local 
schools These differences have important implications for rural 
development For example, while most parents and educators 
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both uiban and rural — tare about dieir children and want them 
lo have the best schools possible, there are diverpeni views of what 
host' means In an urban coniext, there is a heavy emphasis on 
education as preparation for the socio-economic competition 
students will enter in a metropolitan region This is basically a 
competition to get as far “up the ladder” as one can in a variety of 
large scale institutions (e.g , in universities, government 
departments, and corporations). In a rural context, this 
competition seems more less relevant and urgent, perhaps because 
the rural "ladder” is short, there’s an emphasis on self-employmem. 
and local organizations and institutions tend to be small scale ones 
operating on the basis of personal and familial relationships. 

One irony here is that rural schools have both fewer resources and 
a more complex mission than urban ones. Rural educators 
understand the necessity of preparing their students to succeed in 
the urban context (given that many students eventually migrate to 
a city) And yet. their students also must be equipped to he 
successful in the local rural context. There is an expectation that 
rural schools prepare their students to function well *bi-cul(uraJiy'’. 
as people w'ho may move back and forth between cuy and country' 
manv times. By contrast, there is no expectation placed upon 
urban schools to prepare their students for anything bc’yond city 
life. 

In both urban and rural areas, there is a consensus about the need 
for students to develop strong basic academic skills. Yet. in the 
country'Side there appears to he a broader and deeper faith in the 
idea that the school should play a vital community role that 
extends past developing the formal competencies of individual 
students. In part, this reflects the dearth of other vital community- 
wide rural institutions However, ii also reflects the rural tendency 
to see and value the interconnectedness of all the components of 
their local community. 

A rural development policy worthy of the name w'ill include a 
compelling vision of what an excellent rural education should 
encompass. It also will address the issue of how best to make 
education a central pan of the overall rural agenda. Our own view 
is that this must include: 

• A concerted effon to make the rural community the foundation 
and focal point of the curriculum (rather than remaining 
incidental to it). Routinely using the local area as a hands-on 
"real world laboratory", and local people as "learning 
resources", to complement classroom instruction would be an 
important step in the right direction. While already happening 
in some places, non-trivial versions of this idea are far from 
standard practice. 

• Educational activities (formal and non-fomnal) that encourage 
young people in rural Australia to take pride in their rurality 
and in their communities This should not be an attempt to put 
blinders on them, or to try to keep them "down on the farm" or 
in their own communities.'' Outmigration has been, and 
remains, an option for rural students However, the option to 
stay and succeed (especially in rural areas w’lth declining 
traditional industries) too olien has been ignored and left 
under -developed. 

Rural development is. in part, an act of faith and an attitude 
Whethei or not they ultimately stay, there is nothing to lose 
and much to gain by encouraging rural students to see both the 
general value of rural life and the specific possibilities lor 
making their communities more vibrant 

• Strengthening adult and community education across rural 
Australia There currently are many educational activities taking 
place in rural Australia outside the confines . ! lormal schooling 
and degree-granting icnirses of study If one remembers to 
include teihnical and further ediuatioii institutions, 
occupational/industry groups, to various social/cultural 
organizations, one can find myriad adult and community 
education sponsors, agendas, and outcomes across the 
countR'Side (Parliament of Australia, I ) 

Much of this educational work is already or easily could hetoine 
related to ma)or rural development goals and strategies 
However, rural adult and community education progranc^^ lend 
Ir he undei ri-M'iiU ed. undei -dr\ eloped .md uiuki utilized 



strengthening this segment of the rural education scene will 
help rural development occur more effectively, more widely 
and more quickly 

• Expanding educational offenngs (formal and non-fonnal) that 
encourage and foster rural entrepreneurship. Rural Australia 
needs people who can think and act entrepreneurially. The 
skills and attitudes characteristic of entrepreneurs are precisely 
the ones that will enable rural development to become more 
than just a policy. Accordingly, rural Australia cannot afford to 
keep having entrepreneurship education either ignored 
altogether, or, even worse, undermined by the attitudes and 
actions of many educators 

Rural Australians should not continue to passively accept a 
situation in which so much of their entrepreneurial potential is 
squandered, while those who do succeed as entrepreneurs have 
done so largely despite their education, rather than because of it 
There are positive alternatives available — such as the REAL 
Enterprises program — that, if properly implemented, would be a 
boon to rural development. 34 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

Prime Minister Keating has stressed that Australia must go beyond 
being a iucfiv country and become a clever one. as well The 
essential message is that Australia has relied too heavily on us 
bountiful endowment of natural resources, and too little on 
properly nurturing the creative talents, innovative capacity and 
entrepreneurial spirit of its citizens. 

This message has a special poignancy for rural people. Thev arc the 
ones who have been, and remain, most reliant upon Australia's 
vast natural endowment And so, it appears to he their proud 
history and ihfir great accomplishments that are being sold shon 
After all, it wasn't merely luck that enabled rural Australians to 
transform the often bleak and daunting countryside into a horn of 
plenty lor the whole nation It also took large amounts of courage, 
perseverance, faith, hard work — and yes, cleverness. 

Still, there is no denying the truth in this message. The future will 
belong to those best able to grasp the new opportunities presented 
by a world in flux. Rural development can be a powerful tool for 
this purpose, in fact, by adding value not just to a product but to 
an entire society and economy, genuine rural development may be 
the ultimate “value-adding" activity 

Only a clever nation can design and implement rural development 
properly Australia can he that clever nation But, to do so, it must 
move beyond the conventional wisdom, and embrace a vision of 
rural development in which the well-being of rural people and 
communities really do matter most. 
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1 ducaiion at Australian National University lor so kindly making space and 
suppurt available to us during the period we were in C.anbcrra Hob 
Meycnn Uk-.m o! the l atuliy of (-.ducaiion at (.harlcs Sum University) and 
iNivid Meswan iDircuor of the Rural I ducation Research and 
Ikvdopmcnt Cenirt' at lames t.ook University) read an earlier ver- •' ol 
this p.iiKT and made a variety ol vcr>* helpful commenLs and corrve is 
lane llarvcv descrs'cs credit (or doing a sensitive eopy-editing )ob at short 
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Pinally. we wish to acknowledge the cMraordinarv neif’hhorliness. 
fncnd‘ihtp and hospualiiy extended to us hy ki^se and Wendv l.um’enmus.s 
— who opened iheir home to us whenever we needed a quiet place to 
read, wme and reBeci 



NOTES 

1. This uses the most resinciive definition ol rural tie., all places with 
fewer than 1 .000 residents) and is the measure traditionally employed 
hy the Australian Bureau of Maiistics tABS). Using the new 
Commonwealth definition ol rural ue . all non-metropoiiian places 
with fewer than 100.000 residents), the proponion of the Australian 
population classified as rural leaps to more than “13% 

2. Using the ABS definition, there are approximately 2.3 million rural 
Australians (less than 15% of the total population). Using the new 
Commonwealth definition, there are more than 5.7 million non- 
meiropoliian Australians (around 34% of the total). 

3 Of course, there is no nee for value-adding industries to use the 
products of rural Australia. i‘ ere also is the option ol importing these 
indusinal inputs. However, f- at erases problems for the nation's trade 
balance. U also raises the ;'iestion of how well urban Australia's 
manufacturers could compete ii world markets, if it had (for example) 
Japan's problem of having to import most pnmary goods. 

Since Australian manufacturers are having a hard enough time 
competing iniemaiionally — even with the great advantage ot a vasi 
array of rural products in their own backyard — the answer is not 
likely to be very positive. Accordingly. Australian value-adding 
activities are likely lo remain dependent on rural Ausiralia as the mam 
supplier of essentul pnmar>' products for the foreseeable future. 

4. U IS a cunous fact that there is no widely agreed upon, and consistently 
employed, definition of “farmer" in Australia. Ihcrc are definitions 
based on ownership status, employment category, residence, average 
houis worked, goods produced, cash value of agncultural activity, and 
size of properly. However, these distinct data sets have not been 
integrated — nor can they be sensibly compared and cross-referenced. 
(For further information see Gamaui. 1*^93. 

To make matters worse, there ts broad agreement among government 
officials and other interested patties that the onginal dau sets are 
themselves suspect because most of them are gathered through a 
highly-imperfeci system of self-reporting. Thus, for cultural reasons, 
women farmers arc undcrcounied. Similarly, for ta.x reasons, farmers 
have a motivation to underreport their economic activuies and 
earnings. . there are (Useful insights can be gleaned from 
Williams. 1992. although there are problems with these dau. too.) 

5. Calculated as the number of full-time “farmers and farm managers" 

(l e.. those self-reporting on the 19B6 Australian Census as doing work 
on their own firm lor an average of more than 35 hours per week) as a 
percentage of the total number of people living in the open 
countryside and in non-metropolitan places having fewer than 
100.000 residents in 1986 (according to the DPI. based on Australian 
Bureau of Statistics 119921 dau) Thus, by this definition, there were 
211.108 Australian farmers in 19B6. out of a total rural (i.e.. non- 
metropolitan) population of 5.765.000 

6. Calculated as the number of people employed in agriculture and 
related activities (including full and part time farmers, agncultural 
v/orkers and contnbuting family members) as a percentage of the total 
number of people living in the open countryside and in place.s having 
fewer than l.OOO residents (according to the Australian Bureau of 
Statistics) in 1986. Thus, by this definition, there were 384.000 
Australian farmers in 1986 out of a total rural population of 
2.251.100. 

7. A related stereotype is that rural cc»mmumties are models of 
egalitananism. Unfortunately, however. Australian rural communitie.'> 
have not escaped the burdens of discnmination and stratification based 
upon all the familiar categones race, religion, national ongin/ethnicity. 
gender, wealth/income, occupation, sexual orientation, and age. 
Although interpersonal discrimination and socio-economic tensions 
may manifest themselves differently in Perth versus Halls Creek, the 
sad fact remains that rural Australia is not an egaliunan's dream come 
true. 

H I he tendemv ol such agricultural publications to assume, if not 
explicitly claim, to s}>eak (or the rural |>opulation is ubic^uitous acrov> 
Australia Since most of thc.se (^enodicals unahashcdly support the 
National I’arty (or ihe l.iberal/National ('.oaliuon). one is supposc’d to 
draw the inference that airal people vote as a unified conscrs-aiivc 
block 

And yet. voting patterns are another indicator o( the growing 
divergence between so I (-perceived farm and niral interests Australia's 
agncultural sector traditionally has aligned itself with whatever party 
(or coalition of parties) opposes the Labor Pany However, recent 



elections have made it apparent that it is no longer an oxymoron to 
mention “airal electorates" and “Libor Party" in the same breath 
Although the Keating Government certainly was not elected because of 
the airal vote, it is the case that it could not have survived without 
some key non-metropoliLin constituencies. 

9 As one might expect, the movement of people in and out of rural 
Australia fluctuates significantly from time to time and place to place. 
Some rural areas have expencnced imponant population losses in 
recent times, especially in the sheep/wheat belt of inland Australia 
Dunng the same penod. however, rural communites along the New 
South Wales and Queensland coasts have experienced rapid 
population growth. As a rule, major rural and remote centres have 
grown faster than smaller places. 

The basic point being made here is that there has not been a net rural 
depopulation taking place across the nation. From june. 1976 to June. 
1989 — a period encompassing any number of "rural crises", 
droughts, floods, mouse and locust plagues, distorted international 
commodity markets working against Australia's farmers, and bad years 
for specific segments of the farm economy — rural Australia, however 
defined, expenenced a net in-migrotion from other parts of Australia. 
Depending on the definition of "rural" one employs, there were 
somewhere between 71.446 and 479.693 more Australians moving 
into, than out of. rural communities over these years. When one adds 
to these figures the natural increase in the population (i.e., how many 
more rural people were bom than died) and remembers the relatively 
small 1976 rural base population, it is clear that rural Australia, despite 
hard times, is growing rather than declining. (For further information 
and anavlsis. see Salt.l'-'^92) 

10 In addition to all the daia and analyses produced by universiiy-based 
agncultural economists and industry-based researchers, there are 
multiple research units within the DPIE. On farm-related economic 
matters, the principal DPIE unit is the Australian Bureau of 
Agncultural and Resource Economics (ABARE) According to DPlE's 
1991-92 annual report. ABARE was allocated 303.5 staff years and 
made outlays in excess of $16 million dollars that year. The annual 
report also indicates that, in addition to ABARE's 12 regialar senes of 
sutisiical reports and publications, this unit (dunng that year alone) 
was directly responsible for more than 100 (mostly farm-related) 
technical documents, research reports, and conference papers. 

1 1. There are. of course, public servants in other Commonwealth agencies 
having responsibilities for policies and programs of direct importance 
to rural Australia and rural Australians. However, no Commonwealth 
agency divides ius turf in such a way as to assess let alone modify the 
overall, cumulative impaa of us activities on rural people and places. 

12. At the time this article was written, Simon Cncan had been Minister for 
a few years In December. 1993, Mr. Crean moved up to become 
Minister for Employment. Education and Training. He has been 
replaced as by Sen. Bob Collins. Interestingly. Mr. Crean s immediate 
predecessor (and fellow member of the Australian Labor Party) John 
Kerin took this broader rural remit more to heart than any other 
Minister in recent memory Eormer Pnme Minister Bob Hawke also 
devoted an unusual degree of attention to non-farm rural issues 
Hawke. 1989). However, this nascent attempt to deal more 
comprehensively with rural Australia did not survive the transition 
from the Hawke Government to the Keating (Government. 

13. Indeed, there doesn't even appear to be agreement on whether to treat 
this as a legitimate topic of public attention and policymaking or 
whether to ^have as if rural/urban population distnbution (like the 
weather) is impervious to whatever plausible decisions and actions 
might be uken. We believe the questions raised here are the legitimate 
concern of the people most directly affected (rural Australians), the 
public at large, and government at all levels. 

We also believe that it makes more sense to behave as if these relevant 
parties have considerable influence in shaping the future of rural 
Australia, than to behave as il they can do no more than ineffectually 
react to external forces 

14 Such politicians evidently fail to see the irony in their position, given 
the resentment felt toward them for feeding from the same public 
trough. The larger point, however, is that it would be hard to find 
Australiaas who are not substantially subsidized from the public purse, 
in both their work and family lives 

15 G>ur perspective i«; coloured by compansons with the extraordiiianly 
diKicult .and “iinl.iir' situation of rural people in the great .-naionty ol 
the world s nations Even in the Liiiicd Mates, the availability and 
quality ol public services and assistance to rural people vanes greatly, 
but rarely would compare favourably with what routinely is found in 
Australia 

16 The Australian Bureau of Agricultu.al and Re.soiirce Economics 
(ABARE; 1992). using Australian Furcau ol Statistics (ABS) data 
classifies larms having an annual estimated value of agricultural 
operations in excess of $20,000 as “commercial* According to 
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ARARlVAli^. m N^l. ihcre were .ipproxmuiely 12(.\000 LontnuMcul 
in AiLstralia. ol which around 102.000 t8l%) were uinsidered ui 
be lamily lam^s lAusiralian Bureau ol Maustics. Wd2) As ol lOdV 
the threshold figure lor commercial status has increased to S2.5,000 
t These fii;ures don’t match up exactly with those used earlier in this 
an icle due to dilferences amom; data sets.) 

P What DPlEs Annual Rept)n reveals is that funding for these initiatives 
Is ttothsng mone than the proverbial drop in the bucket. The Pnmary 
Industnes Marketing Skills Program, for instance. R’ceived less than I 
mtliion dollars out of DPlIi’s I 9 hiiiion dollar budget Ixst year. This, m 
turn, raises questions about the extent to which these programs are 
public relations etlons. rather than senous attempts to help traditional 
producers make the necessary’ ad|ustmerits and transitions 

IB “Mabo" refers to a recent, and highly controversial, coun decision 
affirming the land rights of Australia’s indigeneous people. l.arge 
pnmary producers, panscularly in the mining and livestock industnes. 
have been angered by this decision and their perception ol its adverse 
implications. U or background inloirnation tsince the story itself still is 
unfolding), see Commonwealth of Australia. 1993 ) 

19 Some analysis argue that the introduction of the new’ agricultural 
biotechnologies into Australia will heighten dependence upon the 
loreign firms that control these innovations. (See Lawrence. 1987) 

20 While having a dear adminisiraiive rationale, it is perhaps also a telling 
sign that responsibility for the I ami Household Suppon X'heme has 
been vested in the Depanmcnl of Socwl Secunty. rather than the DIM I:. 

2 1 Pnmary producers, like the rest of us. show an amazing ability to avvn 
sell-cnticism and rcsponsibiliiv-iakmg. In real life, they played a 
significant, active pan in creating this sad >torv' 

However, pnmarv producers are not merely '‘whingeing" when they 
accuse others. The set ol assumptions upon which Australia’s public 
and pnvate sector leaders have based their policies are not gospel An 
awful lot of faith is being placed in the notion of "free markets’ and 
“level playing fields’, when there is precious liule hard evidence that 
ihe "market distortions” that have bedeviled Australian primary- 
producers rcaliv will disappear. When push comes to shove Las it so 
often does in a world of commodity surpluses), it stretches one s 
credulity to believe that powerful nations will refrain from acting m 
powerful, albeit hidden, ways to promote their own inlercsis over the 
scrupulous maintenance of a ’level playing iield". 

Furthermore, the rules of the game do favor large, transnational 
corporations. This is not the subject of much debate. The controversial 
question is whether this is the “natural functioning” of a free market 
economy, ora major “market disionion” in us own nghl. 

22 There cenainly are primary producers involuntarily going out of 
business and a declining number of owner/operaiors in farming, 
fishing, forestry and mining. What there is not is a mass exodus of 
owner/operaiors across the breadth of the nation’s pnmary industnes 
The notionoi siatustics on farming Uhe usual focus of media aiieniion) 
arc clear According to ABARF’s Commodity StomticoJ Bulletin 1992, in 
1986'87 there were 128.707 "agnculiural establishments’: farms with 
an annual estimated value of agricultural operations in excess of 
S20.000. And in 1990-91 there still were 124.975 such esiablishniencs 
in business. (Australian Bureau of Agricultural and Rsource 
Economics. 1992) A drop, yes; an exodus, no 

23 One key reason is that transnational corporations are more interested 
in having assured markets for ihcir inputs — and a secure source of 
good quality, raw commodities to which they can add value — ifian 
they are in doing the hard (marginally remunerative' work, and 
assuming all the risks, inherent to o(>craiing production uniLs all over 
the face ol Australia 

24 There are some ‘locational issues” addressed by the government s 
Social lusttce strategy, hut they are verv minor in terms oi the 
pnonties expressed and the resources alliKaled The biggest (more or 
less) rural thrust is the emerging “North Australia Social Justice 
Strategy’ Even here, the goal is not to develop stronger rural 
(Ommumnes. but rather ”io ensure the better delivery of needed 
services’ 

25 Compared to the Amencan situation, there ls more dependency here 
becaiLse Australian governments have been much more dependable 
sources ol a wide range ol assistance and suppon Australian'* clcarlv 
h.ive a complex, love/luie rrl.uionship with their g«>vernments 
complaining bitterly about them and yet. counting on them lor all 
needed assistance 

2n This usually is aiinbuied to the late Bniish political sc ic mist, Harold 
laskt In the Lnitod States. I’rolcssor lohn McKnighi at Northwestern 
I niversUy has done extensive intellectual and connnimiiy work that 
gives concrete meaning to this maxim He also is an eloquent and 
msighilul analyst ol the phenomenon ol “disabling help' 

27 C>ne ol the ironies ol niral development in the OEc.l) count nes is that 
ilir cofueptual model li e . the vision) of how best lo .uliully adiiece 



rural development lag.s csell behind that routinely employed in Third 
World nations — «»ften under the leadership of experts Ironi 01:1.1) 
countries* It is an enduring mystery why (beyond snobbery) the 
connection so rarely ls made between what already has been learned m 
the Third World context, and what needs to be learned tn the OECD 
nations. 

28 Indeed, ihe Minister or DPIF officials rarely make a speech, or issue a 
major repon, that docs not include more than a passing reference to 
FSD. It has become similar to the automatic inclusion of “social justice ” 
in their statements and publications. Only time will tell, however, the 
extent to which either of these truly affect what is done, 

29. Among the contradictions is the fact that consumers want both pure, 
chemical-free tood and perfect-looking (unblemished) food. This is 
hard to achieve. How-.ver, there are some encouraging developments, 
such as Dr. Wong’s research at the Tasmanian Depanmeni of Pnmary 
Industries on using natural alkaline materials to eliminate fungal 
damage (blemishing) on apples Others have repeatedly made the 
point that such advances could become common if existing agnculiure 
research pnonties, and budget, were re-directcd toward these areas. 

30 Ironically, the political strength of the parents of isolated children (and 
the romantic image, to urban policymakers an>-way, of Schools of ihc 
Air) are having some counter-productive effects It appears that some 
politicians and officials make the unfonunatc mistake of thinking that 
oMce they have taken care oP’ isolated kids, they have m.ei the needs 
of Australia’s rural students This is analagous to the mistaken belief 
that “fanners' and ’rural people' are synonymous leirns. 

31 A new book, ffduciUion and Puhiif Policy in Australia (Margison. 1993) 
sounds an imponani warning about the direction m which Australian 
education, as a whole, is headed (Margmson.1993) On the niral side, 
specifically, there also is cause for a bn of alarm Consider, for 
example, a recent aniclc in I’ht- Ljind (24 June, 1993), in which Hon 
Ross Free, the Commonwealth Miiusier for Schools. Vocational 

. Education and Training, gave a bnef overview of the national agenda 
for rural education. 

He begins by noting that the Country- Areas Program will cease to have 
a seperate identity as of 1994 Not a very rural dcvclopmcm-onenied 
move. He then refers to the dnve for higher rural retention rates, 
specifically mentioning the millions of dollars to be spent on 
building/refurbishing hostels for rural students. This, of course, only 
has meaning to the tiny, albeit politically indueniial, fraction of niral 
siudcnLs who arc too isolated to attend local schools. 

To conclude, he devotes the most space to rural vocational education 
and training He announces that Rural Traineeships and 
Apprenticeships will be offered in (only!) the following areas' 
agriculture, homculiure. limber, horse management, and wool 
combing! So much for a comprehensive response to either the current 
realities, or the future prospects, of Australia’s rural economy. 

32 Clay (Zochranc coined a term for this phenomenon — 
‘‘nieiropollyanna“. this the mistaken belief that, sooner or later, 
everyone will end up in the city and live happily ever after. 

33. In December, 1989, then Prime Minister Hawke issued a major 
Statement on Rural and Regional Australia. As founders ol the L.S- 
based program to which Mr. Hawke refers m this Statement . wc can 
only applaud his suggestion and express the hope that Australians will 
act on it one day. 

The process of economic self-help requires a local commitment to 
change, and this often begins with the development of a local 
consensus that the "do-noihing" option is not acceptable The States 
and local aulhonlics will continue to provide the specific iinancial 
assistance to local or regional enicrpnse developments In doing so, it 
I > 10 be hojied that those auihonlics will benefit from some o( the best 
in innovative ideas from overseas, such as the school-based rural 
cnierpnse activities in the L’niicd States (Hawke. 1989) 
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CONFERENCE KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

CREATING A CONSPIRACY IN FAVOUR OF RURAL COMMUNITIES 

jomihjn — USA 



i woke up this mominj; in my lovely hotel room and gazed out my 
window at the fabulous panorama of this corner of paradise. And. 
as I basked in the beauty of such an idyllic setting, and iis I started 
looking forward to the lascinatim; conversations and presentations 
ahead of us this week. I just shook my head in wonder and said to 
myself "Mv goodness, the rural crisis sure has been good for me "' 

Because ol rural problems. I’ve had the opportunity to travel to 
w'onderful countryside communities all around the OECD nations 
Because of rural issues. I’ve had the privilege of earning a good 
income to support my own family. Because of the rural agenda. 
I've garnered professional honours, such as the invitation to be 
your conference keynote speaker Because of the rural sector. 1 
even had the chance to learn to live with the irony of being a rural 
expert based in Pans Moreover, the benefits on being involved 
w'lth rural development haven't only been professional In fact. 1 
met my wife when 1 was sent by the Commonwealth Government 
to evaluate a rural education program Katrina was running based 
in Leigh Creek. South .Australia Beyond any shadow of a doubt, 
my involvement waih rural people and places has been a blessing 
to me. and a well-spring of opportunities lor me. 

1 suspect a fair number of you. too. have benefited profoundly 
from rural work, from rural life and. in a certain sense, from rural 
problems The fact that we. as rural-oriented professionals and 
academics, have benefited from our involvement with rural 
communities hardly makes us an aberration. On the contrary, we 
are merely a tiny sample of the spectacular spectrum of 
benefidanes across our societies who are deeply indebted to rural 
people, rural places and rural resources for their own well-being. 

In the report Katrina and I wrote, entitled “Beyond the 
Conventional Wisdom; Rural Development as if Australia’s Rural 
People and Rural Communities Really Mattered" fwhich was made 
available to each of you in your Conference packets] . w-e pointed 
out that the rural sector of Australia (and of most other OECD 
nations) has been the goose that lays the golden eggs, the mother 
lode, the cash cow and the eternal fountain of w'ealth flowing out 
across the whole society. The rural sector continues to be. and will 
remain, absolutely central to the well being of the entire nation. 
The idea that the rural economy is no longer important to the 
nation as a w'hole — like the idea that rural people and 
communities are marginal to society — is just plain wrong. From 
being the provider of food self-sufficiency for the nation (a fact 
long taken for granted by urban dwellers) to being the source of 
Australia’s international identity (and, thereby, the big draw in 
terms of the nation’s 7 5 billion dollar foreign earnings from 
tourism), to being the place of recreation and renewal for city 
people, the rural sector is now. and will remain (even in this 
ostensibly “post-industrial age’) the firm foundation undergirding 
the nation’s living standard 

Australia's entire economy is heavily dependent upon foreign 
earnings. Without the revenues gained from exports, the 
Australian economy would be “down the gurgle r" in short order 
and Australians (urban and rural) would quickly cease to be able 
to afford the very nice living standards to which they have become 
accustomed 

In light of this reality, it is worth reminding people that rural 
Australia is the primary source from which these etonomic 
blessings flow While only 1 5% of Australia's people live in rural 
areas, approximately iwo-thirds (67%) of Australia’s foreign 
earnings are attributable to rural places, rural people and rural 
resources And yet, to the average politician (let alone to the 
average urbanite) this absolutely crucial, and disproportionately 
large, rural contribution to the nation's wealth and well-being 
appears to he largely unnoticed — and certainly, unapplauded 
These same (acts are true, to a greater or lesser extent, across the 
OECD countries 



If you were a visitor from another planet, you would think the 
rural people and the rural communities who generated all this 
wealth for their nation should, and would, be wealthy themselves. 

If you were a visitor from another planet, you could be excused for 
presuming that rural people and communities should, and would, 
he accorded enormous respect and gratitude from the rest of the 
society for the vastly disproportionate contributions they 
unceasingly make to everyone's well-being. And. if you were that 
visitor from another planet , you doubtless would expect that the 
rest of society should, and would, cheerfully and fulsomely nurture 
rural people and rural communities so they would he in a position 
to keep all those rural blessings flowing. 

Unfortunately, as people from this time and place, we know only 
too keenly that none of these “should and would " statements 
actually reflect reality. Whether out of societal ignorance, 
arrogance, or willful amnesia — we know rural people and 
i-ommunities are neither chenshed nor accorded the support they 
so richly deserve Instead, rural people tend to be simply forgotten, 
or actively denigrated (indeed there is a whole lexicon of 
derogatory terms for country folk), or merely dismissed with 
nostalgic sentimentality as anachronisms in our modem world — 
irrelevant, albeit warmly remembered. Such disrespect and 
ingratitude are nothing short of shameful 

Adding injury to insult, we know that “ordinary' rural people and 
communities are the ones benefiting last and least from most so- 
called rural development. Rural development may be carried out in 
their name, but only rarely is it controlled by ordinary rural people 
— and thus, only rarely do ordinary rural citizens reap the lion's 
share of the rewards from the “development" taking place around 
them. 

One good example of this phenomenon can be found in the area of 
employment. Jobs — especially good jobs — are a priority concern 
almost everywhere. Rural resources get translated into an 
enormous number of jobs However, the disheartening reality is 
that most of these rural-generated jobs do not, in fact, go to rural 
people The employment benefits of rural resource development 
are transported ’’downstream’', outside the community and often 
even outside the nation. There is a vast army of people outside 
rural Australia who owe their livelihoods, their jobs and their 
incomes to Australia's rural sector. This long list includes truckers 
and dock workers who distribute rural commodities, employees of 
urban manufacturing and processing industries who add value to 
rural "inputs’, capital city-based public servants and academics 
who study, regulate and “assist" rural people and industries, and 
myriad private sector employees in the travel, insurance, finance 
and other industries reliant upon rural contributions 

There is nothing inherently wrong with lots of people in lots of 
places sharing in the bountiful rural harvest. You and 1 are among 
these beneficiaries. Nevertheless, there is plenty wrong when the 
beneficiaries refuse to acknowledge, honour, or do their fair share 
to return the favour to their rural benefactors. Similarly, there is 
plenty wrong when the very same rural people and communities 
responsible for the bountiful harvest in which we all share are left 
without effective access to necessary services, arc having already 
minimal amenities and infrastructure withdrawn, and arc denied 
appropriate investment in their future. And finally, there is plenty 
wrong when the assistance that is provided to the rural sector is 
offered grudgingly, paiernalistically and with a sense of being 
i haruable to those living “in the bush" 

For society, as a whole, and governments, in particular, to do all 
they can to support rural self-determination and to promote rural 
, well-being does not constitute an act of charity, kindness or 
magnanimity Rather, investing in the rural sector is nothing more 
(or k»ss) than an act of common stmse, of wcll-camcd respect, of 
enlightened self-interest, and of simple justice Rural people and 
rural communities — for the disproportionately high contributions 
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they long have made, are still making, and will continue to make 
to the nation’s well-being — deserve nothing less than our ver\- 
lx!St elforts to help them help themselves create a brilliant future 

This chasm between the high level of beneficial rural contributions 
to our societies and the low level of appropriate societal 
contributions to the rural sector — in other words, the great extent 
to which rural people, communities and resources are 
shortchanged, misunderstood and maltreated by the larger society 

— constitutes the context of this conference. The question I want 
to ask — and the challenge 1 want to present — is “What are we 
going to do about it?". What are we going to do through this 
conference that will help end the marginalization of, and dispel the 
pernicious stereotypes about, rural people and rural communities? 
What are we going lo do as a result of this conference to help rural 
people and communities not only survive but thrive in the years 
ahead? What are we going ‘.o do? 

I am emphasizing the words we and do because, in the final 
analysis, our actions are the main (if not the only) outcomes of this 
entire conference If we merely use, this gathering to catch up with 
old friends and to make new ones while basking in an idyllic 
setting, then the conference will not have been worth convening . 
If we choose to use our time together merely to gamer a few extra 
bits of technical knowledge, and to learn a few new tncks of our 
trade, to take home with us, then we will have squandered the 
mar\*ellous opportunity the conference organisers have offered us 

,-\s your keynote speaker, 1 want to stress the need to take a good 
hard look at ourselves and at what we should, and will, do once 
we leave this lovely venue. Like most of you, i have been to many 
rural conferences over the years Perhaps you, like me, have 
observed the curious phenomenon that most such conferences 
have relentlessly focussed on what “they" — that is. someone 
(anyone!) other than us — are doing wTong and what "they" 
should do differently and better. Who ’‘they" are changes from 
conference to conference. Sometimes, “they" are the transnational 
corporations and other powerful economic entities we view as 
having wreaked havoc (social, en\ironmental and economic) on 
the rural communities and situations with which we are most 
familiar. Often, “they" are the politicians and senior policymakers 
we have identified as the ones responsible for misguided policies, 
inadequate funding levels .and a lack of appropriate regard for the 
well-being of rural people and places. 

Most often, however, “they" are rural people themselves. Our 
tendency is focus on some sub-group of the rural "they" — 
whether it's community leaders, indigenous populations, women, 
youth, farmers, and so on. We talk about their characteristics, 
survey their attitudes, analyze their behaviour, critique their 
choices and give advice about what they should do next. "They" 
may be the people and places about which we care deeply and 
toward which we have made profound commitments of our time, 
talent, and energy. But “they" are not “us". 

Whether "they" are economic elites, political leaders or ordinary 
rural folks, my point is that at most conferences we spend far more 
effort on what "they ” should do in lighl of our deliberations and far 
less effort honestly confronting what we should do as a result of 
our time together "They" remain separate and distinct from “us" 

— from the kinds of people present at this important gathering 
Lest you think I am exaggerating this point unduly, please assist 
me in conducting a brief exercise I hope will help us better 
understand just who wc are and what we represent. 

Please stand up if you consider yourself (or would be considered 
by others) to be a member of the professional/ 
academic/burcaucratic class. (Note* Virtually everyone in the group 
stands up) Now, please remain standing, if you believe (or if 
others believe) ihal. in your professional life, you have a 
discernible impact and a more than trivial intluemc on rural 
people and places (Noie Ver\' lew people sit down] Please remain 
standing if you were raised in a rural area (or li you have long- 
lerm. first-hand knowledge of rural life (Note Ahoul 25% of the 
[X’oplc su down) And finally, please remain standing if you now 
live and work in the very same rural community m wliiih you 
were raised I Note Only a h.indlul of people remain standing! 



Thank you for helping me so graphically m:ike the point that this 
IS not a rural conference in the sense that it is a gathering of 
farmers, fishers, miners and foresters, nor a convention of rural 
shop keepers, self-employed people related to the tourism 
industry, the employees of small businesses in small towns, and 
the rural unemployed. While this is a conference bringing together 
a fascinating variety of people who vv'ork in a variety of fields in a 
variety of places both across Australia and overseas, there -»s a 
common thread and a common bond among us. "We" in this case 
are a sampling of the mynad professionals/academics/bureaucrats 
who have an interest in and/or responsibilities for rural issues, 
people and places. 

The fact we are a group of rural-oriented professionals is nothing^ 
to be ashamed ol nor apologetic about. Too often, the story of rural 
development — or. conversely, of the rural crisis — is told as if we 
professionals had no significant role at all. As I wall spell out in 
more detail a bit later, we professionals deser\'e a substantial 
amount of both the credit and the blame for what has happened 
to, and within, rural communities over the past few decades. Wc 
rural professionals can be characterized in many ways, but the one 
role wholly unavailable to us is that of the "innocent by-stander" 
There are no innocent by-standers in our ranks. For better and 
worse, rural-oncnted professionals have been, and continue to be. 
an integral part of the overall history of rural development and 
rural life. 

While our impact has been ubiquitous across the rural scene, and 
while w'e are integral to the story, our contributions (good and 
bad) have been distinctive ones that Piow from our status and 
behaviour as professionals. It’s worth remembering that, as 
professionals, we have been socialized in ways and immersed Tn a 
professional “culture" that remain separate and distinct from the 
socialization processes and cultural norms characteristic of 
■‘ordinary" rural citizens and communities. 

Thus, to be an urban-raised professional doing rural work is to be 
engaged in cross-cultural activities. And, even rural-raised 
professionals properly are described as being (at best) bi-cukural 
In my view, both the reality of, and the continuing potential for, 
cultural clashes between rural professionals and “ordinary" rural 
people have been overlooked and, thus, left largely unreconciled. 
How best to negotiate these cultural differences strikes me as a 
topic worth addressing at this meeting. 

As a class and as a culture, we professionals accord very high 
priority to three things: specialized knowledge, portable 
competence and career advancement through geographic mobility 
These are what we value and these are what we reward By 
contrast, rural people tend to value generalist knowledge, local- 
specific competence, and geographic stability. Obviously, these are 
gross generalizations, but they are a useful beginning for the 
process of identifying different cultural norms and values. 

In essence, professionals are rewarded for ’‘doing the thing right" 
whatever that thing might be — from teaching the history 
curriculum, to performing a medical procedure, to attracting an 
industry to relocate to a given rural area. However, it is my 
observation that we professionals are so concerned with how to 
’’do the thing right" that we too often, and too easily, skate over the 
issue of what it really means to "do the right thing" In other 
words, we tend to pay far too little attention to the ethical 
dimensions of our own work as professionals. We are only too 
happy to allow narrow role definitions and hierarchical structures 
to take the onus off of us to really think through the ethical 
integrity of the professionals tasks assigned to us. Is the history 
curriculum we teach really helping rural students understand their 
past and grasp the right lessons for their future? "That’s a question 
for somebody else", we are likely lo s.iy But. 1 would argue we 
have a serious ethical responsibility to ensure we not only do the 
thing right, but also do the right thing 

What does it mean to do the right thing as rural-oriented 
professionals^ As a first principle, "doing the right thing" must 
have as lus foundation a deep and abidini: respect lot the iniegmy 
of rural people and rural cornmuniiies. In other words, our starting 
point should be a eonimitmeni — horn of this respect — to ser\'e 
as an effective force promoting the empowerment and well-being 
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o( rural people, boih as individuals and as coniiminiiies Respeu 
for who they are and whnl ihev want should be the key 
characienstie of our own work 

In our efforts to both do the right thing and do ihe thing right, 
there are three positive facts that should encourage us, empow'er 
us. and energise us The first fact is that neither rural decline nor 
rural exploitation are inevitable 1 am not a theologian, but I know’ 
the Bible well enough to know there is no reason to believe that 
rural decline and rural exploitation are God’s plan or desire for our 
world 1 am not a scientist, but 1 know enough about science to 
know there is no immutable law of nature that dictates rural 
decline or rural exploitation. 1 am not an economist, but 1 know 
enough about economics to know there is no economic force that 
preordains either rural decline or rural exploitation. Thus, the 
rural crisis is not a matter of destiny, but rather the consequence of 
a series of choices that people have made. 

The good news and the bad news is that rural decline and rural 
exploitation are matters resting in our hands and in our collective 
choices as societies. Because rural problems are the results of 
choices people have made, people also have the choice of solving 
these problems 

That IS very good news, indeed, because if there weren't 
meaningful choices people could make about the future o( rural 
communities, rural economies and rural life, then there wouldn't 
be a heck of a lot worth discussing over the next few days Where 
there is choice, there is hope 

The second positive fact of life in our favour is that we have more 
than hope with which to work — we also have extraordinary 
power This might strike many of you as nonsense, or wishful 
thinking, or a great exaggeration — largely because you dike me, 1 
mtght add) often are only loo aware of your own limitations and 
sometimes feel a discouraging sense of powerlessness. Normally, 
we think of power as something residing in economic elites or in a 
few political leaders. 

And yet, a colleague of mine, John McKniglu, helped me 
understand that, collectively, we, as members of the 
professional/academic/bureaucratic class hold an astonishing 
amount of power in our hands The first domain of our collective 
power is that we are the ones who gel to define society's problems. 
Think about it. In our society, who defines what is wrong, and 
who decides which competing concerns are given priority? It’s 
certainly not ’‘ordinary" people (rural or urban) who make such 
determinations for our society. In truth, the answer is that, 
collectwely, we define and we decide such matters. We call this 
process ‘'needs assessment * and we have assumed the power to be 
in charge of this process — on society's behalf, of course. 

Next comes figuring out what resources must be marshalled to 
address the opportunities, and to redress the problems, identified 
through our needs assessment activities — and then, making 
choices about how best to employ and deploy these resources We 
call this crucial process ‘‘planning*' and, amazingly, we, as a class, 
get to do this, too It certainly is not a realm in which ''ordinary' 
people's ideas, actions and desires dominate. 

Needless to say. some group has to be in charge of actually 
carrying out the plans and programs we designed to meet the 
needs we identified. We call it "implementation”, and. guess what, 
we get to do this, loo! Finally, just to complete the circle — and to 
reveal the full extent of our collective power as professionals — it 
turns out that we gel to control the process of deciding whether 
what we did, based on what we planned in accordance with our 
assessment of needs and opportunities actually succeeded. We call 
this process "evaluation" and. yes indeed, it is a process that we. as 
a class, fully control. So, the second positive fact to keep in mind 
as we engage in the work of this conference is that w'c have an 
extraordinary amount and range of power at our disposal — 
especially if w’c do vhoose to work collaborativcly and 
cooperatively 

The inevitable question that arises is "On whose behalf and to 
whose ultimate benefit are we exercising our power?" I hope this 
question is one you ask each other, and ask yourselves, over and 
over again during this conference. Are we going to allow ourselves 
to behave as mere tools ol the c.xisting political and economic elites 



— Unoiher group with extraordinary power that is manifest 
Largely through controlling us!) who are the chief beneficianes of 
the status tjuo? Are we going to take a narrow, selfish view and use 
our tx)wer primarily to ensure our own well-being? Or. are we 
going to use our power to advance the best interests of the 
"ordinary" rural people, places and communities we touch during 
the course of our professional lives? 

While these need not always be mutually exclusive uses cf our 
power — 1 am, in fact, an advocate of "doing well by doing good ' 

— there are times and circumstances when we do have to choose 
sides and to lake stands that will favour one group over another. 

At that crucial moment of reckoning, whose side will we be on? 
With whom will we cast our lot? My hope is that at such limes we 
will have the courage and the respect to first and foremost advance 
(he best interests of the ‘'ordinarv'" rural people whom we have 
agreed to serve. Our professional involvement with the rural sector 
sure has been good for all of us. In return, we need to do all in our 
considerable power to ensure that rural communities also have 
every chance to realize their enormous positive potential They 
deserve nothing less from us — not as an act of charity on our 
part, but rather as a matter of our ethical obligation to do justice. 

The third, and final, positive fact 1 want to share with you this 
morning is that we have a variety of potential allies as we carrv’ out 
our professional endeavours — allies who can ease our burdens, 
help us choose more wisely, and enable us to act more effectively 
than we can do in isolation. In our report " Beyond the 
Conventional Wisdom”, Katrina and I spell out who these allies are 
and bow best to build these essential alliances. Briefly, we 
advocated the creation and activation of five alliances; within rural 
communities; across rural communities; between rural 
communities and governments; between the public and private 
sectors; and. across the urban-rural divide. 

If we were writing this report today, we would add two key 
alliances to this list. The first is the interdisaplinary alliance among 
rural professionals across the "turf lines that have kept us divided 
for far loo long (a task this conference could go a long toward 
accomplishing). The second is the alliance between “ordinary' 
rural citizens and ihe rural professionals who are supposed to serv’e 
them. There needs to be an alliance through which we begin to see 
ourselves as being in partnership with rural people, instead of 
merely perpetuating the traditional power relationship with us as 
the dominant service providers and them as the passive clients. 
These tw’o addittons to the five alliances outlined in our report 
would equip all of us with seven new paths toward genuine rural 
renewal and development. 

It must be understood, however, that working hard to build these 
seven alliances is not just a preconditK ^ for the real rural 
development that will follow. Nor is taking this step just a 
necessary act of political constituency -building en route to the main 
rural development agenda , Rather, it is most accurate to view this 
organising effort — this creation of key alliances — as a 
fundamental siage of rural development itself. 

Allow me to take ihis point a bit further. The Usk of building these 
alliances — a task which could and shoul.l begin right here and 
right now with this conference — is an act of conspiracy And, I 
am convinced that rural Australia (like rural communities nearly 
everywhere) desperately need a conspiracy in their favour 
Although usually thought of as something negative, "to conspire" 
merely means to plot together toward a common goal, literally, 
according to the dictionary, "to breathe together as one 

Such unity of purpose and cooperative action across traditional 
boundary lines have been conspicuous by their absence in rural 
Australia, rural America and throughout the rural sector of the 
OECD nations The uncomfortable truth for rural professionals 
and rural citizens alike is that "going it alone and rugged 
independeiiLe will no longer succeed as strategies for either 
individual advancement or collective development. 

Virtually all of us arc in the same boat together — and u is still not 
possible to sink only part of any boat! Our fates arc more closely 
and more powerfully linked than we often recognize, acknowledge 
— or prefer The truth, however, is that we must actively help each 
other float, in order to avoid all .sinking together 
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So. we have a lot poln^ lor us ;is we embark upon the work of this 
conference We have choices \Vc have power And. we have 
potential allies. Armed with these sources of reassurance and 
strength. I hope we will make tremendous progress together — 
both dunng and beyond this conference 

What will we do as a result of this conference to help rural 
communities survnve and thrive^ That remains my matn question 
lor you and my abiding challenge to you In the end, of course, we 
will still be imperfect people in an imperfect world Nevertheless, if 
we remember that what we can make real choices that do matter, if 
we remember the extent of our collective power, and if we 
remember that we have the chance to travel our path with valuable 
partners and allies alongside us, then there is reason to be 
optimistic And. there is good reason to think we can become 
much less imperfect people who have contnbuted to making this a 
notably less imperfect world 

In conclusion I would like to share with you a favourite story'. It 
first was told years ago by a rural civil nghts leader in the United 
States named Fannie Lou Hamer 



There was a verv' wise ulti man, anti he coulti answer questions that 
seemed almost impossible an.swer. Well, some young people vvere 
g(ung to see him tine day On the wav there, they saiti to each other, 
“WeVe going to trich this old man today. WeVe gmng to catch a 
bird, and we’re going to carry it to this old man. And, were genng 
to ask him, This th we hold in our hands today, is it alive or is u 
dead?' 1/ he says, ’Dead,’ we 're going to turn it loose and let it Jly 
away. But if he says, ‘Alive,’ we’re going to crush it.“ So, they 
caught a bird, walked up to the old man and said, *Tbis that we 
hold in our hands today, is it alive or is it dead?’' He looked at the 
young people and he smiled And tken he said, “it’s m your hands." 

That IS the message I would like to leave with you. Rural 
development is not somebody else’s concern — nor does the 
answer to the open question about whether rural communitu*.s will 
survive and thrive in the years ahead rest solely wnth either the 
elites or the “ordinary" people. What we do — while w'e're here 
together and after we go back home — really matters. Indeed, to a 
very large extent, the future of rural communities, of rural society, 
and 'of rural life ts m our collective hands. 
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My theme tonifthi is lo focus on the role of women in rural 
communities. For many of you this subject is well known and 
obviously one of direct relevance lo any genuine analysis of 
relationships in rural communities However, it has not always 
been so. and, even in 1994, many rural women would agree that 
iheir direct contribution to the well-being and economy of their 
communities is too frequently under-valued. At best rural women's 
role at home, on the land, in the country towns is taken for 
granted. Women’s triple shift, particularly during recession, 
drought and dowTiturn in particular commodity markets, is rarely 
seriously considered by Governments in their calculations of social 
needs in rural communiiies, and at worst rural women face 
particular forms of hardship in a world still stereotyped by 
assumptions about gender roles Aboriginal women experience the 
double disadvantage brought about originally by colonisation and 
perpetuated by racism 

Colonial Australia — A society dominated numerically and 
philosophically by men - nevertheless produced significant 
women pioneers who contributed to the early establishment of our 
rural sector and major primary' industries. 

While the recorded history' of land settlement of Europeans focuses 
on male achievements, pioneer women established and maintained 
the first rural communities in very difficult environments They 
also produced large families in quite henendous conditions which 
say many women die in labour and children die young because of 
disease and lack of medical care. 

While men cleared the land and ring-barked the trees (often with 
women's support and assistance), women also coped with the 
harsh conditions of daily survival in the struggle to provide ‘food, 
shelter, clothing, health care and education for their families. 

Many historians have created a fiction about intrepid explorers and 
bushmen battling the great Australian outback ignoring the 
conditions in which women shared equally in these hardships. Yet 
it was the women who managed to keep up appearances and 
maintain the suindards of dress in a climate totally unsuited to the 
fashions of the northern hemisphere. Home crafts, writing, 
literature, painting and music brought by pioneer women helped 
create the beginnings of a rural life which was broader than the 
shoulders of those rugged bushmen. 

Two pioneering women who overcame the prevailing male, culture 
of colonial Australia where Elizabeth Macarthur and Mary Penfold, 
whose work contributed to the establishment of the wool and wine 
industnes. 

Elizabeth Macarthur took over the management of menno flocks 
established by Colonial Secretary John Macarthur when her 
husband returned in disgrace to England after the rum rebellion. 

For eight years Elizabeth Macarthur ran the Campden Park estates, 
Elizabeth Farm and the Seven Hills Farm and us staff of 90 
convicts and emancipists by herself with conspicuous success. She 
visited Camden Park regularly on horseback, sometimes 
completely alone. Elizabeth became deeply involved with the cross 
breed of mennos for their wool This was a new departure, since 
up to the time of John’s leaving, New South Wales farmers had 
only thought about sheep in terms of mutton Five years after he 
left, his wife was growing wheat, barley and oats as well as 
overseeing the difficult and novel business of shearing and wool 
washing, and having the dip dressed, baled and shipped In spue 
of her family duties, she was an exec Hem manager. e.\ porting high 
quality wool to England, where her husband sold it Her 
improvements of the breed and the wool yield of the Macarthur 
flocks so impressed Governor Macquarie that he gave her a further 
6CX) acres U72 ha) of land at Parramatta as a reward 

It is amazing that Mary Penfold wlio ranks only second to 
Elizabeth Macarthur in founding a great Australian industry has no 




entry under her own name in the "Dictionary of Australian 
Biography" The Magill Estate gradually prospered through Mary’s 
hard work as farm manager in all but name, since her husband was 
deeply involved in building up his medical practice and doing the 
rounds of his sick patients on horseback. A page from her day- 
book contains varied entries showing her bank accounts, payments 
to a man for additional ploughing, the purchase of new plough 
shares in Adelaide, receipt of cash, and other farm work, but most 
important is a statement 'Began making wine", by the end of the 
I860's Penfolds Wines had become a flourishing business, because 
of her husband's heavy workload Mary managed the business 
\nrtually single-handed, but this fact was not widely known for in 
colonial Australia a women was not expected to be in-charge of 
such a venture. 

Australia has been variously described as "more a man's country 
than other industrial democracies". In 1880 Francis Adams, an 
English journalist on his first visit to Australia wrote praising the 
courage of the intrepid explorers and bushmen describing them as 
"men of the nation", he was fascinated by the new vast country and 
wrote — "the bush is the heart of the country, the real Australian 
Australia". 

But like other writers he concluded that the Australian outback 
was 

"No place for a woman* 

The identity of women was seen through masculine interpretation 
of mateship and bush tradition. However on occasions we gained 
glimpses of life that was closer to reality. 

Mrs Grogan, the widow in Steele Rudd's story "In the Drought 
Time" provides an example of a women who "cheerfully inherited 
the selection, ten children, a mortgage and a heavy bill to pay and 
the fence to mend and the ploughing to do. For a year she strained 
and struggled — put on a man's hat and shirt, cleared land, 
humped water, ploughed through the hottest day or tramped 
beside the harrow". 

Barbara Bayston's story "Squeaker's Mate" described the heroine as 
being very different from the conventional image because she fells 
trees with the axe and cross cut saw, sizes them up for fence posts 
and rails and runs some sheep, and it is she who lifts the heavy 
end of logs and carries the heavy tools when Squeaker carries the 
billy and the tucker! 

But the clearest view of the origins of joint venture between 
husband and wife is detailed in Joe Wilson's "A Double Buggy at 
l-ahey's Creek". 

"Mary not only persuades Joe to plant the crop that begins his run 
of good luck and prosperity, but also manages the preparation of 
the paddock for planting in his absence, without his assent and in 
spite of his iniual reluctance.'' She wears her husband's clothes - 
even his new boots. 

"I thought I'd make the boots easy for you Joe", said Mary 

It was Louisa Lawson (Mother of Henry Lawson, Australia s best 
known 19th Century story teller) who in the 1890's activated this 
pioneering spirit of so many women across the country by 
establishing the women's journal the New Dawn to communicate 
new ideas and establish the first Australian women’s network 

LouLsa was perhaps the first Australia feminist and was ostracised 
lor some of her views about male power When asked whey she 
hated men she replied, "1 don't hate men, 1 just hate their vanity 
Through regular columns in the New Dawn she encouraged 
women in rural aiul city areas to campaign for political 
representation 

Australian women have a strong activist tradition which can be 
traced from the colonial era of Oroline Chisholm to the suffrage 
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movemcm of the I880‘s and K )0‘s. Australia was the first country 
in the vvorld to Rive women both the riRht to vote and the ru’ht to 
stand for parliament But u would be inaccurate to interpret this 
initiative as reflecting the enlightenment of that era. Women 
themselves made strenuous efforts through a variety of 
organisations to focus attention on their right to vote, and this 
struggle lasted more than two decades. Women throughout the 
country campaigned for the franchise at State and Federal levels 
and eventually persuaded enough male parliamenianans to vote in 
support of women's equal franchise. 

.\udrey Oldfield reminds us that the campaign for the vote in the 
late 19th Century* occurred at a time when Australian w'omen were 
moving out of domestic service and taking places in the working 
place previously occupied by men. Therefore the ideas and 
organisations of the Australian Labour movement coincided with 
the debate about women's working conditions and wages, further 
strengthening the arguments for women's suffrage. 

When in 1902 Federal parliament passed the Commonwealth 
Franch -e Act, women were accused of being "social despots" who 
advocated a society of polyandry, free love and lease marriages 
Furthermore it was argued that the women's vote would "sap the 
very foundation of a nation" and granting women’s suffrage would 
lower the status of women and give married men a double vote, 
one speaker even predicted that by "passing measures of this kind 
we shall be training women to become masculine creatures and 
entirely unfitting them to discharge the functions which properly 
I'jclong to their sox ' 

It is impossible to fully consider the situation of rural women in 
Australia without addressing the history of Aboriginal women and 
their relationship w'lth the land the conditions of their 
dispossession. Aboriginal w'omen contributed to the pastoral 
industry through their bush skills. They are the forgotten pioneers 
who worked as stockwomen, often dressed as men, with some 
stations being run enurely by stockwomen. 

But the outback centre at Longreach, built to record the 
contribution of pioneers is called "The Stockman’s Hall of Fame" 
and only recently began including exhibits of women's roles. 

As a nation our memory lapses when considering the history of 
Abonginal/w'hite relauons and it is unlikely that our museums will 
ever fully reflect the history of violence and rape, that Aboriginal 
women today still carry in their collective memory of the injustice 
suffered by their foremothers. 

In understanding the bitter legacy of this period of Australian 
history we need to remember that the last official massacre was in 
central Australia in 1926 and Aboriginal protection policies 
encouraged the take of children from their families to be brought 
up by white families, missionaries or orphanages up until the 
I960's. 

Today Aboriginal women arc speaking out and organising to 
protect their culture and to gam equal access to education, health, 
housing and employment. "Women's Business" that traditional 
contribution made by Aboriginal women is focussing on bush 
tucker and bush medicine and developing new approaches to self 
determination and other social issues in Abonginal communities. 

Rural women in Australia have been united and linked through the 
Country Women's Association In 1928 the Q.C W A. asked that a 
small corps of police women be established in this Suite but the 
response was "It is the considered opinion of the Commissioner 
that the interests of women and children are being well looked 
after and policewomen would not ensure any greater protection" 

It IS interesting to recall that Mrs Fairfax. Foundation President of 
Q C W A ^iid in 1^22, "We are a great sisterhood of women and a 
tlemotr.Uic one, putting aside petty difficulties ol position, we.ilili 
and pride we arc out to be a mutual help to one another, the town 
to the countr>* and the country* to the town and there is plenty of 
room for improvement in this way" 



And these comments are very relevant today — there is indeed 
plenty of room for improvement in this way. 

Despite easier transport and communications and a range of new 
services for people in country areas, particularly the more remote 
locations are still disadvantaged by a failure of governments to 
fully appreciate isolation impacts of the needs of rural 
communities. 

While both Federal and State governments have developed their 
decentralisation and support policies over the past ten years, there 
remains a need for an accelerated program of reform to upgrade 
the quality of life for people in rural communities. 

One reform which could assist this process would be to initiate 
rural service for all public sector planners to sensitise them to rural 
and urban lifestyles 

Rural women are increasingly vocal in demanding long overdue 
recognition. 

Rural women's networks an.' increasing participation by women at 
senior levels of rural indus?»>’ groups has raised the profile of rural 
women in recent years w'lth more women actively involved in 
policy development, lobbying and in entering local, state and 
federal parliaments. Australian local government at the regional 
level currently boasts an estimated 15-20% representation The 
average for state and federal is lower, 10% in state parliaments 
overall, 8% in the house of representatives and 21% in the senate. 

In Melbourne recently the Inaugural Women in Agriculture 
International Conference brought together 850 women farmers 
from 30 countries to share their experiences, the gathering 
ironically, the largest agricultural conference Australia has 
witnessed is expected to bring in a new era in farm politics 

"On a global scale, women do far more farm work than men, yet 
get far less recognition. By coming together we want to redress 
that," Ms Mary Salce, the Conference Convenor said. "Women 
often feel uncomfortable and unwelcome at traditional male- 
dominated agricultural gatherings. Such an attitude leaves women 
uninformed about new farm practices and unlikely to apply for 
senior representative positioris." 

Neither the National Farmers' Federation nor the Victorian 
Farmers' Federation have any women on their executives, a 
situation Ms Salce described as "absolutely shameful". Not that 
Australia is an exception, as the lack of representation of women 
farmers is a global problem. 

The International Federation of Agricultural Producers, which is 
the only international body representing farm issues, has no 
women on its 15 member executive. The executive committee is an 
exact reflection of all national farming organisauorrs. 

Women's unpaid labour has never been fully calculated in 
considering their economic contribution to Australia's rural 
economy Women's domestic and support roles in rural industnes 
have been under\*alued by both community' and governments. 
Rural women not only work the double shift of many Australian 
women combining work within and outside the home, but they 
also accept a range of other responsibilities such as educator, 
accountant, driver, market gardener, poultry* keeper, dairy hand, 
and farm labourer In periods of financial hardship they may. m 
addition, work in the paid workforce of country towns, a super- 
human effort? — no just superwomen^ 

As Louisa Lawson wrote in June 1891 

"Will It be believed a hundred years hence that such a state 
cxisietl^" 

t hope It will not take another ecniuty lor rural women to 
experience lioth a change ol atuiude and practice 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

PERSPECTIVES OF “HEALTH” IN THE RURAL CONTEXT 

C’haH.ei Alfero - New Mexico 



I PURPOSE 

There are a number of factors that affect the "health” of rural 
populations, differentiating their needs and conditions from those 
of urban dwellers Many ol these factors also ser\'c to hamper the 
delivery’ of health ser\’ices in rural areas Rural communities have 
.been viewed as incapable of solving health care access deficits and 
have become reliant on urban resources to respond to their needs 
The purpose of this paper is to explore a broad definition oi health 
in the rural context and relate it to policy, practice and pedagogical 
Reaching) challenges in providing access to services in rural areas. 
(See Figure 1) In addition, this article seeks to replace 
unresponsive paradigms in health care with concrete concepts to 
assist communities in overcoming historical deficits across the 
three areas of consideration: policy, practice and pedagogy 

II. OVERVIEW 

First. It is irriportant to consider iho broad definition ot health 
beyond the physical or emotional condition "Health is a positive 
concept emphasizing social and personal resources as well as 
physical capacities Health is created and lived by people m the 
settings of their everyday lives"* In the rural context, health is 
challenged for the individual in isolation of social and financial 
resources accessible to many m more urban locations ''The aim (of 
Health for all by the year 2000) is to give people a positive sense of 
health so that they can make full use of their physical, mental and 
emotional capacities.”^ Developing and optimizing scarce social 
and personal resources in rural areas in support of personal and 
community health requires creative responses, especially since 
demographic and socio-political conditions exacerbate efforts at 
problem solving and policy development. 

Responses to rural health concerns have focused on relying, not on 
curative, but rather “fixative" measures to respond to the health 
needs of the indmdual. (Fixative is used by the autlior to describe 
a medical intervention that does not solve the underlying cause of 
the physical or emotional condition) In the medical context bigger 
and more specialized health care is often considered better as rural 
communities have been considered "too small and not capab'.* of 
managing their own health care”^ Thus policy, practice and 
teaching institutions have supported a dependency model for 
health service delivery in rural communities forcing them to rely 
on, urban-onented health policy, urban-based training models, 
corporate or large bureaucratic scrv-cc delivery structures and 
specialized care Incentives not easily supportable in sparsely 
populated areas. 

In order to best address the needs of riiial populations, the three 
areas under discussion policy, practice and teaching, must 
develop in unison to move the system from urban dependent and 
individual medical provider dominated models to community 
accountable interdisciplinary health systems Health systems, 
comprised of a variety of health professionals, including social 
workers, mental health workers, home health providers as w’ell as 
primary care providers, m turn, must work through communities 
to effectively respond to the health needs of its citizens 

Ultimately, it is not possible for individual providers to be 
accountable for the health of the population Nor can systems, 
whether entrepreneurial ventures or public bureaucracies, be 
accountable They arc not designed to effectively address the 
complex needs of the individual or family It is the community that 
mist bear the burden of ensuring the he 1 1th ol the population 
Policy, practice and educational systems must support this 
premise (See Figure 2) 

III. PROBLEM IN ASSURING RURAL ACCESS 
A. Rural Populations 

In the United States and other places, uiral pc‘>pulations arc older 
and have higher rates of poverty th,in more urban populations In 



New Mexico for instance, the population over to m non- 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA) counties as a percent of the 
total population in those counties is 14 1 percent. OdSAs are a 
designation of urban areas with populations of greater than 50.000 
individuals) The percent oi population over ri5 in MSAs is 9 9 
percent. This dilference has serious implications on the health 
service deliver)' needs o( these populations U S. Bureau of Census 
estimated projections between 1990 and the year 2020 show’ a 
potential increase of 56.1 percent for the population over 65 and a 
decrease in populations less than 44 years of age Should the 
urban/rural distnbution patterns for the elderly remain constant or 
linear, there w’lll be a disproportionate impact on rural 
communities 

Similarly, the average per capita income in non-MS, A county 
populations is 511,900 in New Mexico. In MS.As. the per capita 
income is over SI 7,000 This equates to a 32 percent difference in 
income betw’een urban and rural people ■* 

These post-wage-earner and income statistics translate to a lack ol 
lax base and political voice for ruml populations compared to their 
urban counterparts in addition to the impacts of age and income 
on health status. Further, the rural poor are disbursed 
geographically, economically and ethnically, providing less 
potential for influencing policy development as a cohesive group. 

Rural children suffer from inadequate levels of immunization, and 
pre- Ol pennatal care. In New Mexico, the average percent of the 
population receiving lowdevels of pre-natal care statewide is 15 3 
percent.^ The average for MSAs is 12.3 percent. Because of lack of 
access to necessary primary care services, individuals may delay 
treatment of other conditions until they require more intense, 
specialized and expensive services. In New Mexico, 71 percent of 
all primary care physicians, 72 percent of all nurse practitioners, 
73 percent of nurse mid-wives and 60 percent of physician 
assistants live in MSAs representing only 48 percent of the 
population. To receive even primary care, people must often travel 
impossibly long distances enduring added personal hardship. The 
average distance between incorporated communities (cities) in 
New Mexico is 70 miles. It is not unusual to travel in excess ol 100 
miles for health services 

All or part of 30 of New’ Mexico’s 33 counties are designated by the 
federal government as having a shortage of health professionals. 
Only 3 of these areas arc defined as urban. Of the balance of the 
rural population, a full one half resides in shortage areas 

The population in New Mexico rose some 16.3 percent during the 
I980*s However, rural communities are gaining populations at a 
much lesser rate. MSAs in New Mexico grew at a rate of 32 3 
percent compared with 6.6 percent in rural areas during the same 
time. Thus maintaining local tax resources, industrial development 
opportunities, other economic or resource optimization and 
political power bases from which to develop responsive rural 
health policy are also on the decline. For the first time in New 
Mexico history, a coalition of urban slate legislators can swing 
proposed policy and financing legislation in favor of urban areas. 
This obviously has horrifying potential consequences for rural 
health pnoriiies in the future. 

Because of these issues, there is a perception that rural areas must 
be dependent on more populated and resource rich eonimumiies 
to sustain personal health and necessary services. This dependency 
drains potentially available rural resources to urban areas To 
exacerbate problems, travelling away (rom the comnuimiy lor 
health care and other sers’ucs has a negative impact on the local 
e* onc^my, assisting in the downward socio-economic spiralling 
•process Given these perspective rural "health" may he a more 
difficult goal to au.iin 

B. Health Policy and Rural Health Service Delivery 

Rural health services are inadequate. There arc insufficient numlx*rs 
oi providers rhey are not appropriately finaiued. nor ,ue their 
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personal needs bcinj; met Health facilities are undcr-capitalized. 
and technolouy often falls behind simdar urban semm^s both 
dinically and administratively. 

Rural health services are fragmented. (See Figure 3) There are 
multiple entry points for people into an uncoordinated 
infrastructure that is often owned, determined, controlled and 
administeied by corporate or governmental entities external to the 
community. As a result, resources that could be available for 
service provision in the community are divened to urban settings 
in the form of administrative support or even profits that might 
otherwise be available for development. In many places, this has 
created a scenario where multiple organizations attempt to meet 
needs through a proliferation of unconnected “service-thin" 
providers, all competing for very limited public and/or private 
resources to support their corporate or organizational needs while 
only addressing categorical health problems. 

Policy regarding the financing of health services has induced a shift 
in ser\'ice delivery over time from rural to urban and from general 
to specialty care. Effective policy, practice and health professional 
training programs to ensure access to health care services in rural 
areas have eluded even the most economic and technologically 
advanced societies. 

IV. IMPACT ON HEALTH 

As stated earlier, health is a positive concept emphasizing social 
and personal resources lived by people in the settings of their 
everyday lives . In the rural context, attaining optimal health 
lapaciiv is a challenge for the individual in isolation of adequate 
levels of supportive medical, social and financial resources. These 
same resources, however, may be relatively easy to access in more 
urban locations Developing and optimizing scarce social and 
personal resources in rural areas requires creative responses and an 
approach more integrated in nature. 

In “What u Takes' Structunng Iraeragency Partnerships to Connect 
Children and Families with Comprehensive Services’^, the author 
discusses how policy and practice have failed our children in a 
number of ways including the following system problems: 

• Most services are cnsis-oriented 

• The current social welfare system (in America) divides the 
problems of children and families into rigid and distinct 
categories that fail to reflect their interrelated causes and 
solutions 

• There is a lack of functional communication between the 
system and the needs of children and their families. 

Thus, we cannot depend upon the traditional health system to im- 
prove the “health" or well-being of rural populations. While it is a 
critical component of a system of services, traditional health 
services are crisis-oriented and “fixative" That is. providers are 
taught to simply fix physical and emotional problems. Health 
services historically provide bandages but fail to respond to the 
underlying causes of the trauma. It is only when root problems are 
addressed in the community setting that the health system becomes 
truly curative (See Figure 4) Sutures applied to the eye of an 
abused child is fixative and a quick fix at best. While there are times 
when fixative care is appropriate, policy does not support com- 
prehensive solutions to complex problems when they are indicated 

(n her work. Primary Care. Concept, Evaluation and Policy '^, 
Barbara Starfield evaluates 10 industrialized countnes based on a 
number of factors designed to assess the relative success of policy 
and practice in meeting the needs of people for primary care 
ser\’ices In her analysis only two in ten countries rank as “good" in 
terms ol their ability to comprehensively respond to the peoples 
health needs The balance rank poor to moderate or variable 

Consistently, those countries ranking poor in terms of 
comprehensiveness of primary care services also rank poor or 
moderate in terms of iheir health systems having a community 
orientation 

Systems must work through communities to organize ser\’icc< to 
imprc>vo the health status of the population This entails the 



reduction of barriers to necessary services in favor ol a 
comprehensive approach to delivery which mobilizes various 
community-based resources, not only to resolve immediate 
problems but to improve the social and environmental impacts on 
individual “health". This, then is the new definition of primary care 
and the implied direction for policy, practice and education. 

In the rural context, an integrated and comprehensive health 
service delivery system is particularly critical because, as 
mentioned earlier, there are fewer resources and less sup|X)rt for 
additional resource development 

V. COMPONENTS OF HEALTHY HEALTH SYSTEMS 

A viable and appropnate health system encourages the health of 
the people it serves as described above /he system is designed 
with this goal in the forefront. It measures its success by doing 
those things necessary to reduce the population's reliance on it for 
fixative measures. Traditional payment policies for health services 
have not embraced these concepts. However, they have 
dramatically affected the practice of medicine and in turn the 
design of training programs for health professionals. 

Fee-for-ser\'ice as well as cost-based and prospective payment 
system (Including Diagnosis Related Groups. DRGs) 
reimbursement strategies have provided inappropriate incentives 
for health service delivery. t,See Table 1) 

Most policy development and strategies have encouraged over- 
utilization as well as rapid development of specialty and tertiary' 
fixative services provided by individual providers or large 
corporate or bureaucratic organizations w'hich meet their financial 
expectations through goals and objectives supporting increased 
health service utilization. Some strategies have provided decreased 
utilization incentives and decreased specialization incentives. 
Other strategies, such as capitation (per person or member capped 
payments) and budgeting transfer the financial risk for service 
provision to the provider. Unfortunately, few strategies have ser\’ed 
to create incentives for integrated services responsible for ensuring 
the health of the population. Only capitation provides somewhat 
of an incentive to address the “health “ of the populace. However, 
corporate capitation strategies can be accused of limiting access to 
necessary services to ensure short term profit-making. In 
summary, financing policies alone do not ensure an appropriately 
responsive health system. Nor do financing strategies ensure that 
the "health” needs of the individual or family are being met. even if 
there is an adequate supply of services available. Who then can be 
accountable for the health of the public? 

A healthy system of services responds to the needs of its clients 
through creative community development activities. (See Figure 5) 
Policy, especially financing policy, dnves both practice and health 
professional education. It makes no sens' to attempt to resolve 
inequities in health resource distribution or health status 
improvement, if policy supports the opposite goals of tertiary 
services and fixative care. Encouraging the development of 
integrated local resources m support of healthy people should be 
the focus of policy development Financing strategies should 
include the following system development perspectives 

A. Person Development: 

A challenge for teaching institutions and teachers is to develop 
programs supporting locally "grown" and trained primary health 
care professionals. This direction holds promise for improving 
health system responsiveness to meet the rural needs at a number 
of levels. At one level, in order to increase the likelihood of trained 
health professionals remaining in the community, programmatic 
development should be designed to minttnize time away from the 
community At another level, non -locally developed health care 
providers may not begin to understand the cultural or ethnic 
perspectives that influence health Except in the most frontier of 
places, financing policy must insist on building from the ground 
up. Tt should reduce the dependency of rural communities on 
external provulers as they may ultimately be a drain on resources 
that- might otherwise be available to the community for service 
delivery In fact, external providers may never be in a position 
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wiihin ihc commui^ilv to respond clfecuvdy lo individual or 
cultural problems or conditions 

B, Changing Perceptions of Quality and Capability 

Because of historical deficits in rural sen,' ice deliver)' . there is a 
perception that small places do not have the potential to deliver 
high quality services or develop comprehensive systems for people. 
There is a problem in changing this perspective because of a lack 
of policy advocacy Anoilicr way for pedagogical pursuits to build 
rural infrastructure is to establish rural and frontier communities 
as interdisciplinary training centers This is not only possible, but 
desirable, because as mentioned earlier, bigger is not better in 
health care Health is a personal thing. Affecting the health of the 
individual is a complex task, often requmng a variety of specific 
strategies to enhance the capacity of the person 

In terms of practice, the community is the optimal level to develop 
integrated health systems It is the place where people affected by 
health care policy decisions reside. Whereas in the past, it might 
be assumed that rural communities did not possess the capability 
to perform complex or high-technology tasks, technology and 
experlise is readily available through computer and other 
communications innovations and these can be designed to meet 
specific community needs. 

C, Establishing a Strong Health Promotion. Illness 
Prevention Component 

Health policy must provide incentives to educate individuals about 
things which they must do to maintain and improve their own 
health as well as the overall functioning of the community When 
health systems benefit because they are accountable for health of ihe 
population served, then we will see the health of people imorove. 

In addition, systems must be accountable for the prevention of 
illness and be able to muster necessary resources that support this 
direction Therefore, medical practice must expand us view to assist 
in the identification of factors which add to poor health and have 
access to a broad range of services to respond to individual 
conditions 

Teaching institutions support this perspective when they alter 
curricula to reinforce that the individual provider exists in a 
community of other providers and is therefore part of a potential 
system of services available to people 

D, Maintaining a Primary Care focus 

Why primar)' care? Primary care services, in the broad sense, 
should encourage the use of interdisciplinary health care teams to 
meet the health needs of the individual At a minimum, these 
health teams include social workers, family therapisis. case 
managers and mental health professionals in addition to primary 
care physicians, mid-level and allied health service providers 

Primaiy care is predicated on early interventions to reduce the 
occurrence or progress of disease These providers are the lirst 
contact that individuals have when entenng the system 

As discussed earlier, linancing policy has provided incentives to 
health service providers to provide more frequent, more intense or 
specialized services and to keep people in the fixative system 
longer The measures of accountability lor abuse of these 
incentives, such as utilization review are punitive in nature Future 
policy directions should reward systems for early interventions iis 
well as preventive service tlelivery to reduce health care cosLs while 
improving the health status of the population This is particularly 
critical in rural areas where resources are already inadecjiiate lo 
meet the fixative health needs of the population 

E. Developing Appropnatc Non-Comiminity-Bascd 
Relationships 

Since rural areas are dependent on tirlian partners for many 
specialty service?, u is import am that healthy rel.'.tionships exi^^i 
between them This is best obtained (roni the perspective ol giass- 
rex^Ls or bottom- up relationships lor referral and suppoii scrv'ues 
In com pet III ve market mc>dels. the question should be, "Which 
urban or tpecialiv providers) will iHovide our local health sv«ieni 



ilic best service?" The policy perspective is often: "What do we 
liave to do to meet the minimum needs of the rural population^" 

The former enhances the position of the rural health system The 
latter, a dependency approach to assunng minimum care 

VI. HEALTHIER COMMUNITIES 

Healthy communities are often defined in terms of the relative 
wealth of the people within them. Since rural agrarian and post- 
industrial communities do not possess the per capita financial 
resources of their urban counterparts, there is a perception that 
they cannot respond effectively to the needs of the populace. 
Healthier communities however, are better defined as those that 
enter into a conscious process to solve problems at a number of 
levels. (See Figure b) 

A. Developing Local Capacity 

The famous American author Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain) once 
said that "The only real change happens locally" This is why the 
community should be an active participant in health systems 
planning and development processes These processes should 
include providers of services and well as consumers. The goal of 
these processes should be to integrate service delivery programs 
and maximize limited resources m support of the health of the 
population 

To the extent that health services exist in the private sector, 
community efforts to create responsive and accountable health 
systems should move ownership into the hands of the community. 

To the degree that services are publicly owned, structures need to 
be established that hold bureaucracies accountable at the 
community level, not only for the services provided, but for the 
health of the population. 

B. Intcr-agcncy, Intra-community development 

While community-based ownership issues arc invaluable to the 
establishment of accountable health systems, community 
development activities involving a broad representation of the 
community are critical in terms of “Increasing responsiveness and 
accountability between systems and institutions located in the 
community, and internally between the leadership and 
constituency within each system serving a community . Thus, 
communities must actively engage their health systems in an 
attempt to assure responsiveness to local needs. It is the dynamic 
interaction between community and systems needs that have the 
greatest potential for solving access problems and improving 
individual health. 

C. Cultural Responsiveness 

Even the most well-intentioned service delivery systems, if not 
integrally pan of the local community, will fall short of responding 
the health needs of the population Policy supporting healthier 
communities ensures active participation and ownership of the 
health system that is broadly representative of a full range of 
cultural and ethnic groups within the community First, possible 
leaders must be chosen and trained in community skills such as 
finance and administration Only when the communities regain 
identity and motivation will the organization of community health 
become possible" Remember that policy should support health 
systems working through communities to improve the health of 
the target population. Communities are defined by the 
(.haraciensiics of the people within them. 

VH CONCLUSION: ROLES OF POLICY. PRACTICE AND 
PEDAGOGY IN RURAL HEALTH IMPROVEMENTS 

A. Health Policy 

Health care financing policy must provide incentives lor health 
' <;erMcc,s to shift from lixaiivc to curative and preventive models of 
delivery Fhese nicxlels arc not susiainahle within a purely medical 
praeiue or teaching enviTonment The shill must he made to 
I mane 11 ig health in the hrc>ad scxial (.oniexi 
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Polu.v makers must pay lor primary eare praaice iruludinfi ihe 
various disciplines ihai supjwri ihe lull ran^e oi healih needs ol 
the individual indudinii physical, einouonal and social. Payment 
systems must support the training* of jinmarv' health care teams 
and begin to blur the lines between providers to meet peoples 
needs Within the conie.xt o( finite budgeting policy-makers must 
choose primary care over specialty ser\’ices 

Neither corporate structure nor centralized bureaucracy are 
capable of meeting a rural range of rural health needs Policy mu.st 
mandate local control and decision -making There needs to he a 
shift in |K)licy thinking movers towards empowering communities 
Rural inhabitants are survivors anil fully capable of solving 
problems given adequate resources and permission 

B. Support Systems 

Urban providers have a role in support mg the needs of rural areas 
for healih services Urban j^raaiees or systems can be partners 
through providing assurances to rural systems including 

• Technical Assistance 

Urban systems, educational instil uiions and governmental 
agencies can offer rural areas vanoiis levels of technical 
assistance to assist ihcm in sustaining an appropriate levels of 
services including '•ysiems developmcni. practice management, 
financing strategics, org.imzational development, technology 
transfers etc 

In addition, depending on the size and naiure of the rural 
community, it is impossible to provides a lull range of sep^’ices 
to the population Strong referral and follow-up relationships 
are necessary to meet the full range ol needs ol the individual 
Urban partners are indispensable in this regard. The paradigm 
shift occurs when the decisions on what and who to refer to 
come from the community 

Urban health systems and teaching institutions can provide 
manpower to relieve the burden of ser/ice provision in remote 
areas. This is important to prevent rural provider burnout and 
turnover. Support can come in the form of locum tenens 
services, tale-communications relationships, site visits and case 
support, etc. 

• Pedagogical Support/Tcaching Institutions Responses 

The shift in training must emphasize resource expenditures on 
primary care training Primary care faculty must be raised in 
terms of their status within teaching institutions. They are after 
all the genesis of most referrals into the tertiary system In 
addition, training must move from urban tertiary centers to 
rural-based experiences. These experiences must be 
interdisciplinary in nature as healih teams become the basis for 
ensunng better health in the population 

C. Community Development 

Rural service integration is cntical to providing access to a full range 
of health services sustainable by the community This will require 
substantial local effort and policy support as services are often 
entrenched in categorical organizational structures These systems 
should be developed, owned and operated by the contmunity. 

In addition, if the ultimate goal of service provision is to improve 
the health of the population as well as ensure equitable access, 
financial incentives in the system must reflect this Since large 
corporations or organzations have not responded effectively to 
these particular pnonnes. communities must develop as the point 
of accountability for improving the health of the population. 
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TABLE 1: Payment Structures 

Pa>Tnem Siruciure Incentives in Health Care 
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hospital biseo Jcjivcn- system jIs,- adome to imreaMCJ health >.are eosks 
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Figure 4: Improving Health i 




Figure 5: Community Health Systems 
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Figure 6: Accountable Communities 
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RURAL HEALTH: POLICY, PRACTICE AND PEDAGOGY 

Dr Pclcr Livingstone on behalf of Minister for Health. The Hon Ken Hay-ward 



The topic I will address on beh.ilf of the Minister for Health, the 
Honourable Ken Hay-ward, is 'Rural Health: Policy, Practice and 
Pedagogy.* By this 1 mean the links between the Government's 
rural health policy framework, its commitment to improved 
practice by rural health workers and the importance placed on 
teaching as exemplified by our funding of the rural health training 
program, which embraces the Rural Health Training Units and 
Rural Health Training and Research network. 

Rural health in Queensland is an issue that encapsulates all the 
complexities and prospects for shaping new ways of planning and 
policy making in the rural context. 

In Queensland, the decentralised distribution of the population, 
the vast distances, and the cultural and histoncal circumstances of 
many rural and remote communities, present particular challenges 
in the planning and implementation of health programs and 
services. 

This morning, 1 will outline how Queensland Health is combining 
the elements of ‘policy, practice and pedagogy* through a series of 
initiatives to ensure optimal health for the people of rural and 
remote Queensland, foremost by involving local communities in 
addre,ssing their own health needs. 

Historically, the health care system has placed great emphasis on 
professionalism, but the recognition of consumer involvement is 
now evident in new models of health service delivery, and 
enshrined m Queensland legislation. 

Consumer and community involvement is significant in health 
service planning and implementation for a number of reasons As 
well as representing a cost-effective and efficient use of resources 
in a time of growing needs and competing demands; it is an 
important end in itself 

Active community involvement is correlated with better levels of 
individual health and a stronger sense of community and self- 
reliance' 

In the rural context, metropolitan models and expectations of 
health care service delivery may not be directly applicable from the 
perspective of either consumers or health care providers 

The constellation of social, economic and environmental 
detcrminaiiis of health, distinct from the health care system, are 
also more evident and perplexing iii the rural selling 

Housing, sanitation, employment, income security, transport, 
community services and the supply of water and affordable Iresli 
loods all impact directly and indirectly on the healdi ol people in 
rural and remote conimiinilies 

Adaptive and responsive mechanisms which encourage a proacuve 
role for local c on mui nines, and suppori health care provide is in 



their role have to be put into place to improve health outcomes m 
rural communities 

This is the approach that Queensland Health has adopted through 
a series of legislative changes, new policy initiatives, and the 
implementation of a range of programs which encourage 
community involvement and provide appropriate preparation and 
training for rural health care providers. 

At present, the health of Queenslanders in rural and remote areas, 
is comparatively worse than those in the rest of the State. 

Mortality rates in rural populations from causes that are, in part, 
preventable and/or controllable are significantly higher than the 
State average in conditions such as ischaemic heart disease, 
cerebrovascular disease, hypertension, pneumonia, and other 
re- ratory diseases, diabetes and alcoholism. 

There is a higher prevalence and incidence of health problems 
associated with social conditions and lifestyle factors; such as 
poverty, isolation, lack of education, poor diet, smoking and 
alcohol and substance abuse 

Rural Queenslanders also face greater exposure to occupational 
and environmental hazards resulting in higher injury and accident 
rates, particularly motor vehicle accidents. 

The incidence of stress, domestic violence and suicide as a 
consequence of cultural and social dislocation and rural recession 
are also evident. 

Many factors influence the variations in the health indicators for 
rural and remote Queenslanders, including the diet, lifestyle and 
culture of the residents, the occupational nsks associated with the 
rural sector and the presence of significant Abonginal and Torres 
Strait Islander pc^pulatic»ns, who hear a disproportionate ourden of 
ill-healtli in our community 

Rural people often have to travel long distances to receive or 
provide care The traditional stoicism and self-reliance, which is 
part of bush culture, combined with the difficulties in accessing 
health services, may lead them to endure a condition rather than 
seek immediate caie 

The problems ol the poor health status of rural people, the lack of 
access and availability ol the lull complement of health services 
and the shortage and mal-disirilninon cl liealih care providers in 
rural arciis have been well dc'icunieiited 

Queensland Health has adopted a combination of structural 
^ changes and new policy directions, which are consistent with 
wliole-ol-govmiment inmauves, to confront die dimensions of 
rural health needs 
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The regionalisaiion of Queensl.ind's public hcalih care system is 
pan of a siaiewide process to im(>rove the delivers' ol a ram;e o( 
government services 

By devolving decision-making authority to the local level, 
regionalisaiion maximises responsiveness and client access to 
services, and provides opportunities for client input into decision- 
making processes. 

The passage of the Health Services Act 1991 established thirteen 
Regional Health Authorities with responsibility for the deliver)' ol 
health services One of the objectives ol the Act is to ensure 
community participation in the planning and deliver)' of these 
health ser\'ices to meet community needs. 

In rural and remote communities, regionalisation enables the 
planning and delivery of services that are appropriate to — local 
needs by those directly involved the health care providers and 
administrators, assisted by the consumers. 

As part of their strategic planning processes. Regional Health 
.Auihomics undertake extensive community consultations in order 
to identify local needs and pnoriiies. 

Consultative structures, such as local community consultative 
committees or health advisory groups have been established in all 
Regions to enable ongoing feedback on the responsiveness ol their 
sorx'ices 

The State Government's endorsement of a social justice strategy as 
a statewide priority has been instrumental in encouraging 
departments to improve community access to services and 
decision-making channels 

In Queensland Health, social justice principles guide the 
development of policies and programs across the spectrum of 
health services. 

In particular, the release of the Primary Health Care Policy and 
Implementation Plan represents a dynamic change in focus for the 
Queensland health system and will have a major impact in rural 
and remote communities. 

Primary Health Care can be considered as both a level of service, 
and as an approach to the organisation and provision of health 
care. 

As an approach to health care delivery, it is uniquely suited to the 
needs and circumstances of rural and remote communities. 

Primary Health Care is designed to establish a balance between 
health promotion, prevention, treatment and rehabilitation, as well 
as encourage individuals and communities to take responsibility 
for their own health status 

Fundamentally, it focuses on developing health rather than 
treating ill health! Contrary to some general misconceptions and 
misgivings, the Primary Health Care model does not foreshadow 
the loss of acute care facilities 

In the current budget, S6.2 million has been allocated for Primary 
Health Care Centres, parucularly in remote areas. 

Rural and regional hospitals have also received a significant boost 
with more than 40% of the capital works funding of SI 53 7 
million being allocated to projects outside the south east comer of 
the State. 

However, the role and structure of traditional rural hospitals are 
undergoing re-evaluation and change to reflect the need to provide 
a broader range of services The Multi-Purpose Services initiative 
being developed by the States and Commonwealth is an example 
of these changes 

Such policy changes, as I have oiillinod, require ihal rural 
communities, including health care consumers and providers, have 
the knowledge, experience and confidence to be able to address 
their own health needs. 

Attention to the skills base needed to support the changing 
professional and community context of the rural health care 
system is vital* 



List year the Queensland Government allocated over S2 million 
for the establishment of a Health Consumer Advocacy Network 
The Network will operate in rural and metropolitan areas to skill 
consumers to enable them to have more meaningful and informed 
input into health planning and service delivery. 

A particular emphasis in service delivery to rural areas has been on 
the support, education and training of the rural health workforce 
through the Rural Health Training Program. Since 1989, over $5 
million has been committed to this program. Consistent with 
social justice principles, all health care providers, both public and 
private, in rural and remote Queensland, hav'e a right to access the 
services of the Program. 

The Program comprises the Rural Health Training Units and the 
Rural Health Education. Training and Research Network U is 
based on cooperation and close liaison between all relevant panies. 
sharing information, program development and implementation 

The four Rural Health Training Units are strategically located in 
Townsville, Cairns. Rockhampton and Toowoomba to provide 
vocational training and continuing education to rural and remote 
health care providers. These programs have a strong multi- 
disciplinary and cross-cultural focus where appropriate. 

The ultimate goal of the Rural Health Training Units is to enhance 
the recruitment and retention of appropriately trained health 
service personnel in all disciplines, to meet the health needs of 
rural communities 

The curricula developed for training programs and packages are 
designed to be acceptable to tertiary instituiions, Royal Colleges 
and professional bodies so that qualifications gained by rural 
health care providers are recognised nationally. 

The estcblishment of the Rural Health Education, Training and 
Research Network is helping to overcome the tyranny of 
Queensland's vast distances 'by using information and 
communication technologies to deliver education and training 
programs to rural and remote health care providers. 

Clearly, the Government has an interest in achieving the cost- 
efficiency dividends of education and training initiatives for greater 
local community involvement in the health care system, but there 
is also a role for academic institutions. 

.A collaborative arrangement between Queensland Health and the 
University of Queensland’s Departments of Social and Preventative 
Medicine and Psychiatry has seen the creation of the Queensland 
Primary Health Care Reference Centre. 

he aim of the Centre is to raise the profile and level of 
understanding of primary health care and to provide resource base 
to a wide range of groups; including health care providers, 
educators, researchers, government and non-government agencies 
and members of the community. 

The Centre will have a supra-regional focus, providing 
educational, consultative and networking services in all aspects of 
primary health care to each of the Regional Health Authorities. 

Academic institutions need to be more responsive and innovative 
in addressing the education and training needs of rural health care 
providers, and the health needs of rural Queensland generally. 

The introduction, by the University of Queensland, of a 
multidisciplinary subject in rural health care practice issues is a 
step in the right direction, 

A much greater commitment is required on the part of tertiary 
institutions to ensure equity of access for geographically isolated 
students, particularly in the health professions 

The problem of I he sujiply of rural doctors is often highlighted as 
symptomatic of the ‘crisis' in rural health care This situation will 
only be solved by an accumulation of carefully considered 
strategies that combine the elements of ‘policy, practice and 
pedagogy. 

In the long term, the Rural Health Training Units, the North 
Queensland Clinical School, Queensland Health‘s undergraduate 
scholarship scheme, continuing support for the University of 
Queen H and ■‘V Miident placemen t program and the Queensland 
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Medical Educaiion Ccnirc. ihc CornmonwcaUh's Rural Pracucc 
lucenuvt’s Scheme and other innovative efforts will all eoninbuie 
to an increase in the supply of rural doctors 

In the short term, the SI 1.5 million Specialist Medical Staff 
package announced m the State Budget will increase the range and 
availability of specialist serMces in regional hospitals; reducing the 
need of rural people to travel to receive specialist treatment. 

Conversely, a project being conducted by the Rural Health Policy 
Unit of Queensland Health reflects the promise of many initiatives 
in rural health 

The project aims to increase the number of rural students in 
tertiarv health profession courses, particularly in medicine and the 
therapies, as a strategy to increase the number of rural health 
practitioners 

It operates by bringing together academically able rural students, 
who inierested in a career in the health professions for a series of 
residential enrichment workshops to encourage and support their 



aspirations These are ihe rural healih care practitioners of the 
future' 

Conclusion 

Intersectoral collaboration and cooperative service provision, as 
encapsulated in the conference theme ‘policy, practice and 
pedagogy,' are important for improved outcomes in rural 
communities generally; and imperative for improved health 
outcomes! 

Unfortunately, in some cases, actual practice may not' reflect the 
rhetoric. It is important that we be extremely analytical about the 
way some approaches work and others do not 

In rural and remote communities, the best models of coordination 
and cooperation are found when orchestrated by the local 
communities themselves 

As policy makers, practitioners and acj»demics, we have an 
important role to play in partnership with rural and remote 
communities in helping to address their needs. 



PRESENTATIONS AND WORKSHOPS 

THE SEED, THE SOIL AND SONG — EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING FOR RURAL HEALTH CARE 

Max Karmen — Australia 



Providing countiA- people svith a sufficient and appropnate supply 
of doctors depends on selecting those with an affinity for country 
life — the seed; encouraging their resolve through regular and 
appropriate clinical experiences — the soil; and contact with 
challenging role models — the song. 

Rural students are currently disadvantaged in the matriculation 
stakes. Affirmative entry conditions arc needed to level the playing 
field and to send positive messages to rural students about the 
possibility for a professional career and about the commitment of a 
University to its rural constituency. 

The undergraduate experience must provide regular and 
appropriate rural contact to nurture the resolve of students for 
country practice 

The song requires a number of singers Role models of rural 
practice who will challenge their potential successors to make it 
even better. Universities which value the rural practice or. at the 
very least, do not denigrate it; and student clubs which help 
reinforce the socialisation of students for rural practice and provide 
a counter-culture to the dominant ethos of a university which may 
work against the desire for rural practice 



In varying degrees, undergraduate education aims to produce a 
graduate with a broad understanding of medicine and the 
appropriate attitudes towards its optimal practice. Vocational 
training is to prepare these graduates to attain the clinical 
competence and confidence to undertake independent practice. 
Continuing medical education is the fertiliser that helps a 
professional to keep their knowledgv '*^d their skills up to date. 

There is a dearth of research required to inform the process of 
education for rural practice. Much more work needs to be done on 
the effectiveness of affirmative action programs, the sociology of 
teaching in universities, medical schools and teaching hospitals, 
the effectiveness of teaching and learning in rural areas and how to 
nurture and improve it Vocational training needs to examine the 
quickest methods to attain competence at the same time as 
safeguarding the rural public Critical incident studies are one 
effective methods in pursuing this research. CME needs to be more 
concerned with active learning quality of care and to do more 
research in how isolated practitioners can maintain their levels of 
practical skills and competence 




RURAL FAMILY MEDICINE TRAINING IN CANADA 



James T B Rourkc and leslie I,. Rourkc — ( jnada 
ABSTRACT 

('‘bifcnvcs lo examine the Maius postgraduate laniily medicine training in the rural family praciue setting in t.anada and to identily probU ms and 
how they aie addressed 

Design A questionnaire sent lo all IB t'anadian I amily Medicine 1 raining I’rograms followed by a ftKus group dissussion of results 
Results Nine of 18 programs oiler some family medicmc training m a rural practice setting to some or all of their first year family medicine residents 
and luM vear lanulv meditine msidents did some training m a rural practice setting All programs offer sonie training in a mral practice 

setting to some or all o( the second year residents and 5P7/702 second year residents did some training m a mral practice setting In 12 ol IH 
programs a ruial (amily medicine block is compulsory Ihe education models lor training (or nirrd lamily practice vary widely Isolation, 
acccmuuodation and su|H'r\Tsion are common problems lor mral family medicine rc.sidenis Isolaiion incl lacnltv dcu opnicnt are common pro) tnis 
(or mral physician-teachers A vancty ol approaches to the<< problems are used hy the ddferent programs 

( oncluuon I he IH (.aruidian lanulv medicine training programs provide a vanciy ol [>ostgraduate training models for mral (anuly practice that refleci 
ddfertm n-gional healih care needs and resources Ihera is no common n.iral medicine ciirnculum Networking ihrough a mral physic lan-tt ache 
group ol a lac lilt V ol rural medicine could lurther the develoj^merii cd edr.cation lor rural lanulv medicine 



INTRODUCTION: 

Vast rural areas that have shortages of physicians contribiiie 
clirc’ctlv to ihe <ldluiiliv ol provuline. .ulecjiuie. acce-siMe mt.il 
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health care in Canada Over the last decade the depanmenis of 
family medic me in Ctnacla li«ivc responded to the need (or training 
fot rural fainiK practice hv incorporating a rural experience (or 
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most family mcdione residents in Canada and the opporlunuy lor 
in-dcpih rural family medicine irainim; (or some<l> This study 
examines postgraduate lamily medicine irainini; in the rural family 
practice setting in Canada with a new to identifying strengths and 
needs for improvement. 

In Canada, students enter medical school after completing two. 
three, or more years of undergraduate university studies. Fourteen 
of the 16 medical schools are four years in length. The remaining 
two are three years in length. Family medicine training is provided 
at 18 family medicine training programs (.Figure 1) as a two-year 
postgraduate program accredited hy and leading to certification 
examination hy the College of Family Physicians of Canada <2> 
Family medicine block time during this two-year program vanes 
from the presenbed minimum of eight months to a maximum of 
12 months, some of which can be in a rural family practice setting 
The remaining time is spent in hospital rotations and 
electives/selectives An optional third year can be taken for 
advanced skills training in GP anaesthesia, emergency medicine, 
obstetrics, etc 

The choice of rural family practice as a career is dependent on 
many variables including rural background, medical school 
selection processes, rural learning experience during medical 
school and the quality and nature of postgraduate family medicine 
training <1. 3. 4. 5. 6> Postgraduate education for rural family 
practice includes both appropnaie in-hospital rotations and some 
rural family medicine block iime. <7. 8, 9> Several Canadian 
models have been described <10. 11, 12. 13 14> Our present 
study specifically examines the portion of family medicine block 
training that is done in a rural practice setting within the two-year 
family medicine training program 

Rural family practice settings can vary from communities with no 
hospitals to communities with a small active hospital. In the latter 
setting, family physicians provide most of the in-hospital care 
including emergency medical care, obstetrics and GP anaesthesia 
in addition to their office family practice, nursing home and home 
visits <3> Most Canadian studies of rural practice use the Statistics 
Canada definition of rural which includes communities up to 
10,000 population. Sometimes a geographic distance modifier is 
added. The 1992 CMA report on underserviced regions used 
distances of less than 60 km. 60-160 km and greater than 160 km 
from an urban centre of 50.000 people or more. <1> The 1993 
Ontario Ministry of Health/Ontario Medical Association Agreement 
on Economic Arrangements provides for special CME and locum 
help for physicians practicing in communities of less than 10,000 
people located further than 80 km from a major referral centre 
who population exceeds 50.000 In our questionnaire, rural 
practice and rural setting refer to “a community with less than 
10,000 population’* 

STUDY OBJECTIVES: 

1) To examine the present status of postgraduate family 
medicine training in the rural family practice setting in 
Canadian postgraduate fanuly medicine training programs. 

2) To identify probleins and how they are addressed in order to 
determine strengths of. difficulties with, and possible 
improvements to postgraduate family medicine training in 
the rural family practice setting 

METHOD: 

A five page questionnaire was sent in July of 1993 to the 
chairs/program directors of all 18 family medicine training 
programs in Canada All were completed and returned The results 
were presented to a Section of Teachers of Family Medicine 
Workshop “Successful Resident Teaching in Rural Community 
Practice" held in November 1993 This fuiKtioiied as a focus group 
adding a qualitative dimension to the survey and forms the Kc^is 
for the discussion in the paper 

RESULTS: 

Models and Lengths of Rotation: 

Total family medicine block time varied from 8-12 months The 
liming of ihc rural family medicine block \s weighted heavily to 



second year Half of ihe programs offer a rural family medicine 
block to some or all first year family medicine residents. 99/684 
first year family medicine residents did some training in a rural 
practice setting All of the programs offer a rural family medicine 
block to some or all of second year residents. 567/702 second year 
residents did some training in a rural practice setting. In 12/18 
programs a rural family medicine block is compulsory. Ten 
programs had short compulsory rural blocks - five for one month, 
four for two months, and one for three months Two programs had 
long compulsory rural medicine blocks - one for four months and 
one for six months. Optional rural family medicine blocks ranged 
from 1-12 months 

Resident Acceptance; 

Residents' ratings for rural family medicine blocks were reported as 
equal or higher compared to other family medicine blocks 

Resident Problems with Rural Family Medicine Block 
and How They Were Addressed; 

The 18 chairs/program directors were asked to describe any 
problems or difficulties that their residents have with their rural 
family medicine training block and how these are addressed The 
problems are summarized in Table I . 

The major problem was isolation The programs listed a variety ol 
different ways to address this problem Those included placinii iwo 
residents at each site, regular phone contact with other laculty, 
establishing a resident "buddy" for monthly contact, a faculty 
adviser, return to base for combined learning and social sessions, 
computer and fax communications, on-site visits by rural co- 
ordinator and weekly base teaching sessions with a monthly 
support group for the ‘out of town" residents. 

The next most commonly listed resident problems were 
accommodation and resident supervision. Accommodation will be 
discussed under the heading “program support" and supervision 
will be discussed under the heading "faculty development" 

Problems or DifTiculiies for Rural Physician-Teachers and 
How They Were Addressed: 

The 18 chairs/program directors were asked to describe any 
problems or difficulties that their rural physician-teachers have and 
how these are addressed. The problems are summarised in Table 2. 

As with the resident problems, the major issue for rural physician- 
teachers was isolation. 

The problem of isolation was partly addressed through faculty 
development which is discussed in more detail in the next section 
Four programs listed communication with site visits and/or 
meetings by the rural program co-ordinator wiih the rural 
physician-teachers as other ways to address isolation 

Faculty Development. 

The programs were specifically asked how they provide/encourage 
faculty development for their rural physician teachers. 17 of the 18 
programs listed some funded faculty development programs. These 
are summarized in Table 3 Despite the vanety of types of faculty 
development, in some cases the amount is summed up in one 
respondents comment, “but I fear we do not do nearly enough’ 

Program Support: 

The chairs/program directors were then asked questions on 
specific aspects of depanment/program support. These results arc 
listed in Table 4 

DISCUSSION: 

Successful rural family medicine education is dependent on a 
variety of factors including undergraduate experience, resident 
interest and background, the overall postgraduate family medicine 
training program, the rural family medicine block experience, the 
rural faculty, and program support This study examined the 
portion of family medicine block training that is done in a rural 
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practice settini: wuhin the two-year lamily medicine training 
program 

The infomiaiion in this stutly of rural family practice training in 
Canada was obtained from questionnaires sent to the 
chairs/program directors of ihe 18 family medicine training 
programs All 18 were completed and returned, eliminating 
concerns about non responder bias. The information supplied 
however, is limited in that it was not obtained directly from rural 
family medicine residents and rural physician-teachers The would 
require a much larger study and resources beyond the scope of this 
project. 

The Section of Teachers of Family Medicine Workshop "Successful 
Resident Teaching in Rural Community Practice" provided focus 
group qualitative validation of the questionnaire results and the 
basis for the discussion pan of this paper The discussion wMll be 
broadly divided into resident/learning issues and rural physician- 
teacher/teaching issues 

ResidentA-eaming Issues 

A vanety of factors contribute to the popularity and high ratings 
for rural family practice training. Generally residents are w'elcomed 
into the communities and feel more personally involved The rural 
family practice teachim: setting provides a diversity of clinical 
learning wiih a mixture of office, house calls, nursing home and 
hospital responsibilities including in-patient care, obstetrics and 
emergency work. In local hospitals they can have a more 
responsible role in patient care than in large tertiary centres where 
there are many other more senior residents. The typical one-on- 
one placement of a resident with a rural physician-icacher 
encourages Socratic mentorship and strong interpersonal 
relationships. Despite the popularity and high ratings for rural 
family practice training, our study results indicate a number of 
issues and problems that should be discussed and addressed. 

Goals and Models; 

The results show a wide variety of approaches to rural family 
medicine education among the 18 postgraduate family medicine 
training programs in Canada. There are no sei objectives, 
curriculum or standard model for rural family medicine training in 
Canada. Experiences range from a bnef one month exposure to the 
rural family practice setting to a twelve month m-depth contextual 
rural family medicine education. Most Canadian family medicine 
residents have some exposure to a rural family practice setting, 
mainly through compulsory one or two month second year rural 
family medicine blocks. This short experience provides a sample of 
the joys and challenges of a rural family practice and may 
encourage some to choose this as a career It is too short, however, 
for the resident to develop a high level of responsibility wuhin the 
rural family practice setting and does not allow an in-depth rural 
medicine education With the short model, most of the family- 
medicine learning is done in the traditional family medicine 
university centres. The short duration nrunimises the difficulties of 
isolation from families and peers 

The longer in-depth rural family medicine training models range 
from four months to 12 months of rural family medicine block 
time. Such a long rural placement is optional at most of the family 
medicine programs, at two it is compulsory Because the rural 
placement lorms a major part or all of the family medicine block 
for those residents, the education must go beyond a rural practice 
expenence and cover the miinv general aspects and objectives ol 
family medicine education <2> This can pose a considerable 
challenge with the need for group learning activity and family 
medicine course work in addition tc^ case -based experiential 
learning In most cases, long rural lamily metiiune training hlock.s 
are provided at the second year level This allows the lesidents to 
develop general family practice skills, and do course work and 
group learning activities within the traditional univer‘;itv-c entree! 
lamily medicine teachmg unit during the lirst year 

With the Kmg rural placenieni model, rc'^ident group le.irninr, 
activities are importani for educational reasons, and are essential 
for pc’er social suppori and interaction which is usually ciilfkult or 
lacking in the rural setting If the rural block residents arc kn.ned 
wiihin a M/2 hour nunmnting chst.nic e ol llu' nniver^itv loure 



work and group learning actisities can be provided through a half 
or whole clay weekly group activity and seminar series at the 
university. When distances arc greater, regularly scheduled iw'o- 
day or longer resident conferences can be held either ai the 
university or in various sites. 

Isolation from Peers and Family/ 

Isolation from peers and family is the most difficult problem for 
family medicine residents when in a rural practice setting, 
especially during long rural family medicine blocks. It may be 
particularly difficult for visible or invisible minorities and for 
residents with spouses or children who cannot move with them to 
the rural training setting. Having just completed a very social 
medical school experience, first year residents may have more 
difficulty adjusting to the rural practice setting than second year 
residents. The cost of transportation to ameliorate some of this 
isolation can be prohibitive for residents who arc already deeply in 
debt from their previous educational costs. University/government 
support for return transportation can be crucial to the residents' 
acceptance of and benefit from rural based training Adequate 
accommodation also needs to be provided. Other approaches 
include the development of a buddy system with other residents 
and the involvement of the rural practice co-ordmator and faculty 
advisers for the residents. Ready access to fax communication and 
computer communication bulletin boards can also be helpful 

The role of the community physician-teacher in helping the 
resident feel welcomed cannot be understated. The rural 
physician-teacher needs to be attentive to and supportive of the 
resident's various needs. This often involves helping the resident 
feel integrated, not only in the medical practice and professional 
community, but also in the community at large involving leisure 
and recreational activities. Residents, like other people, also have 
health care needs. While at limes it might be convenient for the 
rural physician-teacher to provide medical care to the resident, this 
is inappropriate and can lead to a conflicting blurring of 
relationship boundaries. Alternative arrangements, however, must 
be facilitated. 

Rural Physician-Teacher/Teaching Issues 

Like rural family practice, teaching rural family medicine brings 
many joys and challenges. Teaching is an excellent, but sometimes 
humbling way to remain current in skills and knowledge, as the 
residents not only bring new ideas from their recent university 
training, but also often ask difficult questions. As the family 
medicine residents are often involved in patient care with 
physicians other than their supervisor, this can have a beneficial 
spillover effect for other physicians in the community. Rural 
pliysicians may become physician-teachers to add a mid-career 
interest and challenge to what has become for them, a comfortable 
routine. This does require some letting go and delegation of some 
direct patient care to the resident. For some this can be quite 
difficult. Many rural physician-teachers find having one resident at 
a time still allows them to see a significant portion of their patient 
visits while the resident sees some. This level of shared care tends 
to be reasonably accepted by the rural physician’s patients as well, 
although patient "fatigue" for seeing residents can be a problem, 
particularly in practices where iherc is a high turnover of residents 
such as in the short one or two month rural expenence model 

Faculty development is a major concern for rural physician 
teachers and their departments of family medicine Some 
physicians find leaching easier than others, hut for all it is a skill 
ihat can l)c developed Teaching involves a body of knowledge and 
teaching skills tliai can be learned This is particularly important 
lor the physician -teachers who have residents with them for a long, 
in-depth rotation where they will he responsible for providing not 
only a rural experience hut teaching the lundanieni.il family 
medicine knowledge and skills. The rural physician-teacher needs 
to keep up to date m knowledge and skills not only in general 
family medicine hut also in the fields ol obstetrics, emergency 
medicine and sonieiinies anacstlu'M.i winch ihey ('*r.utice Tln.*^ can 
be a daunting task 

Fiuing m necessary teaching and elinieal conmiiimeius makes 
iu>v»ling ol schedules nioie coinpliealed Obstetrics and emergency 
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calls however, are in fact easier to handle wiih two pairs ol hands 
rather than one 

Funding issues are an imporiam concern Several premises can be 
made The rural physician teacher’s total income and time 
commitment should be about the same as if not teaching Some of 
the time that would be spent pronding purely clinical work should 
now be spent doing teaching activnties This includes lime for one- 
on-one clinical super^'lSion or direct viewing or videotape review, 
patient chan revnews, joint rounds, tutorials and other scheduled 
and formal discussion time. The rural physician-teacher also needs 
lime for faculty development and the necessary administrative and 
meeting commitments and hopelully some time for rural practice 
research to advance the discipline. 

To be sustainable, funding needs to be provided for teaching and 
associated activities Some of this comes from the residents’ clinical 
earnings which generate teaching time, however the physician- 
teacher will be involved in super\’ising those patient encounters as 
well. Usually further departmental funding is required to make up 
the shortfall and also to cover the additional office expenses that 
are required when having a resident. These include additional staff 
time used in explaining teaching to patients and the need for 
increased office space. The Universities should provide videotaping 
equipment or the installation of one-way mirrors for direct viewing 
of residents with patients. In situauons where the universities pa\ 
either little or no stipend . the rural physician-teacher may need to 
be less commuted to teaching and residents are more likely to feel 
used as a locum within a less than optimum learning/teaching 
environment. 

Isolation is also a problem for rural physician-teachers While the 
rural physician -teachers have their own community support for 
clinical work and social activity, teaching is often a new interest 
and experience that may not be shared by other physicians in that 
community. It is very helpful if in eacn rural teaching community 
there are at least two physicians who share the teaching 
responsibility and commitment This helps encourage shared 
development of this endeavour and provides a helpful sounding 
board during rough limes. (It also gives residents more than one 
role model and a balancing view if the resident has conflicts with 
one physician-teacher). Communication by teleconference, fax and 
computer networking with other rural physician-teachers and the 
rural program co-ordinator is essential but no substitute for 
personal contact and site visits. 

An ill, troubled or troubling resident poses a pamcular challenge 
in a long rural family medicine block situation. The rural physician 
IS less able to go down the hall and readily talk to another 
experienced physician-teacher about the issue and may be tempted 
to become inappropriately over-involved as there are often limited 
local resources. Under these circumstances, the role of the rural 
co-ordinator is invaluable. Often site visits and discussions can 
help resolve the issues and underlying conflicts and both the 
resident and rural physician-teacher may carry on in an improved 
relationship. Depending on the troubling issues or illness, 
howeve:, alternative arrangements such as placing the resident in 
another setting may be required 

CONCLUSION: 

There is a shonage of family physicians in many of the vast rural 
areas in Canada. Education is a key factor in the recruitment and 
retention of rural physicians. Exposure to the joys ad challenges of 
rural practice encourages family medicine residents to consider 
rural practice as a viable career choice 

Providing some family medicine training within the context of the 
rural family practice setting is an important part of education lor 
rural family practice The Canadian family medicine traiiimg 
programs have responded to this challenge by developing a vaneiy 
of models that integrate training in the rural practice setting into 
the two year postgraduate family medicine program These vary 
from one-nionth compulsory rural family medicine blocks to lully 
integrated rural family medicine training models where all ol the 
family medicine block time is contcjttual in the rural setting This 
variety of models has developed in response to different regional 
health care needs and resources and provides residrms applying 



(or family medicine training positions ihe (lexibilny in choosing 
training models to best suit their learning needs and personal 
situation This approach however lacks the cohesion ol a common 
rural medicine curriculum. 

Common problems with family medicine education in the rural 
setting include isolation, accommodation, and supervision for rural 
residents, and isolation and faculty development for rural 
physician- teachers. These are difficult to address but many positive 
strategies have been developed in the 13 family medicine training 
programs. Networking through a physician-teachers* group or a 
faculty of rural medicine could facilitate the development of rural 
practice education through the discussion of problems and shanng 
of approaches and solutions. 
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FIGURE 1 Canadian Postgraduate Family Medicine Training 
Programs 

University of Bnush Columbia 
University of Calgary' 

University of Alberu 
Univcrsiiy of Saskatchewan 
University of Manitoba 
University of Wesicm Ontario 
McMastcr University 

I^kehead UnivcisiiyAlcMasier University" CNorthwcstcm Onuno Family 
Mcdianc Program) 

University of Toronto 
Queen's University 
University of Ottawa 

Uurcnlian U'nivcrsilyAJnivcrsiiy of Ottawa" tNorthcasiem Oniano Family 
Medicine Program) 

University dc Sherbrooke 
Univcrsiie dc Montreal 
McGill Univcrsiiy 
University Laval 
Dalhousie Univcrsiiy 
Memorial University 

• denotes affiliale universuy medical school 

Table 1: Resident problems or difficulties (number of 
programs reponing) 

Isolation U 1) 

Accommodation (5) 

Resident supervision O) 

Travel U) 

Uck of intensive skill training U) 

Speciality education (1) 

No hospiul affiliation { I ) 

Table 2: Rural physician-teacher problems or difficulties 

(number of programs reporting) 

Isolation (from Univcisiiy) (7) 

Faculty development (5) 

Inadequate cunijKni.aiion (^) 

Imcgraiion of residents into community hospitals (1) 

Patient accepuncc and paiieni fatigue' U) 

• 1 imc for supervision evaluation 1 1 ) 

(U'aling with "troublesome' avsidents ( 1 ^ 

Lack of feedback from program 1 1 ) 

Developing sufficient academic aciiviiy 1 1) 

Rccruiinieni and retention of physicians-teachers 
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Table 3: Faculty Development vsumbcr of programs rcpomm*' 

Annual or N-'niuanmul rcireai or work^hi'p (ID 

l*undmi» for aiiendin^ Seaion of leathers ol f amily Medkint* 

Conference vfi) 

Sue’vibiis 1 1) 

Monthly teleconferences ( 1) 

Masters level courses tl ) 

"Grateful Med** software and tramint* U) 

Lniversuy based department laculty development tl) 

Table 4: Department/Program Support 

(Sumber of programs answenng yes lo specific questions on program 
support; 

Physician responsible for the rural- based component of residency program 
tl6) 

Specific secretanal support for the physician in this role (lb) 

Resident accommodanon paid pnmanly by university or government il4) 
Resident responsible for some or all of resident accommodation costs 
Rural physician-teacher responsible for some or alt of resident 
accommodation costs (4) 

Resident travel costs to and from university paid by university or 
government 1 1 7) 

Videotape equipment paid for by university or government 1 1 D 
I’hysician -teacher travef costs to and from university paid by university or 
government U7) 

Mtpend* paid by university to physician-teacher in addition to the fee lor 
service billing of the resident { 1 3) 

• The stipend varied tr('m ‘pcanuLs" \o more lhan SI .000 per monih 
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SCHOOLING, CURRICULUM, AND HEALTH 



Jack Shelton — L‘SA 

The Program for Rural Setv.ces and Research ai the University of Alabama fUSA) relates resources of the Universily lo rural Alabama cornm^ 
through mutually beneficial partnerships The PRSR also repre.sents rural imeresis lo the Univeisiiy As a free col^b^^^^^ 

Academic .Mbirs il eMablished inlerdisciplinary associaiion across the Universily and a vanely of external partnerships to support us collahomme 
efforts with nira! communities. Health is a pnmary concern of rural people in Alabama and. therefore P^R programs 

include students in their implementation. Three activities are presented as examples of effective practice that ^ nnmarv 

with strengthening community health. In the progiam examples desenbed below, students from elementary through medical school have pnma^ 
responsibilities It is axiomatic in the programs that students are capable ol imagining and completing senous work that uniquely comnbutes 
health, and that the work creates and enhances strong academic and personal skills 



APPROACHES 

The PRSR health-re laied work is guided by several approaches that 
inform program development, implementation, and evaluation U) 
Health results from complex and interrelated sources (2) Health 
result from local initiative and from the use of local resources, 
including locally generated information (3) Health results from 
collaboration. 

(1) The health of individuals and communities results from 
complex and interrelated sources. It is obvious, though not 
necessarily acted upon, that air. potable water, and good soil 
are basic for human surv-ival Food, shelter and good work 
are determinants of well-being Individual freedom and 
strong association, together with personal responsibility , 
knowledge and a sense o( efficacy are foundation (or gootl 
health Mediune makes its own contribution particularly 
ihrough imnuinisatums and other preventive practitcs. 
information and instruction, and support ol hioad public 
health activities which are often environmental in nature In 
terms of cunictilar or extracurricular activities, ihc varieties 
and interrelationships ol health sources mean that PRSR 
projects will be nciessanlv iiUcrdisi iplniarv* 

{ 2 ) Health is local Health is not a commodilv which lan he 
Minjily deliveretl hv an ouisule source Perbajis healih ’laie' 
can bo delivered, hut I he language of extension tenuis to 



obviate the powerful roles of individuals and communities in 
determining their ow'n well-being In terms of rural 
communities local initiative, resources, and information are 
crucial to their health. Within this emphasis it has been 
particularly important within PRSR projects for local 
students to be actively involved in the creation of formats for 
information collection and m the process of gathering and 
interpreting dau 

t3) Health results from collaboration Activities which improve 
the healih of rural communities are likely to be the result of 
partnerships composed of representative local individuals 
and institutions and a variety of agencies and resource- 
persons One implication of the collaborative approach is 
that students often have the opportunity to work with 
persons from a variety of professions, thereby, gaming 
sigruficaiu perspectives on possible careers 

PRSR RURAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 

PRSR work is uiidcriakeii in collaboration walh small communities 
m rural Alaliama None of the projects described below arc bc-ing 
done in coniiiiumiies wiih as nianv as l.OOO requiems 6oine 
projects are in umncorjx'irated areas The schools involved range 
from approximately 25 to 75 studenLs per grade Rural Alabama is 
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demographically and geographically diverse, and ihc projects are 
representative of that diversity. 

The PRSR views small rural communities and their schools as ij. 
asset to the state. It holds that both schools and communities arc 
competent partners in the creation and implementation of new 
models for and approaches to rural health and education 

STUDENT COALITION FOR COMMUNITY HEALTH (SCCH) 

The SCCH is a student group sponsored by the PRSR. It was 
organized in 1974 and is based upon a model developed by 
students at Vanderbilt University Similar organizations have been 
established at several other universities in the southeastern United 
Slates. All the groups have emphasized student initiative and 
capacity, and have generally worked with rural communities 
through locally inclusive partnerships. 

The SCCH is composed of undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional students who collaborate with small rural Alabama 
communities to address community and individual health issues. 
Health fairs, undertaken in partnership each summer with three or 
more rural communities, are the principal project of the SCCH. 
The fairs are composed of activities intended to address a variety of 
individual and community needs and to provide a basis for 
improved community organization and action. 

Health jair components. The nealth lairs include complete physical 
assessments done at no cost for all community residents. Regularly, 
in conjunction with the fairs, the SCCH does screening at no cost 
for children to be enrolled in Head Stan, a pre-school support 
program. The assessments are performed by medical and nursing 
students trained and supervised by physicians. A lab stall 
composed of undergraduate students performs tests to screen for 
high blood pressure, diabetes, sickle cell anemia, cervical cancer, 
and other pathologies. The lab staff check for environmental 
problems especially those related to waiet quality. 

The medical screening and testing are regularly undertaken over a 
two-week period in schools as the most suitable site since the fairs 
are intended to bring positive attention to the school and to build 
school and community relations. The school relationship to the 
work is underscored by the use of local student volunteers who 
often help with registration and who are taught to assist with some 
lab procedures. 

The health fairs include reading programs for local children, and 
provtde books for the schools and community. Developmental 
playgrounds and passive solar models for home retrofitting are 
often constructed. Health inventories and surveys are routinely 
developed and administered in collaboration with the community. 

The communities provide room and board for the SCCH staff of 
twenty-five lo thirty students and support professionals The 
communities furnish the facilities which are needed for the various 
aspects of the fairs. Local volunteers provide guidance and support 
through a community health fair committee. 

Health fair outcomes for studenls. Students are pnncipal beneficiaries 
of the program. In the program university students live and work 
with persons in rural communities often providing a unique 
opportunity for learning across racial, economic, and cultural 
boundaries. For students from rural places the work provides 
opportunities for service and affirmation and often stimulates the 
consideration of eventual return to a rural community. 

Students gain career-related experience and can obtain academic 
credit for their work. Because their work is hands-on and has 
immediate and serious application, students often say that the 
health fairs are the be.st leaning experience they have had The 
work IS important, and the factors which lead to success are 
complex. It tests students’ capacity and judgement in a senous and 
public way. Expectations are very high, and the process has nsk 
I'lecause the effort can fail. 

Students must design and implement their work iii collaboration 
with communities. They must secure and administer substantial 
funding and other resources which together range in value from 
$150,000 to $2,000,000 annually There are no “cook books" and 



no "bosses’ and all communities are different calling upon critical 
thinking skills. Their work and its results arc inevitably reviewed 
both by the communities and professionals. The public ouicomes 
have, over twenty years, proved student capacity and have been a 
source of pride and self-esteem for students. 

Public ou/comes. Community people and student participants alike 
point imi lediately to the fact that the physical assessments and lab 
ii’sts have consistently identified senous problems. Lives have been 
saved and persons have been made healthier because of the fairs 
And. in general, the processes of examination and testing have 
built into them opportunities for health education and the 
promotion of personal responsibility 

Communities are often drawn together by the health fairs and are 
positioned and energized by them to take action. Aided by 
information gathered from inventories and discussed in health fair 
related public formats, local people have undertaken long-term 
efforts to enhance their communities. The results include the 
opening or substantial strengthening of eighteen local primary 
health care clinics and the formation of area clinic networks There 
are laundromats, libraries, parks, and water systems that are the 
direct result of the fairs 

The fairs and the efforts resulting from them have linked 
communities to necessary resources and to service agencies They 
have been vehicles (or meaningful connection between rural 
communities and institutions of higher education, including 
schools of medicine. Perhaps the two most important connections 
which often result from the fairs are those that communities make 
with their own inherent resources and with other communities It 
IS the latter connection which eventually led to the health 
inventory' and shelter projects described below 

STUDENT HEALTH INVENTORIES 

The twenty-year work of the SCCH was instrumental in focussing 
PRSR attention upon schools as the fundamental institution 
through which small rural communities could improve their well- 
being. The work, together with other PRSR rural education, efforts, 
led 10 the development of the PACERS Small Schools Cooperative, 
a statewide and inclusive collaboration formed to support and 
enhance rural schools. 

With support from the University of Alabama, the Lyndhurst and 
Ford Foundations, and a variety of local and state partners, the 
PACERS Cooperative designed and is implementing a program to 
support schools and communities. The program is called “Better 
Schools Building Better Communities." It is intended to provide 
local high school and elementary students curricular and 
extracurricular opportunities to study, document, serve, and 
celebrate their communities. 

Needs to be met. In Alabama and perhaps ihroughout rural America 
there is insufficient health related data. Very little information is 
produced by rural residents or for their use as a basis for local 
action. The production of rural health models, as opposed to the 
simple extension of urban models in rural places, will require 
information and perspective generated by rural people. This 
information need meshes with the needs of schools to insure that 
their students have the skills to gather and reflect upon 
information 

Project expectations A section of the "Better Schools* program is 
specifically aimed at improving local health. A first step in that 
direction was the initiation of the Health Inventory Project (HIP) in 
1993 Impetus for the project came from teachers' expectations 
that schools should inform themselves abut tbe health status of 
their suulents, including student knowledge about health-related 
matters The implementation of HIP is emphasizing two basic 
propositions. (1) Schools are not simply "pass throughs for 
externally developed information They can and should be 
information creators and interpreters As such they can lake a 
pivotal role in the development of information formats consonant 
with local interest and need (2) With support, local elementary' 
and secondary students are capable of designing and administering 
instruments for collecting significant data, of anlayzing the data, 
and of initiating appropriate responses |n summary, HIP expects 
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pariicipaun^ schools lo obiain sspnif^am infornnation through 
student work which can be insutuiionalized wuhin the school’s 
curnculum. 

Proiect description and pro^re<;s In the summer of 1993 students 
representing seven of the twenty-mne PACERS schools designed a 
comprehensive student health inventory ihat looked at such factors 
as nutrition, personal health habits, environment, personal 
relationships for support, abuse of alcohol and other drugs, and 
sexual activity They were supported by teachers, university 
researchers and medical staff. It is important to note that the basic 
responsibility was with students. Adults were resource persons, 
and as a process ground rule they often could only enter the 
deliberations as a result of students' request for help. It w'as 
determined that students should be able to look upon the end 
product as a result of their effort. In the fall of 1993 the survey was 
administered to 836 students in grades 6. 8. 10. and 12 in seven 
schools. The results were computed at the University of Alabama 
and returned to students for their analysis and response. Schools 
indicated a strong interest in the results and planning for responses 
W'as undertaken 

Initial rcsptmscs ami plan The responses of students and teachers to 
the results of their work in HIP in the 1993-94 scholastic year 
w'ere promising and included plans for school-based CPR and first- 
aid training, blood pressure screening for students and elders in 
the community, and use of the process and information in 
required health instruction formats. One student in a remark 
representative of other participants noted that there was power in 
the right to gather, evaluate, and act on information. 

The initial local plans were supplemented by project-wide goal 
established in the summer of 1994. The first goal was to respond 
to students’ request for help with data analysis through the 
provision of software for analysis and training in its use. The 
second goal was to revise the inventory and to extend its use. As a 
result students invited all twenty-nine schools in the Cooperative 
to participate. Twenty-two schools elected to administer the 
inventory to all their students in grades 6-12. The scope of the 
initial project has been greatly expanded The third goal was to 
pilot the use of the survey in required health cuniculum m serval 
of the participating schools. A fourth goal was to seek additional 
funding for pilot projects undertaken by schools in response to the 
data they collected. And, finally, the results of the data w'ill be 
analyzed by selected students and presented in a document 
reflecting on rural student health The document will be released 
to media throughout the state 

Protect Outcomes. In addition to the local plans and project-wide 
gaols mentioned above, HIP has other significant outcomes 
Students have produced, in collaboration with medical researchers 
and other professionals interest in rural health, a format for 
collecting important rural information. As the project proceeds 
over time, it will give linear perspective with important 
implications for policy relating to rural health. And the project has 
given strong initial indication that students respond positively to 
the possibility of gathering and acting upon information 

SHELTER 

The “Better Schools ' program is intended to position young people 
to improve personal and academic skills though work that 
improves their communities. Adequate shelter is a basic 
community health concern for rural Amenca. The maintenance of 
existing stock and the construction of affordable new hou^^es are 
the major expressions of rural housing needs There is a risk for 
^contractors to build low-<cOst housing because the profit margins 
arc too narrcAv And often persons on fixed incomes do run have 
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the resources to maintain their homes adequately Low income 
persons find it difficult to secure loans for new homes or for 
renovation. 

As a part of us program, the PRSR has periodically held workshops 
on the construction of passive solar greenhouses and water heaters 
as means to reduce utdities costs. These home retrofitting activities 
have been incorporated into the “Better Schools" program where 
many passive solar greenhouses are being build at schools to serv'e 
as labs and models for the community. In addition students are 
adding greenhouses to the homes of low-income persons. In 1992 
the work was expanded to include student construction of new 
homes. 

An inquirer asked several students in the new project, "Is this just 
another one of those house building projects”^ A student 
responded with another question, “Have you ever built a house? 
The answer appropriately intimates the complexity of house 
construction and the skills and habits required to complete such 
task. At a very surface level, it is obvious that such activity requires 
the capacity to measure and to calculate, a knowledge of angles 
and volume, and the ability to read blueprints and follow 
direction The house becomes a lab and its construction an 
important process for learning and problem solving. 

In the PACERS project, the inherent benefits in such an activity are 
being extended in several ways. (1) The project is being reviewed 
for Its instructional possibilities across disciplines and grade level. 
Math and science opportunities are relatively apparent, however, 
there are strong implications for the study of government, history, 
and home economics. African-American teachers are particularly 
interested in relating the project to the loss of Black-owned land 
and other factors related to home ownership. A detailed building 
manual has been prepared, and it is being extended with new 
curricular materials and information relevant to home ownership. 
(2) Students gain important work experience and skills. They learn 
how to work with other people, and in the process, some of the 
students will earn money for extra work in the project. (3) The 
students and the schools are providing important and very public 
benefits to their communities in the from of quality low-cost 
housing. The model being constructed is a three-bedroom solar 
house with 1008 square feet. Depending upon the cost of land and 
water, the house price ranges from $25,000 to $30,000. The house 
IS a model because of its very low construction and maintenance 
costs (4) Community members are interested in the project and 
through It have important access to the school and its work. They 
regularly visit construction sites and compliment the young people 
on their effort and the school on the project. (5) Because of the 
house design and cost and the overall intent of the project, the. 
Farmers Home Administration in the state is supporting the effort 
through low-cost loans. FmHA interest builds stronger 
connections between the agency and PACERS communities 

Summary 

The projects desenbed vary significantly in terms of the duration of 
their implementation. One is university-based and the other iw'o 
are school-based But they share several common elements that 
have made them successful They have high expectations of young 
persons and set before them tasks that require strong academic 
skills and application. They create opportunities for meaningful 
and collegial association with skilled adults doctors, nurses, 
demographers, carpenters, stone masons The projects foster 
institutional contiecticin lor communities with universities and 
federal and stale agencies Throughout all the projects the process 
of schooling becomes relevant and specific as students actually 
make a difference in the health of rural communities 
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John S. Humphreys — Australia 
ABSTRACT 

Rural health is a major issue* affecimi? all rural commumiics. Recently, considerable attention has been devoted to identilying ways of ensunng the 
provision of appropnate and effective rural health services. Often, however, good intentions fail to matenalise into action due to failure to implement 
policies successfully This paper examines the link between policy formulation and implementation, noting what effect the policy approach has in 
terms ol contributing to its successful implementation. The paper then outlines a framework identifying the principal impediments to 
iniplemeniaiton success. A distinction is made between those impedinient.s which might be considered internal to the policy process Irom those 
which operate outside of the spccfic policy itself. The National Rural Health btrategy is used as a basis for discussing the cmical issues of how to 
uanslate pvdicy recommendations into effective practice and programs which address rural health issues. 



INTRODUCTION 

The expressed aim of this ^ onference on Issues Affecting Rural 
Communities is to explore the relationship between rural 
education, health and community development for its implications 
for interdisciplinary, imernational and intercuUural collaboration 
Like the Regional Australia Conference held in Whyalla earlier this 
year, this conference presents a valuable opportunity to pioneer 
advances in intersectoral co-operation and collaboration. I would 
like to express my appreciation to the Conference organisers for 
their iMviii'ition to be part of this conference and to have the 
opportunity to laciUtaie and participate in today's workshop. 

This workshop comprises three integral components. The first 
session involves three speakers This session provides a backdrop 
outlining the importance of rural health policy, the link between 
policy formulation and successful implementation . and a 
framework identifying the principal impediments to 
implementation success. Two discussants will critically appraise 
the framework. The second session allows group discussion and 
analysis of ways to translate policy recommendations into effective 
practice and programs which address rural health issues. This 
session will focus on the proposals of the National Rural Health 
Strategy as a vehicle for implementing effective change and 
solutions to rural health problems. The final plenary session allows 
the reporting back to all Conference delegates of the outcomes and 
recommendations emanating from the workshop discussion. 

WORKSHOP GOALS 

Rural health is a major issue affecting all rural communities. The 
problems and issues characterising health and health care in rural 
areas are probably well known to this audience and certainly well 
documented elsewhere 1 .AHMC. IQ^4; Humphreys & Rolley. 
IQ^^l). This paper and workshop will therefore not focus solely on 
a discussion of rural health problems. Instead the aim of today's 
workshop which I have entitled Translating Rural Health Policy 
into Effective Practice. Barners and Solutions is to focus attention 
on the process of policy implementation 

"More attention to the implementation process in policy 
analysis is seen as a means of increasing the likelihood of 
policy formulation leading to action . the recommendations 
of many reports on social policy issues would be made more 
effective by setting out not only what should be done, but how 
It should be done" (Howe, l‘^83, 127). 

To date the issue of policy implementation is one that has been 
accorded too little attention ( HOWE. 1983; GREEN. 1992) In 
reviewing progress of health policy it is apparent that all too 
frequently good intentions never materialise into action As 
h.ii I- ground to the workshop this conference paper is designed as a 
lauiysi lor discussing how to translate rural hcaltli policy into a 
^e^llence of actions designed to achieve specific goals and 
ob)ectives Specifically this paper discusses two aspects First, what 
elicit does the polity approach have in terms of contributing to us 
-vKi.e.s..lul unplenicntation^ Secondlv. what are the impediments 
vonlronting the successful implementation of policy 
recommendations^ 

The National Rural Health Strategy (NRHS) represents a set of 
nationally agreed principles, goals and priorities and as sudi 
provides a useful basis on which to discuss the issues associated 
with the implementation of rural health policy reconiinendations 



(AHMC. 1994). The background to and process underpinnning 
the formulation of the NRHS has been outlined elsewhere 
(Humphreys & Murray, 1994). Its public release in March by the 
Australian Health Ministers' Conference provides a timely 
opportunity to consider how the recommendations might be put 
into'practice. 

PLANNING FOR RURAL HEALTH 

before we turn our attention to examining how approaches to 
policy can affect its implementation and the nature and effect ol 
barners confronting this task, it is necessary to comment on the 
key concepts of health and health planning How one view's health 
will inevitably affect the nature of planning and intervention 
measures adopted. It is now widely accepted that health 
encompasses more than just the absence of illness and disease 
(WHO, 1978) Viewed holistically, the health of an individual or 
community is concerned not just with its physical and mental 
status, but also with the social and economic relationships that 
characterise the society of which it is a part. Health care, which 
includes public health services, personal preventive and curative 
services, is only one of several factors that influence health (AlHW, 
1992; Humphreys & Rolley. 1994). 

The significance and contribution of good health to the wellbeing 
of rural communities is readily appaient. The consequences of not 
addressing problems of illhealih cannot be underestimated. The 
inability of individuals to function properly, the trauma associated 
with suicide, domestic \aolence, alcohol abuse and injuries, as well 
as the unrelenting burden on carers create considerable personal 
hardship. From an economic standpoint, the community and 
society at large gain considerable benefits from a healthy 
population .A healthy and productive workforce and a stable and 
well-balanced population structure help rural economies to 
develop their own economic multiplier which serves to sustain the 
economic viability of the community. This in turn makes rural 
communities more attractive places to outsiders contemplating 
relocation from metropolitan regions. In addition, a healthy 
population reduces the high costs associated with providing 
extensive curative and rehabilitive services 

Optimal health, however, is unlikely to obtain without some form 
of public intervention since at least some if not all forms of health 
care are inappropriate for market allocation (Green, 1992) 
Moreover, many of the influences affecting adversely the health 
status ol rural communities reflect shortcomings associated with 
dependence on the market place. The involvement of the state 
usually includes measures designed to modify the determinants of 
ill-health (public health measures), eradicate disease (preventive 
measures), and provide sciences for the treatment of sickness and 
illness (curative services) For this reason health planning plays a 
cntical role in determining the availability and use of resource!* in 
relation to health needs Health planning incorporates both 
formulation and implementation of policies. Whereas policy 
formulation provides the fraiiiewcirk ol principles and ohjeciivcs 
that guide decisionmaking and activity, policy implementation 
refers to the strategies or explicit sequence of actions undertaken to 
achieve specified goals and objectives Several policies such as the 
National Rural Health Strategy, the National Aboriginal Health 
Strategy and the National Mental Health Policy have been 
developed to guide health planning with respect to rural 
eoniinunities 
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‘Should be, could be. and likely options’ — Approaches lo 
rural health planning 

Planning always o(x:raies in constrained circumstances. Variations 
in approaches to planning reflect in part the nature and extent of 
these consraiius. Invariably some degree of compromise and 
pragmatism \3 required as iheory (outlining what should be) and 
reality (outlining what could be) meet. Planning approaches which 
consider and attempt to incorporate the plurality of views and 
interests of all parties affected are usually characterised by a more 
restricted range of options regarding ways of addressing problems 
On the other hand some degree of pragmatism brings v/ith it a 
greater likelihood of successful implementation thereby ensuring 
that some of the proposed outcomes are achieved 

Health planning is necessary’ to guide the process by v/hich scarce 
resources are allocated in order to achieve specific goals and 
purposes In the case of rural health, the prime goal is the 
improvement of health for all rural inhabitants by meeting their 
health needs The goal for rural health care is to ensure the 
provision of appropnate, accessible and effective health services for 
all rural Australians m order tc improve their health status. In 
seeking to meet these goals several approaches to health planning 
exist. Green (IQ92) for example distinguishes between rational 
planning (in which a supposedly objective comprehensive 
assessment of all possible alternative courses of action is 
undertaken), mixed scanning (m which subiectively derived 
pnority areas for planning are icientified), and incrementalism (in 
which greater recognition of the nature and effect of different 
interest groups within the political context is more overtly 
incorporated into the planning process) 

In practice, the health planning process is complex and rarely 
conforms strictly to any one approach. Rather a successful 
planning approach incorporates consideration of what is feasible in 
terms of resources and technical considerations as well as taking 
account of the opportunities and constraini^i characterising the 
broader political context. Typ.cally the actual planning approach is 
charactensed by the following stages - setting of goals, objectives 
and targets, assessment of the existing situation (including needs 
analysis), some assessment of ■ a. lous options for achieving 
objectives, translation of pricnties and what is feasible into actions 
and programs, and monitoring and evaluation of how well 
objectives have been met. The process is more often cyclic than 
linear, involving several activities operating in parallel, feedback 
loops and some degree of self-regulation. 

hor the purposes of our workshop today it is useful to appraise the 
relationship between theoretical approaches to health planning and 
the reality confronting the formulation of the NRHS. The 
background to the NRHS is outlined elsewhere (Humphreys 6i 
Murray, 19^4) The basis for the NRHS emerged from a review of 
the present situation with respect to rural health. This review 
examined the nature of health needs, the pattern, nature and 
organisational structure of health services, and their efficiency and 
effectiveness in meeting current and future health needs. Five 
broad areas emerged that warranted attention (Humphreys. 1994 
forthcoming) Specifically the key issues in rural health were: 

1 Identification of health care needs of rural Australians Since 
healtlt services can only be effective if they address tlie 
problems that contribute tc ill-health among rural people, 
what are the lieahh needs of rural Australians and their 
causal mechanisms? 

2 Resource allocation and distribution How best can we 
provide scarce health care resources in areas currently 
unserved. underser\'ed or inappropriately served, and how 
can we ensure that mainstream programs are accessible and 
elleciive in meeiinu .he he,ilth needs of rural residents’ 

3 \Vorkfc>rce issues How can we best meet the education, 
training and support needs of the rural health workforce’ 

4 Human behaviouial change How can we reduce people’s 
dependency on curative care ar > vne uraiie them to take 
greater respon'^lblluv (or en.surimMhai problems ol ill-health 
do not arise’ 

*> Monitoring and evaluation Since the actual coninbuiion of 
health services to the public’s he.ilih is not clear, how 



effective are intervention measures in achieving their 
objectives and contribuiing to improvements in the health 
status of people? 

The process through which the NRHS evolved involved extensive 
collaboration between different levels of government and key rural 
stakeholders including consumers. From this process several 
priorities emerged which identified the major concerns of rural 
Australians A senes of proposals recommending specific action 
was formulated around these pnority issues (AHMC. 1994). The 
involvement of such diverse groups and plural interests in the 
planning process invariably places limits on feasible options for 
action. (At worst it nsks the danger that in seeking to develop a 
horse a camel results!) Nonetheless, it has the benefit of ensuring 
that priorities reflect the major concerns expressed by rural 
stakeholders and of maximising the commitment to and ownership 
of the policy proposals by all parties. The '.'esulting NRHS 
represents a nationally agreed framework for action. The task now 
IS to implement its recommendations 

Impediments confronting the successful implementation of 
policy recommendations 

Failure to implement policies and strategies can come in several 
forms - non-implementation of recommendations, delayed 
implementation of any action, or implementation in a form other 
than that which was originally planned. The development of 
mechanisms for implementing principles of health care delivery is 
no easy task and involves the collaboration of many players. As 
Saltman (1994, b) stated. "Health care providers and more recently 
consumers are familiar with the never-endmg struggle to 
accommodate competing and conflicting views in negotiating 
effective health care structure with government modalities". 
Moreover, a variety of economic, political, socio-cultural, and 
environmental considerations limit the capacity of planners to 
implement actions designed to bring about change. The effect of 
implementation failure is that it often engenders considerable 
c)micisrri among target groups in relation to health planning. 

Green (1992) claims that health planning activities are concerned 
with creating the future from the constraints of the present. So 
what are the constraints and impediments that limit successful 
implementation activities’ 

In some instances failure to implement policies (no matter how 
likely to bring about bentbcial change) is unavoidable. 
Unforeseeable events or extraneous circumstances, such as 
economic depressions, wars and natural disasters, can significantly 
alter the circumstances, with the result that recommendations 
remain unfulfilled. In such situations, little can be done. 

More often, however, failure to implement policies is the result of 
other reasons. In an article deserving much greater visibility, Howe 
(1983) considered some of the issues which contributed to what 
she termed the ‘implementation gap’. These included failures in 
responsibility, community response, setting priorities, budgeting 
and staffing While much of what currently occurs in health policy 
development has altered since Howes article was published, her 
call for greater attention to be paid to how policy 
recommendations should be implemented still has considerable 
relevance a decade later. 

Many interdependcni factors influence the degree of success in 
implementing the recommendations and proposals of policies 
While recognising that these factors seldom operate in isolation, it 
IS convenient to distinguish factors which might be considered to 
be internal to the policy process (endogenous factors) from those 
which operate outside of the specific policy itself (exogenous 
I actors) Table I outlines both sets of factors. 

Table 1 : Factors influencing the degree of success in 

implementation. 

Endogenous factors 
• The nature of the prohiem 

Rural health is characterised by an inherently difficiili «;ei of 
normative issues For example, the determination of how much 
society w,mts to spend on health care is a moral as well as a 
iinancial decision Related issues include ascertaining what 
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corunbulion htalih services make with respect to health vis-a- 
vis other dcterminanu?. the opport tinny cost of spendim; more 
on health services; how. in the absence of ill-health, to 
influence changes in human behaviour; and how to 
operationalise goals and objectives that can appear as 
competing, conflicting and contradictory'. 

• Policy dcsiff\ failure. 

Sometimes the relationship between the outcome sought and 
the intervention strategy adopted is inappropnate This can 
occur when the problem is poorly understood in the first place 
or when the policy provides only a partial solution because it 
was derived from too narrow an approach or a blinkered 
perspective 

• The policy Jailed to define ihc implementation requirements 
Ociequoidy. 

Some, policies provide imprecisely specified details relating to 
the timeframe lor action, who has responsibility for ns carnage, 
priorities and pre-requisitcs, resource and cost implications, 
and the existence of an appropnate organisational structure 

Exogenous factors 

• Resistance to change. 

Planning is all about change, and change inevitably has ns 
losers and therelorc opponents Some groups may be 
ideologically opposed to certain proposals which threaten 
vested interests The relative influence of different groups 
w'lthin existing power structures can significantly affect the 
nature and extent of change 

• Polmcai siructurai relationships. 

Constituuonai limitations, legislative difficulties and division of 
responsibilities between levels of governments and across 
bureaucratic organisations can limit the extent to which policy 
proposals can be easily and successfully implemented. Tensions 
between the States and the Commonwealth, different 
approaches and duplication of services can be ba:nej"s to policy 
implementation. Program boundaries may be too ngid and limit 
the scope for cross-program linkages, co-ordinated activity and 
integrated funding arrangements. 

• Economic factors. 

Lack of resources can contribute to implementation problems. 
Shortage of resources, however, may not be just a function of 
demand but also whether the best use is being made of existing 
resources Frequently the need to adopt better practices and to 
use resources more effectively is met with significant resistance 
by ihose currently commanding greatest access to scarce 
resources 

• Lack of community involvement and support 

A poor relationship between organisations and their users and 
consumers can lead to a lack of commitment to pursue the 
prescribed course of action. Tokenism or unequal collaboration 
can conmbute to resistance to the implementation of policy 

• Changes m pnonacs. 

The speed and complexity of change itself can limit the full 
implementation of program activity Political events, 
particularly at budget and election times, can significantly alter 
the course of events receiving pnority. 

• Was any action ever really intended? 

Lack of commitment by the organisation responsible afid lack 
of integration within and between departments and across 
programs can limit the likelihood of any effective action 
occuring 

(i) tntiogenoia /actors. 

Some of the reasons for planning failures he in the planning 
process itself Planning problems are inherently difficult to resolve 
tRittel & Webber. ls)73) Any planning which is based on an 
inadequate or limited understanding of the problem is unhkelv to 
result in satisfactory outcomes Moreover, because planning action 
invariably results in lasting impacts on os target audience, it is 
cntica* that the relationship between the problem and ihe causal or 
contributing factors is well understood so that the intervention 



measures chosen are both necessary' Cmdispensible to solving (he 
problem) and sufficient (adequate to solve the problem) Even 
when policies are based on a sound understanding of the problem, 
they can still suffer from design failure by not adequately 
prescribing the strategies required to translate recommendations 
and proposals into action. 

(ii) Exogenous factors: 

More often implementation failure results from a combination of 
factors which characterise the broader planning context. These 
include power structures and resistance to change, political and 
organisational arrangements, insufficient resources, and lack of 
commitment to the activity. 

Clearly the context in which policy is formulated and implemented 
IS complex, with many groups and interests vying for input and 
involvement. Despite an expressed concern with the public interest 
and extensive consultation with stakeholders, the nature of power 
structures and diversity of values can constrain the ability of 
planners to effect change. The plurality of interests affected by 
proposed changes inevitably results in some degree of opposition 
to policy implementation. This opposition often reflects the 
considerable political clout wielded by some groups. In some 
instances, failure to adequately involve consumers in the planning 
process has led to a pre-dominantly ‘top-down* approach. For 
example, opposition to the proposed closure or redesignaiion of 
rural hospitals m some rural areas reflects in part the failure of 
health authorities to plan changes in conjunction with the 
communities likely to be affected. 

Perhaps the most significant factor that limits the ability of 
planners to implement policies relates to the existing political 
relationships and bureaucratic structures. The implementation of 
national policies, often despite having the impnmateur of States 
and Territories, is impeded by the division of State and 
Commonwealth powers and responsibilities and legislation that 
restricts the capacities of health authorities to undertake action. 

Another reason frequently cited as a cause of implementation 
failure is lack of resources. Scarcity of resources underpins most 
health care planning. Yet even an abundance of resources would 
not necessarily mean that the health needs of rural people would 
be met. Changed funding arrangements (such as the introduction 
of casemix funding) and increased concern with evaluating how 
health care services contribute to an improvement in health status 
of the community 'increase the focus of attention on efficiency and 
effectiveness in the use of existing resources and help to identify 
inappropnate and poorly targeted programs. 

CONCLUSION 

Over recent years considerable attention has been directed to 
overcoming the impediments associated with translating health 
policies into effective practices. Health authorities are now more 
aware of the pre-requisites for successful implementation of 
policies - including flexibility in planning options m order to cope 
with changing circumstances, adequate consultation and 
involvement by all those affected, suitable co-ordination of 
activities, the importance of careful timing, and monitoring 
throughout to ensure that objectives are being met and in order to 
avoid unintended effects. 

In the case of rural health, ample evidence exists to demonstrate 
that health planning is concerned to implement policies which 
ensure that programs delivered are accessible and responsive to the 
needs of the community. Significant initiatives being undertaken 
by Commonwealth and State health authoriiies include the 
development of Rural Policy Units within State Health 
Departments, moves towards regional planning and integrated 
service delivery models, establishment of Rural Health Training 
Units, and specific measures designed to address the education, 
supijort and training needs of the rural health workforce Despite 
these advances, however, much remains to be done - as the 
recommendations of the NRHS testify 

Critical issues underpinning the proposals recommended in the 
National Rural Health Strategy are the follow'ing 
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• Given limned resources, should we limit the type ol health care 
and treat men i available to com mu nines? 

• How do we determine the local availability of health care 
sers'ices? 

• How do we achieve a truely multisectoral approach to health 
care? 

• How do we develop a health care financing system that 
prevents unnecessary intervention? 

• How do we balance tfie need for social justice and equity wuh 
moves to increase efficiency? 

• How do we balance the need for co-ordination and co- 
operation wuh competition engendered by the outcomes of 
casemix type funding arrangements? 

• How do we relate organisational changes of health care with 
improved health outcomes? 

• How do we ensure that commuraties can access mainstream 
programs and at the same time ensure that specilic health needs 
oi all rural people are met? 

• How do we reduce the dependence ol people on curative care 
services? 

This address has provided a thumbnail overview of the mam 
bariiers which impede progress towards achieving the goal of 
optimal health for all people in rural and remote Australians. The 
workshop session which follows will allow us to consider some of 
these issues, focusing in particular on how national policy 
recommendations can be implemented The critical task of the 
following workshop discussions is to consider how we can get 
around obstacles to implementation m order to bring about real 
and elfective change in the way intended. Central to this 
endeavour is the need for and importance of real intersectoral 



aaivity Health planning in isolation from education and 
community development is unhkelv to achieve us goal of optimal 
health for all Australians This workshop provides an important 
opportunity to address this issue. 
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THE PROVISION OF SPECIALIST PROCEDURAL SERVICES 
IN RURAL AREAS OF AUSTRALIA 



Pcier Macneil — AUSTRALIA 
ABSTRACT 

The (actual maienal and views preicmed ate those ol a Renetal surgical specialist who has worked in the Rivcnna re>>ion of 

in the public and pnvaie hospiuls ai Waiina WaRga Ba.se llospilal and other disinct hospiuls in the region for many y^rs The data as^ 

Irom surveys earned out over the past ten years hy colleagues in the Provincial Surgeons As,socialion AiMralia and the ■ .? . 

the Royal Australasian College of Surgeons 

Therefore, the following views are come from a specialist perspective, bui. m many areas, particularly those of preparaiion 

coniinuing education and professional and social suppon of the factors elfective provision of semces apply across a wide range of rural and remote 

nursing and allied health professionals. 



MEDICAL NEEDS OF RURAL AND REMOTE PEOPLE 

Country citizens have stated that their paramount concerns in 
health care are, firstly, the security derived from adequate local 
treatment of acute illness and medical crises and, secondly, 
reasonable access to non acute medical, nursing and supporting 
health services If travel of any distance is involved, this affects 
access progressively and will compromise the delivery and 
effectiveness of acute and continuing health care 

TRAINING AND RETENTION OF MEDICAL 
PROFESSIONALS FOR RURAL CAREERS 

Suitable preparation of a procedural specialist to rural pracuec 
training will need to involve core skills of the profession to provide 
competence and a wide generalist base which includes sub 
specialty areas which would not he recjuired ol a meiropoliian 
specialist To attract and retain new specialists, a rural centre mu^i 
provide the laciliiies and support staff which a spcciahsi toutd 
reasonably expect in an urban setting, otherwise ihe application ol 
his training will he very much reduced 

Reteiuion ol any members ol the Rural Healih work hucc will 
requiie professional support through his own college ot 
a‘isociation and this will he enhanced by a rural sub group wiihm 
his own discipline Continuing education is vital not onlv lo 
maim am up to date compel eiuc, hut it \m 11 promoie ih<' 



networking and the professional cohesion which is the key to job 
suppon Adequate leave for recreation and continuing education in 
many cases will require the provision of a locum service and efforts 
to achieve this for both specialist and general practitioners and this 
has always proved difficult in spite of the efforts of some 
professional associations and other bodies 

A rural post will be more attractive to a young general practitioner 
or specialist if a career path is set out which will enable him to 
return to the urban scene after some years of service which may be 
a reasonable objective when a young family has grown to the stage 
of requiring secondary and ternary education 

When special skills are discussed in the rural context at least 50% 
ol the discussion is directed to the major procedural semces of 
anaesthesia, surgery and O anti G In many tonicxls however the 
term specialist service is used to indicate one of the sub 
‘specialities, namely orihc^paedit s. urology, ENT. plastic surgery, 
paediatric surgery', vascular surger>' and neurosurger)’ 

Much of the basic procedural care involved in general surgery, 
anaesthesia and olisictrics. that is the "Special Skills can be safely 
» and competently carried out by the well trained general 
pracutioner and 'this is a pari and conunumg role in a large 
number of counnv centres It may occur in sizeable towns which 
• are not large enough lo support a general surgeon In other towns, 
there mav be a similar role for a general praeimoner who supports 
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an excessive workload of the resident general surgeon in a similar 
way 

In many (owns where there are only one or two general surgeons, 
ihey will, in a similar way, provide basic “specialist’’ or “sub 
speciality” procedures This may supplement the ser\'ice provided 
by a peripatetic sub specialist Some country centres of course are 
large enough to have some resident sub specialist. 

The determining factor in the range of these practitioners 
providing the specialist or sub speciality serciccs will depend on 
the catchment population of the local hospital. 

A distnct population of 8,000 will easily support hospital facilities 
to enable provision of anaesthesia, basic surgery and obstetnes by a 
trained group of general practitioners. 

A population of 12.500 will justify and support the presence of a 
general surgeon 25,000 population is required for an orthopaedic 
surgeon and the number increases progressively for the specialities 
of neurology and ENT, plastic and paediatric specialists to 
neurosurgery which requires 250,000 population (these are the 
specialist to population ratios which prevail at present in Australia 
and, although there is a degree of shortage in some sub specialities, 
the figures available are a satisfactory general indication of the local 
services required by a particular population size ) Maps of the 



individual stales showing population sire and the disinbutioii of 
procedural specialists reveal reasonable provision of ser\*ice iii the 
large population centres However, these maps demonstrate that 
there are many smaller isolated population centres of varying sue 
where the service provision has been determined by the factors of 
available population and provision of service by either general 
practitioners or surgeons of vanous disciplines These factors form 
a basis for informed judgements on the level and distribution of 
service provision in rural and remote areas. 

It IS pointed out that a small community of between 5,0CX) and 
10,000, having a hospital with a team of general practitioners 
trained m anaesthesia and surgery, provide much enhanced 
security through the treatment of medical crises, acute illness and 
accidents than smaller centres which are without these facilities It 
can be argued that, if such facilities are provided at the local 
hospital in circumstances, where they are not fully utilised five 
days a week, their presence is still very worthwhile for the 
community. 

Similarly, the broad training of general surgeons in the basic 
procedures of the sub specialities will, in many situations, provide 
security through access to local service for non urgent conditions 
,ind lifesaving skills for emergency conditions 
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BACKGROUND 

As you know Abonginal and Torres Strait Islander peoples arc still 
the most disadvantaged of all Australians despite the advances 
made in recent years Overall, they still have the poorest hcalih, 
lowest life expectancy, worst housing conditions and the highest 
unemployment rate of any group in Australia In particular this 
situation applies to the many Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
people living in rural and remote locations which lack appropriate 
health related infrastructure, amenities and services. 

The overv^helming health problems faced by many Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander peoples arise from a number of causes many 
of which cannot be resolved by simply focussing upon health’ 
problems and solutions. Much of the government assistance which 
IS provided goes towards tackling underlying problems such as 
housing, employment, educauon, and economic independence 

Histoncally speaking it is only a few short years since Australian 
governments and Australians generally have begun to address the 
catastrophic effects of some two hundred years of brutal 
oppression and maltreatment of the original occupants of this land 
The significance of this is that despite the best efforts of both 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal people there is no easy quick fix 
and improvements will only occur gradually over an extended 
period of time. 

Indigenous ill health is an extremely complex area involving long 
standing political, social, economic and cultural issues. The 
resolution of these issues will require a commitment to long term 
solutions, partnership and national reconciliation between 
indigenous and non-indigenous Australians 

THE COMMONWEALTH’S POSITION 

The aim of Commonwealth Government (uMicies i? lo assi^^t 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people to overcome their 
disadvantage and enjoy full equality as Australian citizens This 
includes access to the full range of government services normally 
available to the wider Australian population but often not available 
to indigenous Australians. 

Increasingly, resources have been provided by the Commoiiwealth 
Government to Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander community 
controlled organisations in recognition of the Government’s policy 



of self-determination and self-management for .Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander people In particular it is the Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander Commission, as the centre piece of the 
Government’s policy of self-management and sell-deiermination 
for Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander peoples, which 
determines the allocation of funds to these community controlled 
organisations. 

ATSlCs 36 elected Regional Councils currently allocate a total of 
approximately $50 million annually to health projects including 
92 community controlled Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
Health Services throughout Australia. In addition to this ongoing’ 
allocation from Regional Council budgets, the Commonwealth 
Government allocated up to $232 million dollars in 1990 for the 
first five years of the National Aboriginal Health Strategy (NAHS) 

In its 10 May 1994 budget announcement the Commonwealth 
allocated a further $499 4 million (allowing for inflation) over the 
next 5 years. 

As inadequate housing and infrastructure is a significant cause of 
indigenous ill-health, the Commonwealth Government directed a 
major component of these funds to housing and infrastructure. 

It must be dearly and emphatically restated yet again that ATSIC 
alone is not responsible for overcoming the disadvantage of 
indigenous Australians. The provision of health services to all 
citizens IS primarily a responsibility of State and Territory 
governments and for this purpose they receive general and specific 
purpose payments from the Commonwealth In addition the 
Commonwealth provides programs such as Medicare through the 
Health Insurance Commission and a wide range of Department of 
Human Services and Health programs such as the Home and 
Community Care Program and the Disability Services Program 

ATSlCs health funding is intended to assist in the provision of 
supplementary programs which help bridge the gap between 
«icrviccs provitictl to indigenous and non -indigenous Australians 
ATSIC simply does not have the resources to do any more than 
this. ATSIC alone cannot meet the huge level of need that exists in 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander communities 

In agreeing with the Commonwealth Government two years ago to 
a "National Commitment To Improve the Outcomes in the 
Delivery of Programs and Services for Aboriginal People and Torres 
Strait Islanders”, State and Territory Governments have clearly 
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recognised iheir responsibihnes in providing services lor 
indigenous Ausir.ih.in? 

Mainsiream agencies and St.ue and Territory Governments now 
need to meet these responsibilities The failure of their programs to 
provide Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people with equity 
and access to appropriate and effective services has been well 
documented Nowhere is this more the case than in the area of 
health 



KEY ISSUES 
Empowerment 

The disempovverment of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
people, as a result of the colonial occupation and the subsequent 
oppression of indigenous Australia, is the fundamental root of 
contemporary Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander ill health. 
Consequently the empowerment of Aboriginal and Torres Sirait 
Islander peoples, their participation in and control over the 
identification ol needs and priorities and the planning, 
implementing and evaluating of appropriate responses to these 
needs and priorities, is of fundamental importance to effective 
health service deliverv- 

In particular the central advisorv* role ol ATSlCs elected arm. as 
acknowledged by all governments in the ' National Commitment 
To Improve the Outcomes in the Delivery of Programs and 
Services for Aboriginal People and Torres Strait Islanders . niusi lx; 
fully incorporated into any health strategy. 

StateyTerritory Government Roles 

The significant responsibility which mainstream State and 
Territory agencies have in the provision of services to all citizens, 
including Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander citizens, must be 
clearly and unequivocally stated and re -stated time and time again 
in every forum where the issue ol indigenous health is raised. This 
must be said in the context of underlining ATSlCs supplementary 
funding role, and advisory' role as per the National Commitment 
document. 

Recognition of need 

The enormous, currently un-met level of Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander need which remains to be addressed, and the 
imponant underlying economic, social and political causes of this 
need, must be recognised, accepted and acted upon. Conser\>’ative 
estimates suggest that S2 billion is needed to remedy the 
infrastructure needs alone of indigc’ us communities in Australia 
This sort of challenge is the respoi lOility of all governments and 
State and Territory governments in panicular 

Causes of ill-health 

In aiming towards substantial and sustainable improvements in the 
health of indigenous Australians, ilie underlying causes ol ill- 
health must be recognised and addressed Disempowerment ami 
dispossession, oppression and racism, poverty and unemployment, 
alcohol abuse, poor housing and inadequate infrastructure are 
some of the underlying taciors which must be addressed 

Holistic Approach 

Indigenous Australians generally have a perce[Hion of healtli a. 
ineoqioraiing lamilv and communal well-lieing. the maintenance 
of rtlaiionships and social responsibilities, and appropriate 
behaviour M*'aningliil and effeciive health programs must not 
only work within thi.'’ Iramewtuk hut nm^i aKt» adtlrcss the \ ariou‘« 
econoniie and inf rastriK lure sources ol ill-health C.onsequcntly a 
holistic approach to health must be maintained wiihin the 
framework of local Aboriginal and Tt^rres Mraii Islander 
perspectives and enipowermeni 

Long term perspectives 

Given the breadth and depth of this currently un-inel need there i<- 
a reqniiemeni lor all panies to acknowledge thu the need will not 



Iv overcome in the short term and to acknowledge the eonsequeni 
necessity of long term perspectives and commitment In particular 
there is a need for all parties to make a long term commitment to a 
partnership approach. 

Partnership 

If Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander health needs are to be 
addressed effectively it is essential that all players recognise the 
necessity of a partnership approach at all levels. There must be a 
partnership between indigenous and non -indigenous players, there 
must be a partnership between medical and non-medical players, 
there must be a partnership between political and clinical or 
administrative players, there must be a partnership between 
governments of different levels and between governments and 
communities, and there must be a partnership between ATSIC and 
other indigenous community organisations 

National Reconciliation 

Of central importance to the issue of partnership is the key role 
which the process of national reconciliation must play at national, 
communal and personal levels The underlying causes of. and the 
solutions to. indigenous ill-health are so deeply embedded in this 
nation's past history and contemporary' society that anything less 
than national reconciliation will severely limit the cHectiveness of 
measures taken to improve the status ol indigenous health 

Process Orientation 

It is essential that in focussing efforts to address Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander health service needs, both an outcomes 
onentation and a process onentation must be reuined In the final 
analysis outcomes or actual results are the significant reality for 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people. What must be 
recognised however is the impact which decision, implementation, 
evaluation and accounting processes themselves have upon final 
outcomes. Empow’crment. partnership and reconciliation are three 
examples of such processes which are of viul importance. 

Accountability 

Health semce delivery organisations must view accountability in 
Its broadest possible sense. They must consider themselves to he 
accountable to both the local indigenous community and the wider 
community, as well as to funding bodies from the local ATSIC 
Regional Council through to the Federal Parliament. Central to ihe 
models of community control lor Aboriginal health services and an 
elected political structure for ATSIC Regional Councils is the 
importance of social accountability to local Abonginal and Torres 
Sirait Islander communities Added to this is the issue of full and 
proper financial accountability. Without impeccable financial 
accountability organisations representing indigenous Australians 
will continue to fight for the few crumbs dropped from the tables 
of governments and mainstream funding agencies 

Ethical Issues 

The National Health and Medical Research Council document 
■‘Guidelines on Ethical Matters in Aboriginal and Torres Sirait 
Islander Health Research" was approved by the NH&rMRC m June 
1Q91 .ATSIC encourages all people involved in Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander health to ensure that this document guides 
their activities in relation to research, data collection and ecMl.uion 
and the interpretation, publication, ownership and eonirol over 
findings and data 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

ATSIC has been working closely with a r.ini'.e ol peak lie.ilih 
organisations to assist them in ihcir efforts to raise the prolile of 
Aboriginal and Torres btrait Islander hcalili issues and to develop 
appropnate responses to these issues Among these organisations 
,ue the Australian Medical Association, the Royal Elving Doctcu 
M*r\icc\ the Austialian Plumuceiitical Advisory Panel, ihe Royal 
- Australian College ol General Practutoners. the National Rural 
Health Alliance and the Roval Australian College ol Cihstetneuns 

wimi G\ naecologists 
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ATSIC has also parucipaicd m the inierdcparimemal task force 
established by the Commonwealth Government in order lo 
develop us response to the Burdekin Report on mental health 
serv'ices in Australia. ATSlCs participation is in recognition of the 
great need for culturally appropriate mental health services for 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait islander peoples. A major purpose of 
ATSlCs participation in this task force has been to promote wnhin 
other mainstream agencies an awareness of Abonginal and Torres 
Strait Islander perspectives and needs in regard to mental health 
ATSlC’s aim has been to make these agencies aware of their 



WORKSHOP REPORTS 

Monday: Health 

Group I - Education and Training for Rural Health Care Practice 

I This Conference believes that 

u) there is a bias in the curriculum delivery and assessment 
processes in the secondary' school system which unfairly 
restncis the entry into tertiary courses of rural students, and 

Ui) where this bias can be demonstrated, universities and other 
teaching institutions have a moral duty to country people to 
introduce a counter bias (affirmative action) to redress this 
inequity 

1 This Conference notes the systematic and mstitutionahsed 
pillaging of resources by urban interests and. conversely, a 
lack of will by urban-based governments to direct sufficient 
funds towards the equitable solution of rural problems. 

3 The model of integrated funding support for rural medical 
training should also be adopted for rural undergraduate 
learning expenences of nursing, allied health and education 
professionals This includes stipends for students and 
mentors, student travel and accommodation and intensive 
induction programs to facilitate both recruitment and 
retention in rural practice. This will enhance the catalytic 
infrastructure which supports rural development. 

Group 2 - Schooling, Curriculum and Health 

Researchers should make available, in forms useable by local 

communities, the information, indigenous skills, local examples 

and philosophies that they develop 

Group 3 - Translating Rural Ifealth Policy into Effective Practice: 
Barriers and Solutions 

1 The Commonwealth Office of Rural Health (ORH) 
recommended in the 1994 National Rural Health Strategy 
should be implemented at the earliest opportunity. 

2 That the ORH promote the integration and coordination for 
funding and provision of rural health-related serv'ices on a 
national basis 

3 Measures to improve equity in various vocation and 
workforce policy should be developed . These should 
include shared use of National Satellite Education in Health 
programs and creation of a rural incentive program to help 
all rural health workers 

4 Consultation processes should be improved by including 
local community advocates within the policy formulation 



resfxjnsihiliiies for Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people and 
to act upon these responsibilities 

The ATSIC Commissioners have met recently w'lth the Minister lor 
Human Scr\'ices and Health to discuss w-ays in which Abonginal 
and Torres Strait Islander health might be improved Under 
discussion are possible joint working arrangements between 
ATSIC, the Department of Human Services and Health, the 
National Aboriginal Community Controlled Health Organisation 
and the medical profession 



processes so that rural health policies better reflect 
community needs. 

Group 4 - Delivery of Health Services to Rural and Remote Areas 

1 ~ When professionals are first appointed to rural locations, 

they should receive an orientation program to ensure their 
survival in that environment 

2. Professionals in a rural community need support and a 
network of other professionals, as well as continuing 
education for the provision of their professional knowledge 
and skills in the community 

3 Professionals need incentives to go to the bush, including a 
clear career path for working in rural communities 

4 Special programs should be developed to sell to the 
professional the personal advantages of working in the bush 

3 There is a need to educate other professionals on the 
contributions that Allied Health Professionals can make to 
rural health. 

Group 5 - Indigenous Health 

1 Community controlled health care services should be 
provided. 

2. Mainstream health services should include culturally 
appropriate approaches 

3 State Governments should be accountable for funds supplied 
for Indigenous health. 

4. International models of management and control of 
indigenous services should be available for consideration by 
local indigenous communities 

5 Indigenous Health Workers should be recognised as integral 
members of the health team. 

t) Emphasis should be placed on action-oriented services. 

7 Culturally appropriate mental health services should be 
provided, 

H Interpreter services need to be provided in the health 
systems for indigenous people 

9 Racism in the health systems needs to be recognised and its 
role in decision making minimised 

10 Culturally appropriate medical processes should be 
introduced in medical education programs. 
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PAPER PRESENTATIONS 

TRAINING FOR RURAL PRACTICE: THE WAY AHEAD 

Thomas Doolan and Mrs Anna Nichols — Ausiralia 
ABSTRACT 

The design and implemcniaiion of advanced mining curricula for rural medical practice was initialed by Rf\CGP (through its Faculty of Rural 
Medicine) m N92 in ihree procedural disciplines « surger>’. anaesthetics and obsicincs. Parallel with funher curriculum design, the first three 
cumcula were implemenied in 19'?'^ and subjected to a national evaluation. This study, in conjunction with the establishment of the Directorate of 
Rural liducaiion and Training (R;\CGP). has provided a unique opportunity to assess the implications of providing this type of program and the 
practical requirements ol the training sellings with re.spcci to personnel, resources and support. This paper outlines the tssucs emerging from the first 
year of advanced training in accredited posts and what this will mean in terms of planning, organisation and support for the teaching selling. 



INTRODUCTION 

Over the past few years there has been a concentrated focus 
throughout Australia on rural communities and their health needs 
The literature regarding these needs indicates major deficiencies in 
a number of areas, one of these being education and irair.inc 
opportunities lor rural health professionals. Inadequate education ' 
and training have been clearly identified as key issues in 
recruitment and retention of rural doctors. 

It has been observed that "if the doctor's training has not made 
him basically competent to meet the needs, it is unlikely that he 
will continue in rural practice", and further that "shortage of 
medical manpower in country areas is most directly related to 
inadequate preparation for rural practice" ‘ The Doherty Report 
has brought this shortage of rural doctors and problems with rural 
health serv'ices to the attention of the public and government.* 

In accordance ^^lth this, a review has recently been conducted to 
ensure that the National Rural Health Strategy is directed towards 
achieving optimal health for all people in rural and remote 
Australia. 4 The Strategy looks at the identification of existing 
health services, and the extent to which they effectively meet rural 
health needs Further, there is reference to ensuring that the 
particular skills and educational needs of rural health workers are 
met through adequate training and support programs. In terms ol 
final objectives, it is intended that there will be a fair distribution 
of health resources and equitable access to essential medical 
services for all rural Australians. 

Rural practice is medical practice outside urban areas where the 
location of the practice means the doctor needs to have, or to 
acquire, procedural and other skills not usually required in urban 
practice. A good rural doctor must be a good general practitioner 
sharing the clinical and consultation skills of an urban doctor. 
However, because ot the limited access to specialist services in 
rural areas, rural practitioners must also be competent in the 
delivery of any secondary and tertiar)' care also required There is 
now a dear recognition that rural practice is in fact different from 
urban practice, and requires a discreet set of knowledge and skills. 

With the recognition of this major distinction between urban and 
rural practice came attention to appropriate solutions One 
example is the obser\’ation made by Craig and Mudge' that there is 
a need to develop a coordinated approach to 

• Recruit (identify and select) suitable candidates 

• Identify and teach the skills required for conipctencc (in rural 
practice) 

• Teach those skills in context Un a setting which vill foster 
confidence in their pcrlormance and promote interest in rural 
practice) 

• Support existing (and future) rural piai Mtioneis to retain their 
services 

Clearly there is also a need to nniture rural students in order to 
improve iiotemial recruimicnt, considering that these students 
should be the best source of rural general nractiiioners Previous 
studies have found that students from the country liavc a liigli 
likeliliood of returning to praLiice in the ioumr\'. hut historieally 
not many have applied oi have been accepted into medical 
courses ' Positive recruitment strategies by Rural Health Training 
Units in some stales are beginning to leverse tins situation, for 
example Soiiih AiMrali.i ,iiul We‘>iern An^^iralia 



Predominantly, rural general practitioners enjoy their work, but 
there is often dissatisfaction over protracted working hours and 
difficulties in finding locums. Procedural work is an important part 
of rural general practice and increased access to training 
opportunities in this area is necessary for undergraduates and 
graduates who wish to become rural general pracituoners. Country 
life can provide good community support and status for a doctor 
as well as a challenging sense of professional independence. City 
general practitioners have devolved from the country practitioner 
mould and shed their procedural skills. They have less accessibility 
to hospitals and may have less income but enjoy better facilities 
such as choice of education for their children and the availability 
of locums 

General practitioner to population ratios according to the RaRA 
Classification and based on 1992-93 Medicare data indicate 
progressive shortages in rural areas.' The capital city and other 
urban ratios are around 1;1100, rural major 1:1300, rural other 
I 1800. remote major and remote other 1:2000. When other 
factors such as the complex nature of medical services provided, 
dispersed pattern of rural populations and levels of morbidity in 
remote communities, the true extent and significance of the 
shortage becomes evident. 

The identifiable rural doctor shortage in Australia is currently 
around five hundred, on the basis of advertised positions and other 
recognised situations of need. If the shortage is considered from 
the perspective of rural general practitioner to population ratios, it 
assumes even greater proporttons. Better undergraduate and 
vocational training of the rural medical work force may eventually 
provide rural Australians with adequately staffed medical services. 

However, this begs the question' Is there any point in training 
rural doctors to sale competent skills levels when operating 
theatres in rural hospitals are being systematically shut down 
across the countrv^ The number of rural doctors practising 
obstetrics and anaesthetics has fallen by almost 40% over the past 
live years* due to the stripping of acute care facilities from countiy' 
hospitals, clinical privileging and indemnity issues and the lack of 
opportunities for skills upgrading and retention. This then raises a 
further question' Why are our rural communities not entitled to 
equitable access to operating theatres and other acute care facilities 
compared to .our urban population particularly considering the 
enormous rural contribution to the Australian economy' and our 
demonstrated proven high standards with respect to rural medical 
procedural outcomes^' 

The literature suggests three recurrent themes 

• There is a need for specific vocational training for rural practice. 
especLilly in procedur.il skills, and a need to reward those who 
complete such training 

• There arc continuing dilftcuUics m providing this training. 
esix‘cially in providing suitable hospital posts 

• Rural doctors and ihcir families have needs other than 
education, which must be satisfied if rural areas are to he 
properly serviced Their needs include professional, social, 
family and financial support, and in particular, locum reliel 

" In response to these and other needs, state Rural Doctors* 
Associations dcvclojicd in the late l9R0’s culminating in the 
formation of the Rural Doctors' Association of Australia (RDAA) in 
Fc'bruaty N91 at the first National Rural Health Conference in 
roo\«.ooinb<i Dialogue aUo began at tins toiilereme between 
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RDAA and the Royal Australian Colleee of General Prnctuioners 
(RACen which led to the formation of the FaLulty of Rurrd 
Medicine tFRM) ol the RACGP in Apnl 1^92 

The propositions of CraiR and Mudge have proven central to the 
development of an effective educational stratCRy (or rural 
practitioners tincluding undergraduate, vocational and continuing 
medical education') It has been the RHTUs. and their associated 
rural doctor training programs which have provided form and 
direction to this strategy' 

Educational programs in the past have shown limited recognition 
of the special needs and qualities of rural practitioners Initially, 
rural -doctor training programs were established independently to 
address this issue by providing specific vocational training for rural 
practice. Advanced rural skills curncula are also being developed 
hy the FRM by defining procedural and other skills necessary to 
practise competently in a rural environment To dale, advanced 
curricula have been developed in Anaesthetics, Obstetrics and 
Surgery, with Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Health 
underway Paediatrics, Psychiatry. Emergency Medicine and Adult 
Internal Medicine are proposed Similarly, an imcgrated core 
curriculum for the first three years of rural training is under 
development 

CORE CORRICULL'M FOR RURAL TRAINING 

Core curriculum was considered in detail at a conlcrence held at 
the DRET in December l^^3 11 The principal considerations were 
felt to be. 

• Comprehensive nature ol Rural General practice 

• Capacity for safe and competent practice in isolation 

• Unreasonable e.xpectations of trainees if clear guidelines not 
provided 

• Constitutes need for well-defined, rural training program with 
common content requirements 

• This equates to a core curriculum, i e. that which rural doctors 
require in terms of knowledge, skills and attitudes 

• Development requires consultation with an input from all 
stakeholders 

The essential design elements which require incorporation were 
perceived as 

• Problem-based learning approach, i e focus on patients' 
presentation 

• Integration of discipline-specific content and themes, le . 
“strands and slices" concept 

• Encouragement of self-directed learning and familiarity with 
distance education systems 

• Focus on graduated responsibility 

• Understanding of the functional rural GP network 

• Role of RhTU as primary' locus of organisation and delivery of 
rural components of learning 

• Clinical skills logbook documenting requisite experience and 
certified competency by supervisors 

• Concept map to ensure essential areas covered 

• Alternative means of addressing areas where proldem-based 
teaching is inappropriate 

• Consider. iiion ol < iirreni Tr.iiniiig I’logr.ini conieni to .ivoid 
duplication 

• Emph.isis on rural multi -disciplinary lie.ilih team approach 

Core curriculum for niral training is currcnilv being aclvaiued by 
I he Faculty of Rural Metlicine Training Working Party iii 
ccMisuliation with the relevant stakeholders 



ADVANCED RURAL SKILLS CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION 

One of the most significant issues impacting on the rural 
community is the provision of quality health serc'ice. This is. at its 
most effective, a team effort, with medical, health, social and 
community services operating within a cohesive framework. The 
position of the rural general practitioner in this team is pivotal and, 
as has been ev'ident from studies conducted over the last ten years 
the undersupply of rural doctors continues to limit some rural 
communities equity of access to many medical services. While the 
doctor IS not the sole provider of health care in the rural team, a 
medical presence affects the pattern of health practice across the 
hoard. U determines m many respects, the use ol hospital facilities 
in the area and forms a key link for rural people with specialist and 
support ser\'ices beyond the local area. * 

These issues arc w'eirdocumcntcd. as is the shortfall in the rural 
medical workforce.^ In addressing the task of attracting and 
retaining a greater number of doctors in rural Australia, studies 
have~tdentified social factors, financial considerations and family 
background among a range of altitudinal issues affecting a doctors 
individual decision to undertake or to remain in rural practice. 
However the consistent thread running through the majority of 
work in this field, is the doctor's clear identification of adequate 
training and preparation as the key factor in affecting the decision 
to practice in a rural or remote location and the most significant 
reason why the ensuing practice can be undertaken w'lih 
confidence. 

In investigating the medical disciplines which most immediately 
impacted on a doctor s ability to serve the needs of the rural 
community, research in Queensland in 19Q2. led by Professor 
Richard Hays, clearly identified surgery, anaesthetics and obstetrics 
as the three areas in which rural doctors requested further training. 
These findings w'ere supported by earlier work in WA by Professor 
Kamien, in Victoria by Professor Roger Sirasser and in SA by the 
Committee chaired by Dr David Gill.*'' * 

In response to this need. The Royal Australian College of General 
Practitioners (RACGP). initiated in 1992. the development of 
Advanced Training Curnculal'' in Surgery. Anaesthetics and 
Obstetrics, \Mth principal input through its newly formed Faculty of 
Rural Medicine These training curncula were developed in 
consultation with the relevant Specialist Colleges and endorsed by 
these bodies, in addition to RACGP College Council. Their 
development was funded through a grants from the Department of 
Human Services and Health. Rural Health Suppion, Education and 
Training Program The curncula formed a world first both in the 
form of this training initiative and in the way it was developed, 
through close consuluition with panners in a number of Specialist 
Colleges 

In 1993. the task remained to implement these curricula in 
accredited training posts throughout Australia While the curricula 
have been developed by a process that included wide consultation, it 
IS only on implementation that their adequacy and practical use can 
be determined The rationale for the development of the Rural 
Medicine Curriculum Evaluation Project U included the provision of 
a means by which a comprehensive process of information-gathering 
could he instiuited to guide potential changes required to the 
curriculum documents Furthermore, as panners in a new venture, 
the Rural Training Posts required national support personnel to 
assist in the establishment of the training which was in this case, 
provided by the Evaluator together with the Director of Rural 
Education and Training, when this post came on line in September 
1993 Basically, infomiaiion was required to indicate how well the 
curncula and their means of implementation meet the needs of niral 
trainees These requirenieiiLs. both c'f new trainees and of ri'iiiming 
rural douors must be met if the program is to contribute tlie 
provision of appropriately trained GPs in rural areas. 

Integrated activity by a College Working Group established 
Interipi Aeereditation in parallel to the design phase.*' in order to 
[uodiKe over the first year, a luimher of posts in which the 
standard ol leaehing, the quality ol facilities and resources and the 
trainmj^ se'rvice mix. supported the provision of effective training 
for rural irainees The pe^sts were availahlc at registrar level, for 
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both trainees within the exisiinc rural trainim; stream and for 
established rural doeiors who wished to undertake luriher i raining 
in one of the three disciplines oifered 



Training is currently beinj; undertaken in posts associated with 
Rural Health Training Units, the number of posts currently 
accredited, nationally is as follows 



Rural Training 
Unit 


Discipline 


Number ol posts Commencement 


Bendigo 


Obstetnes 


1 


1993 


taiims 


Anaesthetics 


■i 


1993/1994 




Obstetnes 


5 


1993/1994 


Horsham 


Obstetnes 


1 


1994 


Modbury 


Anaesthetics 


1 


1993 




Surgery 


2 


1991994 


Moe 


Anaesthetics 


1 


1994 




Obstetnes 


1 


1994 




Surgery 


1 


1994 


Rockhampton 


Anaestheiies 


1 


1994 




Obstetnes 


1 


1994 




Surgery 


2 


1994 


sheppanon 


Obstetnes 


1 


1994 


1 amwonh 


Anaestheiies 


4 


1993/94 




Obstetnes 


1 


NO'i 




Surgery 


2 


1993/94 


I oowoomba 


Anaesthei ics 


2 


1993 




(Obstetnes 


1 


199'i 




surgery 


1 


1993 


Townsville 


Anaesthetics 


1 


1994 




Obstetnes 


1 


1994 


WACRR.M 


Anaesthetics 


2 


1993 




Obstetnes 


2 


1993 


Wagga Wagga 


Obstetnes 


1 


1994 




Surgery 


1 


1994 



Of these posts, 33 are currently filled - 7 in surgery, 14 in 
anaesthetics and 12 in obstetrics. Twenty three ol these are Rural 
Training Stream trainees 



The means of evaluating the implementation of advanced training 
has been developed through a series of extensive field visits to all 
training sues and consultation w'tlh trainees, hospital and general 
pracuce supervisors, hospital and RTU administration and education 
staff. The work has been monitored through an Advisory Committee 
which includes among others the Secretary General RACGP. the 
DRET and the Chairman and Censor oi the Faculty of Rural 
Medicine. Through these means, it is intended to provide a balance 
of input from both training personnel and the administrative and 
medico-pclitical framework which supports them 

The adv'anced curricula have translated well into practice 
Information collected during the implementation review endorses 
the process of design with the documents receiving approval from 
both supervisors and trainees The content is viewed as 
appropriate to and realistic for the requirements of rural general 
practice and there is general approval of the suitability ol traimne 
relationships between trainee and supervisor recommended by the 
curricula, which impinge on the degree ol experience, developing 
autonomy and levels ol responsibility The training is developed on 
practical experience, a real-work situation, one-on-one teaching 
and consultation and continuous .issessmcni and feedback 

The mostly provincial hospital sellings assoti.iied with the sues of 
the Rural liealth Training L'mts provide a broad and relev.nu 
caseload and caseinix. enaliling >upervisors to oiler appro['riaie 
expcrieme bcMh to the specialist trainees and the advanced niial 
trainees 

Equallv import.int to ihe Lontimiing siiuess ol this training 
venture, is the work uiuleriaken duiirig N'^M/4 In RAc CiP 
t'cMumittecs to Uarily and tlocuineiu the proietluies lor seleUUMi. 
assessment and LvrtiliLation. and by the ofhee ol the DRET to ('pen 
lines of funding, ami raippon Eh the training pc'sis 



The first year of a mn)or training innovation will naturally have its 
challenges, hut the progress has been remarkable in implemenimg 
a national training imiiative in the 10 Rural Health Training L’niis. 
The challenge now is to consolidate the flow of trainees and the 
availability of posts. A longitudinal study is in place to chart the . 
progress and destinations of the graduating doctors and their 
contribution to procedural services m rural practice Much of this 
work would not be possible without the outstanding coninbuiion 
of both hospital and GP trainers and without the enthusiasm and 
commitment of the rural trainees. Our thanks go to them, and to 
RHSET for the provision of funding 

RURAL TRAINING STREAM 

Negotiations between the FRM and the RACGP Training Program 
have led to the establishment of the Rural Training Stream (RTS) of 
the Training Program this year which, in addition to the education 
and training opportunities provided for all general practice 
vocational trainees, will provide rural trainees with: 

• Four years training for rural practice, including a minimum of 
twelve months in rural general practice, six months of which 
will be in basic and/or advanced general pracuce terms 

• Twelve months in Advance Rural Skills Posts (currently 
available in Anaesthetics, Obsiemcs and Surgery) 

• Specific educational aaivmes/events focused on rural general 
practice 

• Assistance with securing the necessary training and clinical . 
experience to prepare the trainee for rural practice This might 
include preference for hospiial and special skills posts in 
disciplines important for rural practice as well as preference for 
relevant courses 

RTS trainees arc required to be enrolled with the relevant state 
Training Program office, and enrolled or affiliated with the RHTU 
in their current region 

RTS trainees for 19<34 number 140 nationally from the January' 
intake and potentially 170 after the July intake. It is anticipated 
that over 200 are likely m the Rural Training Stream by 1995. 

DIRECTORATE OF RURAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

The Directorate of Rural Education and Training (DRET) was 
established in September last year to facilitate rural medical 
training at all levels U is part of the national office of the RACGP 
Training Program and is located in Brisbane. The Directorate is 
half-funded by the Rural Health Support. Education and Training 
Program (RHSET) of the Federal Government and half by the 
Training Program of the RACGP. 

The Directorate is staffed by a full-time Director, personal assistant 
and a temporary evaluation officer Additional medical educators, 
research/project officers and adminisirative staff are essential if the 
Directorate is to fulfil its objectives and address the needs of a 
grow'ing Rural Training Stream. If the rural medical workforce 
needs are to be met m the medium to long term, then around 500 
RTS trainees will be required at any one point in nmc, (with a 
graduatinn cohort of 125 per year) This equates to one quarter of 
the total RACGP Training Program numbers of around 2000 at 
present 

Key objectives of the Diret loraic arc 

• Development of the RTS iiu hiding integration of the activities 
ol RHTUs and the Training Program 

• Froniotion ol rural undergradu.itc initialiveN p.irluularly 
emphasising LoritaLt between rural trainees and rural doiiors 

• Advaneenient of niral enntinuing incdiial edueaiion, relocation 
training for utbaii general j'raeiitioners and re«killing 
oj'poruinitie.s (or rural doitor*. 
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RURAL HEALTH TRAINING UNITS 

Rural Health Training Units (RHTUs) liave been established across 
the country' over the past three years as a logical and spontaneous 
response to a vacuum in training opportunities for rural health 
professionals20. As rural health care has come to be recognised as 
a discreet discipline, so has the need for specific rural health 
educational programs. RHTUs are rapidly assuming a central role 
as the developers and coordinators of such programs and the 
obvious loci of their delivery' 

RHTUs have now been established at Toowoomba. Townsville, 
Cairns, Rockhampton. Tamworih. Wagga W.igga, Moe. 
Launceston, Modbury (.Adelaide) and W.ACCRM (Perth) Other 
potential sues include Tweed/Murwillumbah, Orange, Dubbo, 
Bendigo. Warrnambool, Whyalla, North-West Western Australia 
and the Northern Terntory 

The focus of RHTUs vary considerably depending on a range of 
factors including: 

• Regional influences and prioniies 

• Discipline-specific emphasis 

• Infrastructure arrangements 

• Funding sources 

• Relationships with local health services 

• Associated educational institutions 

• Professional support networks 

Most RHTUs, however, share some common characteristics, roles 
and objectives 

• A muhi-disciplinary approach to educational activities, 
reflecting the rural health team model of service provision 

• Regional location, facilitating contact between rural trainees, 
educators, patients and service providers 

• Coordination and supervision of appropriate rural training 
posts in hospitals, practices and other locations 

• Educational programs focusing on health care in the rural 
context 

• An educational philosophy oriented towards interdisciplinary 
participation and vertical streaming (i.e involvement of trainees 
at all levels — undergraduate vocational training and 
postgraduate) 

• Coninbuiion to rural health curriculum development 

• Production of distance education packages and involvement in 
delivery of distance education 

• Collaboration with other educational institutions such as 
universities and professional colleges 

• Promotion of rural health careers amongst high school students 
and university undergraduates 

• Implementation of other rural undergraduate initiatives 
including rural term placements, mentorship schemes, rural 
student clubs and education programs 

• Facilitation of continuing rural health education activities e g 
workshops, satellite broadcasts, distance a' i:ess to library 
resources * 

• Coordination of relocation training for urban health 
professionals and re-skilling posts for rural service providers 

• Organisation ol locum sen,'ices 

• Research in the areas of niral health problems, rural practitioner 
skill requiremeiiis and rural he.ilth ediiLaiion rnoiluKlolo);ie > 

Sources of funding for RHTLts have been various and usually 
multiple. These include the Federal Government tlirough RHSET, 
Slate public health sector coniribuiions, universities, local 
government and private sources The Federal Government's Ruial 
Incentive Program is likely to have a luture role in relation lo 
funding lor rural undergraduate initiatives, urban GP relocation 
training, rural GP re-skilling ami rural locum programs Rural 
Divisions of General Practice are looking to RHTUs as potential 



providers ol rural eoniinuing medical education (CME) programs. 

and thereby represent a likely addiiional tunding source 

Measures of success are difficult to estimate because of the brevity 

of programs to date, but those available indicate' 

• High quality, highly relevant educational programs " 

• Greater coordination and superv'ision of appropriate hospital 
and practice rotations “ 

• Signilicant increase in junior staff levels at provincial hospitals 
with related flow on to rural general practice ■' 

• High level of acceptability of the overall process by trainees and 
providers " 

• High level of knowledge and skills demonstrated by the small 
number of medical graduates to date, all of whom have located 
to rural or remote practice'* 

• 140 RTS trainees are enrolled in the first intake for the first year 
of'this program, including *' trainees in advanced rural skills 
posts*’ 

• Considerable success achieved by those RHTUs which have 
focused on measures to increase rural high school student 
intakes into medical courses*' 

• High degree of response amongst medical undergraduates to 
the efforts ot those RHTUs which have promoted rural 
undergraduate courses, rural practice placements and rural 
student clubs “ 



SUMMARY 

In summary, this paper desenbes the current siiuation of training 
for rural medical practice in Australia, how this was achieved and 
raises a number of issues in relation to the way ahead. It is worthy 
of comment that no equivalent process appears to be in place in 
any other country at a vocational training level, and therefore 
comparisons are difficult. Issues which require consideration 
include' 

• A permanent facility to monitor rural health professional 
resource needs and allocation 

• A strategy to ensure retention of acute care facilities, 
particularly operating theatres in rural hospitals so that trainees 
who are skilled up to meet rural community needs and the 
rural community themselves can mutually benefit according to 
social justice pnnciples. 

• Support for completion of curriculum development for rural 
medical training The fact of advanced rural skills curriculum 
development in the areas of anaesthetics, obstetrics and surgery, 
together with the imminent curriculum for Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander Health in 1995 in no way diminishes the 
importance of completion of the task Definition of core 
curriculum for rural medical training, as well as the 
development of advanced curricula in emergency medicine, 
psychiatry, paediatrics and adult internal medicine have already 
been determined as critical areas requiring immediate address " 

Continuing support for evaluation of curriculum 
implementation This is a key issue without which objective 
evidence ol the effectiveness of rural training cannot be 
measured 

• Further development of the Directorate of Rural Education and 
Training WTth the necessary growth of the Rural Training 
Stream comes a commensurate need for additional resc>urcc 
.illocaiioii lor the DRET il the process is to remain coherent and 
achieve de^sircd objectives 

• Ongoing .issisiance for Rural Health framing Units The.se are 
the obvious lou of rural health training programs and are 
prfiving tc** he central to the sucxess cM the prc'cess ihu*^ lar 

RIllkINt Is 
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PRECEPTORSHIP - A MODEL FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN UNDERGRADUATE PRE- 
REGISTRATION RURAL NURSING STUDENTS FOR NURSING SKILL ACQUISITION AND 

EXPERIENCE. 



Desley Hegney — Australia 



ABSTRACT. 



.Attracting and retaining health professionals to niral areas ha.s been acknowledged as a major problem in Australia. The majonty of hea t 
professionals are educated in metro^wliun tertiary insiiiuiion.s I he problem with this is that these health professionals are then educated in heall 
care sellings which arc different to rural, and the health professionals themselves are not aware of the challenges and sansfaaion of working with 
rural commumiies Ihe University of New England's School of Health is attempting to address ihi.s problem Ihc undergraduate pre- registration 
nursing siudenLs are all placed in a rural hospital. Under the new disincl system, the siudenus are exposed to the different IcveU of rural practice 
(base and distnct hospitals). In addition, the nursing students are preccpioed with registered nurses who are considered to be excellent role models 
for best rural practice. The program has been o[>eranng for a twelve month penod and the results of the evaluation of the program suggest that l e 
students, the preceptors and the hospitals all benefit from this model of learning This pafx:r outlines the rationale for the program and its strengths 
and weaknesses The model can he easily adapted hy othc niral metropolitan ternary insilituiions to achieve the same outcomes • improvements m 
the competence of practitioners and an interest and de,v:rc to return vradnni';. lo rural health care facilities. 



INTRODUCTION 

Nursing is a practice discipline winch incorporates education and 
research Skilful practice is founded in nursing action which 
utilises the nurse s knowledge base, problem-solving skills and 
crilica! reflection (Pearson 1903) 



have had difficulty making the links from theory to practice 
because they lacked practitioner models (Kirkpatrick. Byrne, 
Martin & Roth 1001) Additionally, students verv' often perceive 
academics as theoreticians unable to practice nursing and 
practitioners as technicians unable to relate theory to practice 
(Blazek, Seleknun. Timpe 6^ W\^lfe 1082) 



Nursing graduates, when they enter the workforce, lan find the 
idealised role differs Irom the role expected in the workpUue 
(llano. Warren Ishida 1087) Thus a jnogram whuh recognises 
dial umlergiaduaU’ |MC*reiii^ir.UuMi sjudenis need lu’lp \o develoj'i 
Lompeieiue in the work worM while retaining tlie prolessioiial 
values le.irncd in the tertiary selling is essential One way o! 
achieving this is to provitle op|ioriuniiie5 which allow the stutleni 
to practice m the work environment Hiaiio. Warren G: Ishula 
1087) This can be .uhieved in several wavs - a day pLiLemeiii. 
blocks ol placement . with or without direa supervision Irom a 
iliosen clinKal supervisor 



In rural areas, hospitals and health services have had difficulty in 
attracting ami retaining health professionals The reasons for this 
are many and varied, including Luk ol educattonal opporiunmes. 
lack ol employment lor the partners, feelings ol prolesstonals 
Lsolation and dilliculiies in accessing coniuuiing professional 
education (Blue Gr Howe- Adams 1003) An additional problem is 
that of vocational training Mudies have shown that students from 
Lity-based universities are less likely to move to rural areas to 
practice (Hays. Acklin, Cahn, Davis. MtAllisier. Murphy. 
Roniamm. Williatns ami McEwan 1003) As siuli. ihe National 
Rural Health Strategy (1004) states 



The models of chim.il pi.kiiLum pUKiuncni in Aur-iralu luve 
‘•eparaled ihi’ lem.uv .iiul service seiimes finis. ‘-miUiu^ nhi-n 



Aeaiirmu ifufifufiuns need Inhe more resjH>nuve and innovative in 
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io\vn<viik' — 10-15 lulv hM4 



C'4 in.'t C. «ui /nnUi’n A//t\nru; Rurui »..('»Mmunincs — 



mcfUn); ihf fiiuccititm anJ irainmi; ntk’Js o; rural ht’akh care 
provitifrs 

and 

a greater u?mmi(mcni k> ensure that more framng /or all health 
care providers he made available in rural areas, including 
educational support in the /orm 0 / training visits, w(>uld help 
address rural health workfarce needs 

DISCUSSION 

In 1993. the School ol Health. UNE, Armidale established three 
clinical schools These clinical schools are located at three hospitals 
from the former New Ent;land Region of New South Wales - 
Tamworth. Taree and Armidale Each clinical school was a 
collaborative venture between the service centre and the School of 
Health 

Collaborative approaches are not new in Australia but are usually 
the result of a School of Medicine within a health setting rather 
than nursing Such approaches recognise that education and 
practice are essential and equal contnbutors to quality health care 
delivery It implies that the parties have separate, but equal, input 
into the venture The success of the venture requires good 
communication tKirkpatnck et al 1991) 

The lormaiion of the clinical schools v^.is based on the view that 
understanding of nursing is best achieved through the 
interpretation of expenence Thus, if students arc exposed to the 
expert practice of chtiKians and aie able to rellect upon it, then the 
knowledge they acquire through this type of practicuni experience 
will empower them to begin expert practice in their discipline 
ePearson 1993) Additionally, undergraduate students experiencing 
practicum training in rural areas, are more likely to return to the 
rural area to practice (Hays et al 1993) Thus, the model of 
preceptonng under-graduate students in rural areas is one tool that 
the tertiary sector can utilize to promote the advantages of rural 
[)racuce 

The clinical school was based on a model of preceptorship In this 
type of program, the student works on a one-to-one basis with an 
expert registered nurse who is responsible for the clinical 
supervision of the student's practicum experience. Thus, the 
preceptor facilitates the student’s learning, identifies the student's 
problems and ensures that learning objectives are met (Itano et al 
1987; Frieses Conahan 1980; Mooney. Diver & Schnackel 
1988) This model is particularly important in the smaller rural 
hospitals where limited stalf numbers have, to date, excluded these 
hospitals from participating in undergradate and postgraduate 
training 

Preceptor programs have been used extensively for graduate nurse 
programs in Australia. Canada and the United States of America. 
As such, they are not new Their advantages are well documented 
and include the development of clinical and professional 
competence in the delivery of care; enabling the student to learn 
the administrative and organisational structure of the health 
service, and familiarising the student with the cultural, economic, 
political and environmental determinants of the health care 
scrvice(Maraido 1977). 

Preceptors who arc highly competent nurses, or expc't nurses, act 
as role models and act as a primary source for the student 
(McGrath Kaewing 1978. Frieses Conahan 1980) They may 
have specific or general clinical expertise (Mooney et al 1988) 
Their use in an undergraduate program providcf. opportunities for 
siudcnis to practice quality nursing care within the realities of the 
work environment (llano et al 1987) 

The School ol Health chose a collaborative precept cn model foi the 
clinical Schools One nfluencing factor was the rural Mcalion of 
the University Recognising the imponance of vocational education 
in rural sellings, the staff of the School of Health fell that a more 
productive model for practicum experiences was needed to 
uuximise the siudenrs learning in ihe practice selling While ihc 
pre^gram was established for vocalional training, there is no reason 
why the model cannot he extended for the use ol up-grading the 
skills of registered nurses working in the smaller rural hc'JSpitah. 



Additionallv. the program can be utilised (or posi-gradi te 
pl.Kemems in ihe smaller rural hospitals - something not possible 
at present 

THE CLINICAL SCHOOL 

The clinical school in Tamworth commenced tn February, 1993 
Tamworth is a major rural city tn New South wales with a regional 
population of approximately 50,000 In 1994, the service was 
expanded to incorporate the North West Health Serence, serenng a 
population ot 150,000. which has seven hospitals and health 
services. The service hc^spitals are located at Tamworth, Gunnedah, 
Quirindi, Manilla, Werris Creek, Walcha and Barraba 
Additionally, the service includes community health facilities. The 
clinical school is located within the grounds of Tamworth Base 
Hospital. 

The school is staffed by an academic at senior lecturer level and a 
part time administrative assistant, who are employees of the UNE 
All equipment and running costs are met by the UNE. The hospital 
provides the accommodation and was to appoint a clinical 
professor of nursing in 1994 

THE PRECEPTOR PROGRAM 

After apjioiniment, the Director of the Clinical School, in 
tonsuUation with the senior nursing stalf of the hospital, selected 
registered nurses who were willing to preceptor the undergraduate 
students. The preceptors were selected on their commitment to the 
teaching-learning process and their willingness to participate in a 
preparatory workshop The majority of nurses participating in the 
program were at the level of clinical nurse specialist In addition to 
the North West Health Service, other agencies panticipating in the 
program are Tamara Private Hospital. Tamworth; McKay Nursing 
Home, Tamworth; Gunnedah Nursing Home and Gunnedah 
Distnct Hospital. 

All potential preceptors were given reading material and attended a 
four hour workshop pnor to receiving students. The aim of this 
was to ensure that preceptors had knowledge of the University 
program and assessment techniques The preceptors, while 
receiving no monetary reward for their role, have been assured of 
pnbrity entry into the University’s award programs and have 
received assistance in research and study skills. 

A certificate of preceptorship was presented to all preceptors 
following successful completion of the workshop and supervision 
of one student The preceptors were given evaluation sheets on 
completion of the workshops These evaluations were positive 
However, most of the preceptors were apprehensive until after the 
supervision of the students. 

Follow-up of preceptors took the form of one two hour woikshop 
at the end of the first clinical placement Preceptors expressed a 
high level of satisfaction with their role. In particular, they felt that 
they had more control over the students learning than they had 
with the previous model. They found the students to be motivated 
and felt that they had learned as one needs to understand what 
one IS teaching ' 

The follow-up workshops after each practicum were not continued 
as the costs to the health agency were high and there did not 
appear to be a need for this formal type of evaluation How'ever, a 
iwo hour yearly workshop lor preceptors has been introduced The 
aim of the workshop is to present any new material to the 
preceptors and to cover areas identified by the preceptors as 
problems 

THE STUDENTS 

All three years of existing students were placed with the 
preceptors, that is, first, second and third year students As the 
B.icliflor ol Nursing i^^ a three and a hall year program al UNE. 
students will Ih’ placetl in the loiirih year ol then piograiii from 
1995 
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PUcemenis commenced wuh siuclenis in the (bird and final year of 
the Diploma in Health Sucnces (Nursing) Under ihis award, the 
students were considered as modified external students' and spent 
nine w'eeks of first semester on clinical placements. Following this, 
both second and first year students were placed. All students had 
‘block' placements of a minimum of three weeks During this time, 
they w'orked with one preceptor and worked the roster of the 
preceptor - day, evening and night shifts and weekends. The 
clinical school at Tamworth placed forty percent of the 
undergra'auate pre-registration students with a maximum of fifty 
students on placement at any one time 

Students were placed in clinical settings which, as much as 
possible, reflected the tertiary' curriculum However, in some cases, 
not all students were able lo be placed at one time, especially in 
speciality areas such as paediatrics and midwifery. These students 
are aware that they will have to catch up' these placements in the 
latter part of their program to be able to register in NSW. 

The second and third year students were asked to evaluate the 
practicum The tool used was a simple questionnaire which asked 
for feedback on the students perceptions of the practicum 
^compared to the old model), the performance of the director of 
ihe clinical school and the ^performance of the preceptor. 

Seventy percent of third vear and sixty percent of second year 
students relumed the questionnaire Of these, H5% stated that the 
practicum was an improvement on the previous model (see 
Table 1) 

Table 1: Student rating of the new model of clinical 
placement 



YEAR COMMENI lOfAL 

The same An improvement Worse No answer 





n ii 


n 


% 


n % 


n % 


n 


Third 


4 0 7e* 


iS 


S') >0 


1 2 44 


: 2 44 




Second 


1 5 20 


10 


84 22 


1 5.26 


1 5 26 


N 



Comments supplied on the practicum were positive except for one 
second student, who had difficulties with her preceptor 
Comments included 



There was less pressure to have to complete clinical assessments and less 
of the 'teacher -student' situation We were allowed to '/it-in‘ to the 
workplace routine with greater ease. 



work with another member of staff, with the preceptor supervising 
the expenence and ensimng that the learning goals of the student 
are met. For absences/relocation of preceptors for more than one 
shift, the student is relocated to another preceptor or to another 
ward/unit. 

Another problem that the student's faced was the pressure of their 
university work (see Table 2). This was a particular problem for 
the third years as they were considered to be 'external'. That is, 
they were only on campus for a period of three weeks in first and 
second semester. A student commented' 

I have found this prac di//icult to enjoy with ihe pressure of 
assignments... It is hard to compare with lost year’s, but for me. it was 
not an improvement - but stiff a worthwhile expenence 



Table 2: Students' comments on time availability for 



University work 


YILAR 


Insufficieni 


COMMENT 

Succificnei 


No answer 


TOTAL 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 




I'hird 


25 


60 97 


14 


34 15 


2 


488 


4i 


‘econd 


17 


89 47 


0 


00 00 


2 


10 53 


!9 



With regard to the role of the clinical director, most of the students 
felt that she was readily accessible and supponive (see Table 3) 



Table 3:Siudents‘ assessment of the role of the Director, 



Clinical School 


YEAR 


Readily 

accessible 


COMMENT 
Not Supponive 

accessible 


L'nsuppomve 


l'c)TAL 




u % 


n % 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


Third 


33 62 26 


1 189 


19 


35 85 


0 


000 


53* 


second 


1 1 57 89 


1 10 53 


0 


31 58 


0 


0 00 


19 



• Some students responded more than onoc 

Preceptors 

The student also were asked to evaluate the effectiveness of iheir 
preceptor (see Table 4) 



Preceptors much more easy-going than pre\’ious supervisors. They see us 
work every shift and are not standing there waiting for a mistake I 
learned a iot more this wav 

Having preceptors is much better than the old clinical system f fiave 
found that I have more rcsponsibiliiv and more support and have been 
given the opportunity to think for myself and implement appropriate 
care. I am /inallv beginning to feel like a real nurse 

The prcceplorship has ulhnvecf for shunng of knowledge between the 
students and the registered nurses. It provides the students with the 
olnlitv n* improve in time management skills and organisational skills in 
all areas 

The latter comment was also shared by the preceptors who feel 
that having a student ‘keeps them on their toes' Interestingly, the 
smaller rural hospitals who are joining the preceptor program in 
1994, have expressed the view that students are necessary in 
health settings as they ensure that learning of registered nurses 
continues and that they are kepi up to date' with changes 

The neuative comment w.is related to the ‘busyness' of the 
pieceptor 

There \ul^ no tangible aims lo be lovcfcd and sometimes it wav di//uul( 
when ptctep({U\ had to run (he unii/(nagc desk etc Hoveever. it wO-s 
easier being with (hem (han an assessor as (hey knew h(nv (he uni( ran 
betier 

This continues lo be a problem at timeo li e. unavoidable l^ecaun' 
ol (he preLepioi‘. seniority, which means that il ilie Nvirsing L'nit 
Manager is a\say/skk. the preceptor m,iv have to take on this role 
on this shilt Tin* wav we have overiome iliis. is for the suulent lo 



Table 4: Student's evaluation of their preceptor. Was the 



preceptor: 





n 


Yes 

% 


No 

n % 


Aware of ihe role 


23 


8“^ 19 


4 1481 


Alwa>’swtihng lo help 


27 


100 


0 0 


Supponive 


27 


100 


0 0 



Comment about the preceptors included 

Working wuh a preceptor gives you a lot more opportunities (t> learn 
skills (ha( vou have dime at Uni as well as learn new skills It is a great 
improvement on the system u.sed Io.s( year 

A deeper, more meaning/ul relationship can devel()p vsi(h the preceptor 
program This method of assessment enables student /sic/ to more 
reulLsticallv fake on niles o.s prn/essumal nurses with constant guidance 
bnnggiven 

.Mv preceptor was excellent in her teaching skills She explained 
procedures and made sure I knew and understood the procedure / wcis 
to carry out Every opportunity that was availoirle, mv preceptor made 
sure I either participated or was able to observe and answered unv 
ijuestnms I had a/»out the esent 5he alst) w'Us able ((• i>bsfrve and 
answered anv (Questions / had aiumt the event She aK(i allowed me to 
irv lo time manage my patients and albrwed me to lakr on some 
responsibility fot ‘a group of patients in all ureas, but she was sill 
iisailable fi'r help if I needed it 
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CONCLUSION 

The Clinital School uorks on a collaboraiivc model of dinical 
placemeni by bringing the University and ser\’ice sector together 
Clinical appointments of academics within the service sector 
expand opportunities to participate in clinical, research and/or 
leaching actunties and expand networks 

The use of p.eceptors for undergraduate pre-registration nursing 
students can increase the likelihood of graduates finding their new 
jobs rewarding (Douville 1983) This program can be expanded in 
other ways The use of preceptors for post-graduate/ clinical based 
education is a cost effective method for rural areas as quality 
clinical supervision of nurses be they undergraduates, 
postgraduates or undertaking continuing education, is 
fundamental to the consolidation oi knowledge and the 
development of a professional identity CFord 1980; MacPhail 
1975) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This paper vvill describe the history', experience, and findings of 
the Community Health Services Development Program ■ This 
community service project is a joint venture of the University of 
Washington School of Medicine (Department of Family Medicine), 
the WAMl Area (the states of Washington. Alaska, Montana, and 
Idaho) Health Education Centers (AHECs). the Northwest Area 
Foundation, and the communities th,u we ser\e 

The Community Health Ser\nccs Development program operates in 
the broader context of rural health care development in the United 
States, and this is the best and worst of times for rural health care 
systems in the United States On the down side, rural health 
systems are distressed bv financial instability, faltering local 
economics, provider shortages, and the decline of the local social 
infrastructure These issues are well documented in other papers 
.iiui studies ■ On the positive side, there i^- a renewed 
understanding in the US of the import,mce ol rur.il he.ilih services 
to the entire country For example, most health reform initiatives 
recognize the necessity of assuring the survival of rural health 
systems Similarly, the federal government h,is funded programs 
aimed directly at supporting rural health sy.stems ' Further, relo»-m 
initiatives are aimed at controlling tos»s and improving access, and 
therefore rely on a system that is based on primary care In that 
rural health services are cost efficient and rely on jirimary care, 
rural health systenis are well-positioned lot lile under relorm ‘ 



The goals of the CHSD program are to strengthen and expand 
rural health systems through the provision of technical assistance 
and the development of partnerships with rural communities. As 
the sole medical school serving four states, the University of 
Washington has. as part of us mission, entered into a unique 
regional partnership with the peoples of Washington. .Alaska. 
Montana, and Idaho. Since the medical school is interested m 
serving the needs of these slates, and since the need in those states 
IS for an increased number of primary and rural physicians, we see 
It as necessary to serve the rural communities m the region 11 the 
community health systems m the rural parts of the region are 
failing or in disarray, they will be unattractive to the physicians 
that we tram at the University of Washington to go to practice and 
live in those same rural communities. In that sense, our service to 
communities protects our investment in training rural and pnniarv 
care physicians CHSD also responds to the national call for ser\.'ice 
communities ' 

In the pages ih.U follow, we will present a somewhat det.uled 
descnjiiion of ihc program First, however, lei us fr.ime some of 
the fundamental tenets of the program 

• The pmhiems fucing rurul hrulfh svuems (and their solutions) are 
l(Val We believe that local coniniiiniiics ate in the best position 
not only to identify problen^s but also to fr.ime scMuticms and 
’Jratcgies for attacking those problems 
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C'jmmunuv /ifv Amencas (.ommuniiy sinuiurcs hold ihc last 
best hope for assurmi: that hcaltli tare m local areas is 
appropriate to the community Wc believe there is great 
wisdom in local ’-.'adership In the project, wc search for movers 
and shakers anu local heroes and trv' to empower them to apply 
their leadership skills to the problems facing the local health 
system In the spirit of John Me Knight*, we work to create a 
health system run hy local citizens, not a system which turns 
people into clients 

with (instead of /<>r) communities Vv'e do not bring 
preconceived outside solutions to community problems. One of 
the mottoes of the CHSD program is “If you’ve seen one rural 
community, you've seen one rural community." We recognize 
the uniqueness of each rural place and work with communities 
as they develop iheir own solutions 

■ Flcxihiluy We believe that any work done by outside agencies 
with rural communities must bring with it a flexible 
methodology' As will be evident in the paragraphs below, we 
have a well-thought-out and somewhat traditional methodology 
around which we improvise to craft programs appropriate to 
specific communities 

► Use of outside consultants. We helieve that outsiders can he 
useful, and, at times .critical to helping rural communities face 
issues around strengthening their health systems. We see it as a 
sign of success when a rural place develops a long-term 
relationship with individuals and organizations able to provide 
assistance We do not distinguish between not-for-profit or 
proprietary sources of assistance as long as they efficacious and 
appropriately priced 

• Cost We believe that health care as practiced in rural Amenca is 
affordable. Our project has developed substantial evidence that, 
despite small numbers, rural health care systems can be 
efficient, especially in comparison with extremely costly urban 
systems.’ 

♦ Quality. There is substantial evidence that the quality of care in 
rural America is high. Despite the American tendency to think 
that bigger is better, we have found in our project and in other 
studies that rurahty per se does not predict problems with 
quality.® 

History 

The Community Health Serv'iccs Development Program culminates 
a nearly two-decade-long senes of community service projects 
emanating from the Department of Family Medicine at the 
University of Washington In the late 1970s. Roger Rosenblatt 
worked with the people of Nome. .Alaska, to help them salvage a 
hospital construction project. 9 Nome’s hospital, serving a 
community of 2.500 wn’.h a service area of 6.000. was in need of 
replacement, so designers drew plans for a new high-tech medical 
center The costs for constructing such a facility were way beyond 
the budget, and the community was in grave danger of losing ns 
hospital. Dr Rosenblatt helped them undergo a study of the needs 
of the community. He divided needs into those that could he met 
locally and those that should be met through referral He then 
assisted Nome to negoiiaie with the state the approval of an 
appropriate design 

The expenence iti Nome led Dr Rosenblatt to develop the Rural 
Hospital Project, a six -site study funded by the Kellogg; Foundation 
m 1984 10 The Rural Hospital Project started with a research 
emphasis as it attempted to huild on the Nome experience hy 
working with communities on assessments of their local health 
systems As the project developed, the rescMrchcrs. led hy 
Rosenblatt and Bruce Amundson, added a strategic jilanning 
component whereby niral tonmiu nines could take a measured and 
rational approach to translating their assessments into strategies 
for action 

On completion ol the Rural Hospital Project. Amundson and 
William Lassev, a rural sociologist at Washington State Lliiiversiiy. 
approached the Northwest Area Foundation of St Paul. Minnesota, 
to expand the community development and strategic planning 
approach of the Rural Hospital Project t«i additional comniuniiie.s 



in the Pacific Northwest The Foundation re: ponded by making a 
grant sufficient to make available the CHSD approach to every 
rural place in Washington. Montana, and Idaho (Alaska w’as not 
included in the first rounds of the CHSD program because Alaska 
was not part of the Foundation’s territory ) The organizational 
structure relied on the WAMl AHECs to provide staff support in 
each state. 

We also helped the AH EC in Alaska secure funding from ns state 
legislature to finance this community-based work in 1990. At the 
same time. Washington’s legislature appropnated funds to develop 
sites beyond those paid for hy the Northwest Area Foundation in 
Washington State 

Figure 1 shows a listing of the communities that we have worked 
with (including the Rural Hospital Project). 

The Project Setting: 

Rural Health in the Pacific Northwest of the United States 

Washington. Alaska. Montana, and Idaho are essentially rural 
states. The Puget Sound Basin in Washington State constitutes the 
largest metropolitan area and runs the 100 or so miles from 
Olympia. Washington (the state’s capital), to Everett. Washington, 
along Interstate 5 About two-thirds of the state's population lives 
in this area The only other urban areas in the region arc Boise. 
Idaho, bpokane in eastern Washington, and Anchorage in Alaska 
The largest city in Montana is Billings, with a population of fewer 
than 100,000 people. The terrain runs from the tundra in ihe 
north parts of Alaska, to the deserts and dry-land farming of 
eastern Montana, to the dense temperate rain forests of western 
Washington and southeast Alaska. There are several mountain 
ranges in the region, and this topography plus the weather create 
many isolated rural settings. 

The politics and history of the Northwest are good for a project 
based on strengthening communities. The western United States 
has a long history of frontier independence and individualism, and 
most rural places take pride in maintaining as much local 
independence as possible. There are also solid traditions of 
democratic citizen activism. Rural people in the region generally 
understand democratic institutions and group decision making. 
They appreciate opportVmities to express their opinions on local 
institutions and value and respect people who are willing to put 
time in on community projects. 

The rural parts of the Northwest have participated fully in recent 
government activities concerning health care. These would include 
the Hill-Burton Program of the 1950s and ‘60s that helped 
construct rural hospitals, the Medicare and Medicaid programs 
(federally funded health care financing initiatives), the WAMl 
program at the University of Washington (the decentralized 
medical education initiative), and Comprehensive Heahh Planning 
Now, health reform initiatives are becoming increasingly important 
in the development of rural health systems in the region 
Washington State, for example, recently passed legislation that will 
ensure universal coverage of all Wiishington citizens by the end of 
the decade 

Project Organization 

The CHSD program organizationally is best viewed as a 
partnership The central office at the University ol Washington in 
the Department of Family Medicine provides overall project 
leadership, particularly in the area of methodology The Area 
Health Education Centers provide leadership and staffing in each 
o! the suites served by the medical school Thus, we have partners 
111 Bozeman (Montana). Boise (Idaho), Spokane (Washington). 
Seattle (Washington), and Fairbanks (Alaska) These resident 
partners arc known to and trusted by the communities in their 
states The partnership works in a collegial and collaborative 
manner Money and other resources change hands via a senes of 
contracts and collaborative agreements, and there are few line 
relationships in the partnersliip 

This team approach has been key to the magnification ol our 
cc'iminunity outreach ellorts at the University of Washington and 
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h.is been a lund.imcnia! force behind niovine from one proiea in 
Nome. Alaska, lo over "^5 in ihe reiUvMi m less ifun 20 years 

Methods 

The Community Health Services Development Program draws on 
three key bodies ol knowledge 

• Community development W'e work hard at developing 
community structures and the tommuniiy capacity to take on 
issues concerning its health care system \^'e provide direct 
educational progran\s. we sporisor community-widc meetings, 
and we help train individuals and institutions to take activist 
roles in the development oi the ».omniuniiy s health care 
system ’ 

• Orgcimrdti.mai development In our work with community health 
systems, we seek out and work with organizations with 
responsibility for the well-being ol the local health system \^’e 
do financial and organizational reviews of hospitals and other 
organizations, and, as necessary, help them work on 
strengthening themselves We have also helped form local 
physician recruitment committees and worked with boards on 
self-evaluations and evaluations of their administrators 

• itrategic plunmng We help communities to take the assessment 
inlormaiion . and, using traditional strategic planning 
methodologies, to draft plans lor action 

lii summary, our project goes from assess me nis of the local health 
system to a planning project that translates the assessments into 
action plans In that the program is based in a durable institutions 
(a school of medicine and its regional partners), we are also able to 
provide continuing support to the communities as they implement 
their plans. 

We support our partneis m the region by maintaining a large 
compendium of tools developed out of the three traditions 
described above We also serve as the clearinghouse for tools 
developed by regional partners to be shared with each other 

We prepare careful and thorough documentation of all phases of 
our work with an individual community. This produces, at times, 
pounds of paper and background concerning specific 
communities. This information is essential to developing plans for 
action, as we believe that planning should be based on 
information. At the same time, we are careful to understand the 
appropriate use of information and documentation to a 
community-based project It can be daunting and downright 
discouraging to community groups to be faced w'Uh hundreds of 
pages of documentation as they begin a planning project. In that 
sense we let the information serve as backgrouno material; the 
plans that we develop with our communities are succinct working 
documents which rarely run over 5-10 pages 

Project Activities 

Figure 2 show^ a flow chan for the process The paragraphs bebw 
provide addui mal descnptions of each of the boxes in Figure 2 

Community selection All commune les with which we work enter 
a relationship with us voluntarily We will not work with a 
community unless we think it needs the kind of assistance w'e hav* 
to provide and will make use of the information we prepare. There 
are no application forms to become a CHSD community. Some 
communities hear about our program and decide .'cry quickly to 
work with us. others take literally years to come to a decision to 
work with the program. 

Planning committee. Early in the project we identify a group in ihe 
community that will provide oversight to the project. In many of 
our communities, the hospital board will serve as the planning 
committee In other places (for example those without a hospital), 
we may form a broader community group Even in the cases where 
the hospital board serves as the planning committee, we urge them 
to involve other key conimuniiy individuals An important role (oi 
the planning committee is to get assurar *is (before the assessment 
phases of the project begin) that soineo in tlie community will 
act on the information that we gather Communities can take a 



< 10 p b;Kkwards if thev allow outsiders to gather lots of inlormaiion 
and then refuse. a< .i tommuniiv. to take anv action on the 
assessment data 

The next series of boxes in the flow chart describe the various 
assessments In that every rural community has problems and 
struggles with a degree of dysfunction, this phase can often be 
painful for a community. It simply is not pleasant to have outsiders 
hunting around and analyzing local institutions. Communities that 
are insightful enough to anticipate the discomfort of the 
assessment phase are often those which take the longest lime to 
agree to begin a CHSD project 

Cummumiy-witie gucil-ietting moenn^g This is a nominal group 
decision-making process based on techniques developed in the 
Community Decision Making Project ■ We try to gather at least 
50-100 residents of the local community to come together to 
prepare a list of things that they would like to see changed about 
the local health care system We rely heavily on the community 
Itself to 1) recruit attendance at this meeting, and 2) facilitate the 
smaH groups at the meetings. 

■N’ceds as.Nessmcms Twenty to thirty interviews are conducted with 
key members of the rural health care system and other local 
leaders This assessment attempts to identify key issues facing the 
rural health system and serves as an excellent w'ay for the outside 
facilitators to become oriented to the community and us health 
care system. An alternative to individual interviews is, increasingly, 
the conduct of a number of focus group meetings 

Cummunuv survey We use a mailed-out surv'ey to people living in 
the service arei gather information about community attitudes 
concerning the local health care system In addition, we ask a 
series of questions concerning utilization of health care in the 
community and outside the community. The survey has a 
foundation of about 30 questions that we ask in exactly the same 
way in each community. This has allowed us to develop a data 
base and puts us in a position to show' each CHSD community 
how us results compare with the other surv'eyed communities. The 
ability to provide comparative data is essential to making this 
information useful and interesting to the communuy•^ 

finance reviews We typically engage an outside financial 
consultant to revuew the finances of the hospital. In some 
instances, (for example in communities without hospitals) we have 
done finance reviews of the total health care system. A key to our 
finance reviews is to put the information in iayman’s terms.’* We 
avoid the stock financial ratio analysis often prepared by financial 
consultants in other industries We try to help rural communities 
understand whether or not their health care institutions are in 
financial trouble and what steps they can take to assure continued 
health or to turn around weak financial situations. The finance 
review often ends with a long list of recommendations This pan of 
the assessment can also help to encourage the hospital to attain 
continuing outside assistance 

Orgarn^mion reviews. When we look at organizations, we are trying 
to assess teamwork We rarely make detailed efficiency studies. 
More commonly, wc will help a hospital assess whether or not the 
board, medical staff, administration are working well as a team. 
We ask whether or not each member of the team understands its 
role and the roles of the other members of the team. We further 
assess whether or not each member of the team is competently 
carrying out ils responsibilities. In preparing an organization 
review, we examine as much documentation concerning the 
organization as possible and then conduct a senes of interviews 
We will often conduct a session or two with employee groups as 
well 

Si ope of scrvicrv This phase of the asscssmeni is the closest link to 
the previous Rural Hospital Project and the work in Nome. Alaska 
A physician member of our team begins by gathering extensive 
data concerning the scope of medical services in the community 
and then makes recommendations about expanding or contracting 
ihe scope Is, lor example, tlie scope of services too sophisticated 
given local community resc^urccs. or are there opportunities being 
missed for expanding the scope of services? We believe a carciully 
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crafted scope of services is essential in buildinj; the eommuniiy's 
confidence in the local health care providers * 

Upon completion of all the assessments, we prepare w-riuen 
summaries of our methods, findings, and recommendations. These 
all go in 3-ring binders made available to each member of the 
planning committee. As soon as possible upon completion of the 
assessments, we sponsor a community meeting where we report 
our findings. This is done in a two and a half hour meeting, forcing 
us to summarize information and recommendations. This 
compression of months of work into a single meeting is a challenge 
for the CHSD team, but it is a major courtesy to our audience. We 
found in earlier phases of the project that when w'e presented each 
of the assessments in a dedicated meeting, people stopped 
attending after two or three sessions. By compressing it into one 
meeting, we can assure a higher community turnout, and we 
discipline ourselves into crafting a unified picture of the health 
system with emphasis only the most essential points. 

Planning. Upon completion of the assessments, w'e help the 
planning committee develop a mission statement, goals, action 
plans, and task assignments We have found that just as the 
compression of assessments can he useful, planning as well can be 
compressed significantly. In a four to six hour session (spread over 
two days if necessary), we can work w'lth a planning committee to 
get a plan on paper. This allows the community to get to work 
immediately on making things better and prevents burnout 
associated with extended planning sessions. 

Implementation. As necessary and within our resources, we stand 
ready to help the communities with which we work implement 
their plans. At minimum, this usually represents one or two 
follow-up visits to the community to help them flesh out and 
finalize their strategic plans Assigning each action step in the plan 
to an individual , and naming a deadline, helps greatly with 
implementation. We also find ourselves involved with specific 
planning, follow-up, and implementation activities. We fully 
expect to work with the community for at least a year beyond the 
completion of the draft of a strategic plan. 

Schedule and Coits. The entire process described in Figure 2 (the 
How chan) takes from six months to a year, with a typical project 
running nine or ten months to go from the beginning of the 
project to the development of a draft strategic plan When we add 
up all costs associated with this project in the four states, and 
divide by the number of projects wc have done per year, we 
believe the total cost per project is somewhere from $40,000 to 
$60,(X)0. We try to get the communities themselves to contnbute 
to that cost up to about a maximum of $15,000 per community. 

Combined Commumtics .Meeting. Each year the Community Health 
Services Development Program invites all its current and "past" 
communities to attend a Combined Communities Meeting at a 
place central to the region. While this day is devoted in part to 
educatton, tts more important purpose is for the communities and 
rural advocates to share ideas with each other concerning w'?ys to 
strengthen and expand rural health systems In recent years the 
optimistic tone of the meeting has been striking As recently as two 
or three years ago, reporting from communities w'as characterized 
by tale after tale of difficulties and failures The meeting 



showed that, even for eomr.iunities with severe and chronic 
problems, the attitude of the presenters was much more towards 
what plans for the future were going to be. 

Future of CHSD 

As CHSD moves into the future, we plan to work harder on issues 
of public health and health of populations. This change will be 
accelerated by new incentives likely to be created under health 
reform in the United States. At the same time, as our communities 
become more sophisticated, and as health reform moves toward 
capitation incentives, they are coming to realize that they need to 
look beyond strengthening health services towards strengthening 
the health status of communities This new emphasis will help us 
draw in the widest possible range of social and health serv'ices 
agencies in communities. 
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Figure 1: Matrix of chronological activity in each CHSD community (11/19/93) 
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Klickiut County 


WA 


3 






3/92 




X 


6/92 




Jvlason County 


WA 


3 




2/90 


5/92 


12/91 


2/92 


5/92 


7/92 


N. Pend Oreille County 


\\‘A 


3 


2/91 


1/9 1 


X 






2/91 


4/91 


Orcas Island 


WA 


3 




5/92 


10/92 


8/92 


1/93 


9/92 


12/92 


Pullman 


WA 


3 










X 


2/91 




Republic 


WA 


3 


9/90 


6/90 


5/90 


11/90 


X 


1/91 


7/91 


Snoqualmie 


WA 


3 












9/92 


92 


South Beach 


WA 


3 




5/91 


1/91 




X 


7/91 


7/91 


W' Whitman (U>unty 


WA 


3 


12/90 


3/91 


7/90 


12/90 


X 


1/91 


7/91 


Colville 


WA 


4 




6/93 












Odessa 


WA 


4 






6/93 








9/20/93 



LEGEND 

X 

blank 

generation 



was completed, date not on dtKumeni 

either vtill m prinevs or u dix’s not j^nam to the panKular community 

|o RMr/Kelloty;tNd*>*HH). 2» SW Area tl^HB-l^^O). 3* NW Area #2/AHK. ( I W-^3). 
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REDRESSING URBAN BIAS; A NEEDS-BASED APPROACH TO HEALTH CARE RESOURCE 

ALLOCATION IN REMOTE AUSTRALIA. 

Robyn McDermoil — Australia 
ABSTRACT 

Outback Australia siill exists as a frontier economy, relying on public sector provision ot ihe vasi majoniy of services, including healih care In the 
Nonhem Ferniory tNT). high monaliiy raiios and hospiialisaiion ra«es reflect the poor health status of Abongines who. m 1990/91 accounted for 
25% of ihe population but 40% ol hospiul patients and 53% of hospital bed days bunding for pnnury healih care (.PI !C) continues to be based on 
historical uiilisation rates which perpetuate existing bias towards the urban hospiia! sector Health care experdiiure analysis suggests that current 
expenditure patterns lail to fulfil national goals of equity ol access and alU'aiion efficiency tmaximi::ation of healih outcomes) for the NT Abonginal 
population. 

This paper outlines a population needs-based resource allocation formula for remote communities which takes account of the three dimensions of 
need, cost of remoteness and demographic structure National j>er capita health care uiili.sation data are used as a baseline and an allocation 
weighting IS proposed based on the above three mea.surcs. This formula is then applied to a typical remote central Australian community. The cost- 
hcnelit impltcaiions ol this alternative funding strategy are explored 

Keywords Resource ailiXTaikin. nccds-based, Abongines, furaJ fu’alth. Pnmarv Health (.are. equity oj access. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Remote Australia occupies most of the imenor and north of the 
continent, with fewer than 0 057 dwellings per square kilometre 
U) and less than 1% of the total population, most of which 
occupies the coastal fnnge It e.xists largely as a frontier" economy, 
relying on public sector provision of the majority of service), 
including health care Some of the dilferences bciw'een remote and 
suburban Australia in the provision of pnmary health care sersTCes 
are outlined in Table 1 These differences relate to the client 
population which in remote Australia is largely .Aboriginal, with 
high morbidity and mortality, poor access to basic services of all 
types, high unemployment rates and a small political voice. The 
funding and provision of services also differs, in that, while 
Medicare provides an uncapped, demand-driven “pnvate" service 
wuth high levels of consumer choice to the suburban majority, 
remote Australians receive a capped, public sector-supplied 
service, frequently subject to budgetary cuts and staff shortages. In 
addition, these services are often culturally inappropnate. and this, 
combined with poor resourcing and high staff turnover, leads to 
low demand despite high levels of morbidity in the Aboriginal 
client group Emergency medical evacuation services for the very 
ill are, however, highly developed, so that low utilisation of 
primary care services is translated into high hospitalisation rates 

How resources are allocated for Health Care, 

Table 2 outlines some of the mechanisms by which resources are 
allocated for health care in most countnes. In the public sector, the 
most powerful of these is inertia, where budget estimates are based 
on last year’s expenditure Past investments, for example a large 
hospital or diagnostic centre, can distort spending decisions as well 
as donor (Canberra) driven agendas which may be inappropriate 
One example of this was the decision to cease active tuberculosis 
casefinding throughout Australia in the 1970‘s. despite the 
documented high rates in Abonginal Australians Many vertical 
programs emanating from Canberra continue to be inappropriate 
for and inaccessible to rural and remote communities (2) A 
significant driver of health care resourcing decisions is political 
voice, which favours articulate and powerful urban elites As ex- 
Senator Richardson recently observed. "Ignonng Aboriginal Health 
incurs no electoral penalty" A variant of this is the recent fashion 
of submission-based health program funding which is also 
regressive in that it rewards those who can master the art of grant 
w'Hting. 

Health economists have entered the fray by refining methods by 
which resource allocation decisions can be iniluenced by 
considcraiiOFiS of efficiency and equity. Most policy statements 
(including the Commonwealth-Slates Medicare Agreements) 
embody notions of equity, usually equity of at cess to health care 
services However, expenditure analysis tan reveal patterns whkh 
are neither allocation-efficient nor access-equitable. 

Health care expenditure in the Northern Territory. 

The Northern Territory is large (I 2 million square km) and 
sparsely populated (pop 167,000) with a narrow economic b«\se, 
pnncipally mining, service industries and tourism There are about 
46,000 Aborigines, more than half of whom live in remote 



communities. High mortality ratios and hospitalisation rates in the 
NT reflect the poor health status of Abongines who. in 1990/91 
accounted for 25% of ihe population but 40% of hospital patients 
and 53% of hospital bed days (3). Health services to remote areas, 
Lompared to the rest of Australia, are characterised by higher costs 
of serv'ice delivery, substitution of general practitioner services by 
other health workers or telephone consultations, and substitution 
ol specialist services by GP servnees. The population:GP ratio tends 
to be higher in the NT (4) 

Funding for health services in the NT relies on a complex 
Lombination of direct Gommonwealth government expenditure, 
NT government expenditure and Gommonwealth grants. The 
purpose of the Gommonwealth grants is to ensure equity across 
Australia in service prosasion, w'here states have varying resource 
bases, varying costs of providing similar servTces and varying needs 
for services based on demography However, while the 
Gommonwealth Grants Gommission recognises that some states 
may need more resources for remote communities, it also accepts 
that serv'ices for remote populations cannot be provided at the 
same Irvel as those for urban populations (5). Yet. it has never 
been agreed exactly what level of service is appropriate or 
necessary for remote communities. 

Overall per capita government expenditures for healih care in the 
NT for 1990/91 were 125% of Australian expenditures, despite 
mortality and morbidity profiles which were 4 - 1500 times the 
national average (6). Within the NT. allocation between health care 
functions is weighted towards hospitals (57% of expenditure 
compared to 52% for the rest of Australia), with rural health 
services receiving 13% excluding patient travel (7) Allocation 
decisions between programs are preclicated on historical utilisation 
rates which tend to favour the hospital and urban sectors and 
perpetuate existing inequities, ignoring the reservoir of unmet 
health needs in remote communities which have not been 
translated into effective demand, except for hospitalisation. Despite 
this, hospital separation rates for Abongines in the NT were 2.2 
times that of non-Abongines (8) which seems low in the context of 
disease-specific monality ratios ranging from 4 to 1500. and an all- 
causes Standardised Mortality Ratio of 3.8 (9) That year, Gom- 
monwealth Grants Commission estimates (based on hospital utilis- 
ation data from the early 1980’s) assessed Abonginal requirements 
for non-hospital health services at 2.7 limes the rate for other 
Australians (10). The same year, per capita expenditure for rural 
pnmary health care in the NT was $503 compared to the national 
average ol $606 (11). These data are summarised in Table 3 

There is some evidence in central Australia that strengthening 
pnmary health care services to remote Aboriginal communities can 
lower hospitalisation rates. An example is the community 
Lontrolled Nganampa Health Service (covering the Pitjantjatjara 
Lands south of Alice bpnngs, population 2.184. and funded by the 
SA Health Commission and ATSIC) which had a per capita 
expenditure of $989 for pnmary health care in 1990/91, and was 
able to achieve a 58% reduction in medical evacuations in 10 years 
of operation ( 1 2) This compares to $503 per capita for the same 
period spent by the NT Department of Health on rural primary 
heakh care. Hospitalisation rates in the NT population have not 
declined. 
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The inequity and allocative inefhciency descnbed here is unlikely 
to be correctable hy merely re-allocating at the margin within the 
existing budget. This would generate furtlier inequities between 
the NT and other states. Rather, this is an example of what Light 
refers lo as the “peculiar inefficiency of underfunding" (13). The 
majority of the most cost-effective interventions occur in the non- 
hospiial sector, where relatively small expenditures generate la:ge 
benefits (14). Clearly, remote area pnmary health care services 
need more resources and these must be spent effectively 
Questions of technical efficiency and cultural appropnateness are 
beyond the scope of this paper, but some of the conditions (in 
addition to adequate resourcing) for effective pnmary health care 
are summarised in Table 4. The questions we will seek to answer 
here are (not necessarily in order); 

(A) What resources are required to redress current inequity of 
access to health care in remote communities, and 

(B) how ca- this be calculated? 

The recent , national Health Strategy proposals to improve 
Australia’s Rural Health Care Services suggested several options for 
formula funding to address remoteness issues, but took little 
account of known regional morbidity and mortality differentials 
(15). The National Better Health Program’s final report on the role 
of primary health care (PHC) in improving Australia’s health (16) 
noted persisiine inequities in relation to the accessibility of PHC 
for Ahongines and remote Australians but proferred no direction 
in addressing them. 

Increasing equity of access; a needs-based methodology for 
PHC resource allocation. 

A needs-based resource allocation formub for remote Aboriginal 
communities unll be 

• free of supply influences 

• free of demand (historical utilisation) influences 

• based on (0 morbidity or mortality as a proxy for “need ’’ 

(ii) the real cost of remoteness (time/distance units) 

(iii) demographic structure. 

The problem of Need. 

Economists have generally dealt poorly with the notion of need 
(except as expressed by demand), apart from noting that there is 
considerable demand for the concept among health professionals 
(17). The latter group has created a multiplicity of measures of 
need, ranging from medically-generated to patient-generated 
proxies (18) and the risk approach advocated by WHO (19). Most 
of the work done on needs-based planning comes from the UK 
Resource Allocation Working Party (RAWP) which recommended 
weighting populations by an indicator of morbidity or need for 
health care which was free of supply influences (20). After 
considering vanous alternatives, the standardized mortality ratio 
(SMR) was chosen as the most appropriate proxy for need for the 
purpose of a resource allocation formula, although there were 
many cntics (21) There is good evidence that SMR’s, while not 
reflecting self-reported acute episodes of illness, correlate well with 
self-reports of chronic and disabling illness (22) and therefore 
those types of illness that are associated with considerable and 
continuous needs for health care. 

Other studies in developing countnes, where inequalities in health 
status are wider than in the UK, and where particular groups suffer 
extreme poverty and ill-health, have found self-reported illness to 
be a poor predictor ol mortality (23). Sen (24) has argued 
eloquently why this may be so. It is likely that Aboriginal people, 
at least in remoie Australia, fit into this latter category', where poor 
health is so extreme and premature death so ubiquitous that it is 
taken to he the inescapahle nomi, and does therefore not warrant 
comment as a utility dysfunction 

For the purposes of our formula, the NT all-causes SMR for 
Aborigines is 3 8 (25) , It can he argued that, while Aboriginal 
people may die prematurely at 3 8 times the rate of other 
Australians, extremely high morhidity rates reflect a level ol 
disability and .suffering not contained in the SMR On the other 
hand, miu h ol thu^ nunbidity is either tleterminetl bv l.utor*. 



outside the immediate health care serv'ice sector (poor housing, 
sanitation, diet) or is not very effectively dealt w'lth by health care 
services after the event, eg diabetes In other words, if there is not a 
clear capacity to benefit from a health service, such an indicator 
cannot be conceived of stnctly as a “need" (26). One would have to 
he selective in the use of morbidity data for this purpose, and 
choose conditions which were known to be affected by improved 
primary health care. 

Therefore, while the use of the SMR as a proxy for need is 
imperfect, it has the advanuge of being a single number, easily 
measured and can be used for inter-population comparisons. The 
next question is, how should the SMR be used? For our purposes it 
will be used unmodified as a multiplier; a direct proxy for the level 
of (currently unmet) need for health services. 

The problem of costing “remoteness’'. 

There are several dimensions to the remoteness factor. The first is 
simply that of the cost of goods and services: Everything costs 
more in the bush, mainly reflecting the high cost of road transport. 
The Australian Bureau of Statistics has been able to quantify this in 
surveys of standard food basket prices in different communities 
compared to prices in capital cities. The cost multiplier thus 
calculated varied in one year from 1.27 for Yuendumu (NW of 
Alice Springs) to 1.36 at Kintore (on the WA border) (27). These 
costings may be distorted by simple unavailability of standard 
items or by community store policies which artificially raise prices 
still higher. Most of these unmeasurables increase the real cost of 
remoteness for people in these communities (28). For the 
community we are considering here, the “distance-cost" (standard 
food-basket price index) multiplier is 1.27. 

The second dimension in costing remoteness is staff time taken up 
with non-clinical activities which are peculiar to remote area 
practice. These are of two kinds; (i) travelling time to communities 
(for town-based providers) and outstations (for community-based 
providers) and (ii) time taken for non-clinical essential 
administrative tasks, eg ordering and checking pharmacy and 
equipment, making patients’ appointments and arranging travel, 
dealing with environmental health hazards in the community and 
essential R6iM on clinic buildings and vehicles, public health 
promotion and training of health workers etc. These are some of 
the health-related but not direct service-provision aedvities which 
occupy health providers in the bush which form no part of the 
normal work activities of suburban health care providers. 

For one community in central Australia, it has been estimated that 
travel time is 25 - 30% of working time, and non-clinical duties 
take another 20 - 25%, conservatively. For communities with 
many outstations this proportion would be increased. Therefore, a 
nurse has zbou* 50% of total time for clinical work; one full-time 
equivalent job would require nearly two staff. A conservative 
multiplier for the staff “time-cost" of remoteness, therefore, would 
be about 1.7 in this case. 

Using this method, the cost of remoteness for this community is 
1.27*1.7 = 2.16 times the Australian average 

Demographic adjustment. 

Due to high levels of premature mortality and high Icriility, the 
demographic profile for NT Aborigines is younger than the rest of 
the country', with fewer old people requiring institutional support 
(29). The Commonwealth Grants Commission adjusts for this 
different age structure and for 1990/91 estimated the NT s needs at 
89% of the Australian standard. For this exercise, a multiplier of 

0 89 will be used as a "demographic correction" 

The Sum. 

Combining the 3 dimensions and the multipliers attached to them 
produces a* factor of 7 3 for this particular community This is the 
amount for 1990/91 by which the average Australian per capita 
primary health care expenditure ($606) would be multiplied, to 
,irnve at a level of resources necessary to achieve ecpuiy of access 
for remote Aboriginal Australians based on need and the real cost 

01 services This figure is $4,424 This is nine times higher than the 
amount m rually spent in that year in the NT 
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It IS already dear Irom the example of the Neanampa Health 
Serv'ice. that even an amount far short of that produces 

dear benefits, in this case a marginal increase in investment in 
community based primary health care can achieve a large 
reduction in hospital referrals This effect is dearly contingent on 
factors other than increased resourcing, but cannot occur in its 
absence. Although cost savings in hospitalisation, premature death 
and disability are not estimated here, this case demonstrates that 
better resourcing of PHC serv’ices in remote communities can im- 
prove both allocative efficiency and equity of access to health care. 

The inefficiency of under-resourcine PHC for the poor has also 
be ca demonstrated in the United States where the uninsured poor 
consume greater hospital resources than the insured middle class 
and also experience worse health outcomes (30) Much is made in 
the Health Economics literature of the conflict between equity and 
efficiency considerations in resource allocation. While the marginal 
cost of providing services of all kinds in remote areas is admittedly 
high. It can be argued that these costs are already being transferred 
to the hospital sector, where health outcomes are poor and patient- 
costs are high. The cost to patients and iheir families of a 
continuous cycle of evacuations to Alice Springs has not been 
measured, but includes family disruption, poor emotional and 
intellectual development in children, exposure to alcohol, violence 
and STD's in town, a high incidence of self-discharge, and 
alienation and fear (31) 

Implementation, 

Adequate resourcing for PHC is a necessary but not sutficieni 
condition for equity of access criteria to be met in remote 
Aboriginal communities The other conditions are mentioned in 
the National Aboriginal Health Strategy and include meaningful 
community control, proper cross-cultural and clinical training for 
staff, properly functioning ''health hardware' and better 
opportunities for education, employment and income generation 
in the communities 

Although there has been no agreement between governments as to 
the necessary or appropriate level of health services m remote 
communities, standards have been developed for remote area PHC 
by Aboriginal people, researchers and the Australian Community 
Health Association (32). These standards deserve to be 
implemented. 
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TABLE 1. 



SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SUBURBAN AND REMOTE 
AUSTRALIA IN THE PROVISION OF PRIMARY* 
HEALTH CARE SERVICES. 



SUBURBIA 


RiiMOTE COMMUNITIES 


Majoniy of population 


Less than 1% of population 


High demand, low morbidity 


Low demand, high morbidity 


Demand-dnven (uncapped) 


Supply dnven (capped) 


Largely Medicare- funded 


Mostly State/Temtory government 
funded 


Middle and high socioeconomic 


Low socioeconomic status 


status 




GP services oversupplied 


GP substitution by other carers 


Few cultural bamers to PHC 


Often cultural incompatibility 
between providers and consumers 


Easy accessibility, wide choice 
of PHC 


Poor accessibility, few choices 


Favourable proximal determinanis 
of healih 


Unfavourable determinants ic poor 
water supply, sanitation, hoasmg. 
food supply, low income and 
education levels. 


Strong political voice 


Low political profile (few votes) 



TABLE 2. 

HOW RESOURCES ARE ALLOCATED FOR HEALTH. 

1 Inertia (histoncal utilisation) 

2 Past Investments eg large hospitals or ex|^nsivc diagnostic centres 
J Donor dnven agenda.s U ,anlx.*rn.i -dele mimed pnontics) 

4 Political voice 

5 Health benefit maximiz.ition Move at the m.irgm to increase alhKative 
eff^icncy 

n Equity uuially equity <»f .luess In the long run, lo increase equity ol 
health 
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TABLE 3. 

SOME HEALTH INDICATORS AND EXPENDITURE DATA 



FOR THE NT. 1990/91. 

D»scai)C*5>pecifjc monaliiy raiioj* for .Aihongincs 4 - 1 500* * 

AU'Cauies bundardised Moruluy Ralio oMR) 3 8 •• 

for Abongmes 

Hospital separation ratio t Abongmes) 2 2 •* 

NT Abonginal px^puiaiion (\> of ST) 25% * 

NT Abonginal hospital patients of NT) 40% • 

NT Abonginal hospital bed-days (% of N'T) 53% * 

CGC Estimated need for non-hospital .-\honginal health care 270% • 
Overall per capiu Covi Health (.are spending in the NT 125% * 

Average per capita f’HC expenditure (Rural. NT) S503 * 

Average percapiu PHC expenditure (Australia) $b06 •* 



• Pcarse. I & Plant, A.f Ht’ailh .Scn-iiies for remou areas of northern Ausiralw 
.Weds and restHirces 19*^3. Ausi ] Pub Admin In press. 

•• Australian Institute of Health and Wel/are, J992 Australia's Ifeoith. AGP.S, 

C^anberra 



TABLE 4. 

A NEEDS-BASED RESOURCE ALLOCATION FORMULA FOR 
PHC IN REMOTE ABORIGINAL COMMUNITIES (R). 

• Free of supply mnuenccs 

• Free of demand (hi.Monral utiksaiion) influences 

• based on (i) mortality as a proxy for need SMR 

(ii) the real cost of remoteness (distance/lime uniLs) DT 
(ill) demographic structure (adjustment fraction) DEM 
le. R^SMRxDFxDEM. 



HOW TO CATCH AND KEEP A RURAL DOCTOR 

Digby Hoyal — Australia 



1. THE PROBLEM 

A torrent of discussion has taken place in the last five years on the 
problem of providing medical services to the rural communities of 
Queensland. 

It appears that the difficulties are no new thing. A plea from Dr M 
Patkin' appeared in 1968 entitled “The rural doctor problem." 

A flurry of activity took place in the late seventies culminating in 
the Conference. “Country Towns. Country Doctors'* inl979^ 
perhaps following a paper in 1978 by Colditz GA and Elliott CJP 
on Queensland's Rural Practitioners ’ 

At that time there was a general shortage of doctors in Australia 
although It was most noticeable in the provincial cities and country 
areas. 

In spite of major increases in doctors numbers and proportions 
since then the doctors seem to have joined the rest of the 
population m migrating to the cities. 

The problem has thus become acute. In spite of this it remains 
largely unquaniificd and the indices that have been applied remain 
relatively blunt statistical weapons Figures vary greatly but the 
following are probably among the more representative 

Queensland, as the fastest growing state, probably has the lowest 
ratio of total doctors to population of any Australian state." 
certainly below the index figure of 200 

The Commonwealth Department of Health. Statistical services 
section distnbuled 1989 census ligures by the Remote and Rural 
Areas Classification (RARA) to arnve at ratios of one GP doctor to 
641 patients in the metropolitan area, but 1078 in Rural major. 
1458 in Rural Other. 1408 in Remote Major and 1229 in Remote 
other.' 

A slightly lower nimiher ol services \t> recorded annually by 
Medicare (or rural as opposed to city CjPs and this is consistent 
with US figures ol 4 5 physician contacts for rural and 5 3 for 
urban patients annually' hut this must he heavily outweighed by 
range and complexitv of services including inp.it rent services 
provided by rural GPs 

RDAQ has on its Database 401 rural doctors which includes all 
those u can u let inly in jiublic and private practice With a ini.il 
(RARA 3-6) popiilaiiori of a •-hade IvUnv IM the jiractical r.iiio ol 



rural patients to doctors approaches 2400 once the provincial 
cities and satellite areas are excluded. 

There may be as many as twice as many patients p>er rural doctor 
compared with the city. This represents a considerable gap in 
equity and access for the rural sector whose labour supplies ail die 
wealth of this State, through Coal. Wheat, Cattle, Cotton, Bauxite, 
Silver- lead. Wool and all the other pnmary products that make 
Queensland the best heeled state in Australia. Certainly the 
contnbution of the BMW dnvers in Brisbane is not huge! 

To reach parity a further 112 GPs or so would be required now 
and the situation is deteriorating in spue of recent conscious efforts 
to addrtiss it 

2. RECRUITMENT TRAINING AND RETENTION 

The fundamental truth was iterated by Max Kamien in the West 
Australian report of 1987 “Rural practice is ultimately a matter of 
establishing doctors' families in the country, since rural practice is 
a family concern"® 

Trans 1 “Recrtiitmeni, Training and Retention 

Suggested areas for study arc legion but the total volume of 
published studies is piieouslv small. Much more is apparently in 
progress and yet more requires to be initiated Here are a few 
strategics in current view in the Queensland situation 

Trans 2 Training, 

Training and educational considerations have been well addressed 
«ind processes are operative to meet the needs of the future 
through the FRM. The RACGP Training Programme, and the four 
Rural Health Training Units, together with the fortification of the 
University ul Queensland General Practice and Rural Medicine 
tompoiiems 1 have left this subject to the experts 

Frans 3 Recruitment 

Recruitment is also heing addres-sed. though with less enthusiasm 
since It IS outside the usual prat lice of educational institutic'ns lo 
aj^ply affirmative techniques and clue also to some suspicion ol the 
I mures Certainly the rural ongin theory of RabinowiU' seems well 
supptnieci hv Practice Inientions expressed in the South Australian 
stiuK e»l 
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Also “Workforte Cluractensiics ol Medical Praamoners in 
Queensland IdQl • seems lo refute Bu^ns • and supports the need 
to ensure that pupils from coumr>' schools have equitable access to 
Medical School places 

The Rural Doctors Association of Queensland supports 
programmes aimed at proselytizing rural pupils as well as those 
offering support to Medical Students through Rural Clubs, 
Mentors, Pastoral workers and assistance with matched clinical 
attachments at all levels in rural practices 

Due to the impressive commitment of individuals, institutions and 
governments, many programmes are addressing Recruitment and 
Training The Transfusion is starting to flow 



and accept enormous emotional and professional loadings For 
most of Queensland it is unnecessary to stiess this point but as one 
who left a country town due to jealousy and disloyalty by 
competitive staff, I feel that it must be pointed out that a few towns 
who continuously lose better than adequate doctors cognizance 
must be taken of the need for that loyalty and support, and Health 
Authorities must back their MSRPPS and Supenntendenis. 

Likewise the interest of the work depends on the ability of the 
doctor to exercise the skills which have been labonously acquired 
so as to benefit rural patients. The role delineation of the country 
hospital must be seen as a planning tool aimed st increasing the 
range and quality of procedural services, and not as a weapon to 
achie%'c scale savings based on marginal costings of procedures 










3 RETENTION 

Unfortunately the Haemorrhage has not yet been stemmed The 
saddest feature of rural medicine is the continuous loss of doctors 
from the Bush 

Various studies have pointed out the positive features of rural 
lifestyle and interesting rewarding work It has been assumed, 
reasonably that most rural doctors would stay in the country 
unless the summation of negative features caused them to leave. 

If the literature on recruitment and training is inadequate, that 
dealing with the retention of rural doctors is piteous Yet the whole 
effectiveness of Recruitment and Training is entirely dependent on 
maintaining Rural CPs in situ for at least the present modal 
duration 

Also small increases in retention make huge improvements to 
workforce statistics 

Wise ei al 1992*’, note that 32% of doctors sur\'eyed expected to 
leave within 3 years - 4% in six years and 77%indicated they 
would choose a non-rural position if they moved. 

Quantitative statistics based on whole populations are useful . but, 
if we are to find ways to increase retention rates, we must use 
qualitative methods that identify the problems in each case, and 
help to point to solutions Each doctor leaves for reasons that 
compel him to make a major move of household and work 
probably to a slightly less well remunerated situation. We need to 
seek the proximate causes of such serious decisions in each case. 

The Medicare statistics approach taken by Adhikari, Calcino and 
Dickinson*' offers a method of looking overall at the workforce 
situation but they themselves point out the weakness of using 
broad figures and the need to follow cohorts of entrants into rural 
pracuce as used by Pathman*’. 

Let us examine what w'e presently believe are the influences. 

First the professional factors affecting the Doctor, second the soaol and 
other factors a//cctmg the med\cal fannly and third the community 
m/luences and predilections that may be operatwe. 

Trans 4 Retention. Professional 

A. THE DOCTOR- PROFESSIONAL FACTORS 

i. THE INTEREST 

The appeal of rural practice in its technical breadth and the dose 
personal relationship between the doctor the patient and the 
ancillary staff.. This is highly dependent upon a well equipped 
local hospital and strong loyalty and support of the doctor by the 
hospital and community health staff John Humphreys** has 
demonstrated the pivotal importance to rural patients of the local 
doctor and the local hospital This may not be gratifying to other 
professionals and services but its significance must be accepted 
Modem pushes by sundry groups to talk up their importance in 
the health field is understandable. However u is the patient’s 
perception that must receive most respect. It is important that 
those who supervise rural hospitals ensure that the whole distnct 
supports the hospital and the hospital stands firmly behind its 
doctor or doctors. It is those doctors who work exceptional hours 



It has been well shown that in Obstetnes*’ and Anaesthetics. *, two 
of the most demanding procedural areas, that the services of mral 
GPs carry no higher morbidity than those in tertiary referral 
centres. Certainly the patient demand for such services seems 
strong though we have yet no researched evidence to support that 

.Administrators must consider not the marginal costs of procedures 
but the total community cost. This includes the cost of maintaining 
a hospital presence at all in a rural centre together with the 
transport and follow up costs to health services and patients as 
well as the loss ol productive work time and cost of child care etc 
by the patient and lainily. Early figures from the Flying Obsteincal 
and Gynaecology services indicate that the costs of obgyn 
procedures carried out at rural hospitals by the team are 
considerably less than those pertaining to regional hospitals '. 

Flexibility is also vital Rigid adherence to state and federal funded 
programmes is inappropriate in the small rural centre where 
respite, nursing home and acute beds are needed in vanable mtxes 
varying with time. The move to enable “Cashing out of hospitals or 
districts IS recommended in NHS Strategy Background Paper 11" 
and it is hoped that multi-functional centres will be managed 
flexibly and quite soon. 

The principal that it is necessary to perform planned 
procedurcs(eg. Caesarean section) in the clear light of day with all 
staff and systems in order to be ready for emergencies must be 
appreciated. Some “button counters" seem to miss the need for 
practice in order to ensure staff and equipment remain honed. 

Unsavoury competition between “Public" and “Private" 
considerations presses heavily on many rural doctors The difference 
IS artificial and never benefits the patient. RDAQ is pressing for access 
to public patients by all accredited rural doctors on a Fee For 
Service basis to ensure that the skills of many are not lost to public 
patients since with low participation in Hospital insurance 
Schemes most procedures in the bush tend to be Public, Often a 
procedure has to be carried out by a less well trained public doctor 
as the most qualified is “Private". Further activity is needed to 
address this which also bears on the willingness of Private GPs to 
offer relief to the local hospital doctor. 

The medico-legal position of proceduralists invites consideration. 
The Western Australian experience of GPs ceasing Obstetrics is 
becoming mirrored in Queensland. Some doctors have announced 
retirement from obstetrics and rural trainees are wondering 
whether it will be economic for them to accept small obstetric 
loads for financial and litigous reasons. The Federal Health 
Department cannot afford to wait for the Tito Committee. Action is 
needed now . 

Queensland Health has recently embarked on a programme to 
encourage specialists to set up in rural centres as needed. Such 
specialist support is excellent and will relieve GPs of some strain. 
However placements must be handled sensitively to avoid 
competition for procedures that the GPs customanly perform in 
rural locations. 

Retention clearly depends on maintaining professional interest. 
How can we do it better^ 

ii. THE WORKLOAD 

None of you would get into a plane that v/as about to be piloted by 
someone who had flown continuously for twenty four hours a day 
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for ihe previous twelve weeks It is surprising that patients entrust 
their appemiix or dcliverv' to a doctor who works such hours The 
1992 South Australian Study records Pressure of work as the 
second highest factor likely to influence rural GPs to leave/' 

The rtght to relief established by Medical Superintendents with 
Right of Private Practice (.MSRPPs) in 1988 has improved the 
situation but the foremost request by GPs for services from RDAQ 
and Divisions is for Locums 

The RIP scheme will help but a very flexible and opportunist 
policy is required to pick up on all opportunities to relieve the 
excessive on-call time and recall load of rural doctors The 
Divisions are working on this and expect to spend $480,000 this 
year on a range of schemes to employ locums in Queensland 

Quantitative study of the workloads of Rural GPs is lacking. Work 
in progress by Sondergeld S on the work load of and use of time 
by Medical Superintendents with Rights of Private Practice in 
Queensland should assist in preparing cases for industnal review' 
of workloads " 

More research is needed on the work of the Private GPs and 
possibilities of better sharing of on-call and recall duties. 

A concept that calls for consideration is that espoused by the 
Ontario Medical Association- 1993 Interim Agreement on 
Economic Arrangements/* which agrees that "The Government 
will attempt to provide for contracts such that where possible at 
least two physicians are available for any one designated 
community and adjacent areas or communities”. Research is 
needed into the acceptability of such a scheme to rural 
communities that have traditionally demanded their ow'n doctor 
and into the industrial ramifications to Government. 

Adequate support staff are essential to mitigate the effects of long 
hours of work. Walton et al 1990 in New Zealand^’ reported that 
rural GPs consistently had fewer staff than urban practices. It 
would be interesting to know* if the same applied in Queensland 

B. THE DOCTORS FAMILY. 

(Trans 5 The Family and communityl 
i. SPOUSE' S EMPLOYMENT 

To return to Max Kamien’s ”bon mot”®, the presence of a rural 
doctor implies settlement by the doctor’s familiy The employment 
of the partners .(Spouses, Wives etc ) is critical 

The qualitative studies of the PGMEC group*’ demonstrates much 
frustration by spouses at inability to obiain work for which they 
are trained and reveals antagagonism by rural communities to 
doctors wives taking paid work, especially in hospitals. Given the 
bias of medical students for teaming up with “other doctors, nurse?" 
and barmaids as these are the only women they ever meet" this ls a 
source of family stress that calls for both research and positive 
action. 

Health auihonties could create job sharing or pan time positions 
to keep doctors spouses active in their professions This could 
benefit the coinmumiies and hopefully assist in retention 

Contented spouses rightly respect'jd as vital components for 
letention The enormous influence of spouses on the career paths 
of medical husbands has been demonstrated by Skipper and 
Edwards, *‘ Some additional perceptions of the pivotal role of 
doctor's wives in local communilies come from l.orch and 
Crawford. 1983*' who noted the high community expectations 
placed on ilieni and the gre.il disadvantages due lo (heir 
long hours ol work These laLtors were regardeil as negaiiving the 
scx'ial status conferred by being a doctor’s spouse 

More woik is needed here 
u. IDUCAIUTN 

The desire of doctors to eii^'Ure that their children teicive 
education consistent wiih hopes ol piofesraonal careers i.‘' at odds 
with the Icwer expeuaiionc o( luanv lountrv ‘^•coml,lrv «i hotM- in 



spite of very considerable work by rural school staff to raise 
academic standards Certainly Queensland Health figures for 
medical school entry confirm the bias against non- Metropolitan 
and State school pupils for places *' 

The South Australian Study® indicates that Children's Education is 
the most potent reason for rural GPs intention of leaving the 
country. 

Most mining companies provtde for boarding education costs for 
key employees. Governments are reticent to open a new field for 
claims by sundry professionals working in the bush. Nevertheless 
it almost certainly would be less expensive for them to provide 
such benefits than to continue to train and place new employees. 
Investigation of this aspect may assist the position although there 
will always be GPs families unwilling to surrender their children 
to distant boarding schools. Trends for new private schools in 
district centres may relieve the situation. Some research is called 
for into this potent predictor against retention. 

Some doctor's children find themselves discriminated against in 
rural schools mainly because they are seen as “rich kids". This may 
add to weight to decisions to board 

iu. MONEY AND JEALOUSY 

Many rural dwellers may have property and indeed incomes much 
greater than those of the local doctor. Most of these tend to live 
outside the townships on properties and mines etc. In a town only 
the shire clerk, engineer and a few traders are likely to have a level 
of discretionary spending power that approaches that of the 
doctor. Certainly the Nursing and managerial staff of local 
hospitals can not compete The mature attitude to this was well 
expressed recently by Johnson j. Quee sland Country Life*’ 
“Nobody minds them earning more than a fair day’s pay. because 
they undoubtedly put in more than a fair days work and are an 
important part of our community services". 

Nevertheless all are not mature, and a fair amount of petty jealousy 
is sometimes detectable especially in communities where things are 
going badly , as in drought, when the doctor’s income seems 
quarantined from the disaster affecting most others. Much tact and 
goodwill may be needed and it all adds to the strain on the medical 
family. 

iv. HOUSING 

Housing standards for doctors and for their locums have not 
received much thought. Poor housing contributes to the lack of 
privacy complained of frequently by spouses.'* 

Government servants in the bush have entitlements to certain 
standards, but GPs are not government servants Much rural 
housing is poor and expensive, a few doctors have invested 
unrecoverable sums in order to make their lives comfortable. Most 
are not prepared for such financial sacrifice since such houses 
rarely sell for the cost of construction and the market is slow. 

Local and health authorities could set standards for construction 
and such facilities as air-conditioning in order to encourage 
doctors to settle Serv'ice clubs could take an interest. Interest free 
loans, guaranteed repurchase or the application of RIP funds to 
embellish housing coiild be effective. The same considerations 
might apply to other key workers like magistrates and school 
principals Some investigation is called for 

V. TIME WITH THE FAMILY 

Proper time off-call is the other main stress complained of ny 
spouses in expressions like ‘"There is little time for family 
interaction with the father He is shared with the community 
and “Possibly niy one regret is tliat the children may renieiiiher 
their father as careworn, a little grumpy and always "at work”” '* 

Improvements depend on increases in both numbers of rural 
doctors and versaliliiy in utilising the opportumties 

Since no other workers regularly o{x*rate such hours, there is an 
apparent need for research into both the clinical need lor such 
hours and acceptable solutions 
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C. COMML'Nm' EXPECTAnONS. 

Very hulc is published on ihc niuiudcs o( rural coinmunuios lo 
iheir health needs with the notable exception ol Humphreys J, 

1 am unaware that governments locale and fund health facilities on 
any considered logical system based on population needs Some 
ratios of Hospital beds to population pop up but their basis is 
unclear 

Mostly hospitals and other facilities are funded according to 
political pressure exerted by rural communities on iheir own 
Ixrhalf. Since this is a function of perceptions of need, one might 
expe<t that some studies might have covered the apparent 
requirements of rural communities. Literature search reveals 
almost nothing. (.The outcry when a doctor is not replaced in a 
town speaks volumes but is not evidential of need) 

I wonder if an area of public expenditure that swallow's ol the 
Gross National Product might not deserv'e closed study' 

Of the critical areas of RECRUITMENT. TRAINING and 
RETENTION of Rural Doctors 1 have centred on the least well 
researched component, RETENTION I have drawn attention to the 
'cbiive dearth of information and research on the social famiK and 
oroiessional causes that have been susp'iected or demonstrated to 
V responsible for rural doctors leaving the country', and 1 have 
.ggested areas where studies apj>ear most needed 

>fnce there is little value in running the taps into a bath with the 
plug out. It seems that endeavours should be made to fund 
research, particularly qualitative studies, on the factors that limit 
'he stay of well trained country’ doctors in rural practice. 

ilhe Rural Doctors Association of Queensland is proud of us 
achievements m the last six years in forwarding the care of rural 
patients and the professional and social aspects of the lives of rural 
doctors 

My colleagues and 1 sund ready to assist and support research and 
programmes that cement those advances 1 
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RURAL MEDICINE IN AUSTRALIA 1987-1994 
A MODEL FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MEDICAL CARE OF COUNTRY PEOPLE 



Alan Wallace — Australia 
ABSTRACT 

This paper details the penlous state of rural medicine in Australia in the late 1 980's, and discusses the steps which have been taken to address the 
problem. 

The concepts which were devLsed in response to the situation are desenbed in detail. These include the notion that addressing the health care needs 
of country people implies, among other things, improving the training and the w’orking environment of the people who provide that care. 
Implementation of these ideas led firstly to the establishment of medico-political organisations such as the Rural Doctors Associations and of 
educational bodies such as the l-aculty of Rural Medicine of the Royal Australian College of General Practitioners -CGP). Advocacy by these and 
other organisations led to the establishment by the Government of programs such as the Rural Health Suppon. Education and Training program and 
the Rural Incentives Program. 

The process by which country doctors integrated themselves with the mainstream medical profession on one hand and with other rural health 
professions is also presented 

Some of the pitfalls inherent in the conceptualisation and implementation processes are identified, and some broader comments arc made on the 
implications of this cxpcnence with respect to solving the problems associated with the prosnsion of first class health care m Australia 

It IS hoped that a review of the Australian situation will be useful to those facing similar problems overseas. 



More than the pnee of wool was falling in 198Q The numbers of 
doctors entering rural practice was dropping. The training they 
were receiving was becoming less and less relevant to the job they 
were being expected to do It was becoming effectiv'ely im.possihle 
to obtain any real training in procedural medicine at all The 
standards of health care facilities were running down. Rural nurses 
were becoming dispirited. The desperation of Rural Allied Health 
Personnel was not a particularly noteworthy feature of this gloomy 
landscape. This is because there were effectively none of them. A 
particularly odious form of bureaucrat, the rationalist economist, 
was multiplying rapidly in Government departments. This little 
animal is as cute as a bunny rabbit and about as good for the 
environment. He wields a genuinely deadly weapon called 'The 
Bottom Line” which he defines as he pleases, and which entitles 
him to do virtually anything he wants to On this occasion, what 
he wanted to do was to close or downgrade counir>' hospitals This 
was a bit disappoiiuing considering that, next to the pub and the 
racetrack, they are an Australian country town's most valued 
resource and that such scientific evidence as does exist supports 
the notion that small country hospitals are quite cost efficient, 
when such items as the transport, and accommodation of patients 
and other sundnes such as visits by relatives are (aciored in to the 
equation These lines do nol appear above our rabbiTs ' Bottom 
Line”, a faci w'hich leads one to wonder why he refers to it as the 
“Bottom Line" at all There seems, outside of his own flawed 
arithmetic to he no evidence at all to encourage him in this 
pursuit I’d like to do a little study on the hahiiai oi this little 
rodent, in which I measured ihe distance Irorn hu burrow to ihc 
nearest medical, paramedital and hospital (.uiluies u lew 
kilometres perhaps) and his private medical insurance «‘t.im^ 
(|xisilive. I sus|X’cl) None of ihe usual Government hodie*^ <ieem 



willing to find such a project. He succeeded, too. in his effort to 
downgrade other people's health care, in every State of Australia 
except Queensland He would have managed here as well except 
for the process which 1 am about to outline. But more of it. and of 
him later. Here in Queensland the Government was and still is in 
the habit of sending young doctors in their post intern year to do 
relieving stmts in one doctor towns up to 500km from the nearest 
medical help. Most of these competent induiduals manage not lo 
kill anyone. All of them get the fright of their lives. Few of them 
return to country practice There is a silver lining to every cloud, 
however - these doctors do not join their city brethren in pouring 
scorn on the standard of medicine practised by their country 
colleagues 

1 trust I have painted a bleak enough picture Would anyone I'ke 
me to go on^ 

It is. of course, in such adversity that great ideas are horn The 
purpose of this paper is to outline to you the response of the 
country doctors who found themselves in such adversity, firstly 
because I believe that it is a story which ought to be told lor ns 
own sake, secondly because I believe the concept is breaihuiking. 
ihirdly because the ways in which it w.is implemented illustrate 
most ol the pitfalls of such a process, and finally, and most 
importantly because 1 believe that the concept and its means of 
impleinenlaiion are exportable in whole or in part to other 
countries where similar problems are being experienced U is a 
story' about doctors, and there are therefore places in which iis 
appiicabililv in a nursing or allied health selling is limited 
Nevertheless, as a methodology of empowerment I believe Us 
lundainentals arc valid for all groups ol rural health care 
piolessuMuls. and verv likely for other rural bodies ns well 
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The content of medicine has been researched virtually eniirely in 
nujor centres of leamim; in lari;c metropolitan areas The process 
by which this knowledge is used in the care of sick people is 
likewise developed in big cities. This knowledge and process 
becomes the state of the art and the sundard by which all medical 
performance is judged Laws are made and Government health 
care policy is generated with these standards and processes in 
mind. Underlying this knowledge, and the processes of health 
care, and the policies and the laws that arc made as a result, are the 
circumstances of metropolitan life and in particular the proximity 
of specialised medical, nursing, hospital and allied health ser^’lces 
The universal availability of these ser\’ices almost wherever medical 
knowledge is generated leads to a senes of assumptions concerning 
their practical availability which often renders this knowledge and 
more particularly the processes, laws, standards and policies which 
arise from it, less than “user-friendly” to the rural or isolated 
doctor and more importantly to his or her patient 

There is therefore a need to develop methods of deliver)' in rural 
health care which enable countr>’ people to receive health care 
which is clinically first rate, culturally and emotionally appropnate 
to patients, and economically feasible These goals used to be and 
in many cases still are widely held by city-based administrators 
and politicians to be mutually unachievable The Australian 
experience is that this is net the case 

Earlier in this address I mentioned, with considerable 
disparagement, the rationalist economist. I hope you will forgive 
me this piece of hyperbole, particularly any of you who are 
rationalist economists Actually, in my experience the politicians 
and bureaucrats who frame, enact and administer the laws, statutes 
and regulations which govern us are by and large men and women 
of intelligence and compassion. The fact is that they work to a 
political and social agenda which is somewhat different from our 
own The exigencies of rural life are not second nature to them. 
They are not aware that the solutions they proffer to our problems 
contain at their foundations assumptions which are not valid in 
rural and remote areas. In particular the human and economic cost 
and the awful compromise which is involved in accessing services 
that are many hundreds of kilometres from home is not obvious to 
them at a visceral level. If we are to succeed in changing the system 
it IS essential that we devise a means of giving these people an 
intestinal understanding of the problem with wh'ch they are 
dealing. 

Dunng my time as a GP in Longreach in the outback of this state, I 
frequently asked doctors and employees of Queensland Health 
how they would feel about coming to Longreach for their 
operation, chemotherapy or what have you. Invariably they were 
homfied Having got the visceral reaction I wanted I would then 
challenge them to tell me why a country person should not be 
similarly homfied at the thought of having to go to Brisbane for 
the same treatment. A few of them genuinely thought about the 
analogy. Most rejected it without thought If I was feeling 
particularly obnoxious, 1 would ask this group how they would 
feel about having their treatment in Buenos Aires, pointing out that 
the Royal Brisbane Hospital is at least as foreign an environment to 
an unsophisticated country woman as a major South American 
hospital would be to them. 

The point of this procedure is of course, not to bully people, but to 
get them to think m personal, emotional terms of what the 
consequences of their decisions really are. It is only then that they 
really begin to see. And when they do, there is one less person who 
15 part of the problem and one more who is pan of the solution. 

We cannot, in fairness, expect people to understand a way of life to 
which they have had effectively no exposure If they do not 
understand u is up to us to make them understantl in a visceral as 
well as an intellectual way. In the end, it is by each of us, at cver\* 
opportunity, taking the time to show city people in a personal way 
why the everyday assumptions of city life are inapplicable to the 
rural and remote setting that the battle will ultimately ho won 

The first and without doubt most important step oi the rural 
medicine movement in Australia was to lorm a political 
iussociatiori It is not, of course enough to do just this The peculiar 
(catiires ol the Rural Doctorb Assonation of Australia winch led to 



its remarkable success bear examination, not just because they 
represent a fascinating tale and an interesting vignette in modem 
rural folklore, but because there is much in the story to guide 
other groups in producing a similar result, and because many of 
the pus into which RDAA fell may well be avoided by other bodies 
if the intricacies of the story are known to them. 

RDAA was formed as the result of the federation of a number of 
State associations, of whom the Rural Doctors Associations of NSW' 
and Queensland were the first. These organisations grew as result 
of two things There was an increasing dissatisfaction among 
country doctors about the serv'ice they were able to offer their 
patients This had arisen because the benefits of the stupendous 
developments in medicine over the past twenty-five years had in 
major part not flowed on to the people of the bush. The reasons 
for this arc complex and involve not only the problem of 
metropolitan assumptions which I described before, but also 
problems of access to care for their often unsophisticated 
populations and also the rise of specialist college training programs 
and -of subspecialist medicine 

For those of you who arc unfamiliar with the Australian system of 
training in the medical specialties, I should explain that this 
training is the responsibility of an academic association of 
practitioners in each specialty called a "College' To digress, 
because I like digressing, it is truly remarkable how many of these 
bodies announce their patronage by the British monarchy by the 
attachment of the adjective ' Royal". Many of you will be aware of 
the debate concerning an Australian republic which is ongoing at 
the moment, and of the leading role in that debate which is being 
taken by our gentle and softly spoken Prime Minister. My 
contribution to that debate is simply this, that the phenomenon of 
Australian loyalty to the Crown is remarkable, given that so many 
of our forebears came here because they were deemed, by officers 
of that Crown, to be unfit to remain in the British Isles. In any 
event, one of the results has been that in Australia the 
responsibility for the training of medical specialists has resided 
with the Royal Colleges Twenty five years ago, with the assistance 
of the Flying Surgeon, doctors in rural Queensland were capable of 
delivering most of the medical care their patients required in the 
town in which they lived, up to a standard accepted by the medical 
profession as reasonable. As the practice of Medicine became more 
complex they found that they were unable to equip themselves 
with the necessary knowledge and techniques, because these 
techniques were complex and unusual, and required expensive 
equipment which their hospitals could not afford. Saddest of all, 
even when the equipment was available and the technique 
relatively easy to learn, the specialist colleges, in the name of the 
maintenance of standards would not permit the training of GPs in 
these techniques. There is a theory that this restriction of GP access 
to procedures arose from more pecuniary considerations, but that 
of course is nonsense. In any event it led to a cost, unseen by 
rationalist economists, and appeanng above the bottom line only 
of those who paid it in terms of unnecessary' death and human 
misery, and by those who watched and knew the reason why. 

But why, I hear you ask, did it take you twenty years to do 
something? Well the answer to that is that we were isolated each of 
us thinking the same thoughts in virtual ignorance of each other 
and certainly with no idea that we had the power to do anything 
about it. But then three things happened simultaneously which 
empowered us to change the system. The first was the 
teleconference, the second was the fax machine and the third was a 
unique group of human beings of whom the major two were 
undoubtedly Col Owen and Bruce Chater Under the leadership of 
these two and with the benefit of the newly available 
communications technology, RDAQ, RDAN5W and subsequently 
RDAA and the other State assoaatioiis were fomied 

The benefit of a well organised political voice for your interest 
group cannot be overestimated. In this world little ol lasting value 
is achieved without the use of more money than people have lying 
aroiHid as loose change Governments and major professional 
organisations are useful sources of such funds but they respond 
only to well organised political voices and not to those of 
individuals Our experience was that once we had formed an 
association we could issue press statements which were critical c»f 
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ihe state o( rural health ami that the pi ess, pamcularly the coumr>' 
press, was onlv too keen U') publish them and to pve them air 
time None ot you will he surprised to learn that this allowed us to 
make appointments with Ministers who had previously been lar 
too busy to see us 

The next important point is that when we went in to talk to 
Federal and State Governments and the Royal Australian College of 
General Practitioners, we talked not only of problems but of 
potential solutions. This apparently set us apart from many of the 
organisations lobbying these institutions and caused us to be 
looked upon more favourably. Several very interesting things 
happened next The first was that we were told that this was all 
very interesting but that 

i,a) Where is your data^ 

(b) We are already addressing this problem. 

(c) There is simply not enough money around for us to throw at 
each sectional interest group 

or on a very good da\ 

i.d) That’s a very good idea and we’ll build it in when v,/e re 
^^^^^^raming next vear's budget 

Now It's imporiant to realise that a politician s priorities work this 
way 

i,a) Getting tand staying) eleaed 
t,b) Saving money 

u) Provided neither ta) nor tb) is compromised, doing some 
good for the people 

.And a senior bureaucrat s priorities work this way 

(a) Getting promoted 

(b) Saving money (this relates to (a)) 

(c) (Usually) making his/her boss look good. (This relates to 
(a)). 

t.d) Provided neither u), (b), nor (c) is compromised, doing 
some good for the people. 

V/hat IS imponam about these lists is to realise that there is a way 
to a politician or a bureaucrat’s heart. Roundabout, even 
eon/oluted it may be but deep down inside them there lives a 
spark of good, and if you can organise your request so that it takes 
into account their higher pnorities, you're in with every chance of 
success. 

So. We framed our proposed solutions in ways which would make 
the politicians look good when they announced them to the 
electorate We made them into proposals which would result in a 
net saving of money (this is not hard when you compare the cost 
of providing care in people’s home towns with the diabolical cost 
of sending them away). We let them know that we could and 
would damage them in the press if they were not a party to 
reasonable progress in these matters. Easy, isn’t it! Well, it is when 
you say it quickly. 

Quite seriously. I should mention a few of the pitfalls of giving 
information to the press which is detrimental to a politicians 
priority (a) Hell hath no fury like a wounded pci. Some of my 
colleagues have had their livelihoods threatened by politicians and 
bureaucrats who felt that their interests were threatened by 
statements these doctors had made. These naive people had 
thought that they were merely using their right as citizens of a 
democracy to exercise free speech in the defence of the 
communities they serve It is a strange irony that government 
officials should feel justified to act in this way. and that the 
Covcrnmeni should allow them to tlo so, in a nation which 
presumes to stand in )udgeme;> of the human ngliLs record o( iLs 
neighbours 

The Federal Government then changed its approach to us and gave 
us a job to do It asked RDAQ to organise a National Rural Health 
Conference, in February H)9l We were asked to do this in 
October, Now as 1 have only recently learned this was at the 
time the largest community consultative process which the Federal 
Department of Health had ever undertaken. And for those who 
have come from overseas, I should point out that from early 
December to mid-Feb. uary is the summet holiday period in 



Australia, known locally as the "silly season ’ because during that 
period absolutely nothing gets done Fairly recently I heard m a 
speech made by our State Minister tor Health that 'the world is 
changed by the people who stay behind on Sunday to do the 
photocopying” Well, I don't know if we changed the world, but 
we sure as hell stayed behind and did the photocopying. And in 
doing so we achieved this. We demonstrated that w'C w^ere capable 
of delivering, as well as of complaining. The National Rural Health 
Strategy was endorsed by that conference. It was a document w'lth 
many flaws written in the most diabolical Bureaucratese, but it 
contained a blueprint for the first serious reform of rural health in 
the history' of this nation. As a political force RDA was on the map, 
and there, in spite of many predictions to the contrary, it has 
stayed 

The moral of the story is that when you get your chance you have 
to take it, and that it is achievem.ent in small deuil that leads to 
victory on a grand scale 

For victory' it was. There followed a succession of Government 
grants and programs, aimed first at rural health (the RHSET 
program), and then at rural medicine (the Rural Incentives 
Program), and finally at General Practice as a whole, in the 
Divisional Grants Program, of which r;:ral medicine gamed a 
reasonable share. So much so that recently a rural nurse 
complained to me, without overly stretching the truth, that the 
Government is spending S2 1 4,000,000 on doctors, and not a 
penny' on nurses! ’ uch was the extent of the empowerment winch 
the above process enabled. 

Success in this arena made it possible to effectively represent our 
communities politically and ourselves industnally By the way, I 
learned that in an industrial negotiation, always go in asking for 
improved condiiions rather than more money You can generally 
justify- a vast improvement m conditions of servnee much more 
easily than you can an increase in money, especially to city-living 
bureaucrats who would rather die than live in the bush. You take 
them by surprise, which is always a good thing to do, and 
generally they will try to persuade you to accept a small 
improvement in your conditions of service and a pay rise. 

However, in a country where the education of rural doctors is m 
the hands of a non Government body this is not enough we 
needed a body which could organise our education for us Time 
has justified the view we took, vv'hich was that it was necessary to 
separate the academic body from the political one, even if a lot of 
people wore two hais. It allows for two desirable things; that w'hen 
your members get sick of you politically they aren t forced to 

■ choose between their political view and their education, and that 
in negotiations with learned Colleges, there is somebody to wear 
the black hat and somebody else to wear the white one We found 
the way this expedited negotiations entirely satisfactory. 

1 suspect that in your own disciplines and in your own countries 
you will have found as we did that negotiating with your own 
mates was considerably more difficult than negotiating with the 
Government. The reason for this is that while most of your mates 
wd.l be on your side, at the top end of any organisation there are a 
number of individuals who oppose any change, especially change 
initiated by a grass roots organisation. Some, let's face it, do so 
because they have grown used to power, like it. and view any 
change both as a threat to it and as a c’nance to use it. Fortunately 
in the case of our College u.cse people were a very small minonty 
Others and they are far more ci^rnm^^n arc what a friend of mine 
calls “ancient venerables” - people who have spent a lifetime m the 
service of their College, love it dearly, and arc neivous that any 
change niicht harm it. The problem really is that the n.isty ones 
play on the lears ol the nice ones and it makes things vcr>- hard to 
achieve. Here are a number ol the tactics they used. 

The first was to ignore us and to hope we would go away Some 
r»cople showed a surprising tenacity at slicking wMth what 1 term 
the osinch defence long after it w'as obvious that u was unlikely to 
- he effective This is not difficult to endure. The next stage was 
simultaneously to tell us that they would attend to all our worries 
if only we’d please shut up. and behind our backs to inform the 

■ Government and anyone else who would listen that we were a 
dangerous, unrepresentative rump hem on destroying or at the 
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verv least siealine from them, and ihai by the way. every' ihinj» was 
rofy m the bush because they’d taken care of ii I often thank the 
stars for the length of time they spent in the ostrich defence, 
because by the time they moved into stage two, we had already 
established with most other parties that we were energetic and 
sincere and at least deserved to be listened to. Eventually it became 
clear that they v/ould have to parley. Now this is where it gets 
difficult, and where it helps to have some experienced negotiators 
on your side Because what you get offered will alw’ays be less than 
what you want, and it may be that the opposite side is not 
prepared under any ctrcumstances to give you what you need. The 
trick IS to come o it with nothing less than what you need and to 
know beforehand what that is. 

In our case the negotiations started after the resounding success of 
the National Rural Health Conference. After something of a 
wrangle we were allowed to form a body called the Rural Medicine 
Committee of Council. We were given a budget of $25,000. We 
lobbied the entire College hierarchy and on May 1 1 we obtained 
permission Irom Council to address them on the subject of “The 
Approval in Principle of the Establishment of a Faculty of Rural 
Medicine" on June S Documentation including aims, objectives, 
workplans, budgets, and a suggest 'd revision of the College 



Memorandum and Articles of Association, Regulations of Council 
and Faculty Bylaws, had to be made available two weeks in 
advance of this date for the consideration of Members of Council 1 
think I said before that the world is changed by the people who are 
prepared to stay behind on Sunday to do the photocopying. Rarely 
was It more true than in those heady days in the winter of 1991. 

Well the papers were prepared and distributed, the Faculty was 
approved in principle and in the fullness of time came to be The 
story could go on. through the development of curricula in the 
various areas of procedural medicine, the selling up of joint 
Consultative Committees with the specialist college . the 
development of a rural training stream in our own college, and the 
development of a postgraduate diploma in Rural Medicine. But 
these while of great importance to us. are really details for 
you. Because the really important things are money, and structure. 
If you have enough money, or even some money, and good 
organisations with access at the appropriate level to Government 
and other bodies, the rest is just hard work. And while this has 
been.a fairly down home stor)* about a I’ltlc organisation in a little 
country on the wrong side of the world. I hope that in the story of 
its successes and its difficulties there is something for all of you to 
take home 




FACTORS INFLUENCING RURAL -AND REMOTE AREA RESIDENTS’ DECISIONS 

TO SEEK HEALTH CARE 
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ABSTRACT 

.An miemew sun-ey oi M2 residenis of a rural area and 474 of a remote area of QueensUnd sought to determine the imporunce of vanous physical, 
temporal .social economic and emotional factors on respondents' health care behaviour. Respondents rated the importance of each of 21 items rom 
I « ’not at all important’ to 0 « ’extremely important’ They were al.se asked if they had ever been stopped from seeking care in 16 ol the items. 

The seriousne.ss of the conaition was overwhelming the mori importam consideration. There were however considerable differences recorded 
according to respondents’ location. People dusunt from health care services placed considerable imponance on the disunce and time t^ken to reach 
these, as well as road conditions and the time of day. People closer to services, particularly town dwellers placed greater importance on the day o the 
week, taking time off work, pressures of work and costs. Percr.ived quality of care had both immediate and long-term impacts on health care 
decisions and behaviour. 

The results are discussed with regard to alleviating the stress caused by some of these issues, particularly in terms of alternative strategics and 
technology. 

INTRODUCTION 

In Australia in recent years, rural health issues have attracted 
increasing attention; particularly the shortage of rural practitioners. 

Various strategies have been employed to increase the numbers of 
rural medical practitioners, specifically through appropriate 
training and support. However, while increasing the supply of 
rural medical practitioners and improving their preparation for 
rural practice are urgent priorities, it is also necessary to better 
understand the issues which influence rural residents’ health care 
decisions 



basis, in addition to their public patients Within each region there 
is at least one hospital with several medical practitioners and a 
limited number of specialist services. 

TABLE 1 

CHA RACTERISTICS of RURAL HEAI TH SERVICES 
Primary care based 
Hospital based 



Much has been written of the difficulnes faced by rural health care 
users, both here and overseas 11-41 In common with much of the 
western world, health care facilities and services in Australia are 
maldistnbuted, with disproportionate concentrations in major 
urban areas |5l Table 1 characterises the rural health services 
extant m many western countries. Rural health services arc 
predominantly primary’ care based, and often supported by small 
hospitals with limited facilities and staff. Rarely are permanent 
specialist services available, akhough certain specialists may visit 
on an occasional basis. The population:doctor ratios in rural areas 
.ire considerably higher than in urban areas Iril 

Australian rural communities, particularly inland communities, 
have access to a limited number of sparsely distributed facilities 
and services |2,71 In general, facilities become more limited with 
increasing distance from major urban areas |81. Indeed, many 
communities do not have direct access to a permanent med il 
[iractitioner In the most isolated areas, communities are served by 
a nurse, supported by the Royal Flying Doctor Service (RFDS) 
Solo GPs, usually working within a small community hospital, are 
m some small towns These practitioners often have ‘Right of 
Private Praciicc' which permits them to see patients on a private 



Limited facilities 



Limited staff 



No permanent specialist medical staff 



High populati on to medical practitioner ratios 

Within this context, distance has long been seen as an important 
influence on rural residents’ health care behaviour (91 Studies 
based on utilisation data usually indicate an exponential decline in 
utilisation with increasing distance 110, 111 In the broadest sense, 
distance impacts at two levels, on decisions to seek local health 
services; and when seeking care further afield. While the former 
lends to be consumer driven, the latter is more often provider 
driven |12| Thus, two distinct sets of issues need to be 
considered 



Very* little analytical work h,is been done in Australia to identify 
the parameters which influence rural consumers deciMons 
regarding health care 111 It lias been argued, for example, th,u 
“peopl'i remote Irom permanent health facilities may neglect minor 
ciytupimiiS’ because of the difficulties and co.sts associated with 
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accessing, sorvues. and distance oUen leads to delay in treatment 
and increased costs ‘ 1 1 3. p 03l 

This tends to be repeated for specialist services, although the 
risks/ouicomes are poienlially more serious. As an example, the 
author worked as a Radiation Therapist for fifteen years. That 
experience highlighted three outstanding differences between 
radiotherapy patients from rural/remote locations and their 
metropolitan counterparts in Queensland. Firstly, rural people 
generally presented with more advanced disease. Secondly, there 
was an annual influx’ ol these people during the period of the 
Royal National Association Exhibition (a predominantly primary 
industry' event held in August each year which is attended by many 
rural folk). Thirdly, these people endured considerable financial 
and emotional hardship during the four to six weeks of their 
radiotherapy treatment, by basing to remain in Brisbane dunng 
that time away from the support of family, fnends and source of 
income. 

This paper presents findings from two surs'eys aimed at eliciting 
information about the factors which influence rural residents' 
health care decisions. Firstly, the issues which respondents 
indicated were important influences in their decisions to seek local 
health care are addressed Secondly, problems which they 
encounter when having to go out of their areas for care are 
.iddrcssed The surveys were conducted in two rural areas oi 
Queensland - one in the south-east, and the other in the central- 
west of the state 

OUTLINE OF THE STUDY AREAS 

Figure I displays the relative size and location of the study areas 
within Queensland. The population of the south-eastern area was 
10. 200 at the iOOl Census IKI; and 11. BOO lived in the central- 
west area. For the purposes of this account, the former is termed 
‘coastal’, and the latter 'inland*. 

The coastal study area, centred on Kilcoy Shire (Local Government 
.Area), covers approximately 3000 square kilometics 114). The area 
receives lower rainfall than the adjacent coastal strip, because of 
the shielding influence of the D’ Aguilar Range. Daily temperatures 
range from less than lOoC in winter to as high as 40oC in summer, 
with annual mean temperatures of 18 - 20oC (15). 

Much of the area is upland, of volcanic origin, although the upper 
Brisbane valley provides a narrow stnp of alluvial plainland 116]. 
Open forest exists in much of the northern and western portions of 
the area, while elsewhere, extensive land clearance has occurred 
|l7l. Economic activities include dairying, beef grazing and meat 
production, forestry and mixed cropping. 

The area is characterised by small-holdings (generally less than 
160 hectares), w'ith rural sub-division occurnng near the eastern 
and southern boundaries. Towns (of up to 2,000 persons) are 
separated by distances of 20 - 30 kilometres, along good quality 
sealed roads, usually of two lanes (one in each direction) and 
occasional stretches of three and four bnes on the major highways 
Electricity, telephone and daily mail services are available. 

The inland study area, centred on Longreach Shire, covers some 
204.298 square kilometres (141 Average annual rainfall is less 
than 500 millimetres, declining to as little as 200 millimetres in the 
far west of the area (15| Daily temperatures range from less than 
lOoC in winter to well over 40oC in summer, with mean annual 
temperatures of 2 1 - 24oC ( 1 5| . 

Open Mitchell grass downlands comprise much of the area, where 
sheep and cattle grazing arc the major act’vities (16| The 
downlands give way to mulga-woodland towards the south-east 
U7| Downland and woodland properties tend to be family-owned 
and range from 100 to 400 square kilometres in area, with 
homesteads usually 20 to 40 kilometres apart. These areas are 
charactensed by remote urban settlement, with the principal towns 
100 - 200 kilometres apart, along road-rail corndors | I8l 

While most of the major road routes are sealed, nearly all shire 
roads are unsealed (graded) The towns are the local service 
centres for the pastoral industry. Public-sector activities tend to 
dominate, with 40 percent or more of the worklorcc so engaged 
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1161. There is a limned range and choice of services and ouileis. 

.ind “consumers must accept smaller, less specialised, poorly 
stocked outlets offering limited choice” 1 1 6. p 1 44 1 Reliable, 
direct-dial telephone services have only recently been made 
available to the entire area (in August. I992). although electricity is 
not available in all parts. Weekly, or bi-weekly mail services are 
common in the non-town areas. 

Towards the western extreme (beyond Winton and Stonehenge), 
he the ’‘lightly grassed, rolling stony downs, which degrade 
westwards into the harsh gibber deserts .. ” 1 1 6, p. I56) Large, 
eompany-ow'ned cattle stations, of more than 2,000 square 
kilometres, are the principal forms of settlement. Workforces of lO 
to 20 people (predominantly male) permit the internalisation of 
many service functions II6, I8l 

During the I960s and ‘70s, many of the towns m the area lost up 
to 40 percent of their populations, as rural wage-earners were paid 
eff 1 1 6, 181. A combination of drought, low wool prices and 
increased labour costs was responsible. The rate of loss slowed 
during the 1 980s. although some towns continued to decline. The 
prolonged combination of drought, low wool prices and recession 
during the last four to five years has resulted in a further loss of 
population However, unlike the earlier period, landholders have 
constituted the bulk of outmigranis, forced from their properties 
by insurmountable debt. 

HEALTH SERVICES AVAILABLE IN EACH AREA 

The public hospitals available to inland area residents are similar 
(in terms of capacity, suff and facilities) to those available in the 
coastal area, with the exception of the regional hospital in 
Longreach. Private general practices account for most of the 
generalist medi '^l care provided in the coastal area locations, 
whereas hospital-based general practice is more common in the 
inland area. Hospital-based medical practitioners have ‘Right of 
Private Practice*. 

The greatest contrast between the two areas relates to the number 
and level of health care services available beyond each areas 
boundaries. Most residents of the coastal area have all the facilities 
and practitioners available to the residents of Brisbane, Ipswich 
and Caboolture cities within 60 to 90 minutes drive. Those in the 
inland area are hundreds of kilometres and many hours of 
travelling from such facilities. For example, the closest city is 
Rockhampton which is 8 to lO hours by road from Longreach, 
while Brisbane is 1 2 to 1 4 hours away by road, or 2 to 3 hours by 
plane. 

SEMI-STRUCTURED INTERVIEW SURVEY 

A preliminary survey, involving semi-structured interviews, sought 
to identify the issues and problems facing rural people when 
deciding to seek health care Thirty town residents and 30 non- 
town residents from each area were randomly selected from the 
relevant electoral rolls Information was sought regarding the 
householders' usual sources of health care, factors which 
influenced their decisions about whether, or not. to seek care, 
concerns about the availability of. and access to care. A total of 1 27 
households were contacted (94% response rate). Because decisions 
to seek local care are generally consumer-initiated, and trips away 
from the local area are provider-initiated, these issues arc covered 
separately. In the case of the former, the focus is on issues which 
influence the decision, while in the latter case probleins related to 
making a trip away, and problems experienced with distant 
services are covered 

Local care 

Respondents noted that condition seventy and/or duration was 
influential in their decisions to seek care. 

' If It’s bad enough you go'* 

‘If It’s serious, yc j go regardless ol anything els * 

‘If it’s gone on longer than it should, its time that it was sicn 
to’ 
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Respondents o(ien noted that they would seek care sooner for a 
child than they would for themselves, or another adult 

'If It was a child. I’d go straight away If it was me. I’d wait and 
see’ 

Distance and travel time per se were often seen by non-town 
respondents as part of living out here’, whereas town dwellers 
often mentioned proximity to their local source as a benefit. Road 
and weather conditions were more often mentioned by non-town 
respondents as having some influence on their decisions to seek 
care 

'Tbe road’s so bad. I always think twice about going. 

'If it*s raining, or the creeks up. we mightn’t be able to get 
there.' 

'Sometimes in summer, it’s so hot that i won't lake a sick child 
in the car’. 

Time of day. day of week, and work considerations were also 
commonly listed as influencing health care decisions. 

'We are so far out, that if something happens in the afternoon, 
we try to hold out until the next morning.’ 

‘We try not to travel at night because of the kangaroos ’ 

'if it’s Fnday. I usually get it seen to. but on a Monday i’ll tend 
to wait and see ’ 

'It would have to wait until the milking was finished’. 

Costs, too. were mentioned Some indicated that costs of various 
forms (e.g. travel, consultation, medication) were influential in 
their decisions, while others thought not. 

'If you are sick, then you need to see someone regardless of 
the cost’. 

Many non-town respondents noted that they would try and do 
other things, such as business and shopping, if they had to go to 
town for health care In this way, they could alleviate some of the 
travel costs 

rd try and do others things at the same time’ 

'There's the cost of the fuel, and wear and tear on the vehicle 
to think of, so you try to make the tnp worthwhile by doing 
other things while there’ 

A number of respondents in each area had been prevciAea from 
seeking care by one or more the above issues. They oftm qualified 
their replies in terms of their experience, by addin^ comments 
such as. 

'that’s what I would normally do, but if it looks like rain' 

’I haven’t been in that situation, but I know of others who 
have’ 

’generally, it’s not a problem, but ..’ 

Going away 

While those living in the coastal area were within 90 minutes drive 
of Brisbane, those from the inland area were many hours from 
specialist services. In the latter case, there were a number of 
visiting specialists who attended clinics at several of the hospitals 
at monthly, quarterly or half yearly intervals. However, 
respondents often noted that appointments for the visiting 
specialists were difficult to obtain, and were too distant in terms of 
time. Nonetheless, the general consensus w'as that visiting 
specialists provided a real option to travelling away People also 
welcomed the increase in the types of specialists coming to the 
area, and the increasing frequency of their visits. 

A number of issues were seen as potential problems when going 
away for care These included the cost of the trip, accommodation 
and food, particularly if accompanied by family members. Isolation 
from family support was a major source of concern Preparing for 
the trip, by making sure that all was in order at home, was also a 
ma)or consideration Urgent trips were seen as the chief 
impedimcn*. to organising everything at home. Some people 
mentioned that they were upset by cities, particularly the traffic, 
crowtls and impersonal nature of such places Some respondents 
indicated that they had decided againsi going away for specialist 



care, and were prepared to accept whatever care they could receive 
locally Respondents also indicated that they had encountered 
problems, in terms of service, when they had gone away for health 
care! Some were told that their appointment had not been 
recorded and that they would have to return at a later date, while 
others were told that their records/results had not arrived In 
general, respondents felt that the city-based health system did n^t 
appreciate the difficulties encountered by rural people when 
seeking specialist care. 

STRUCTURED INTERVIEW SURVEY 

The second survey took the form of a structured interview. The 
questionnaire was developed from the information collected 
during the interviews Households in each area were selected from 
a sampling frame based on State and Local Government electoral 
rolls, augmented by other listings which included telephone and 
community directories, and local knowledge. A locationally 
straLified systematic sampling method was employed to select 
statistically reliable numbers in each distance range. The method 
also ensured that the complete range of distances and geographic 
locations were encompassed within ihe sample. Such sampling 
designs have been demonstrated to be more precise than random 
designs when locational control is desired I19j. 

The selected households were initially notified by mail of their 
selection and the survey’s aims. Interviewers, specifically trained 
for this project, then contacted the households to organise an 
interview appointment with one adult household member. The 
interviewers were local residents, who were well-known in their 
areas. 

Some 801 of the 881 households participated (91% response; 
inland area' 481/529; coastal area: 320/352). One hundred or 
more households were interviewed in each distance interval within 
each area (Inland: town; <50 km; 50 - 1(X) km; 100+ km; Coastal: 
town; <25 km; 25+ km). About 40 inland respondents were more 
than 20o kilometres from the nearest permanently staffed health 
care facility. These people fell within the REDS zone, but more 
than half indicated that their usual source of care was a permanent 
facility. Some coastal respiondents were as much as 60 kilometres 
from the nearest permanendy staffed facility. 

No significant differences were evident in terms of age. sex. 
education, income, or health-training, between the distance 
intervals in each area. Overall, however, the differences between 
the two samples were significant. In view of this, it could be 
argued that any consistencies identified in the patterns would 
strengthen the case for distance-related influences. 

ISSUES INFLUENCING DECISIONS TO SEEK CARE FROM 
USUAL HEALTH CARE SOURCE 

Respondents were asked to rate the importance of 21 issues in 
their decisions to seek health care (under normal circumstances) A 
six point scale (I « ‘not at all important' to 6 = ’extremely 
important’) was used. Mean scores were calculated for each area 
and distance interval. Consistency in the patterns, in relation to 
distance, were assessed using one-factor, ordered analysis of 
variance tests. Respondents were also asked if they had ever been 
stopped from obtaining health care by any of 16 of these items. 

Figure 2 sets out the mean ratingji for each area By far the most 
important influences on the decision to seek health care in each 
area were a condition’s seriousness and duration, along with who 
the patient is (e g a child), and expectation of relief rate No other 
issues were rated as important (mean score > 2) by costal area 
respondents However, certain contextual issues were important to 
inland area respondents: multi-pur]iose trip (ability to do others in 
town); distance; travel time; weather; season; road conditions; time 
of day; and work pressures 

Figure 3 illustrates the mean imponance of each issue by distance 
categor>' in ihe coastal area There was little diflerence. between 
distance categories, in ratings for the condition-related issues 
Although not raicd as important overall (mean scores < 2), several 
significant differences in the importance accorded to contextual 
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issues were evident between the distance categories distance, 
travel time; weather; tnp costs; transport problems; and iraveliinc; 
Some other issues displayed a dichotomous relationship, in so 
much as non-town respondents indicated similar ratings, but these 
were significantly different to town-dwellers' ratings (e g. Multi- 
purpose trip; season; time of week; work pressures; permission; 
cost of medication) 

Figure 4 illustrates the mean importance ratings by distance for the 
inland area Respondents from all distance intervals accorded 
similar importance to the condition-related issues, with the 
exception of those more than 100 km from car\ w'ho placed 
greater importance on condition senousness and duration, and 
who the patient was. Of particular note, is the unanimous rating 
accorded expectation of relief Town-based respondents accorded 
similar importance to the contextual issues as their coastal area 
counterparts Consistent distance-related trends were evident for a 
number of contextual issues: multi-purpose tnp; distance; travel 
time; weather; season; road conditions; time of day; work 
pressures; recency of last tnp to town; recency of last trip for 
health care; trip costs; and travelling Consultation and medication 
costs were not rated as important in decisions to seek health care, 
regardless of distance. 

Finally, inland respondents who had been prevented from seeking 
care tended to rate the importance of the offending issue 2-3 times 
more highly on average than those who had no such experience. 
Coastal area respondents who had been prevented from seeking 
care rated the particular issue 1-2 times more highly than those not 
so affected 

Discussion 

The results raise several considerations Firstly, condition-related 
issues are the most important influences in decisions to seek health 
care. This is in line with the literature which indicates that severity 
is the major influence on health seeking behaviour 112, 20, 211. 

Secondly, none of the contextual issues were imporiani in coastal 
respondents’ health care decisions. People living in the coastal 
study area often have a number of alterrative sources within 20-25 
kilometres, on good, sealed roads. Thus, such issues as raised here 
are of little importance in their health care decisions. There are. 
however, some people who. because of poor quality tracks, 
encounter much the same problems as isolated inland 
respondents 

Thirdly, concerns about condition seriousness, duration and the 
patient appear to be exacerbated by isolation (mere than 100 km 
from care). In other words, isolation appears to heighten awareness 
of potential senousness. This is a form of stress and it is little 
wonder that they phone for advice/reassurance. The qualitative 
interviews suggested that isolated people need to make broader 
judgements about the likely progress of a condition, because the 
travelling factor and so seek advice from others (1? or 
professional) Considerations over and above the course ot the 
condition, are needed; such as the time of day, day of the week, 
weather and road conditions “Wait and see", might not be an 
option so much as a necessity to these people 

Fourthly, town dwellers in both areas attach similar levels of 
importance to most issues The types and levels of locally available 
facilities and services are similar in both areas, suggesting that 
town dwellers’ ratings provide a useful baseline against which to 
compare more distant results. The similar levels of importance 
accorded to these issues by all town-dwellers suggest that the 
measures are valid. Similarly, the similar ratings accorded 
'expectation of relief provide a further indication of validity 

Fifthly, contextual issues become more important with distance 
The pattern is evident in each area, although especially marked in 
the inland area. The increasing importance of seasonal issu‘ > witfi 
increasing distance reflects the likelihood of being prevented from 
seeking care by such issues In particular, it reflects the limited 
choices and considerable tracts of unsealed road to be traversed 
w’hen care is needed. The qualitative interviews indicated that such 
concerns are a source of stress to isolated people in two ways 
latent stress - ’What if something happens today?’; and in reality 
’What do 1 do now^ How far will 1 get with the creeks up^’ 



Sixthly, distance and travel lime were noi rated as highly as other 
contextual issues such as weather and road conditions. Distance 
and travel time are probably relatively less important, because they 
are in effect constant. Distance never vanes, and travelling time, 
under normal circumstances, varies little. Thus, respondents in the 
qualitative interviews often dismissed distance and travelling time 
as being part of living out here’. However, seasonal conditions 
impact on work, weather and road conditions. The negative impact 
of any of these issues on health care decisions is exacerbated by the 
distance to be travelled. Similarly, the further one has to travel at 
night, the greater the chance of hitting a kangaroo or stock, so time 
of day considerations also come into play 

Seventh, cost considerations are not important influences on 
health care decisions, because if you need health care, you’ll find 
the money’. In addition, consultation and medication costs are 
similar regardless of an individual’s location. Costs might vary 
slightly between sources, but not enough to impact on decisions. 
Trip costs are of some concern to more distant people, but can be 
alleviated if other things can be done while in town (hence the 
increasing importance of multi-purpose trips with distance). 

Those with previous experience of being prevented from seeking 
care because of one of the listed issues rate that issue more highly 
This suggests that experience enhances awareness of possible 
difficulties This may be double-edged, in so much as latent stress 
may be increased, or suitable precautions set in place to counter 
such problems. 

Finally, the proportions of people with previous experience of 
being prevented from seeking care increases with distance. Thus, 
these people would appear to be under the greatest stress in terms 
of health csre. One is forever on the ’alert’ in care of accidents, 
snake bites, and sudden illness, but there are also the stresses 
associated with transporting the sick or injured to care, or waiting 
for assistance to arrive. Those unable to manage such stresses tend 
to move oh [22]. 

PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH SEEKING CARE AWAY 
FROM THE 1.0CAL AREA 

Respondents were asked to rate how much of a problem each of 
eight issues would be if they had to go away from their local area 
for medteal services. A five point scale was used (I = ’no problem 
to 5 * 'verj' serious problem’). In addition, those respondents who 
had been away for medical care were asked if they had 
encountered problems with any of eight issues. 

Figure 5 illustrates the proportions of coastal area respondents 
indicating the degree of problem that they anticipated they would 
encounter when going away for care. The urgency of the trip (i e. 
having to go almost immediately) was anticipated to cause the 
most problem, closely followed by accommodation and food costs 
Preparing for the trip (making sure everything at home was in 
order) was the issue next most likely to be a problem. The order 
was the same whether considering any degree of problem, cr at 
least a major problem. 

Figure 6 illustrates that the majority of inland respondents 
anticipated problems of some sort. Again, urgency of the trip was 
considered to be the most likely cause of problems, closely 
followed by preparing for the trip. The lack of family support and 
tnp-related costs were the next most likely sources of problems. 
The order was the same whether considering any degree of 
problem, or at least a major problem Seventy-two percent of 
coastal area and 63% of inland area respondents had sought care 
away from their local areas The most common problem 
encountered by these people, on their last trip, was an apparent 
lack of understanding by the staff at various facilities of the 
transport and distance problems faced by rural people {12% of 
coastal and 29% of inland respondents). Thirteen percent of 
coastal area respondents reported that the doctor they were 
^ supposed to see was not available. Nine percent of co*istal, and 
thirteen percent of inland respondents were required to stay away 
longer than anticipated because of delays in diagnosis/treaiment. 
Nine percent of coastal respondents reported that nothing was 
done and they were asked to return at a later date. 
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Discussion 

The resulis confirm ihal most rural people, regardless of location, 
envisage problems, of some sort, in relation to going away for 
health care. In particular, the lack of control which attends an 
urgent trip is seen as the most likely problem. The need to 
organise things at home is also seen to be very important People 
noted that a trip away for care would be extremely difficult at 
certain times of the year, for example when shearing or mustering 
Dairy famiers noted the problems associated with getting someone 
to milk their herds In addition, the further one has to travel for 
such servnces the greater the problems and stresses encountered 
Concerns about costs and lack of family support suggest that extra 
stresses are imposed on inland respondents at these times. 

There appears to be a lack of awareness, within urban-based 
services, of the extra stresses faced by rural people. Some 
sensitivity to the rural context, by people working in urban health 
services, would assist rural people at such times. It is disturbing 
that on their last tnp more than 10% of respondents, in each area, 
encountered service difficulties which are preventable. Unforeseen 
circumstances will always occur, but a rate of 10% suggests there is 
room for improvement. There would appear to be a need for better 
coordination of specialist services, such that rural people are not 
unnecessarily inconvenienced. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In line with many illness behaviour studies, condition severity is 
the most imponant variable in decisions to seek local health care. 
Other condition-related vanables are also imponant influences on 
health care decisions. The importance of these variables were 
generally unrelated to distance, although people more than 100 
km from care did place more imponance on severity and duration. 
The data suggest that distance, in a number of nuances, plays an 
important role in decisions to seek health care in rural Australia. In 
terms of the use of local services, the data provide evidence that 
distance per se is not the influential variable in people’s health care 
decisions. Rather, it is contextual variables, exacerbated by 
distance, which are imponant. These include seasonal vanations in 
work pressures, weather and road conditions. For some people 
these are almost as imponant in the decision process as condition 
severity This is reinforced by other data collected in these surveys, 
but not produced here, which indicate that as distance from health 
care increases, people are more likely to delay seeking care for 
injuries of specified severity 1231. However, as injury severity 
increases, the impact of distance lessens. This conforms with the 
notion that distant people more often present with more severe 
symptoms, than those who are closer to health care 124, 251. The 
logical extension of this argument is that the degree of recovery 
and long-term well-being of distant people is at risk |23, 261. 
Different facets of distance impinge on the use of non-local 
services. In these circumstances, travel and accommodation costs 
are important, along with removal from family and community 
support. Indeed, in some cases, these considerations cause some 
people to decide against seeking non-local care, in turn 
jeopardising their long-icrm well-being. 

It IS widely accepted that rural people will never have immediate 
access to the same levels of health service as those which a*'e 
available to urban people (1, 51. Thus, ways in which the 
impediments of distance can be reduced need to be considered 
This needs to be approached from both the provider and consumer 
sides. 

Provider-side issues are beyond the bounds of this account, suffice 
to say that current measures arc aimed at increasing the numbers 
of rural practitioners -medical practitioners, nurses, and allied 
health professionals Recent Australian efforts in this regard have 
focussed on training, support and overcoming disincentives |6, 
271 The Federal government has also provided financial incentives 
to medical practitioners wishing to locate m rural areas 1281 It is 
too early to assess the success of these measures Although the 
rural GP is the most valued health professional 12Q|, sinular 
measures need to be in place across all health prolessions 
Commensurate with increasing rural practitioner numbers, is the 
need to increase their distribution across rural Australia, in order 



to reduce the maximum disu^ces which consumers need to travel 
Measures used overseas to increase accessibility to health care have 
included branch clinics, mobile clinics, and nurse practitioners (3, 
261 . 

On the consumer side, the rural characteristics of self-sufficiency 
and independence ’’could be the basis of a valuable personal asset 
in terms of health promotion, rendering the individual more 
independent and defiant, less dependent psychologically on the 
services of others" |2l. Self-care has been demonstrated to be an 
important alternative employed by isolated American communities 
125, 301. Indeed, “self-care is truly the first level of health care - the 
real primary care. It is also the biggest part of the whole health care 
system ’ 131, p.371). An education program designed to assist rural 
people to engage in appropnate self-care would reduce the stresses 
identified above, improve long-term well-being. People in rural 
New South Wales were shown to benefit from a dedicated health 
education program aimed ai improving health care behaviours and 
knowledge 171 The program was demonstrated to be both effective 
ancLeconomic. A change in focus towards preventive health care in 
rural areas has been argued 113, 291. 

Telemedicine, the use of telecommunication facilities to link rural 
practitioners with regional hospitals and specialist services, has 
been used in Queensland since the mid-1980s 132). Improvements 
in rural telephone services and telecommunications technology 
might enable an extension of this concept to the remote 
patient:provider level. Telephone consultations are commonplace 
for rural practitioners, and the RFDS conducts daily radio clinics. 
More than 30% of survey respondents, pamcularly those who were 
distant from care, indicated that they would telephone a health 
care facility for advice. 

Informal support networks influence the use of rural health care 
services l4l. Rural communities, because of their small size, are- 
commonly based on primary group relationships, thus: 

“the rural situation may accentuate the effects of primary* 
groups on health behaviour. Special problems of access may 
exist on the basis of disjunctures of local communities and 
urban-based health care systems, in such a context lay 
consultants rnay have added impact on decisions and may be 
especially important as resources of access. The strcngiha of 
primary group relationships in rural areas may in fact account 
for more of the differences between rural and urban health 
care utilisations than availability of services or differences m 
values" |4. p.l87l. 

The semi-structured interviews indicated that non-town 
respondents often sought health care information or advice from 
neighbours and friends. Commonly, someone known to have 
nursing or health training was the source of advice Perhaps some 
professional support for such networks would assist rural 
residents. 
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FIGURE 5 

Degree of Problem Encounierod by Coastal Area 
Residents When Going Away tor Specialist Services 



FIGURE 6 

Degree of Problem Encountered by Remote Area 
Residents When Going Away for Specialist Services 
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ENOUGH BAD NEWS! 

REMOTE SOCIAL HEALTH & ABORIGINAL ACTION IN A HARSH ENVIRONMENT 
— COOBER PEDY IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA’S ‘OUTBACK’ 

Bncc G. A^us T. Agtus G. Edwards S. McCormack V. Williams j. Ricsscn C. and Brown B. 

(The Abongmal Health Council of SA Inc ) 

‘The indigenous peoples o( Australia arc the poorest, sickest, most ill-educated, most chronically unemployed, most arrested and impnsoned people 



in this country (Dodson 1993 1 19) - bocial justice Commissioner of ATSIC. 

But the story must not end there 

INTRODUCTION 

The National Aboriginal Health Strategy, the Royal Commission 
Into Aboriginal Deaths in Custody, and the SA Aboriginal Health 
Chartbook all identify Aboriginal ill-health and reduced life 
expectancy as a continuing embarrassment to Australia's 
international reputation and so-called healthy national public 
policy. This paper responds to questions raised by the Umoona 
Community Council Substance Abuse Committee of June 1992 
concerning (a) the role of alcohol, or heart or respiratory related 
problems in Coober Pedy Aboriginal deaths, (b) what is the 
relevance of ’environmental' or domestic violence’ related issues to 
reported deaths^, rnd (c) how records kept by Aboriginal agencies 
compare with those of the South Australian Health Commission 
and the Australian Bureau of Statistics We will return to these 
(empirical) questions later. A 5-year plan for the Umoona 
Community Council was prepared in 1990 It is currently under 
review • so one purpose of ihis dtscussion paper has also been to 
ossLst Umoona Community Council with that review 

Recent SA mortality data showed that Abongmal death rates in ihc 
country were nearly 4 iimcs ’.hat o( their Adelaide city equivalents 
(that 15, that in the country they were 18 times their non- 
Aboriginal equivalent compared with just’ 4 6 times in the city ol 
Adelaide) (SAHC 1993 89) Yes. this is startling, even given the 
normal ‘colour ol Aboriginal health statistics, and wr will return to 
other ‘facts and figures later, but before we do, wv want lO look at 
things a little differently 



From Four Corners’ on our National TV network. lo glossy 
coverage in women’s magazines'. Aboriginal health is renowned 
for Its grim and graphic video footage - a continuous cliche of 
Aboriginal reality' that stands on par with that of Mozambiq '.e, or 
Somalia, or wherever poverty or misery attracts a news-hungry 
world, at least for a moment. 'Aboriginal health' is typically 
portrayed symbolically but not through traditional Aboriginal 
myth or spirituality - rather, through statistics, graphs, and charts 
If we are senous about something, u must’ he quantified . . using 
scientific, valid and trustworthy 'facts’ 

Two assumptions permeate this paper: firstly, that the grim 
realities of Aboriginal health cannot be denied, but that no 
statistical presentation can ever represent the complexities of 
Aboriginal social life and the diversity of Abongmal communities 
Secondly, that careful analysis of the underlying issues rather than 
merely the surface quantifications (and just as importantly, the 
local/regional dcfmilion of. and capacity to act on the underlying 
issues) still remains a raniy rather than a rule There is a plate for 
sialisiics. but we loo often do not question their ongins. meanings 
or scope Therefore, w'hat we don’t need when were talking about 
Aboriginal health’ is either, more bad news’ presented in isolation, 
or, superficial a-hisiorieal accounts of the problem’ and ’the 
solution’ - as if the remedy' is always straight-forward, applies 
everywhere, and is only held back by a lack of resources or an 
inept government The reality, or rather, realities, are not straighi- 
lorward, and die role of government (in Us many guises) ;ts a key 
atlor’ m the ’Abongmal health Siiga’ Is rarely considered closely 
Rather, ilierj is a continual focus upon Aboriginal behaviour’ or 
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‘deprivation’ or problenns’ Governments provide s>cr\’iees. training, 
personnel, infrastructure, people that analyse samples and count 
heads, people that hand over cheques, people who police health 
legislation, write guidelines for grant funds, and provide policies 
and legislation which uphold its principles and attitudes. 
Governments also have cultures, and histones of ways of thinking 
about Abongmaiuv which is all vital to this discussion. It would 
still seem to be the norm for Aboriginal people to be cast in the 
print and electronic media as passive victims in the saga of 
Aboriginal health’ not as agents of advocacy and change and 
certainly not as partners with government in tackling the mynad 
tasks ahead 

In South Australia, the Aboriginal Health Council took the 
initiative to develop an Aboriginal health policy in conjunction 
with Aboriginal agencies. Aboriginal-controlled health services, and 
with the cooperation of the South Australian Health Commission 
which provides public health semces. This has formed part of the 
Council’s Strategic Plan, which has recently been published in 
draft form One of its fundamental tenets (and therefore one that 
must precede any discussion of actual ‘case-studies’ such as Coober 
Pedy) IS that colonialism has left a messy, bloody and multi-faceted 
legacy, for example, the removal of children from parents, the 
economic fragility of communities herded into existence and now 
reliant on government support due to the dispossession of land, 
the failure of successive governments to educate Abonginal people 
adequately or to pass on managcnal skills to community leaders 
Hostility is often felt toward anything that smacks of political 
quick-fixism', unnecessary bureaucracy, or the aggressive or 
judgemental element of police forces (and the wider community 
from which they are drawn), which has contributed to one of the 
most intolerable imprisonment rates in the world 

We feel this introduction has been necessary in order to help 
shatter a prevailing myth that Aboriginal health is basically about 
Tacts’ and ‘remedies’, medicine, ‘hospitals’ and 'doctors’, and the 
‘need for this or that to be done ’for’ Aboriginal people*. Even an 
environmental health focus' widely misses the mark if considered 
in isolation from historical (and very contemporary ) matters. 

This paper argues from a social health perspective, that is. the 
conviction that health is much more than the absence of disease 
and illness . . derived from the Ottowa Charter, the National 
Aboriginal Health Strategy, and so on (WHO 1986; SAHC 19881. ‘ 

U hopes to assist Abonginal organisations and mainstream health 
providers to devise a healthy public health policy for Coober Pedy 
and similar, remote regions (see eg., UPK Report 1987; Hancock 
1990) In particular, we canvas the apparent dimensions of the 
needs presented to Abonginal Health Workers, together with w'hat 
they tell us they are doing in response. 

iSLlDf 1: MAPI 

(SLIDE 2 A. 2B. 2C. TOWN AREA photographs] 

Coober Pedy in ‘outback’ South Australia is home to many 
hundreds of Abonginal people either li nng in the town centre area 
or nearby Umoona Aboriginal Community. Famous for its 
stunning opals and tourism, mysterious disappearances, and 
summer’s scanng heat which drives people to their underground 
homes, Coober Pedy has an extraordinary ethnic mix: even in 
tourist literature it has earned the title of a disconcerting town. 

Before we turn to data on health services however, population data 
presents our first (epistemological) challenge. The 1991 Census 
data for the District Council of Coober Pedy is immediately 
striking from an Aboriginal perspective, as 291 people were 
accounted for on that winter night of June 1991, while there arc 
over 490 people registered in the town health clinic, and there arc 
approximately 100 family names who are regarded as ‘locals’ by 
community leaders As most families are known to be quite large, 
some with 15 people in one dwelling for example, this figure of 
291 is regarded as a gross undercouni Nevertheless, using this 
'statistic’, the Census recorded that of those over 14 years, 30% 
were in the workforce, and 11% were registered as unemployed. 
70'X. were at the same address 5 years ago The latter suggests nearlv 
l-in-3 lived elsewhere, however only a small number of those were 
rc|)orlcdly interstate Movement between Aboriginal centres or 
communities in SA is therefore highlighted, which, as any Alx>nginal 



person will lell you, is quite common for community and cultural 
reasons (see eg.. Gale and Wundersitz 1982). Local knowledge 
confirms a steady traffic betw'een Coober Pedy and Yalata in the 
States far West, as well as Oodnadatta, Port Augusta, Ceduna in SA, 
and Finke in the Northern Territory - which has implications not 
only for record keeping but for health care. 

Of those aged 1 5 or older, 1 7% left school before the age of 1 5 and 
a further 11% did not go to school at all. In other words, l-in-4 
had at most, an education to age 14; while 90% were 'not 
qualified’ and just 3% had qualifications (ie., undergraduate 
diplomas). Hence Commissioner Dodson’s assumption referred to 
in our opening remarks concerning Aboriginal people being the 
most ill-educated’ seems supported by these Coober Pedy figures, 
just 10 people, 7 of whom were female, were recorded as 
attending TAPE for some form of further education at Census time 

On employment, just 18 persons over the age of 15 (1 1%) were 
employed full-time - one half of whom were teenagers. None were 
employers or self-employed. How'ever, and this rermnds us of the 
need to question statistics on Aboriginal issues, 70 people (41%') 
did not tick any boxes on this issue! The reason for this is most 
likely to he in the kinds of issues sketched in our introduction 
such as the fear of government and the past mis-use of research to 
which many Aboriginal communities have become accustomed. Of 
the 129 people who replied concerning their annual incomes, 93% 
were under $20,000, with 67 under $8,000 - way below ihe 
‘poverty line’ 

A total of 52 dwellings were accounted for in the Census, 13 of 
which usually housed 6 or more people despite havnng at most, 3 
bedrooms. Six of the 52 (11%) were owned or being purchased, 
while of the 43 rented, 40 were state owned houses. 

Seventy-five percent of the 85 females over 15 years of age were 
single, either never married, divorced or widowed - but the 
Census Community profiles could not tell us how many of these 
62 women were care-givers of children sole parenthood is 
particularly high amongst Aboriginal people. 

(SLIDE 3A. 3B: HEALTH SERVICE FROM OUTSIDE SHOWING 
PROXIMITY TO HOSPITAL /staff] 

Despite the undercount problem then, we can reasonably safely 
propose many aspects of the demographic profile of this Aboriginal 
community, such as its considerable economic problems, crowded 
housing, the relatively few people in employment or further 
education, and an underlying reluctance on the part of many, to 
tell authorities of their current circumstances - prob^^bly for fear of 
losing what meagre resources they possess. 

We ium now to various health-related data: firstly to deaths data 
from both, the ABS and Aboriginal Health Workers. 

Recent 'Cause of Death' information for Coober Pedy Ibased on 
ABS records from 1986 to 1991] showing a high incidence of heart 
and cerebro-vascular disease, chronic liver disease apparently 
related to alcohol consumption, and injuries from violence 
including homicides and suicide, suggests a community under 
significant stress and facing considerable social difficulties 
(unpublished ABS data 1993) But the difference between ABS and 
Aboriginal Health Worker deaths data is marked partly by their 
respective counts of relevant deaths (that is, 24 versus the health 
workers’ 39 during this period), which highlights the difficulty of 
defining ‘Coober Pedy residents’ for such purposes. As Health 
Worker ‘cause of death’ data was not derived from medical sources 
and was frequently accompanied by marks, it has not been 
compared with the ABS data - but the differences are interesting 

[SLIDE 4 APPROACH TO UMOONA - A DISTANT PHOTO 
ONLY ILLUSTRATING THE GENERAL ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONDITIONS! 

Health workers by and large understand the communities in which 
they live and work They know almost everyone and they are 
con^antly talking to their friends and relations and heating w'hat is 
going on It IS noteworthy that of the 39 deaths reported by them 
2 were due to drowning accidents (one reportedly related to an 
episode of ’heavy drinking’ which took place in Port Augusta), 2 to 
(nher accidents including a pedestrian hit by a car, 1 to suicide. 
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and 2 to homicides tboth siabbinus reportedlv related to domesuc 
violence eases one female and one male viciim - both m their 
20*s). The suicide was also a male in his 20 s Also, of 12 for whom 
a ’stroke’ was suspected, a supplementary cause was listed by 
health workers as ’chronic alcoholism/heaw dnnkcr’. Clearly such 
results indicate the grave concern felt about trauma, especially in 
relation to ’domestic \aolence’ and the overwhelming perception 
that alcohol is related to much illness and many deaths. 

However, death data is notoriously ambiguous the closer one looks 
(Weeramanthri. D’Al^bs. and Mathews ABS death records 

1986-1991 for residents ol Coober Pedv revealed the following 
(see SLIDES! 

(SLIDE 5] 

CAUSE OF DEATH 1986-1991 - ABS RECORDS 
CATEGORY No. 

ACCIDENTS 3 

CEiREBRQVAbCLlAR DMA^L 2 

UIROMC: LIVFR DISFAM- tilRRHOSlS 5 
DISEASES or- THE DIGESTIVE. SYSTEM 1 



HOMICIDE 1 

ISCHAEMIC*. HEARE Pl.M-.AM 4 

NEOPLASMS : 

PERINAEALCONninON 1 

RESPIRATORY-REIATEP S 

TOTAL 24 



With 5 respiratory-related deaths (including 3 from PNEUMONIA 
and one from ’TB’). the concern felt by the Unioona Council over 
respiratory'-rclated conditions is highlighted, but impossible to 
expand upon without further information, and the role of alcohol 
abuse and/or snolence remains unclear from these figures. It is also 
important to note that ‘Injury Prisoning’ related deaths are 
apparently not uncommon for Coober Pedy residents generally, as 
for the years 1990 to 1992 there w'ere 8 such non-Aboriginal 
deaths compared with 2 for Aboriginal people. Of course such 
small numbers are statistically meaningless, and due to the 
disappearances of back-packers in mysterious or violent deaths, or 
the tragic accidents of tourists walking backwards with cameras in 
the opal fields, any comparisons are also fraught with difi.culty 
Clearly, violence is not limited to the Aboriginal community 
Coober Pedy can be a dangerous place to live whoever you are 

(SLIDE 6 shot of mine shaft or warning sign] 

We now turn to illness-related data based upon admissions to 
Coober Pedy hospital dunng the period 1988 - 1992 ISLIDE 7| 
presents the ratio of the number of times it is more likely for an 
Aboriginal person of the same age and sex, as distinct from a nori- 
Aboriginal person, to be hospitalised lor the same type of condition 
m Coober Pedy (expressed as a standard admissions ratio) It is clear 
that for all of the major categones for which at least 10 Aboriginal 
people were admitted between 1988 and 1992, at least twice as 
many admissions of Aboriginal people took place (as non- 
Abonginal admissions - after standardisation by age and sex) - 
and for all but 3 categones, there were more than 5 times as many 
admissions. But this is only the beginning, as 10 times as many 
admissions took place for 'MENTAL DISORDERS', nearly 15 times 
as many for SKlN-related problems; and over 16 times for 
INFECTIOUS AND PARASITIC DISEASES Anecdotal evidence 
suggests that this is more often due to the cytlu re-admissicn of a 
small number ol individuals rather than a large number ol 
Aboriginal people being admitted - but this is yet to be examined 

This extraordinary degree of hospitalisation is lar in excess of that 
previously published for the State as a whole, but accurately 
reflects the profile of SA country admissions data for Aboriginal 
people for 1990 m which 657 Aboriginal people out of evetv 
I, OCX) weie admitted to a hospital, compared with 278 per 1 .000 
for the total population (SAHC 1993 19) 

SLIDE 7 



Obviously in ihe counirv there are fewer GP’s, clinics, community 
health centres. Aboriginal health ser\*ices - fewer choices overall - 
which helps produce such results In Coober Pedy there is also a 
pattern of referral to hospital by the Aboriginal Health Workers 
who often see clients in need of medical attention - for many 
reasons It therefore coulii be a good thing (for Aboriginal health) 
to have such high admission figures for Coober Pedy - it might he 
that conditions are being treated earlier and better than ever 
before. Hence, although it is tempting to draw quick conclusions 
from such results, and it is especially easy to assume from an 
economic rationalist perspective that such a level of health care is a 
worry; only further analysis of many other hospualisation-related 
matters will improve our understanding - (and this will form part 
of on-going research by the Council - using Coober Pedy as a case- 
study of remote health care outside of Aboriginal community 
control 1. 

So we have begun to appreciate the dimension of the hio-medical 
ill-health problems and the utilisation of hospital-based health 
services in Coober Pedy, hut this tells us little about health - and 
what is being done to promote health amongst the .Aboriginal 
communities. 

HEALTH WORKERS' WORK 

The Aboriginal Health Council of South Australia Inc . an 
Aboriginal community-controlled organisation responsible for 
Aboriginal Health policy, research and community health 
coordination, has for many years stationed 4 Aboriginal Health 
Workers (AHW's) there Aboriginal Health Workers have been 
described as the ’grass-roots operatives' or the 'hub and the 
backbone’ of the Aboriginal Health system. The woik of Health 
Workers is poorly understood by the health professions generally, 
and anecdotal evidence also suggests this is the case with regard to 
some Aboriginal communities. Their work helps us to appreciate 
that: (a) the grim picture is not the only one - much is being done 
’on the ground’, every' day of every week, by Abonginal people or 
organisations, for and with other Aboriginal people, to address the 
most serious presenting health needs, and, (b) much more must be 
done outside of the health system itself - both within government and 
Aboriginal communities, to address the short and long-term well- 
being of such communities 

The Council's new Abonginal Community Health Information System, 
(a modified computer-based community health information system 
developed for South Australia's community he^^lth centres), allows 
Health Workers to describe many aspects of their work in some 
detail frr the first time The principal reasons for individual or 
family- - client contact with health w’orkers (who are located in air- 
conditioned huts nearhy the Coober Pedy hospital) were as follows 
IPIE CHART- SLIDE 8j 

SLIDE 8 

There were 1 ,832 attendances for 296 clients over the precious 7 
months (from October 1993 until Apnl this year) since thu record 
keeping began. 

This pie chart shows that 40% of all Abonginal client attendances 
at the Coober Pedy health service w'ere lor health check-ups, 
screenings, immunisations, seeking advice or assistance in relation 
to health problems of relations, and so on, rather than for a 
particular medical problem 'Social problems' of various kinds, 
from unemployment-to-housing to- domestic violence’ - were the 
principal reasons for further 11% of visits to the service 
Interestingly,. 'laceranon/puncture w’ounds’ w'cre common, with 78 
attendances for 44 fieoplc while (and this is probably related). 21 
clients presented (or ’domestic violence' issues over 33 
attendances . Mental/psychological/hehavioural problems 
accounted for a further 10% - the latter, principally for alcohol- 
related problems Various skin problems (5%) and in|iiries & 
poisoning (6%) atxouiuecl for another 11%. leaving 30% for the 
other categories 

Lacking closer at these results, SLIDE 9 sinews the kimls ol i«csiies 
lor which clients were most likely to rerum to health workers tor 
more than one visit 
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SLIDE 9 

Amenai.il Care' (over 5 5 visits |>er ciictu on averaj^e) followed by 
heart-related problems and skin problems (both approximately 4 5 
visits per client) followed closely by alcohol-related problems, 
diabetes Type I and Post Natal Care. It is clearly also significant 
that financial problems, domestic violence, and wounds together 
w'lth appointment reminders feature in this list of issues for which 
people return the most times. 

Overall, it would appear encouraging that assistance is being 
sought for these types of issues - many of which do not result in 
medical attention, rather more often the matters are discussed and 
health workers and clients learn from each other as the Aboriginal 
community works to address its own problems in its own way As 
such discussions are often family ones (which is clear from the 
extra 1,000 attendances also recorded by Health Workers during 
the one-to-one sessions w'lth those registered clients discussed 
above), the learning extends well beyond the more typical 1: 1 
client-contact model of Western health care. A further 405 
attendances look place with persons not registered - which were 
mostly brief, one-off visits 

.As client referrals are frequently made to hospital, it is important to 
realise that this particular Aboriginal Health service offers a 
complimentary approach ti^ that o{ Western health care (with its 
bio-medical focus.* The hospital is also visited by Health Workers 

In addition, from time to time, traditional Aboriginal health 
practitioners are utilised, either by transporting clients to the 
Nganampa Health Service in the AP lands in the far north-west of 
the State, or by bringing one in to Coober Pedy to treat them there 
Health workers therefore liaise also between the client and the 
traditional health providers, as well as the hospital ~ thus 
illustrating their viul, but poorly appreciated, brokerage role. 

But the work of these health workers is not confined to 
individualistic client care, as routinely, they ketp^ in touch with 
wider Aboriginal community life for example, through attendance 
at /uneraK), and, they conduct PROGRAMS lor groups of people, 
eg , for the fcpllowing (SLIDE lOl. 

SLIDE 10 

• Aged care/healih 

• Asthma 

• Child Health 

• Diabetes Hv'penension 

• Disability Assessm t needs 

• Domestic Violence W/shop 

• Drug 6i Alcohol Discuss lon/Substancc Abuse 

• Emotional Health- Self Esteem 

• Headlice 

• Health Promotion 6i Education 

• Meals 

• Physiotherapy /Sports 

• School Healili Check 

• School health class 

• Senior girls - Sexuality 

• Sc'xuality • general group 

• Sexuality Sc*lf Esteem Se.xuality (sciux>l) 

• Women's health 

In addilRin. intcrsectorul collaboration involving these Health 
Workers by way of support or liaison with other agencies, n Kited 
to the following ISLIDE 1 1 1 

SLIDE 1 1 

• AHe. Policy Planning 

• Anti Povcriy / commiiniiy development tPACS) 

• CATHS - Child Developmcni 6i immunisation 

• ( best Clin u X Ray 



Child Care Centre 

Child health / Child Protection panel 
Community Development, future Planning 
Ears Nose & Throat specialist clinic 
Eye health - trachoma 
Eye Health / trachoma clinic 
Family Planning / cervical screenmg 
Family Well-bemg 

HIV AIDS Education: school Program Pbnning 

HIV/AIDS National conference 

Interpreter Language Course 

Meals on Wlieels 

Paediatrician 

Respiratory health - TB Screening 

- Asthma 

Rural Advisory Committee tele-conference 

School Educauon 

Substance Abuse Committee 

Women s Health - Cervical Screening 

So you can also see how critical Health Workers are to wider 
aspects of the implementation of primary health care or social 
health philosophy, in the health system and beyond. 

We interviewed the Co-ordinator of the AHW's (the only non- 
Aboriginal of the team of 4 - a registered nurse who has worked in 
Coober Pedy for 1 7 years) - to invnte her opinion about ‘what has 
made a difference?’ After consulting the health workers, she 
commented that family planning, cervncal cancer screening, general 
compliance with health worker suggestions, sores, and eye 
problems ... all had improved. However, ear problems and skin 
sores remained a constant concern as did the effects of alcohol and 
other drugs on the health of Aboriginal people as a whole - 
especially on infants and even upon the unborn. They also 
commented on the reluctance of teenagers to seek health advice or 
attention. She felt hygiene-related concerns such as scabies and 
sores directly reflected poor quality housing, overcrowding, and 
other environmental health matters such as the cost of water, dog 
health, and so on - and the need for further health education 
amongst the community - to which we will return later. 

We asked these health workers how they felt they were managing 
the constant demand for health services and if they felt resources 
were adequate? Tes generally* came the reply - apart from the lack 
of basic office equipment (a fax and copier) - which necessitated 
frequent time-wasting trips to the hospital. 

Their vision for the Aboriginal community of Coober Pedy is for 
more jobs, more housing of a good quality, less violence and 
substance abuse, better coordination and cooperation between the 
Aboriginal community generally and the wider community, and a 
more united approach from within the Aboriginal communities 
which could better motivate families to take responsibility for their 
own health as much they are able. 

Looking beyond the work of health workers, other services within 
Coober Pedy currently operate in these fields which are also 
directly concerned with Aboriginal well-being (SLIDE 121: 

SLIDE 12 

WIDER PROGRAMS OPERATING IN COOBER PEDY 
AGED CARE 

CDEP- EMPLOYMENT (UNDER DlSCL'SSlONl 

CHILD CARE 

CRIME PREVENl ION 

FAMILY CARE 

HOMEMAKERS PROGRAM 

HOUSING 

YOUTH PRtX»R/\M 

There is also a Coober Pedy Community Development Committee 
It is surprising that programs arc not currently operating in the 
fields of either Suhvtance Abuse or Domestic Violence - ones that 
everyone knows can be inter-related and which are again a major 
soune of eoiRern in the town • although there has apparently Ix-cii 
funding approval for Domestic Violence services 

A recent Child Health workshop highlighted the need for the 
Community to ISLIDE Hi 
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CHILD HEALTO WORKSHOP 

• TAKE GREATER RESPONSIBIUTY FOR CHILDREN'S CARE 

. REGARD THEM AS THE FUTURE AND EXPRESS PRIDE IN 
THEM 

. NOT EXPECT TOO MUCH OF AGENCIES OR HEALTH 
WORKERS. AND TO CONTROL ALCOHOL-RELATED 
PROBLEMS AMONGST ADULTS SO AS NOT TO NEGATIVELY 
AFFECT THE KIDS 

which apin highhghied the problem of substance use in the 
region. 

In addition, the workshop raised the lack of 'communication, 
consultation, and coordination' between services and 
parents/community leaders, and lack of self-esteem amongst 
parents was listed as a source of many problems leading to 
substance abuse and poor parenting. This in turn, was linked to 
lack of education, and the lack of empo\verment in the Community 
Two pages oj strategies were recommended to begin to ueal with this 
including the need for reconciliation programs to promote 
Abonginal/non^Ahonginal respect anti understanding, 
recreational/drop‘in facilities particularly /i>r the vouth and parents, 
and for training/s/jiils-building in communitv dciision-malcing and 
“maiiing things happen” 

Similar workshops have been held on Aged Care and Youth Issues, 
v'hich raised many matters of a similar kind - and which are being 
followed up at present by AHC Health Workers The need for 
better resources and more staff for care of the elderly has been 
stressed in conversations with Health Workers 



In conclusion, Aboriginal health in Coober Pedy is only 
simplistically ’encapsulated’ by data about illness, death, or even 
what programs are running where It is a dynamic town and 
community, with much traffic to and from the CedunaA'alata 
communities, and even the '^ort Augusta region. Abonginal leaders 
who have lived in the town for many years have said that 'they 
understand how whitc/eilos get disillusioned' . . it is a town with big 

problems, big environmental obstacles, and not so big resources. 

The obvious source of employment in the town which is tourism is 
not at present being ’tapped’ in any significant way by the 
Aboriginal community (for a hos: of reasons that require a separate 
project to explore), and financial difficulty is commonplace We 
should also remember this is a town where just to have water in 
your household can cost up to S240 a month - that’s nearly 
S3, 000 a year! - and where isolation, lack of support and 
community infrastructure minimises the likelihood of continuity 
amongst professionals - which means some services are still very 
thin on the ground while others remain non-existent. Dogs are 
thought to continue to be a major problem despite attempts to deal 
with them by the Umoona Council. The dust is often a 
precipitating factor in respiratory conditions Hearing oroblems are 
reported to be widespread but this is another area for which 
systematic research has seemingly never taken place. Food quality 
IS often reported to be poor, with insufficient variety - and of 
course it too is quite expensive relative to other less remote 
locations. Local publicans profit handsomely from the over- 
indulgence of alcohol by some Aboriginal people which has 
prompted other shop-owners to suggest the 'solution' to the 
’problem’ of Abonginal drinkers in the town centre is to ‘take them 
back to Umoona’ . thus indicating a racist element in the town 
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It has not been possible in the time available to receive direct input 
to this discussion paper from members of the Umoona Aboriginal 
Community Inc - who are considering this paper for their own 
purposes Other matters would need to be canvassed in a 
comprehensive account of public health iii this remote 'outback' 
region, such ;is the quality of c<ire provided at the Coober Pedy 
Hospital, the hospitalisation of residenLs in Adelaide rather than in 
Coober Pedy (about which, data is being pursued at present), the 
relationship between traditional culture and health in the region, 
and an evaluation of other government serv'ices stationed there and 
I he poliiics under which they operate. There is clearly much scope 



for further dialogue and action in the face of the considerable 
challenges this unique place presents. 

We have seen evidence of some level of intersectoral collaboration 
in Coober Pedy but from the perspective of this organisation, what 
still seems to be lacking is action that can be clearly seen to be 
flowing from strong government commitment to Aboriginal health 
policy in the wake of the National Aboriginal Health Strategy 
(NAHSWP 1989). That is. there is no clear model of partnership 
and collaboration with Aboriginal organisations 'on the ground' - 
ones which are regarded as those in control of their p>eople*s well- 
being. Neither is there a vision for the reform of ’mainstream' 
service provision to Aboriginal people. These are precisely what 
the Council's own Strategic Plan and Abonginal Health Policy aims 
to promote. This ‘double-edged sword’ approach assumes that 
resjxmsibility must be taken on both ’sides' of this cultural arena - 
with the principal onus remainint» with the State 

Two things have therefore been argued; firstly, that the daily 
activities of Aboriginal people and organisations chipping away at 
the monumental iceberg of disadvantage and oppression— in the 
wake of the failures of the colonial state to address their needs and 
recognise their right to self-determination over many generations - 
should command greater recognition and respect from other health 
professionals r.nd the media alike - rather than the endless saga of 
the 'negatives' in isolation. Indeed, it is clear that considerable 
effort is exerted daily in very difficult social circumstances and 
work environments. Following this. Aboriginal organisations also 
should be given the right to make mistakes. . . 

And secondly, that poor housing and unemployment in particular 
are^ntiamentallv unhealthy social realities which greatly increase the 
likelihood of substance abuse and crime which funher undermines 
a community’s capacity to respond to its multiple needs. While 
. alcohol-focussed services would appear to again be needed after 
having been shut down in the late 1980’s, they must not be 
provided in isolation from jobs and adequate shelter. 

A planned, consultative, and systematic approach is therefore vital 
to the future of this community, else the kinds of bio-medical 
profiles we have canvassed today will persist Things have changed 
in the decade which has passed since The Report of the Committee of 
Review of Aboriginal Health in South Australia (Foley 1984). 
Aboriginal organisations are working for the good of their own 
people - but they are continually hampered by forces beyond their 
control, besides the harsh climate of the region. 

With regard to services currently not being provided but for which 
monies ! e been allocated, it would seem w'e do not fully 
understai'U why for example. Coober Pedy remains bereft of 
adequate services for those afflicted by 'domesuc violence' - which 
together with substance abuse related problems, appears to be 
having a major toll on the community including its health and 
welfare workers. 

In terms of future research, there is a clear need to move well 
beyond the usual statistical overviews common in Aboriginal 
health accounts, to explore particular socio-cultural ethnographic 
perspectives, but the gate has shut on traditional anthropological 
methods which for decades managed to ignore consideration of the 
actions and policies of the state, and which have contributed to 
research becoming a dirty word in many .Aboriginal communities 
because they ignored fundamental issues of jusuce. Only politically 
astute, ethnographic research can begin to unravel questions such 
as why available resources are not utilised (if indeed they are 
available), why so few people are doing further education courses, 
whether the treatment of hospitalised Aboriginal people is 
appropriate, or which services or programs run by health workers 
are meeting their goals Such qualitative research is still remarkably 
■ibscm in ihis vital policy arena in Australia 

Finally then, it must be assened that much is going on in response 
to many needs in the Coober Pedy region - by Aboriginal people 
and for Aboriginal people in particular - but many important 
• questions remain before an adequate regional healthy public policy 
can be constructed based upon maximi’m Aboriginal input The 
Aboriginal Health Council, having taken the initiative to f.irilitate 
South Austraha s draft Strategic Pl.in and Aboriginal Health Policy 
looks forward to constructive discussion over its recommendations 
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US u does also lo evidence of commiimem lo ii by mamsiream 
services) !i is hoped ihai research such as this, focussing on the 
complexities of health care in Goober Pedy, has conlnbul**d to this 
process - in particular by highlighting the danger of simple 
solutions to complex problems, and of failing to recognise the vnial 
role of Abonginal health workers in the implemenution of primary 
health care pnnciples 
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IDENTIFYING HEALTH NEEDS IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 



Rosalind Welch - Australia 
ABSTRACT 

This .tudy was designed to develop a quick methodology to identify the health care needs of a niral community and to determine what faaors make 
these communities “happy" or “unhappy" w'Uh respea to medical service provision. 

Two mral towns of approximately 4.000 people were chosen from different health regions of Western Australia. These two towns were comparable 
m terms ol their population and the types of health and medical services currently available. 

The methodology consisted of interviews with health care providers and key community informanis as well as a community que^ionnairc^ This 
questionnaire was administered in one of the following three ways: by post, hand delivered or filled out by the researcher and respondent logei er 

The results of the study showed that hand delivery of the community questionnaire yielded the highest response rate while also ^ing the tel 
expensive methodology option. The interviewing process showed that key community informants offered no new information in addition to that 
already provided by the health care providers. Furthermore, all key points would have been coveted by inteiviewing approximately 60% ol all health 
care providers m each community. 

Both towns indicated problems with aspects of their health care not uncommon to other rural towns. Access to female GP service, mental health 
services and services for the aged were perceived to be inadequate for both towns to varying degrees. In both towns, pnoniy was placed on curative 
rather than preventive services. There were significant differences between the two towns in their level of satisfaction with GP and "ospiu. 
in particular after hours access and the ability to get an appointment quickly. The majoniy of respondents in both towns did agree that the sundard 
of GP care was good and that the CPs were concerned and compassionate 

Above all other health services (including preventive services), the GP and the hospital are rated as the most important services for the jj^kh and 
wellbeing of the community The level of satisfaction with GP and hospital services determines whether a community is medically happy or 
“unhappy" 



PROJECT OUTLINE 

This research projeci has been developed by the Deparlmenl of 
General Pracuce in conjunciion wuh WACRRM (The Western 
Australian Centre for Remote and Rural Medicine) at The 
University of Western Australia. 

There were three main objectives of this project: 

1 To develop a quick methodology to identify health care 
needs and manpower problems of a rural town. 

2 To empower rural communities to initiate inien’entions 
aimed at solving their health care problems 

3 To determine what factors make rural communities “happy" 
or “unhappy" with respect to medical service provision. 

The project has been funded by both RHSET (Rural Health 
Support. Education and Training scheme) and the Health 
Department ol Western Australia through the Productivity 
Improvement Program 

Two rural towns of approximately 4,000 people each were chosen 
(or this project One in the Central Whcaihclt (Town ‘A’) and the 
other in the Great Southern region (Town 'B') These towns were 
chosen hccause they have a similar population and comparable 
health services 



methodology 

The research methodology was designed to test various methods of 
identifying health care needs in a rural community The project 
commenced in January 1993 and field work in the two towns was 
undertaken in July and August. The project, including the 
community feedback phase, is due (or completion in July 1994. 

1. Community Questionnaire 

The questionnaire consisted of around 30 questions. Some were 
open-ended questions that required respondents to give opinions 
and comments eg: whal do you think arc the mom problems in health 
care facing your community. The majority of questions however 
required respondents to give a rating on a scale of 1 to 5 or to 
agree or disagree with given statements. Three questions asked the 
respondent to give details of their household and its health 
problems Many of the questions related to rating satisfaction with 
existing health services and suggestions for improvement 

This questionnaire was administered by 1 of 3 methods 

1 Poslaf - Questionnaires were sent to an individual from a 
• randomly picked household from the Electoral Roll 
including a Reply paid envelope They were sent to equal 
numbers’ of males and females This method was used to 
” survey residents whc> lived outside the town centre 2(TX’ c>f 
this population was sent a questionnaire 
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2 hand ddivenf mtthod - In this case the (iiiestionnairc and a 
reply paid envelope were personally delivered by research 
assistants who were well known in their respective towns. 
An attempt was made to balance here for gender. This 
method was used to survey residents who lived within the 
town itself and every 5lh house was approached 

3 Seniors ^roup - In this case the questionnaire was completed 
by the respondent and the researcher together Both Town 
'A' and Town 'B' have Senior citizens centres run by Home 6i 
Community Care where senior citizens meet for 'iicals and 
activities With the assistance of these HACC co-ordinators. 
senior citizens were approached and asked to complete a 
questionnaire. 

In Town 'A', questionnaires w'ere also left at the front counter of 
the hospital reception area for any interested individuals to take, 
however this only resulted m 5 additional questionnaires being 
returned 

Prior to our arrival in each town an article was published in the 
local paper outlining the research project and asking for co- 
operation from community members. Local health and Shire 
personnel w'ere also contacted in advance 

The response rates to the community questionnaire are shown m 
Box 1 



Box 1 : Response rates. Towm 'A' and Town 'B' 



TOWN A' 



TOWN IV 



73% 

tResponiC rate of questionnaire) 



68 % 

(Response rate of quesuonnaire) 



248HOLSEHOI.nS- N% OP 
TOTAL NUMBER Ol- 
HOUSEHOLDS IN SHIRE 



226 HOUSEHOLDS - 1 7% OP 
TOTAL NUMBER OP 
HOUSEHOLDS IN SHIRE 



The ag-: structure of both samples obtained through the 
questionnaire was representative of the actual population when 
compared to 1991 Census data (see Figures 1 and 2) 

Figure 1: Age structure of total sample and Census 1991, 

Town *A‘ 




asAupvE i/]ii 
□ CENSUSfStlOl 







Figure 2: Age structure of total sample and Census 1991, 
Town 'B' 




!n both towns, the hand delivery group achieved a better response 
rate than the postal group, in the ord^r of 7% higher (or both 
towns The postal resjxinse rates for Town ’A’ and Town B' were 
hd'l* and bV)f. rerqx’C lively The hand delivery response rales lor 



Town 'A' and Town B’ were 7b% and 70% respectively The 
higher overall response rate in Town 'A' could be explained by the 
high media coverage we received through local radio. 

The questionnaire w-as a methodology technique directed 
specifically at community members. A different methodology was 
employed to gather information from health care providers and 
other key community informants. This took the form of an 
interview. 

2. Interviews 

These interviews were designed to be loosely structured and 
consisted of 10 questions or discussion headings Topics for 
discussion included the interviewees perception of the hospital, 
the GPs and other health services. Interviewees were also given the 
opportunity to make suggestions on any changes they would like 
to see to health care in their community. 

Interviews were conducted on a one-to-one basis with all available 
health care providers in each town. These included the GPs, DON, 
Community health and other allied health personnel (Town W' = 
19 and Town ‘B’ = 22) 

.As well as health care providers we interviewed as many key 
community informants as possible. These interviews were also 
conducted on a one-to-one basis. Individuals in thib group 
included the Shire prestdent. a representative from the CAVA, the 
high school principal and members of sporting clubs and other 
■community organisations. (Tovsti *A' and Tovsti ‘B’ = 16) 



RESULTS 

There were significant differences documented between Town A* 
and Town 'B' with regard to satisfaction with health care servnees in 
the town. A selection of results which best illustrate these 
differences is presented in this paper. 

Overall satisfaction with GP services 

Respondents to the community questionnaire were required lo laic 
specific aspects of their GP's care, for example, the ability to get an 
appointment quickly and availability after hours. Table 1 illustrates 
how respondents rated overall GP care. 



Tabic 1 



R/\TE OVERALL GP CARF 


TOWN 'A' 
(n*221) 


TOWN B' 
(n»l94) 




%(n) 


%(n) 


EXCELLENT TO V CjOOD 
CjOOD 

FAIR rO POOR 


47(103) 
39 (84) 
14(30) 


90(174) 

9(17) 

1(1) 


TOTAL 


100% (217) 


100% (192) 




Missmg«4 


Missing* 2 



There was a significant difference between the two towns and the 
rating of overall GP care Cp < O.Ol). Significantly more respondents 
in Town *B’ rated their GP’s care as excellent to very' good than in 
Town ’A' 

Overall satisfaction with Hospital services 

Respondents to the community questionnaire were required to rate 
particular aspects of their local hospital’s care such as the nursing 
care, emergency care and specialist services Table 2 shows how 
respondents rated overall hospital care in the two towns 



Tabic 2 



R.MLOVT.RM.I. 


lOWNA' 


\ovrsw 


HOSPITAL lari- 


(n»24B) 


(n*220) 




%(n) 


‘X. (n) 


I XCEI.I FNTTOV(K)On 


59(127) 


8M165) 


GOOD 


25 (53) 


15(30) 


l AlRTO POOR 


10(34) 


2(4) 


\0\M. 


100% (214) 


100%(l'W) 



1 



Missjnn** 



MisMne«J7 
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There was a significant dil fere nee between the two towns and the 
ramiR ol overall hospital care (p < 0 01) Si^nilicanily more 
tes[)ondenis in Town ’A* rated overall hospital care as iair to poor, 
in the order of eight times as many as Town B’ 

Importance given to hospital remaining open 

As part of the community questionnaire, respondents were asked 
“How important do youjed il is that your hospital remain open within 
(he fommunitv?'* In both towns, over 95% of respondents indicated 
that It was very important' for the hospital to remain open (see 
Table 3) The hospital, along with the GP, was rated as the most 
important part of the health care system. 



Table 3 



KEEP HOSPITAL OPEN 


TOWN A 
(n-248) 


TOWN -B’ 
(n»226) 




%(n) 


%(n) 


VTRY IMl'ORTANT 
SOMEWHAT IMPORTANT 
not IMPORTANT 


97(239) 

2(5) 

1 U) 


99 (221) 
1(3) 


TOTAL 


100% (245) 


100% (224) 




Missing * 3 


Missing * 2 



There were a %'ariety of reasons g(iven as to why the hospital should 
remain open. Of primary' importance was the proximity of the 
local hospital to the community. 

In particular, respondents felt it was; 

• too far to travel to other hospitals 

• it was important to keep patients close to home and family 

• and it was important for convenience and accessibility 
Other reasons included: 

• both hospitals have large catchment areas 

• the communities felt it was essential, even a basic right, to have 
access to emergency services locally 

Health care delivery issues 

The community questionnaire asked respondents in each town to 
rate whether particular health care issues were a problem for their 
community They could be rated as a serious problem, a mild 
problem or not a problem. There were significant differences 
Ixrtween Town ‘A’ and Town 'B' in the ratings of these health care 
delivery issues (p <0.01. see Table 4) 

Table 4 

TOWN ‘A- town"*? 

\ lEALTl 1 C^RE (n«248) (n-226) 



PL1.1VERY IsSLE senous 

1 


mild 

% 


no 

problem 


sc nous 


mild 

% 


no 

problem 


1 Too few GPs 
or services 


28 


49 


23 


2 


12 


86 


2 Too far to travel 10 
gel good care 


23 


34 


43 


3 


10 


HI 


3 Care is loo expensive 


20 


33 


41 


9 


22 


60 


4 Access 10 emergency 
care is poor 


14 


35 


51 


2 


10 


88 


5 U takes loo long to 
gel an appoinimeni 


13 


41 


40 


1 


21 


78 


0 Some nurses are I'f 
low quality 


0 


23 


71 


1 


lo 


83 


7 Limiicd access to 
female tiP 


29 


41 


30 


b 


38 


SO 


H Uck of alternative 
medicine 


17 


33 


50 


II 


50 


33 



Tor two ol these health issties there were ouisianding differences 
Ix'tween the two towns firstly, the issue of the number of GPs was 
of particular concern for Town 'A' respondents A total of 77% of 



respondents in Town *A’ indicated that this issue was a mild to 
serious problem while in Town ’B’ this figure was only 14%. 

Secondly, access to female GP services The number of people who 
thought access to a female GP was a serious problem in Town ’A’ 
was over four times greater than the number of people in Town ‘B’ 
Part-time female GP services had recently become available in 
Town ‘A’ at the time the questionnaire was circulated. Many 
respondents indicated that as yet they were unaware of the female 
GP service. The issue of access might be expected to improve as 
people become aware of this service. 

Destination for health care needs 

Respondents to the questionnaire were also asked to indicate 
where any member of their household would go for a variety of 
health care needs (see Tables 5-8). Respondents could reply ‘not 
applicable' if the health care scenario did not apply to them. 



Acutely ill child 
Tabfe 5 



DESTINATION 


TOWN *A' 


TOWN B* 




(n«248) 


(n«226) 




%(n) 


%(n) 


LOCAL 


69(12.3) 


80(137) 


REGIONAL CENTRE 




8(13) 


PERTH 


30(53) 


12(21) 


OTHER 


1 (3) 


— 


TOTAL 


100% (179) 


100% (171) 


> 

1 


Missing =• 25 


N/A * 36 Missi.ig* 19 



In both towns the majority prefer to use local services first. Town *B' 
respondents were more likely to utilise their regional centre than 
Town ‘A’. Town A' respondents seem to rely more heavily on Perth as 
a destinauon. There are two Paediatric speculists that visit the regional 



centres of both Town A' and Town B' but this does not seem to alter 
the decision of Town 'A' respondents to go direcdy to Perth. 


Delivery of a baby 
Table 6 






DESTINATION 


TOWN 'A' 


TOWN 




(n«248) 


(n*226) 




%(n) 


%(n) 


LOCAL 


79(150) 


87(150) 


REGIONAL CENTRE 


1(1) 


6(10) 


PERTH 


17(33) 


6(10) 


OTHER 


3(5) 


1(1) 


TOTAI. 


100% (189) 


100% (171) 


N/A - 37 


Missing - 22 


N/A * 39 Missing * 1 6 



In both towns, the majority use local services first. Town 'A 
respondents are more likely to use Perth than their regional centre. 
Town B' respondents utilise Perth and the regional services 
equally. There is a resident Obstetrician in the regional centre of 
Town 'B' and a visiting Obstetrician to Town ‘A’. However, visiting 
specialist services are not accessible in an emergency situation. 
This could explain why, in the case of delivery of a baby, 
respondents indicate Perth as a preferred destination to the 
regional centre. 



Mental health counselling 
Table 7 



miSTlNATlON 


TOWN 'A- 
(n«248) 


TOWN 'B- 
(n«226) 




% (n) 


% (n) 


LOCAL 


27 (40) 


41 (53) 


REGIONAL (T.NTRE 


3(5) 


35(46) 


PERTH 


70(103) 


24(31) 


OTHER 


— 


— 


lOlAl 


100% (148) 


100% (130) 


► 


N7A « 64 Missing ■ 36 


N/A *64 Missing -32 
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In Town B’ almost equal numlxT of respondents w-ould use local or 
re^ioiul services for this health care need In Town A’ the 
ouustandim; majonly ol respondents would go straight to Perth and 
bypass the regional centre There is one part-time resident 
Psychiatrist in the regional centre of Town ’B’ There is one regularly 
visiting Psychiatrist to the regional centre of Town ‘A’ although it 
was reported that this semce is not readily accessible to Town ‘A’ 
residents. Both towns have some visiting social worker and 
counselling services and some access to Psychiatnc nursing ser\aces 



Women’s health care 
Table 8 



DF.STlNAnON 


TOWN VV 


TOWN 1V 




tn«24B) 


tn*22b) 




% in) 


% tn) 


LOCAL 


B4 (IBO) 


85U78) 


REGIONAI CENTRE 


— 


13(27) 


PERTH 


14 02)2 O) 




OTHER 


2 0) 


-- 


TOTAL 


100% (222) 


100% (20«^) 



N7A » 1 3 Missing » 1 3 N/A » ^ Missing » 1 1 



Local ser\'ices are used more frequently than other locations. Once 
again it can be seen that Town B' respondents utilise and rely on 
their regional centre, while Town ’A* respondents rely more heavily 
on Perth facilities In all cases outlined in Tables 5-S, there was a 
significant difference between the two towns (p < 0 01). 

It is interesting to note that Town ’A‘ is actually closer to Perth , by 
road, than Town ’B‘ by approxinutely 100 kilometres. This might 
explain the higher degree to which Town ‘A’ respondents utilise 
Perth services. However, it does not explain the reluctance, in all 
these health care scenarios, to utilise the regional centre which is 
actually en route to Perth. 

Changes to health care 

A question that was common to both the community questionnaire 
and the interviews centred on changes that respondents would like 
to make to health care in their community Table 9 illustrates some 
of the suggested changes made by respondents to the 
questionnaire in both towns 



Table 9 



TOW’N A- 




TOWN B' 




(top 5 changes given) 




(top 5 changes given) 


1 GPs 




1 No changes needed 


(32%) 


2 Hospiul 


(21%) 


2 Allied health services 


(20%) 


3 Specialist services 


(20%) 


3 Specialist services 


(19%) 


4. No changes needed 


ll4%) 


4 GPS 


(12%) 


5. Allied health services 


(13%) 


5. Aged care 


(10%) 



NB. Perce nlagcs do noi add lo 100% as respondents could make multiple responses 



TOWN ‘A* 

In Town A’, respondents made suggestions on GP services more 

than any other aspect of their health care system The hospital and 

specialist services were also mentioned frequently 

To give more detail on these suggested changes 

• GPs — Increase number of GPs, improve after hours acces^s 

♦ Hospital — Town *A* should have the regional hospital, more 
staff required especially in the outpatients and X-ray 
departments after hours. 

• Specialist services — Increase number of specialist visits / 
access 

♦ Allied health services — Additional Chemist required / longer 
hours on weekends, more professional counselling services; 
improve Silver Chain ser\'icc 

TOWN ‘B' 

Town ‘B‘ respoiuieiiLs indicated more' than anything else that they 

were satisfied with lutrent health care and required no c lunges 



be made Then suggestions lor change centred around allied health 
and specialist services 

To give more detail on these suggested changes 

• Allied health services - Upgrade Dental facility, additional 
Chemist / longer hours; Hydrotherapy pool 

• Specialist services — Increase number of visiting specialists 

• GPs - After hours availability. 

• Aged care - Aged accommodation and nursing home facilities. 

DISCUSSION 
Methodology Review 

The most effective method for questionnaire distribution was hand 
delivery' by local people to approximately 15-20% of the shire s 
population. Not only did the hand delivery method achieve the 
higiiest response rate for return of the questionnaire but it was also 
administered at the lowest cost. More importantly however was the 
fact that the information given in the questionnaires by the hand 
delivery group was not significantly different from that given by 
the postal group The seniors group did not offer any new 
information. If the ob)ective of the methodology is to be quick 
than the hand delivery' meihod appears to be most appropnate 

In assessing the interviews with health care providers and key 
communily informants it was found that the key community 
informants did noi offer any new key information that was not 
supplied by the health care providers Anecdotal information is 
always useful and interesting but if the methodology is to be 
"quick" then the results of this study indicate that it is not 
necessary lo interview any key community informants For 
credibility within the community it is appropriate for some to be 
interviewed, in particular the Shire president, the high school 
principal and a representative from the CWA. It was also not 
necessary to interview aP the health care providers. The key health 
issues for each community were covered by interviewing 
approximately 60% of the health care providers 

GP Services 

In both towns, important prionty is placed on curative rather than 
preventive services. In particular the GP is rated as the most 
important part of the health care system. This supports the 
findings of Humphreys and Weinard (1991). Satisfaction with GP 
services is central to whether a town is ’‘happy or “unhappy with 
Its medical services. 

The differences between Town ‘A* and Tow'n ‘B’ were significant 
and well defined. Although the same proportion in each town 
stated they have a current personal GP (>90%), there were 
significant differences in the way respondents rated aspects of their 
GP's care. There were significant differences between particular 
aspects of care, especially after hours access and the ability to get 
an appointment quickly. Although the majority in both towns 
agreed that the standard of GP care was good and that the GPs 
were concerned and compassionate, these ratings were 
significantly higher in Town B’. Town ’B’ respondents stated it was 
easier to get an appointment quickly and there was greater access 
after hours. Respondents in Town 'B* rated overall GP care 
significantly more favourably than in Town ‘A’ 

Although most respondents (>90% in both towns) indicated their 
personal GP was local there were differences in the reasons given 
for the use of a non-local GP. In Town 'A the important reasons 
included concerns regarding privacy and confidentiality as well as 
the search for a better quality service. In Town B’ the use of a non- 
local GP centred on proximity to work and shopping 

There was significantly more concern over the number of doctors 
in Town A‘. This is a topical issue with many people indicating the 
“ need for a third full-time doctor in the town This is not an issue 
lor Town ‘B* which presently has 3 5 GPs The health caie 
providers and key community informants that were interviewed 
indicated that the current number of GPs was adequate and they 
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ERJC . 




also emphasised that the CPs co-operaie lOReihcr. are dedicaied, 
respec’icd and involved in die eommuniiv 

The perceived lack of CPs in Town ‘A’ is pan of the overall 
dissatisfaction that respondents in this town have with GP services. 
However, approximately half of the health care providers and key 
community informants that were interviewed inditated that the 
current number of doctors was adequate. However, it was 
reiterated through these interviews that weekend coverage by the 
GPs was problematical and that there was poor communication 
Ivtween the doctors. 

Women's Health Services 

Access to female GP ser\aces is a significantly greater problem for 
Town 'A* respondents than Town ’B’ respondents. Currently there 
IS one female GP who visits Town ‘B’ from the regional centre and 
one pan-time female GP in Towm ’A’ (at the time of this report). 
Many residents m Town ‘A’ were unaware of this service or were 
experiencing difficulty in accessing this service. Respondents to the 
questionnaire indicated that local services are preferred for 
women's health care (84%) in Town ‘A’, but if non-local ser\nces 
were used there was a greater tendency to use Perth-based services 
in favour of regional centre services In Town ‘B’ local ser\nces were 
used for women’s health (85%) Inadequacies in womens health 
appeared to be less outstanding for Town 'B*. although other 
reports have documented a general lack of women's health scnices 
and access to adequate information lor women in the Great 
Southern health region (CSIRO / Curtin Centre for Applied 
Psychology 1992). There was greater use of regional services by 
Town ’B’ respondents. 

HOSPITAL SERVICES 

Hospitals, along with GPs. are rated as the most important curative 
services by respondents in both towns. Town 'B' respondents were 
significantly more satisfied with overall hospital care. There were 
10% of respondents in Town 'A’ who rated overall hospital care as 
fair to poor compared with only 2% in Town ’B'. Similarly, nursing 
care, staff concern and compassion and comfort were all rated 
significantly higher by Town “B" respondents. The unhappiness 
with medical services in a town appears not to be restricted to the 
satisfaction uath GP services but is also closely integrated with the 
satisfaction with hospital services. This is not surprising as the GP 
and the hospital are both rated as important services for a 
community’s health and wellbeing 

The importance of the local hospital is further supported by the 
majonty of respondents who feel it is very important to keep the 
local hospital open The issue of proximity is of importance as 
respondents stated that if their local hospital were to close it would 
he too far to travel to the next one. In both towns the hospital 
services a large catchment area and this was another reason given 
as to why it should remain open 

Information obtained through interviews with health care 
providers and key community informants reiterated concerns that 
were expressed through the questionnaires but with more detail. 
The hospital in Town ’A’ was perceived as having a good 
reputation and recent improvements to servnees have improved the 
hospital s image. There were perceived problems with the under 
utilisation of SHLS (State Health Laboratory Services) and access to 
alter hours X-ray services lnterviewei:s perceived that some of the 
community were critical of the hospital and this view was 
supported by the ratings of hospital services in the community 
questionnaire 

In Town ‘B’ the hospital was highly regarded and seen as fnendly 
•Hid personal Some allied health services, for example 
Occupational therapy and Speech therapy were considered to be 
less than adequate and some inter\'iewoes expressed a wish for 
more surgery to be performed in the hospital 

The inter\'iew's provided more detail on each hc^spital than the 
community cjciestioiiiiaire bv mentioning siu-cific problems and 
issues Overall judgements and ratings of hospital serv’ices were 
measured by the questionnaire The differences between the two 
mwTLs illustrate the higher level of satisfaction in Town ‘B’ and the 



in.poriance of hospital services in the felt ' happiness" with medical 
service provision 

Emergency care 

There were significant differences between the two towns in their 
perceived access to emergency care. In Town ‘A'. 49% found access 
to emergency care as a mild to serious problem compared to 12% 
in Town B’. There were also significant differences in the ratings of 
emergency care at the hospital. In Town A’ 30% of respondents 
rated this as fair to poor whereas in Town ‘B’ this figure was only 
4% The majority of respondents in both towns indicated that it 
was “very important” to keep the local hospital open and 
emergency access was given as an important reason why. along 
with proximity and catchment area issues. 

Ambulance services were rated as high quality by both 
communities but more so in Town 'B*. There were very few' 
respondents who made negative comments regarding ambulance 
services in either town. Across all interv'iews with health care 
pro\nders and key community informants, the general consensus 
was that the ambulance service was highly regarded and the Royal 
Flying Doctor Service was seen as responsive and well utilised 

Mental Health Services 

Access to mental health services was a problem verbalised by 
interviewees in both Town A' and Town B‘ There w'as particular 
dissatisfaction with services m Town A’ and respondents 
commented that there was a lack of serv'ices for this health care 
need. This supports other research into this particular topic 
(Lewin. Hobbs. Straton <Sr Sweene>' 1992) which found that the 
main criticism of current mental health services for the Central 
Wheatbelt region “was simply that services did not exist." GPs in 
the Central Wheatbelt have expressed a need for more Psychiatric 
specialist services as currently there is only one visiting Psychiatrist 
to the regional centre (Welch, Kamien <Sr Jackson 1992). Many 
respondents in Town 'A' commented that this service was very 
difficult to access. Consequently, Town ’A’ residents tend to bypass 
the regional centre in favour of Penh, in fact 70% of respondents 
indicated that Penh was the preferred destination for mental health 
counselling. 

Town ‘B’ respondents w'ere significantly more likely to utilise local 
services first for this health care need (41%) and the regional 
centre was preferred to Penh as a second destination. There is a 
need for more counselling ser\nces especially grief counselling and 
this was expressed by both providers and consumers. GPs in the 
Great Southern region have in the past expressed a need for more 
Psychiatric support both in the form of a Psychiatry and 
Psychology services (Welch et al 1992). There is a resident 
Psychiatrist in the regional centre as well as visiting specialists to 
this centre. Mental health services have been documented as an 
unmet health need in other parts of this health region as well 
(Health Depanment of Western Australia 1993) 

COMMUNITY EMPOWERMENT 

This research project has documented detailed information on the 
opinions and perceptions of a sample of community members in 
two rural towns. A key objective of this project is to feedback this 
data to the community The community will then be in a position 
to implement any changes, based on factual data collected by an 
outside institution Community leaders will be aware of perceived 
community dissatisfaction and areas in which change is needed. 

Feeding back the documentation contained within this report is 
one of the key objectives of this project Feedback will occur to 
each community m the form of a jircscntation of this report and 
discussion of results The coinniuiiity will then be given ample 
opportunity to submit comments on the report and its findings 
The final stage of the project will involve evaluation of the 
feedhpek jirocess which is to he completed in )uly 1994 This wall 
lorm the basis of an addiiional report 
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SKILLS AND REQUIREMENTS OF RURAL HUMAN SERVICE ORGANISATIONS. 

Marisc Sacco — Australia 

rne selection and retention of suff is of concern to ail rural health service providers. The present study involved interviews (n»25) and suivcy data 
(n»60) to obtain a profile of human service providers. Interviews revealed that a number of siraiegies have been developed to offer support to 
workers. Lack of access to supervision and networks are factors which contnbute to the low retctitiun rate of rural human service workers. 

Style factors in rural communities are important reasons for practitioners to remain in rural areas. Strategics which encourage people who are a rea y 
familiar with rural life style to obtain qualifications are discussed. 

This study IS a response to requests from Catholic welfare agencies operaiing in rural areas of Australia who are laced with difficulties in attracting 
and retaining professional human services staff to rural communities 

Rural areas of Australia lend to have a distinct culture. There are a number of issues a new worker will be confronted by whilst adapting to a new 
environment. Apart from cultural differences, rural human service workers are also confronted with differences in service delivery in reaiion to 
organLsational models and general lack of higher order services Workers in rural areas need to have multiple skills yet many are confronted bv the 
lack of qualuy prolessional supervision 



SKILLS AND REQUIREMENTS 

Collier (1984) argues that the models used by urban trained 
professionals are inappropriate and that city — trained welfare 
workers bring urban values to rural practice. They then attempt to 
convert, patronise, romanticise and finally colonise rural dwellers’. 
Instead, workers need to see and understand what is happening 
and then construct ways of dealing with the realities. In this way 
appropnate models of service delivery can be develor^a. 

Myths and Realities 

Factors of isolation, distance and the need to be self — reliant have 
given rise to a number of different charactenstics within rural 
communities. These factors have created a community with a 
common language and respect for each person’s pnde in their 
ability to go it alone’. A mutual understanding of what constitutes 
the last straw’, an appreciation that there is no one else to help 
except the community and a belief that any one may need help at 
any time if disaster stakes, creates a close — knit social fabric in 
local communities (Lynn 1990. p. 17). It has been said by some 
social commentators that rural communities look after their own 
people and that they are suspicious and unaccepting of outsiders 
who do not understand local w-ays (Daffen 1987) 

One of the biggest hurdles for a welfare worker employed in a 
rural area faces is gaining community acceptance. In communities 
where family lineage can be traced over many generations and 
everyone knows everyone else, it is difficult to accept someone 
whose background is unknown. Alienation can be severe if the 
practitioner does not find Tike minded’ people wMth whom to 
associate (Sturmey 1992). For workers who have relocated away 
from friends and family networks, the isolation and the costs of 
telephone calls can be unbearable. Many have to cope with 
personal stress alone. Where family members have relocated lATth 
the worker, adjustment problems of family members add further 
stress. Trust is important in any setting, but it is more pronounced 
in rural areas where there is generally less acceptance by clients of 
seeking help and a greater suspicion of ’outsiders’. People living in 
rural and isolated areas tend to keep their problems to themselves 
or call on friends or the family doctor or solicitor Professionals 
who are newcomers are distrusted and therefore kept at a distance 
resulting m a stand-off between the human service professional 
and locals (James 1989) 

Within a small community these new community members will be 
faced with a loss ol anonymity which may be a dilferent experience 
compared to that experienced in urban areas The differcmialion 
between work and private life inevitably becomes obsc*’rcd as 
within a small community they will encounter clients m soti.il 
settings People react diffcretuly to meeting a couiiselloi ot soo.il 



worker in the local supermarket Some will pretend not to know 
the worker, others will avoid contact and others will want to 
continue the consultation nght there and then. In urban areas 
these problems can be avoided by livTng in a different suburb to 
the one in which people work. In rural areas the loss of anonymity 
is unavoidable, requiring specific strategies on behalf of the worker 
to cope. 

Attitudes 

A common myth attributed to people living in rural areas is that 
they hold more conservative siews than their urban counterparts. 
This conservatism is given expression through higher rates of 
marriage in rural areas, greater importance being placed on family 
life and attitudes towards traditional gender roles (ABS, 1992). 

Another attitudinal study conducted by the Australian Institute of 
Family Studies found some difference between urban and rural 
attitudes. Discussion stressed that there could be a number of 
explanations and that in some cases differences were slight. 
Attitudes towards premarital sex and gender roles were found to 
be slightly more conservative than urban counterparts (Kelly 
1989). 

Health and welfare services arc female dominated industries and a 
woman from an urban area who moves to a rural area, may find 
conservative attitudes towards gender roles problematic. Dealing 
with female rural clients also requires an awareness of rural 
culture 

Women in Rural Areas 

Farm ownership is generally passed to the male side of a family 
Womens contribution to the operation of farms often remains 
unacknowledged. In t’ne event of separation or divorce, legal 
decisions tend to favour the viability of the farm, resulting in 
women usually being disadvantaged in terms of the settlement 
(Chan 1983; Coorey 1988; Dempsy 1989) 

For rural counsellors and human service workers, tins may mean 
that women face great difficulty m escaping a violent marriage 
Alston (1990) argues that rural counsellors must also be aware that 
rural women arc often antagonistic to feminist ideology Their 
conservatism towards the division of labour and support for the 
family are founded on a strong tradition of working in partnership 
with their husbands. Although such attitudes may he widespread, 
. they are not universal (James. 1989) 

Within their personal and professional lives, welfare workers 
- would also be sub)ectcd to these gender related values 
Practitioners from urh.in areas may be attracted to rural life by the 
slower pace of living and the community spirit that exiMS in many 
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rural areas Clearly ihere arc benefus in living in an unpolluted 
environment where one can feel secure in raising children 
Problems are more likely to occur however, if the practitioner is 
unaware of the impact a different culture and expectations will 
have upon their lifestyle 

The normative model described in this section is not static. 
Therefore, a question that arises is whether or not a person from 
an urban culture faces greater difficulty in becoming accepted into 
a rural culture or whether the culture is sufficiently different 
within rural areas to mean that anyone non-local would experience 
difficulties 

HUMAN SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 

People in urban areas are accustomed to demanding social 
services. They also have access to a greater range of services to 
satisfy their needs. In rural areas people are less accustomed to 
expressing their needs. Within a dosed or tightly knit community, 
fear of community sanction can prevent people from expressing 
their needs, let alone being seen to ask for help from a professional 
welfare worker 

Research findings, think-iank discussions and conference 
proceedings indicate a number of factors which interact to produce 
difficulties in providing human services to rural areas of Australia 
The main factors identified arc the lack of a critical mass resulting 
in limited service provision and therefore problems in the 
availability of qualified, experienced staff, government funding for 
fractional positions requiring staff with very broad based skills, and 
use of inappropriate models of service delivery'. 

Government Funding 

Current Government funding practices at the Federal and 
StateAemtory level, have contributed to the inequitable nature of 
welfare service delivery in rural and remote areas. An extensive 
review of the available literature concurs with service providers' 
experiences that exisung government funding practices encourage 
a service delivery system which is suited to addressing needs in an 
urban context (Rural and Remote Areas Unit, 1991; McKenzie, 
1987; Greaney & Lees, 1989; Cheers, 1992.). These practices do 
not take into account the unique conditions that exist in a rural 
context. 

Existing funding programs are narrowly defined and highly 
specialised to meet the vast array of needs that exist in our 
predominantly urban society. This focus means that unless 
potential service providers can show that their service conforms to 
specified guidelines, (eg. child protection, domestic violence 
prevention, or marnage and family counselling services), they will 
not obtain funds for rural and remote regions The specialist 
orientation also means that scarce funds are used to target only 
specific community needs, often leaving fundamental issues 
unaddressed (Greaney & Lees 1989. Cheers 1992) 

In practice the smaller populations in rural areas mean that a town 
may be eligible for funding for a domestic violence worker for 10 
hours a week and a community worker for 5 hours a week, cic. 
This presents three problems First, there is a shortage of specialist 
trained people in rural areas. Second, working in fractional 
positions may be unsuitable Third, if an organisation was able to 
employ a specialist on a part-time basis u is unlikely there would 
be another practitioner to relieve the worker during annual or sick 
leave, etc 

Funding should be flexible to enable the rural human service 
worker to adapt programs to local requirements and 
iircumsiances It is necessary for the welfare worker to be in tunc 
with the local community so that they can respond to their needs 
Where decisions are made by a removed central body, funding is 
likely to remain tied to inappropriate rural models The 
requirement to satisfy funding specifications often works to inhibit 
the development of more appropriate serN'iee models 

Models of Service Delivery 

Uiban models of service delivery rely heavily on their ability to 
refer clients to specialist services in the local area The 



concentration of population within a rel.itivcly small area enables 
people to specialise in different areas of service provision. These 
patterns are not available in less populated areas. Outlined below 
are models used by rural human service organisations. The need to 
ut’lise alternative service delivery models also has implications for 
the tertiary education system. New graduates arc often ill equipped 
to cope with the requirements of rural service delivery and often 
apply for such positions as a last resort. 

Existing service organisations tend to be concentrated in regional 
centres and service a wide catchment area. Clients are required to 
travel to the town Alternatively service providers travel out to 
clients and/or establish satellite services in smaller towns. 

Specialist services may also be provided by visiting service 
providers from out of town. 

Much research, coupled with the experience of service providers, 
points to the advantages of generic service provision in rural/ 
remote areas (Puckett & Fredenco 1992; Lynn 1990; Greaney & 
Lees 1989). A generalist worker is able to make more contacts, has 
greater freedom to respond to the diverse needs that exist within a 
community, and can clarify demands, thus utilising specialist 
services more appropnately and effectively (McKem:ie 1987) Such 
a worker is also able to more fully utilise existing community 
networks. 

Where there are a limned number ol services available in rural 
areas service organisations may employ multi-skilled practitioners 
or a number of specialist practitioners on a part-time basis. In 
recent years there has been an increased use of 0C8 or free call 
telephone services to provide information and counselling services. 
Another model used by human service organisations to deliver 
services in rural areas is the use of a mobile service. This entails 
moving personnel, equipment and resources between 
communities. 

Where resources are scarce, there is a tendency to encourage the 
formation of community self-help groups and the use of informal 
friendship networks to provide some of the services that would be 
the domain of professional staff in urban areas. Alternatively, 
organisations may attempt to use multi-purpose facilities and share 
premises with other service organisations. An advantage in these 
arrangements is that clients may freely enter the building without 
the purpose of their visit being publicly known. 

The above models and the need to be multi-skilled in rural areas 
raise questions about the appropriateness of tertiary education 
courses to equip new graduates to undertake employment. Most 
tertiary education institutions are located in capital cities and offer 
highly specialised training, which may not include any rural 
content. 

Professional Problems 

An important issue for new staff is the lack of debriefing sessions, 
supervision and professional support from expenenced stall This 
is due to a number of reasons; 

• the worker being a lone practitioner especially in the case of a 
Community source — the need to tras’el out to visit clients in 
surrounding areas may mean that the worker spends a great 
deal of time travelling between clients and so receives minimal 
peer review or contact with other w'orkers in the same 
organisation; and the limited availability of ser%ices results in 
a paucity of qualified supervisors or 

• appropriate people with whom to network. 

Setting up strong supportive networks is an essential clement of 
lural work This may require being highly creative and energetic in 
creating local networks Welch. McKenna and Bock (1992) 
emphasme the usefulness of maintaining professional networks in 
metropolitan areas and in being a member of professional 
associations 

Access to furihc: eclucauoii and resource materials is often 
problematic (Weekes 1991) Information sent through the ni.nl 
may'^take a long time and, when received, may be* inappropnaie or 
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no lonj;er relevant The result is ihai rural workers nuy be isolated 
from developments in their own profession 

EDUCATION SYSTEM 

The above discussion highlighted a range of potential difficulties 
faced by human service professionals, particularly those with 
previous employment backgrounds in urban-based services, in 
adapting to a rural environment. Research by Wise and Hays 
(1992) into problems of attraction and retention of medical 
practitioners highlights the need for both undergraduate and post 
graduate courses to contain matenal specific to the needs of rural 
practitioners Rural practitioners ought to be consulted in the 
formation, content and design of such courses and the courses 
periodically reused to remain relevant 

Tertiary courses should also offer units which enhance the 
generalist skills of those people intending to take up positions in 
rural Australia A resnew of the course outlines currently used in 
social work, social w'elfare and psychology schools in Australian 
tertiary institutions was underuken to ascertain the rural content 
of courses available. 

The results indicated that many of the courses cover aspects of 
welfare work in rural areas in their curriculum. These courses 
include subject areas such as alternative value systems, community 
development in different social settings, cross-cultural comparisons 
and stress manage mem in rural services Social work Degrees and 
Diplomas, in general, place emphasis on lieveloping self- 
knowledge and encouraging students to explore their own 
stereotypical views and values. 

However, it is argued that specific factors of rural lifestyle should 
be explicitly examined in light o( the challenges of rural settings. 
Problems were also noted m that practical placements within a 
number of Degrees precluded rural placements relating to the fact 
that placements are divided into blocks of one to two weeks which 
would make travel to. rural areas prohibitive due to time and cost 

People residing in rural areas are also confronted \vith the tyranny 
of distance in the form of extended travel time, additional costs in 
undertaking travel and living close to campus if they are to access 
educational facilities. These issues play an important role in 
determining whether people take up tertiary study. Decentralising 
tratning facilities is one of the most effective means of overcoming 
this problem (Concliffe 1991; S’Mrmey & Edwards 1991; Slurmey 
1992) 

In summary, the literature has identified a number of problems 
which may allect the retention and selection of qualified 
expenenced staff in rural areas. It can be categorised on the basis 
on social or cultural aspects and work related issues. Questions 
arise relating to identifying the factors which attract people 
towards working in rural areas and whether or not having a rural 
background is an advantage. Discussion of employment issues 
gives rise to questions about the level and type ol qualifications 
employees have or skills they have obtained but which are not 
recognised through formal qualifications. Finally, employers faced 
with problems m attracting and retaining personnel may have 
initiated specific strategics to alleviate the problems associated with 
the models of service delivery and unique stresses of working in 
rural areas 

The aim of this study was to examine the level and type of skills 
required by employers in human service organisations in rural 
areas and to identify strategies aimed at overcoming the problems 
associated with the selection and retention of personnel Other 
aims were to identify gaps in the skills of employees currently 
providing human services and to seek opinions from respondents 
relating to reasons to remain in or to leave rural areas 

METHODOLOGY 
a, Survey Design 

The triangulaiion method was employed in this study liiitial 
contact vv.is made with organisations and questionnaires sent to all 
employee^ >A'iihm the organisation A respon.v<* rate of '>7 per u‘ni 



was achieved from the 1 10 questionnaires distributed Three ol the 
questionnaires were returned incomplete giving a total of t>0 
questionnaires for analysis Structured interviews based on the 
practical and theoretical considerations raised in the review of 
existing literature were also conducted in situ with organisation 
managers 

b. Selection of Statistical Local Areas (SLAs) 

Aboriginal communities have not been included in this research 
project due to limitations on time, finances and the researcher's 
inexpenence with Aboriginal communities. 

A total of five service towns were sampled from New South Wales, 
Queensland and Tasmania These towns are classified as ‘Rural 
Other i e. ‘as being within a few hundred kilometres of a capital 
city or major urban centre...’ (DCSH, 1991) 

The size of the town's population was controlled for by selecting 
the SLAs with a standard score of between -0.5 and 0.5 and a 
population density of two or fewer people per kilometre squared 
For each of the selected SLAs the number of hectares; kilometres 
from the provnneial town (ranges from 64 to 90 km); and index of 
remoteness (range is 9.56 to 9 67) was obtained (Arundell, 1991). 
Finally five SLAs vv'ere randomly selected from the 14 which had 
previously been selected 

c. Selection of Service Organisations 

Local Shire Councils were contacted and local telephone 
directories consulted to locate services. This revealed that all 
survey services in the selected SLAs with the exception of one 
community nurse, were provided from a larger centre within an 
adjoining SLA. 

The four types of service organisations selected were. Community 
Health; Family Counselling; Family day care; and Home Care. 
Taped interviews with organisations' managers or directors took 
approximately one hour and were carried out during ihe months 
of March and April 1993. 

RESULTS 

The 60 questionnaires were coded and analysis was carried out 
using SPSS - Outlined below is a profile of the sample population 
based on mean scores in each variable. This is followed by an 
analysis of work — related issues. A profile of professional 
qualifications is provided and finally a summary of responses 
concerned with working in rural areas 

a. Profile of Workers 

Respondents were most likely to be a qualified nurse (37%). to be 
working with children (28%) or to be a counsellor (18%). There 
were few social workers (8%) in the areas surveyed. On average 
they had been working in rural ,ireas for nine years and had been 
in their present position for four years Respondents had been 
living in rural areas, on average, for 26 years 

26% of respondents were between 41 and 45 years old. a further 
26% under 35 years of age and 17% were over 51 47%> of 
respondents who were 35 years old or younger, had been living in 
rural areas for 15 years or less, (of these 27% had lived in rural 
areas for less than 5 years) while 40% had lived in rural areas for 
over 16 years. 24% of the sample had been living in rural areas for 
between five and 20 years. 

Of the 50 respondents who provided data on both their age and 
the number of years they have lived in rural areas. 22%* had spent 
all their lives in rural areas A further 8% spent up to 10 years 
away from rural areas 

The sample population was predominantly female (88%) with 
males (8%) 4% omitted the question 12% of the sample were not 
. married and 83% were or had been married Respondents with five 
or more children represent 4% of the s^imple, 38% had three or 
four children while 37% had two Uiildren. 21%. of respondents 
' either did not have children or did not answer the quest ion 
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b. Working in Rural Areas 

(■>8% of the sample population staled that their present 
employment status was the most preferred. On average ihey 
worked 33 hours per week and earned between $25,000 and 
$30,000 per annum 53% worked full-time whilst 33% worked 
part-time 12% had worked in rural areas for a year or less. 38% 
for between I and 8 years and 25% for between 8 and 15 years 

Of the total respondents. 63%. had had a pre\aous job in a rural 
area. 43% had held at least three jobs in rural areas and 38% have 
been working and living in rural areas for an equal number of 
years. 

When giving multiple responses ill relation to location and length 
of serv'ice of previous jobs 55 people replied giving 107 responses. 

In Rural areas. 36% had spent less than five years and 11% had 
spent more than 1 1 years in each of their last two jobs. In Urban 
areas the corresponding figures were 28% less than five years and 
4% more than 1 1 years 

47 people listed their present job title and their prevnous job t'd-:s 
In 49% of these cases the title remained within the same v legory 
for all three positions. 47% had two jobs in the same and one m a 
different category. The' remaining 4% had held jobs in three 
different categones. 

c. Practical E.\perience and Formal Qualifications 

Respondents were asked to make multiple responses on formal 
qualifications and practical e.\pertisc. Only one person stated they 
had no formal qualifications and eight people declined to answer 
the question 

The high number of Certificates C43%) reflected the high 
proportion of nurses in the sample. Nursing Certificates accounted 
for 20% of the certificates undertaken. Bachelors of Ans (6%) and 
Social Work or Social Studies (4%) were the most common 
Bachelor Degrees. 15% of the sample had undertaken Bachelor 
degrees 

Types of courses undertaken were predominantly in-services. 
Respondents reported that courses in counselling (4%) and child 
care (4%) were the most frequently undertaken. 

On average, the 43 people who stated die date they completed or 
were to complete their course of study had been formally qualified 
for twelve years. This average reflected courses taken to update 
qualifications rather than original qualifications. In general 
however, qualifications were obtained whilst the respondents were 
in their twenties. Three of the respondents stated that they were 
presently studying. 

Multiple responses were made in relation to respondents 
education The most frequent responses were related to the need 
for ongoing education and in-service courses (10%) were useful in 
this respect 8%> of respondents stated that their education and 
naming had been appropriate. An equal number emphasised life 
skills (8%) and previous work e.\penence rather tha i commenting 
directly on their education 

Counselling courses (4%>) invoked comments in relation to the 
lack of practical content and group work experience 4% of 
comments related to the lack of specific rural content in courses 
Access to educational facilities was not a frequently mentioned 
problem 

Comments on practical expertise mentioned management issues 
(8%) ill the context of the need for training. Expertise was 
obtained through in-service or trial-and-error learning following 
promotion into a supervisory or management position Few 
comments were made on issues relating specifically to rural 
experience Mention was made of those skills relating lo working 
with people (8%>). e g . counselling skills (7%) 

d. Comments on Working in Rural Ai -as 

Respondents were -.csked to comment on v, hy they ' kc'ise to work 
and why they choose to stay in rural areas Comiueius can be 
divided into aspects of niralitv (2b%0 and into employment (aciors 
(17%) Comments about rural life emphasised the sense ol 



community and a more relaxed, simpler lilesiyle. Appreciation ol 
the environment in general was mentioned as an important (actor 
Family relationships C5%>). often the fact that a spouse worked in 
the area and that the respondent had a rural background, were 
recorded. 

Factors relating to employment included satisfaction with the level 
of autonomy and the generalist nature of the work. Respondents 
commented that they enjoyed the challenge of coping with the 
variety of problems associated with rural areas and they felt there 
was a need to be met. Access to in-senice was also mentioned. 

A comparison of the nature of the comments and the number of 
years each respondent had been living in rural areas, revealed that 
lifestyle and community issues remained important regardless of 
how may years the person had lived in rural areas. Family issues 
appeared to be important in the first ten years and were then less 
frequently commented upon. 

Fewer comments were given in relation to nominating the reasons 
vhy they would decide not to continue working in rural 
areas. Changes in circumstances related to work (15%) and family 
or personal issues (8%) were the most frequent comments 
Emphasis on these issues remained fairly constant when related to 
the number of years the respondent had lived in rural areas Only 
6% of the comments indicated that respondents could think of no 
reason or would not choose to leave. Comments on issues relating 
to education were more frequent in the earlier years of living in 
rural areas 

Lack of career path and the need to expand skills were work- 
related concerns Others were an increasing work load; the 
declining level of skills of potential referral sources, the amount of 
travelling on a daily basis which was tiring; the sense of isolation 
from work colleagues; and the lack of replacement staff. 

Retirement, the desire to be closer to children now living in urban 
areas and changes in spouses’ job were amongst family or personal 
reasons to no longer work in rural areas. Illness and age w'cre other 
sources of concern. 

e. Interview Data 

Five interviews were conducted in each of the areas visited. A 
further three interviews were conducted with service providers. 
This section contains a summary of the main issues discussed 
under the general heading;5 used during the interviews. 

Ci) Organisationui Structure 

In discussing organisational structure attention was paid to models 
of service delivery. The nature of services such as Family Day Care 
and Home Care Services meant that field workers and co- 
ordinators spent time travelling away from the mam centre. For 
the purpose of fortnightly regtonal play groups, school halls, 
church halls or a carers home were utilised The major difficulty 
occurred with transportation and installation of equipment. Much 
of the Home Care was co-ordinated through the local nursing 
services. 

It was found that counselling services used a vanety of models of 
service delivery. All bar one of the services operated from major 
centres. Two of the counselling services did not have an outreach 
or satellite service which the other three had. Personnel in two 
cases travelled to the outreach centre whilst in the third a local 
person was employed on a fractional basis. None of the outreach 
services had full-timestaff. 

Another model used was for specialist services to visit local areas 
These service providers nuy travel between Shires, or may come in 
irom a larger town or city Within the counselling organisation^ 
this was not deemed to be a problem because the desire for 
confidentiality meant that local residents preferred to speak to an 
outsider Where there were no visiting specialists many people 
travelled to a neighbouring town to receive services. In all cases the 
satellite sen-iccs were by no means meeting demand. 

riiere was little interaction between the community nurse and 
ioial liosjutal in three ol the Shires The .community nurse was 
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therefore generally a sole praciuioncr responsible (or the 
development of their own position 

The wide geographical coverage of each organisation necessitated a 
great deal of travelling by service providers and/or clients. In the 
survey data, a distribution of hours worked per week, disclosed 
that 17% of the sample population spent between 10 and 18 hours 
travelling per week 28% spent 5 hours travelling per week and on 
average the sample population spent 0 hours travelling per week, 

(ii) Staffing Requiraneni^ 

This section entailed discussion on present positions vacant and 
understaffing The clear and universal response was the need for 
relief staff In larger agencies where there were a number of 
employees, it was possible to spread the work load of a colleague 
who was absent. This was impossible for smaller organisations e g.. 
in the case of lone practitioners the service generally had to be 
closed. In three instances staff had accumulated up to two years 
annual leave and in a third, used annual leave to go on a trip with 
local residents All the services surveyed with the exception of 
three, either had positions vacant, were in the process of 
interv'iewnng applicants or had recently employed new' staff. 

(ill) Sdfction and Retention of Staff 

Experience in selection and retention of staff and issues relating to 
advertising and interviewing applicants were discussed. Expenence 
in attracting new staff was vaned across the organisations. In one 
situation. 4 positions w'cre advemsed. statewide, but received only 
7 applications Out of 57 expressions of interest. 26 applications 
were received in another situation .All the applicants except one 
were new' graduates Another experience entailed local adverts 
receiving 30 responses of which 5 were interviewed for one 
position. 

Local people were sought in that adverts were usually placed only 
in local newspapers. Many positions were part-time and it w'as 
reasoned that it would be difficult to attract workers from further 
afield. Problems were also expenenced in finding someone with 
both qualifications and experience. Most of the organisations 
found that they had to choose between one or the other. Within 
nursing, the problems related to clinical versus community 
experience. 

(iv) Quali/ications Sought and Specific Skills Required to Work in 
Rural Areas 

Discussion on this topic fell into the following three areas: legal or 
professional requirements; personal attnbutes; and generalist skills 
Nursing, counselling and family day-carc co— ordinaters fell into 
the first category. Emphasis was then placed on personal 
attributes. Life skills were seen to be important in providing a 
worker with an empathy for their clients. Intuition and credibility 
could be built up through life expenences. 

Life experience was also seen to be important in relation to 
developing a self-knowledge. Welfare workers who are isolated 
from other workers need a clear understanding of their owm 
professional and personal needs. Through knowing these needs 
limits can be set in relation to the blurting of work and personal 
lives. This is important in avoiding bum-out. 

Being married and having children was mentioned by a number of 
managers. It was suggested that the experience of raising children 
provides women, in particular, with numerous skills as well as a 
sense of identification with the community. 

Important general skills discussed were, communication, listening, 
observation, aclaplahility and the ability to maintain 
confidentiality Motivation, willingness to participate and an 
openness to rural life, dedication and hard work were also 
important factors in rural work. 

Practitioners working in niral areas do not generally have access to 
help from a wide range ol specialist or higher order services 
Practitioners mav frequently find themselves in a situation where 
they require skills and knowledge well beyond their basu 
education In this way they require well -developed genera li.st skill.*; 
*rom within a number of diseiphnr.s 

r . t 



(v) Further Education: Conferences: In-Serv’ice Training 

Questions were related to access to courses and any specific 
strategies used in updating skills Time, access and costs were the 
mam concerns voiced relating to education. Problems were created 
by the unavailability of relief staff to cover for workers taking study 
leave particularly for six-week residential. Study time for workers 
with families and the travelling cost of attending courses were also 
problematic. Where courses were undertaken, motivation 
dwindled because there were few relevant post-graduate courses 

Access was a problem in the obvious sense of being removed from 
University campuses and facing a limited number of places in 
distance education courses. A further problem was related to 
obtaining reference material beyond the references supplied in 
course packs. 

A number of strategies were suggested to alleviate these problems 
It was suggested that workers should be given credit for practical 
experience and expertise to reduce the number of units required to 
complete a course of study and so make it more attractive .A call 
was made to decentralise educational institutions, either by taking 
individual courses to rural areas or by creating satellite campuses. 
Being in a rural area and adopting models used by service 
providers would heighten awareness of issues related to servicing 
rural areas. 

Currently greater imphasis is placed on in-serv'icc and attending 
conferences During informal discussions with staff members in a 
number of organ. sations. the importance of in-service was 
emphasised In some organisations managers emphasised the 
availability rather than the utilisation of in-services. All 
organisations stipulated availability of in-servnce which may have 
been half a day per month, two courses per year or one seminar a 
year. In two instances a great deal of effort was put into utilising 
community resources to create courses to satisfy organisation 
requirements. 

(vi) Availability and Utilisation of Support Networks 

Discussion revolved around networking within and between other 
human service agencies. 

Networks fulfil a number of functions on both a professional and 
community basis and are also essential for client referral. The 
necessity for many workers to spend time travelling between 
clients requires specific strategies to overcome lack of contact 
between colleagues. 

W'ithin agencies time was set apart for workers to discuss issues 
relating to specific cases, with co-workers. Where possible two 
people do visits together so that one could review the case 
management of a peer and provide opportunity to discuss 
alternative strategies. For sole practitioners, this approach was not 
possible. Their contacts had to be obtained through visiting 
practitioners or networks extended beyond the local area. 

Emphasis was placed on the value of community networks by a 
number of interviewees. They found that sitting on local 
committees developed their knowledge of the area. In smaller 
communities this was also a mechanism by which to establish 
fnendship networks 

Inter-organisation politics and ‘power plays’ sometimes prevent 
inter-agency networking This may result in some service 
duplication whilst other needs are unmet. 

(vii) Strafegtes Used in Servicing Rural Areas 

Employers were interviewed on specific strategics employed to 
overcome difficulties related to working in rural areas Most of the 
organisations had implemented strategics to assist workers Other 
comments w'erc made ill relation to personal strategics used 

Three organisations used defensive driving courses as a stratcg>’ to 
^ assist workers who travelled extensively and were expected to 
know how to change tyres and to dnve safely 

Isolation can be dangerous for workers entering a farm to coniront 
a violent situation One organisation insisted that workers contact 
police lor as.sistance and also call base to conlinn their safetv This 
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was not always possible as there may be no access to a telephone 
An expensive hut usolul tool would be a mobile phone This would 
also be helpful in terms of being late reiurning from a visit or in 
the event of an accident or car trouble 

Larger organisations were able to rotate duties or areas covered by 
workers This may alleviate stress, provide an opportunity for peer 
review of case work and prevent dependency relationships 
developing. 

A supportive partner can be important in answenng the phone or 
simply 'pulling it out of its socket!’ On a personal basis, it is often 
up to the worker to set the limits of what is achievable, what is not 
and’develop strategies to alleviate stress from lack of anonymity. 

The issue of confidentiality and small town gossip led to two 
services choosing to operate from multi-ser\'ice buildings to 
preserve clients’ pnvacy. A similar problem was reported regarding 
identification of th^ car used by the financial adviser. In some 
instances people refused to allow 'the car onto their premises 

Particular strategies caused disagreement, e.g., two organisations 
stated that they preferred not to create a distance between 
themselves and clients by wearing a uniform Another organisation 
believed that the uniform enabled workers and clients to 
differentiate between work and leisure and provided greater 
community acceptance and entry into people’s lives 

(viii) Strategies in Obtaining Community Support and Acceptance 

The expenence of interviewees was sought regarding community 
suppon for services and adaptation to cultural differences. 

The reputation and social standing of the larger, established 
human service organisations enhanced community acceptance and 
support Individuals who became identifiable through these 
organisation were reported to be more readily accepted into a 
community 

A strategy used to get community funding tor the purchasing of 
motor vehicles was to place the name/logo of the sponsoring 
association on the car. The organisation found that people 
responded with a sense of responsibility and took delight in 
discussing ‘their’ car. Clearly, this situation was the reverse of the 
effect of the rural counsellors car. It therefore illustrates the need 
to be adaptable and to use different strategies in different 
circumsunces. 

Parenthood and panicipating in local committees were seen as a 
means of getting to know local hierarchies and obtaining access to 
key figures. Warnings were given that at times, such involvement 
meant that maintaining client confidentiality was pul under 
pressure. 

Finally, there was little agreement as to whether or not having a 
rural background or a partner on the land helped workers to 
obtain community suppon and acceptance 

DISCUSSION 

The factors raised in the literature related to problems in attracting 
and retaining qualified human service workers. Discussion 
emphasised cultural and professional differences between urban 
and rural areas. 

Respondents to this study overwhelmingly saw aspects of lifestyle 
and community as the mam attraction for remaining in rural areas 
It IS necessary for newcomers not only to be prepared for the 
challenges of a rural community but also to appreciate the rural 
lifestyle 

a. Importance of Rural Lifestyle 

Thirty-eight per cent of the sample population had worked and 
lived in rural areas for the same number of years; the average age 
of respondents was 40-45 years; and the average number of years 
«;pent living in rural years was 2b It would seem that having a 
rural background' is not essential to living and working in rural 
areas Wanting to live there and being attracted or challenged by 
rural life dt'^cs however, seem to be an iinportam hu lor 



Despite an average age of respondents of 40-45, generally they had 
worked in rural areas for only 9 years and lived in rural areas tor 
26 years. This may relate to several factors. 

(i) When comparing age and years lived in rural areas, it was 
found that on average, respondents spent 20 years not imng 
m rural areas. The remaining 78% appeared to move to rural 
areas m their thirties or forties. 

(ii) Generally respondents obtained qualifications in their 
twenties, from major cities. This corresponds with ABS 
statistics showing a fall in the rural teenage population 
(1992). 

(iii) Some qualified women ma)’ have remained at home to raise 
the children and entered or returned to the workforce once 
the children were at school. 

(iv) For 38% of the sample, the number of years that they had 
been living and working in rural areas corresponded. The 
data did not provide explanations for this coincidence but u 
would seem feasible that they moved to rural areas to take 
up a job. 

In the interviews, emphasis was placed on the need for rural 
workers to be highly motivated and dedicated. Practitioners 
needed to possess an openness and willingness to learn and to 
adapt to a rural life style. Working in a rural area had to be their 
first choice not their last. U was suggested that these charactenstics 
have as much validity as a rural background. A rural background 
might help but u was not considered to be essential. 

Positive promotion of rural lifestyle and corr.munity need to be 
utilised to attract qualified, experienced practitioners to rural areas. 

b. Working in Rural Areas 

Once attracted to living in rural areas, employment becomes an 
important factor in the decision to remain in rural areas. 

Regarding reasons for leaving rural areas, work-related issues were 
the most frequently mentioned and represented 15% of responses. 

A diverse range of issues were raised including: isolation, distances 
travelled, lack of career path, availability of work, lack of resources 
and the importance of access to in-service. Strategies need to be 
developed within each work place to minimise the stress or 
burnout of staff. 

High levels of motivation and enthusiasm were observed within 
organisations, where attention was paid to developing strategies to 
assist workers. Interviews with managers within these 
organisations revealed a high level of commitment to staff 
networking, peer review and staff utilisation of in-srrvice courses. 

Low energy levels and ‘brown-out’ were most likely to occur in 
very small organisations or where the worker had little or no 
access to relief suff. supervision, in-service or peer support. Brown 
out was described by a person interviewed, as a state of collapse. 
Over time the worker begins to feel indispensable. There is a 
gradual convergence of their needs and client nuds to the extent 
that all sense of objecuvity is lost. 

Professional input from peers and supervisors was seen as 
essential, especially within counselling areas. A couple of 
organisations provided informal supervision to workers outside of 
their organisation. Concern was expressed by the managers of 
these and one other organisation in relation to the time and costs 
involved They slated that they could arr inge the capacity to 
supervise lone workers but would require exira funding 

An area which received mixed response was the use of part-time 
workers This did not seem to be a problem within nursing as 
there were often a number of registered nurses living within the 
area. For other organisations the availability of qualified local staff 
was more restricted and filling part-time positions was 
problematic They found that few people were willing to relocate 
for a pan-lime position. A positive aspect of employing part-time 
workers for some organisations was the fact that this provided a 
pool of workers whose hours could be increa-^-ed to provide relief 
wotk positions e g moving from teaching to counselling or 
nursing to child care The survey data provided no cTiie.s as to why 
<;uch dramatic oteupalion change'; had occurred therefore this 
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finding requires further research. These changes mav reflect an 
undcr-uiilisation of skills or a mechanism for muUi-skilling il ihe 
person s skills are adequately updated 

Education 

The educational needs of rural human ser\'ice workers give rise to 
two problems, the needs of people presently working in rural areas 
and alleviating the problems experienced in recruiting qualified, 
expenenced staff. 

For people already working in rural areas, there were four 
imponant factors. Firstly, on average respondents obtained initial 
qualifications in their twenties. Secondly, combining a demanding 
job and a family left little time and energy for study. Thirdly, 
difficulties were expenenced in accessing reference material and 
there was a sense that course work lacked relevance. Finally, 10% 
of respondents preferred in-service to formal education 

The absence of qualified social workers in most of the SLAs 
surveyed is an indication of the depnvation of social work skills in 
rural areas. Presumably community nurses develop and provide 
social work services. 

It was concluded that a rural background was not essential for 
successful work in rural areas, however it is an advantage and a 
love of the lifestyle would seem to be a necessary factor Therefore 
It is suggested that high school students in rural areas should be 
encouraged to continue into tertiary education, particularly into 
the human services sector, the presumption being that at some 
stage they will return to work in rural areas. 

Because farmers tend to be relatively asset- rich, regardless of their 
actual financial position, this precludes many prospective rural 
students from obtaining AUSTUDY. This barrier would need to be 
removed to encourage students to continue their education. 

Encouraging qualified people into positions in rural areas does not 
overcome the problems of lack of expencnce. This would require 
offering incentives to employers, in either urban or rural areas, to 
hire graduates on fixed-term contract to gain general experience. 

Supervision for isolated workers is another possible strategy to 
increase retention of rural human service workers. This would best 
be achieved by loosening funding guidelines to enable larger 
organisations to provide such services. 

The development of a tertiary Degree which specifically targets the 
generalist skills required by human service workers would be 
ideal. The prevalence of nurses in rural areas makes nursing 
schools the most appropriate provider of such a course. 

Undergraduate Degrees in Social Work and Psychology need to 
develop courses which encourage students to work in rural areas. 
Emphasis needs to be placed on the challenges, as well as the 
benefits and problems of working in rural areas. If any lasting 
effect IS to be achieved, a first step is to encourage and enable 
students to undenake a rural placement. 
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AWARENESS, ANALYSIS & ACTION: DEVELOPING A MODEL TO ENHANCE 
COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN PRIMARY HEALTH CARE 
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Susan Sirattgos and lahct Jones — Ausiralia 
ABSTRACT 

1 he World Health Organisation (WHO) ddmiium ol health as a siaie ol phsMcai, mental and siKial well-being. mc,ms that analysis ol the hro,ider 
vKio-ec<mnmit and physical environment is Inndamcr.tal lo enh.ini me iH health sutas ol a C(»mmunuy It also means that speufu. |K*p.peUivrs. 
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supports and services may be necessary lo address ihe needs ol women because ol the impaci ol iheir socially asenbed roles, for example, on ihcir 
healihsiaiius 

In this project which bedims on hebruary’ 14. 1994. three groups of women Irom the general community in Monio Shire will work with two senior 
policy olficers from the Rural Health Policy Unit and the Women's Health Policy Unit respectively ol Queensland Health on an 8 week study to 
identify the broad determinants of women's health in the area and indicate realistic ways of addressing relevant issues. 

It IS expected that topics to be examined will include the effect of rural recession and readjustmeni on women's double or inple workloads of unpaid 
and paid work, mental health, including depression and suicide m families; canng for the young, the sick, the handicapped and the aged in a rural 
setting; and transpon. education and human services delivery 

The project has been pLmned in four stages ott;anized around 2 three day workshops to be held in the Monto disinct. 

Following the mutual interchange of basic information and identification of issues, the local women will collect and collate quantitative and 
qualitaiive data on their communities using the woikshop's adaptation of the WHO rapid appraisal needs assessment (Annett 6i Rifkin) The 
government panicipancs will coninbute comparative, sute and national dau and information. 

Analysis of the maienal will begin at the second workshop at the end of March. A repon will be prepared jointly by community and government 
participants. It will present two aspects of the work — firstly, the development of a model for effective collaboration to increase community and 
government awareness of the symbiotic relationship between women's health and the well-being of small rural cor im uni tics: and secondly, proposals 
(or action which will go beyond the 'wish lists' which are sometimes the outcomes of conventional consulutions. 
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I. BACKGROUND 

In recent years, economic recession, rationalisation of rural 
services, a social justice focus on consumer rights and participation 
in decision making and recognition of the efficiency and cost 
effectiveness of community development models of change have 
emphasised the importance of community based action. 

In the field of health care. Queensland Health’s adoption of a 
Primary Health Gire Policy carnes this further. It assumes 

that indivnduals. communities and health professionals are able to 
enter into an effective partnership which can maintain and 
enhance well-being and health. 

The Primary Health Care Policy requires co-operation, 
collaboration and co-ordination between Afferent government 
agencies and different levels of government and between the 
public, private and non-government sectors. 

Individual and community self-reliance and participation are 
equally fundamental components of a Primary Health Care (PHC) 
approach. Increasing personal skills and knowledge and 
sunporting community action are basic strategies to achieve the 
P icy’s aim. Yet in introducing the Primary Health Care 
Iniplementation Plan. Ken Hayward, the Minister for Health, noted 
that “consumers feel powerless to change or influence the health 
system.”' 

Obviously there is a need to support consumers so that they can 
develop the confidence and competencies needed to direct change. 
Yet most of the strategies designed to achieve this concentrate on 
extending the knowledge or rights of individuals, or ensuring 
representation in relevant organisations and forums. Steps to 
encourage cohesive community based action are not well 
established. In health, as in other areas, there have been wide 
spread community consultations, but though individuals and 
groups may ha'’e a voice in decision making through them, 
consumers usu..i!y have little active involvement m the 
interpretation of their results or the development and 
implementation of policies derived from them Indeed the very 
frequency of these consultations sometimes leads to fatigue and 
frustration Often conducted without a clear exposition of the 
political and economic factors which may shape or constrain the 
possible results, consultations can become repetitions of 
unrealisable "wish lists’, and so lead to disappointed expectation.^., 
cynicism and hostility. Government policy officers and planners, 
for their part, may grow increasingly dissatisfied w'lth processes 
which, however well-intentioned, clearly do not achieve their 
purpose adequately 

Moreover, neither such consultations nor conventional data 
necessarily give poliucian.s and pbuiners the insight which can 
lome Irom direct knowledge of the communities' experience ol 
change 

n. GENESIS 

Queensland Rural Women Inc tQRW) was established in hv 
a snull group in the hinterland of the area covered by the Wide 
I IV Regional Health Authority The organisation Wiis eager to t.ikc 
auion to enhance the general well-being o( rural women and 



invited the Rural Health Policy Unit and the Women’s Health 
Policy Unit of Queensland Health to assist them. 

A senior policy officer from each Unit attended the QRW 
conference in October 1993. Both officers recognised that in spite 
of the many skills, energy, commitment and initiative of the 
participants, most of them had little confidence in their ability to 
direct positive change in their communities. It was evident that 
some were also suffering from the "consultation fatigue mentioned 
above. 

In January 1994. in response to this, and the obvious need for 
action to enhance the health status of those who live in rural and 
remote areas, the officers proposed a collaborative action research 
project designed to stimulate the confidence and competence of 
women in small rural communities. 

It was decided to develop a pilot model loosely based on the Rapid 
Community Health Needs Appraisal developed by Annett and 
Rifkin for the World Health Organisation.' However, the model 
would e.Ktend beyend the prototype to evolve into action research 
in which, after identifying and analysing factors undermining their 
well-being and health, women would chose one of these factors as 
the focus of practical community based action for change. 

To counter-balance the perceived privilege usually accorded 
quantitative data and related methodologies, emphasis would be 
placed on qualitative data and approaches. Indeed, the project is 
firmly set within framework of qualitative research, as an exercise 
in critical social research as a process of inquiry which seeks to 
involve people in analysing their situation in order to ameliorate u 
The designers recognised that “qualitative research typically 
involves a design that is emergent so that important decisions 
regarding the actual strategies for conducting the study are made 
on a continuing basis throughout the investigation and decided 
the actual format of the model w'ould evolve as the project 
progressed. This capacity for llexibility and self- adjustment would 
remain a characteristic of the project at ever>' stage ' 

Queensland Rural Women Inc accepted the idea m principle and 
arranged a series of two workshops in three small rural 
communities 

III. THE WHO RAPID APPRAISAL MODEL (ANNETT AND 
RIFKIN) 

Rapid appraisal as a method of needs assessment was widely used 
by rural planners in less developed couiunes in the late 1970s 
Subsequently the World Health Organisation (WHO) recognised 
us potential as a tool to gather better information and insights into 
health status in low income urban areas and formalised a ‘^■*1 of 
Guidelines for Rapid Appraisal to Assess Community Health 
Needs. Though these Guidelines have been used in mdustnaliM-d 
counties, the approach did not attract wide interest there, as the 
Slated principles of PHC were formally introduced sometime alter 
they, had been accepted and incorporated into health planning m 
the Third World In ihe meant mic. most of the established, bio- 
mcdically based national health systems were generally salisitcd 
with quant itative data acquired by conventional means and 
opera' d with narrow concepts of client input. Consumer 
partis ipation in as",essing ihe^^e systenv^ was noi highly valueil 
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The adoption of the PHC Policy m Queensland and an incrcasim^ly 
vocal body ol consumers in Queensland sin’j’csted an approach 
based on the WHO techniques could be useful here 

As lormahsed by Annett and Rifkin, the model presents a quick 
and cost effective way of acquiring qualitative data and valuable 
insights into the health issues of specific communities, urban or 
rural. 

It involves the community, through key informants, in identifying 
issues, providing information and indicating ways of enhancing 
health status It is a facilitated exercise carried out in the 
community by a multi-disciplinary team of professionals 

Its purpose is to gather data on community health needs as a basis 
for action plans to address them. It can also provide a means to 
assess the impact of current health policies on particular 
communities. 

The Rapid Appraisal approach is firmly based on the principles of 
primary health care and clearly focussed on a social model of 
health. In practical terms, this means that the data needed must be 
collected in ways appropriate to the particular community. 
Moreover, a V'ell as providing information, the community 
informants are involved in defining problems and indicating 
solutions The professional team analyses the data, develops the 
action plan and implements u with the co-operation of the 
community. 

Although the process is thus very community specific, and the 
methods and action used in one location is not necessarily 
applicable in another, the concepts and the methodology are 
transferable. The authors saw they could provide an appropriate 
basis for an innovative and “consumer fnendly” approach to rural 
health issues in Queensland. Moreover, they recognised that by 
altenng the balance of community and professional involvement, 
the model could yield a number of additional advantages. 

IV. AWARENESS, ANALYSIS AND ACTION — THE 
MONTO PROJECT (STRATIGOS AND JONES) 

The aim of the Monto Project' was to enhance the ability of women 
in small rural communities to improve their health status. This was 
achieved through two workshops in each centre in which 
facilitators assisted the participants to analyse determinants of iheir 
health and well-being and to identify a negative factor which was 
susceptible to change through small-scale community action. At 
the end of the second workshop, the facilitators assisted in the 
preparation of a strategic plan for this action and formally handed 
the project over to the women for implementation. This paper 
includes a description of the workshops, the issues identified and 
the projects selected. Progress since the workshops will be 
presented at the conference by the women who attended the 
workshops. 

Thus the Monto Project, though iniiially denved from the WHO 
rapid appraisal methodology, quickly evolved into something quite 
different m both concept and design. 

Whilst It does provide a basis for action to address a community 
health issue identified by the community, this aim is secondary, a 
residual benefit, to the goal of enhancing women s confidence and 
competence as agents of change. It should be emphasised, 
however, that it does not seek to empower the women; the model 
rests on the assumption that the women have the power to act 
effectively. This project seeks only to stimulate their awareness of it 
and to support it by the introduction of new techniques or 
approaches which may extend their skills. The concept of 
empowerment which underlies the project has been expressed m a 
recent article by conference keynote speaker Jonathan Sher 

Properly understood, empowerment is the process by which 
all parties having a stake m rural development .. come to 
agreement around two essentials First, they must find 
common ground at the conceptual level' what \v\W be done 
and who will play which roles Second, they must agree on an 
operational strategy for marshalling and applying the 
resources necessary for all stake-holders to have every 
reasonable chance of playing their role successfully the 



power in empowerment comes from all stake-holders working 
together as a mutually supportive team 

The empowerment process allows stakeholders to come 
together to figure which process of the action each can best 
accomplish on their own, which ones require support from 
other stake-holde;s, and which require joint action. In other 
words, it is the process by which .. goab can be reduced to 
manageable size and through which all stake-holders are 
helped to play to their individual and collective strengths . ' 

The Monto project grew and of the recognition that if PHC policies 
are to be effective, there must be a shift in the balance of power 
between the professional and the community stake-holders. 

In the Monto model, the issues are identified and analysed and the 
action plan developed and implemented by the women in the 
community The role of the two health professionals is confined to 
the design and development of the model and the facilitation of the 
workshops. They abo undertake to share their specialised skills 
and to contribute information and data to which they may have 
better access. 

Like the WHO model, the Awareness (of the factors which have 
an impact, positive or negative, on the well-being of the 
community) Analysis (of these factors) and Action (to address an 
issue identified as susceptible to community action) approach 
embodies and supports the fundamental principles of PHC. Its 
focus, both theoretical and practical, derives from a social model of 
health. 

In the WHO model, community involvement is mainly through 
the input of key informants identified by the professionals The 
women who participated in the Queensland workshops responded 
to an open invitation from QRW, a seif-selection process which 
indicated interest and motivation, though not necessarily any 
recognised expertise. Only a small proportion of them had formal 
training or experience in health or human services or would be 
described as obvious key informants. The fact that more than 20 
busy women of diverse backgrounds attended both workshops in 
each centre and collected data in the intervening period, is an 
indication not only of their motivation, but of the importance of 
health issues in small rural communities. 

The processes of both models are similar in that the information 
collected is kept to a minimum and confined to the directly 
relevant, li is collected in ways appropriate to the particular 
community. The value of qualitative data is emphasised in both 
models. The focus, form and implementation of the action plan is 
as community specific as the issue addressed. However, the general 
applicability of the approach and methodology and its potential 
adaptability to a wide range of settings and people received 
particular attention in the Monto model. 

The multi-disciplinary' and multi-sectoral composition of the 
professional team in the WHO model is paralleled by the range of 
formal and informal training, expertise and experience of the 
women who participated in the Monto Project. Their acute 
consciousness of the interaction of all aspects of socio-economic 
activities and environmental conditions ensured that they 
incorporated intersectoral perspectives into their data collection 
and action plans. Only one of their projects concerned itself with 
the conventional health care system. Interestingly enough in a 
setting so firmly within the PHC framework, it related to 
secondary, specialised medical services. The other two projects 
addressed the safety of women driving alone and the dissemination 
of information about existing community services. 

This suggests the Monto model can provide a useful complement 
to conventional large scale consultations. It can also be a vehicle to 
enhance official understanding of the actual health priorities in 
rural communities where practical concerns may override 
ideological awareness or other policy imperatives. Conversely, the 
workshops provide a good forum to discuss and clarify the 
realities, potential and constraints along the conttnuum of 
consultation, policy development and implementation and ser\‘ice 
delivery and so should assist moving on from conventional “wish- 
- lists" to realisable proposals for action 
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Like ihc WHO rapid appraisal meiliods. the Moiuo model is quick 
.md cost-effective lis value added mcludes insight into communiiy 
concerns and the impact ol policies on rural communities, and 
enhanced community confidence and competence to lake 
responsibility to direct and manage i hange. 

V. THE LOCATION 

The workshops were held in the townships of Miriam Vale, Monto 
and Mundubbera in the area covered by the Wide Bay Regional 
Health Authority The Wide Bay Regional Health Authonty covers 
4d.l83 square kilometres with a population of approximately 
lb7,000 It has an expected growth rate of 16% over the next 
decade The Region contains the cities of Bundaberg. Herx'ey B.ty 
and Maryborough and it conforms to the current Queensland 
pattern of a rapidly growing coastal Slnp and a depopulating rural 
hinterland. 

The Miriam Vale Shire covers an area of 3709 sq km and has a 
population of a little over 3000. It has a projected growth rate ol 
1 4% for the 199!-% period. The Monto Shire covers an area of 
4283 sq km, has a population of approximately 2000 and a 
projected growth rate of -0 8% (1991-96). The Mundubbera Shire 
covers and area of 4148 sq km. has a population of approximately 
2300 and a protected growth rate of -1 6% (1991-96) Women 
from Eidsvold and Gayndah also attended the workshops at 
Mundubbera so they could more accurately be described as the 
Central Burnett w'orkshops Eidsvold Shire covers 4789 sq km, has 
a population of just over 1000 and a projected negative growth 
rate CO 5%). Gayndah Shire has a population of nearly 30()0 over 
an area of 2707 sq km and is also anticipating a decline in 
population (-0.9%) between 1991-96. 

The percentage of children (0-14 years) in the Wide Bay Region 
(22%) is close to the State average (23%). However the percentages 
of children in the five Shires under consideration are all over 24%. 
with Eidsvold and Monto Shires having more than a quarter of its 
population in this age range (1991 Census) 

There is a higher proportion of older people (65 years and over) in 
this Regional Health Authority area than in the State as a whole 
(14.4% ::12%). However, the pattern in the inland workshop 
catchments is congruent with the current trend of older people 
moving to the coast. The percentage of people over 65 years in 
Miriam Vale Shire is 8.9%, in Monto Shire 12.2%, and in the 
Central Burnett distnct 9.0% (1991 Census). 

The main economic activities m Miriam Vale Shire are beef and 
dairy farming, timber and a growing tourist industry based on 
fishing, surfing and the adjacent National Parks. In Monto Shire 
beef, dairy and pig farming and timber and grain growing are the 
mam industries Monto is the main population centre. 
Mundubbera Shire grows half the State's citrus fruit and the 
Central Burnett district industries include beef, dairy and pig 
farming, cereal crops, timber and fruit growing 

Using data from the 1991 Census, the Epidemiology and Health 
Information Branch of Queensland Health developed an index of 
socio-economic disadvantage for the Statistical Local Areas of 
Queensland. This index used information on income levels, 
education, housing and occupation to produce an aggregate score 
for each area. The mean index score for the State was set at 200. 
Individual scores ranged from 230.6 (least disadvantaged) to 94,8 
(most disadvantaged). The scores in the shires represented in this 
project were 205 6 (Monto). 201.6 (Mundubbera), both falling 
within the third percentile, 200 (G«iyndah). in the fourth 
percentile. 187.4 (Eidsvold) and ’81 4 (Miriam vale), the latter 
both being in the fifth percentile 

This index is a more powerful indicator of disadvantage than a 
single indicator. However, while 21 9% of all Queensland 
households reponed an income of $16,000 or less at the time of 
1991 Census, the comparative figures for the five Shires under 
consideration were 26 0% (Mundubbera). 28.1% (Gayndah). 
.^0 3% (Moiuo). 31 5% (Eidsvold) and 34 4% (Miriam Vale) 

The regional mortality rates from the ma)or causes of death are 
similar to the State averages with the exceptions of the rate for 



accidents and injuries, which is higher, and the rates lor 
cerebrovascular and respiratory- disease which are both lower ihan 
the State average. 

VI. THE PROCESS 

The project was planned around two workshops in each of three 
centres selected by Queeasland Rural Women Inc. 

The initial design and preparation of material was done in ihe 
Program Development Branch of the Central Office of Queensland 
Health in Brisbane. At first it was intended to send the format and 
material ahead of the workshop, but it was decided to introduce 
this innovative approach personally In retrospect, this still seenris 
preferable. However, some participants who had had different 
expectations of the workshops (for example as seminars or 
information sessions on health issues or a conventional 
consultation) were initially confused or disappointed. 

The two senior policy officers who designed and facilitated the 
workshops introduced the concept of the project and the aim and 
process of the day's workshops The social model of health was 
only bnefly delineated as it quickly became obvious that women in 
small rural communities have a very clear understanding of the 
social, economic and environmental factors which influence 
individual and community health and well-being 

The first exercise introduced participants to the tools and uses of 
social analysis in a non-threatening way. They were asked to divide 
into small groups (of about 5 to 8) to list some positive and some 
negative features which had previously affected women's health in 
this community. These broad features (for example close knit 
family groups or the absence of antibiotics) could be drawn equally 
well from tales of the distant past or from relatively recent personal 
experience. The women were then asked to explain why the factors 
selected had had positive or negative impacts on health (for 
example support and advice relevant to local circumstances was 
provided by family members, thus enhancing both the emotional 
health and caring skills of the women; or deaths occurred from 
diseases which are now seldom life threatening). 

This approach was used again after morning tea. It should be 
noted that breaks for social interaction and attractive refreshments 
were integral to the atmosphere and running of the workshops as 
planned. At this point, the participants were asked to apply the 
same analytical techniques to the present. 

A new element was then introduced: the use of the identified 
issues as the basis of the next part of the process. This involved 
selection, by general consensus, of an issue from the list of 
contemporary problems which would be the focus of action 
research. 

Strong emphasis was placed on three points. Firstly, the 
issue/project had to be a practical one in which it was reasonable 
to expect that the workshop participants could affect positive 
change. For example, although it was agreed that high bank 
interest rates and expensive telephone and postage charges can 
have a negative impact on health and well-being, it was unrealistic 
to think that isolated community action could alter them 

Secondly, it was stressed that a relatively small local problem 
would be a good target. A project likely to offer tangible success m 
a relatively short time - say a year - would provide expenence and 
positive re-enforcement from which more ambitious projects could 
be developed later. 

Thirdly, the advantages of using the positive features identified in 
the past or the present as a source of strategies and strengths iii ihe 
luiure were strenuously represented by the facilitators 

After lunch we moved into the future with a plenary discussion 
aboul the type of information needed to analyse the selected issue 
The equal value of ideas and information and of qualitative and 
quantitative data was strcssed.The participants identified sources of 
relevant information in their community and volunteered to 
investigate them. Responsibility for this was assigned to individuals 
or groups The input of data from other regions and state, national 
or international experience was undertaken by the facilitators who 
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also emphasised their cominuinj; availability (through return 
telephone calls) to provide resources, support and advice in the 
coming weeks. They suggested ways in which information about 
environmental factors (physical, social or those conventionally 
recognised to affect health status), the community (including 
organisations, key people and material and non-material assets) 
and current government and non-government services, 
(community, welfare and health services) could be collected and 
used in the project The importance of key informants, written 
records and personal observation was discussed. 

A brainstorming session came up with a draft sur\'ey form. Whilst 
It was recognised that such an instrument and its application in 
rapid appraisal could not be regarded as having the validity of 
surveys developed and validated according to more rigorous 
standards, the value of the document as a tc A for immediate local 
investigation w'as appreciated. 

Basic information about the ethics, etiquette and techniques of 
effective interviewing w'as exchanged. The key words of this 
segment were courtesy, confidentiality, confirmation and 
clarification. It was suggested that a useful sample could be 
amassed if every women interviewed about five people These 
could be family members or friends, as w-ell as those identified by 
the group as key informants. 

The data and documentation to be pooled at the second workshop 
were outlined It was agreed that this would be held within ihree 
or four weeks. Newcomers would be welcome to join the original 
participants. 

The concluding session highlighted the possibilities for future 
action. Vv^hilst noting possible constraints and the need for realistic 
expectations, the focus w'as clearly on the potential of women as 
agents of change, especially when they were well armed with 
appropriate information. 

At the conclusion of the workshop, the Regional Womens Health 
Adviser presented information and a video about breast screening. 
Although this might have diverted attention from the broader 
issues of the workshop, it was considered appropriate to offer 
some concrete information about a service which attracts 
considerable attention to balance the more abstract elements and 
hard work of the day 

It was gratifying and exciting to see that many of the original 
participants returned, most of them with data they had collected, 
for the second workshops. The aim of this workshop was to collate 
the dau collected, report on the finding;s of the rapid assessment 
the women had conducted and to identify solutions and devise 
strategies to address the issue. 

The facilitators were aware that their approach to community 
participation had caused some uncertainty, so the expectations of 
the workshop and of the whole project were again presented as 
clearly as possible as the day's work began. It had become apparent 
during the first workshop that there was considerable confusion 
about the role of consumer input in policy development and about 
the timeframes, pressures and prionties which could affect policy 
implerr.entation. The flexible format allowed for the insertion, at 
this point, of a segment on the links in the consultation - policy 
development - implementation - service delivery chain, which 
replaced the session on a social model of health which had proved 
superfluous 

The participants then reported on their data collection. The 
positive ar.d negative aspects of their work were discussed. The 
local women were surprised to find that the facilitators had also 
experienced delays and frustrations The quantitative and 
qualitative data were collated and discussed and significant 
illustrative examples chosen. In small groups, the women then 
debated proposed approaches or solutions to the problem. 

The actual selection of one of these as a focus for action planning 
proved a long and arduous process. The facilitators' first role was 
one of non-directive. low-key collaboration. After the strain 
involved before the group achieved consensus at the first 
w'orkshop. a more structured and cleanv defined process was set 
up for the next w-orkshop The result w'as much the same On the 
third d,iv, a compromise between the two approaches creaied a 



dynamic which did not succeed in diminishing the tensions 
Unexpectedly, in a group of practical, motivated women, the point 
at which the project turned from analysis to action was perhaps 
the most difficult part of the process. This warrants particular 
attention as the model develops. 

Having decided on a realisable aim for the proposed project, the 
group then developed a strategic plan to achieve it. The 
stimulation of the women's planning skills was both part of the 
overall project and an outcome of it. By afternoon tea time, an 
action plan had been drawn up and the facilitators formally 
handed the process over to a working party nominated by the 
participants. In each case, the working party set about its task 
immediately and with enthusiasm and the women began working 
towards practical change through a specific goal which was 
realisable through community action. 

Back in Brisbane, the facilitators prepared a report on the whole 
process, including the collated data and case studies and copies of 
the proformas used. This was sent to key pariicipanis shortly after 
the second workshop. The officers also applied for funding to 
enable the further development and dissemination of a model 
which had been demonstrably successful. 

Vn. APPRAISAL AND EVALUATION 

As this is an action research project which aims to achieve a suted 
practical outcome in a given ume span, its success can be seen by 
the result at the end of each of the workshop series when women 
from the small rural communities had gained sufficient confidence 
to use their skills, longstanding and recently acquired, to plan 
action to improve their situation. As the model develops, it will be 
essential to incorporate ways of assessing its longer term impact on 
the well-being of the participants and their communities, with 
particular attention to the effectiveness ol individuals and small 
groups as partners in PHC. 

In the meanume, it was decided to eschew conventional tools such 
as forms to evaluate the process at the end of each workshop. Like 
attendance figures, these provide limited insight and may reflect 
peripheral or immediate environmental concerns rather than the 
effectiveness of a strategy. 

However as part of a process of formauve evaluation, it is useful to 
note those factors which were recognised as promoting or 
inhibiting (the positives and the negatives) the effectiveness of the 
methodology, process or outcomes. 

Because of their day to day involvement with the macro- and 
micro- level factors which* affect health and well-being, rural 
women have a keen appreciation of a social definition of health. 

There is no need to demonstrate the direct impact of transport, 
family ties or access to information. On the other hand, they are 
less interested in structural or theoretical issues than they are in 
the local provision of mainstream or alternative approaches to bio- 
medical services. 

However, it is not the paradox of their appreciation of an holistic 
perspective of health with their concentration on medical services 
which causes frustration in both communities and health 
professionals. The difficulty is more a matter of mutual 
understanding of what can or might happen along the 
consultation, policy development, implementation and service 
delivery chain. 

Realising this, especially after frustration verging on hostility which 
disturbed one workshop, the facilitators developed a segment 
called The Policy Chain which was introduced in the second 
workshop series Th^* salient points of this process were outlined. | 
as well as the factors which could strengthen or weaken the links 
which held the chain together. One of the communities had 
previously had some success m getting what they needed by, as it 
were, swinging a heavy chain with energy and aggression, ^me 
work was devoted to highlighting the limited possibilities of this 
technique in the Ions run. in comparison to the cxpatulinR 
pcitential of community action firmly based on Jiccuratc, relevant 
information 
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In spue of the theoretical attraction of less structured and less 
directive approaches, it became evident that the lot;istic structure 
we had planned in Brisbane was essential to a successful 
workshop. Expectations of the workshops vaned. It is clearly very 
important that everyone involved in organising and publicising the 
workshops is fully aware of the aims and processes of the project. 

It is equally important to begin with very clear statements of these, 
and to continue to emphasise them throughout the workshops. 
Women in a rural community have no difficulty with broad 
conceptual frameworks and abstract ideas: however, their major 
interests are practical and. at least initially, we veered too far from 
the concrete and were unnecessarily nervous of the demon 
d 1 real ve ness 

We chose to include only a very few items of traditional health 
promotion or information. The women would have appreciated 
more, through their interest in our more conceptual work may 
have been diluted. The decision to confine health promotion 
informauon to the lunch break or the end of the day was valid in 
terms of time and interest levels However, the presence and active 
participation of up to three health workers from the Regional 
Health Authority was supportive in many ways to all concerned. 
The clear message of ongoing co-operation and collaboration at ail 
levels was at least as important as the information exchanged at the 
workshops. 

The data collected by the local women was collated by one of the 
facilitators, who also prepared the report on each workshop Ways 
to incorporate wider participation in these processes should be 
developed. 

Certain points needed constant emphasis throughout both 
workshops. The need for a realistic approach and an achievable 
aim required considerable repetition. The women needed 
reassurance of their potential as agents of change. It was necessary 
to stress that waiting for the government to respond to a ‘they 
should* approach may not be very successful, and will be counter- 
productive if it stifles or undermines community confidence and 
initiative. .The participants were frequently reminded that 



qualitative and quantitative information are both valid and that the 
knowledge and ideas which come from all levels of expenence are 
valued and valuable. 

The evolving model was demonstrably successful as the women 
developed their ability to analyse factors which affect their health 
and well-being, agreed on an issue as a focus for change, collected 
relevant data and used it as the basis of an action plan to work 
towards it. The women’s appreciation of iheir potential as active 
partners in directing change was stimulated and they learnt new 
techniques and approaches to assist them in this role. The policy 
officers acquired valuable insights into local prionties, community 
dynamics and the micro-level Impact of macro-level policies which 
It might be difficult to gain through conventional consultation or 
representation. They worked with local women in developing a 
model which was not only clearly effective in achieving its stated 
aims, but can be adapted for other settings and different groups. 

The success of the model as a process does not in fact depend on 
the outcomes of the community action it stimulated. However, the 
results so far. which the co-ordinator of each working group will 
present to the conference, suggest the AAA model will be justified 
and its effectiveness re-enforced by practical results. 

■ Queensland Health (1993) - Putting people first - a charter for change; 

implemenution plan - Pnmary Health Care Polic>-. Brisbane, pi. 

• World Health Organisation (1988) - Improving urban health- guideimes 
for rapid appraisal to asse>vs community health needs - a focus on health 
improvements for low-income urban areas. Geneva. 

' Rodgers. B.L & Cowles. K.V. (1993) - The qualiutive research audit trail* 
a complex collection of documenution. Research in Nursing &r Health 

16.pp216-226. 

‘ This “shon title," denved from the town where QRW originated, became 
attached to the whole projea although Monto was only one ol the three 
centres where it was developed. 

' Sher. j.P. &r Sher. K.R. (1994) - Beyond conventional wisdom: rural 
development as if Australia's rural people and communities really 
mattered. loumal of Research in Rural Education lO.i. pp2-43 
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BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVE OF THE PILOT STUDY 

There has been long running criticism of inadequate mental health 
care in Western Australia, particularly in rural areas where 
psychiatric services are still under-developed considering the 
growing need for them (Health Dept of WA 1991) 

it has been reported that country people experience 10% more 
illness, 28% more hypertension and psychiatric disorders than 
their urban counterparts. Family violence and stress related 
illnesses, eg asthma, heart attacks, ulcers and alcoholism have 
increased and so has the incidence of suicides (Wong 1990). Rural 
teenagers have accounted for 42% of all suicides in this age group 
in WA, although they make up only 28% of the sute's teenage 
population (Health Dept of WA 1991). Against a background of 
senous maldistnbution of human and physical resources in rural 
WA, rural people are the most disadvantaged in their ability to 
access menial health services (WACOSS 1992, Siockwell 1991), 
Therefore tliey are in double jeopardy: their risk of developing a 
mental illness is high but the likelihood of their need being 
adequately attended to is low 

The BunburyAVellington area of the South West region of WA 
Ls such a rural area where there is a community and professional 
concern that the existing mental health serN'ices are not meeting 
the load or the type of problems encountered It 

tieeds to be acknowledged that these services were noi set up in 
response to a comprehensive needs analysis of the community or 
with any formal strategic regional plan to meet the identilied needs 
of consumers (Gee 1993) 



According to the National Rural Health Conference (Dept of 
Community Services and Health 1991), none of the studies on 
health needs in rural communities have so far addressed health 
needs as distinct from health services deficiencies. Hence there is 
an urgent need for research to identify and quantify health needs 
of rural communities in order to provide the basis for effective 
planning and resource management. 

BunburyAVellington region, which is the most densely populated 
rural region of WA, with a population of 60, 938 (ABS 1991 
Census). 

The pilot study described in this paper w’as earned out to test the 
feasibility of captunng information on the amount and type of 
psychosocial morbidity encountered in the setting of rural general 
practice. It was undertaken in the smaller neighbouring rural 
community of Busselton in October 1993. 

MORBIDITY IN GENERAL PRACTICE 

It is generally acknowledged that general practice provides a 
suitable field, for collecting information about the nature and 
extent of the psychosocial morbidity in a community According to 
Goldberg Huxley (1980), the family doctor’s consulting rooms 
continue to be a suitable venue for reseaich studies into common 
disorders, since the majority of mentally ill individuals arc likely to 
allencl their doctor. Indeed, psychiatry related consultations are up 
to a third of all consultations in primary care (Mann 1990). and 
neuroses and personality disorders form the second most common 
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conduion for consuliauon in j;eneral practice morbidity in 
Australia (Holman N85) 



Mental illness progresses through different levels and filters 
(Figure 1) before a hospital admission is necessary at the last level 
The GP has the crucial role of detecting (Filter 2) and referring 
(Filter 3) psychosocial morbidity, and hence has an important 
influence on the amount and type of mental illness that is 
subsequently cared for in the mental health sector (Sharp 6? 
Morrell 1989) 

Figure 1: Goldberg and Huxley’s model and the one-year 

period prevalence rates at each level of morbidity. 



Level I 
250/1,000 



Level 2 
230/1,000 



Level 3 
KO/1,000 



Level 4 
17/1,000 



Level 5 
6/1,000 



Psychiatric morbidity in the commiiniiv 

1st filter: the decision to consult 

Total primary' care morbidity 

2nd filter, general practitioner recognition 

Conspicuous primarv' care morbidity 

3rd filler the decision to refer 

All psychiatric out-patients 

4th filter the decision to admit 

Psychiamc in-patients 

StJurcc; Goldberg and Huxley ( N80) 



General practice also provides an economical field for collecting 
data on the extent and nature of morbidity. Studies in Australia 
have shown that general practitioners can be used to estimate 
general morbidity in the community even when their participation 
rates are as low as 29% (OToole et al 1991). Also their patients 
can be used to estimate levels of morbidity in the community 
provided they are randomly selected (Driver et al 1991). In their 
study, few significant differences were found in demographic 
characteristics, reasons for encounter and diagnosis between two 
groups of patients one consisting of a sample of 539 encounters 
with the 25 parucipating GPs and a second group consisting of a 
sample of 500 patients identified from a household survey who 
had consulted with a GP within two weeks of the interview These 
results increased the confidence in this method as a reliable and 
cheaper source of information about community morbidity. 

Using general practitioners to estimate psy'chological morbidity in 
the community, from the conspicuous morbidity at level 3 of 
Goldberg and Huxley's model (Figure 1), was pioneered by 
Shepherd et al in England in 1966. The team studied a one in eight 
sample of patients attending 76 general practitioners in London for 
a period of one year. A comparable study has not been conducted 
in Australia to date, although several Australian studies have 
undertaken to measure psychiatric morbidity in the community 
(level lof Figure 1). the most recent one being in the rural 
Riverland Region (South Australia Health Commission. 1991) 

There are several methodological issues which have hampered 
general practice research in tins field and they are discussed here 
with reference to the rural setting of this survey 

1 Definition ol the population at nsk 

2 Identification of the psychiatric case 

3 1 he use of an appropriate diagnostic classification 

4 Selection of doctors 



METHC’IDOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

1. Definition of the population at risk 

One measure of the extent of mental illness is ihe one-ye.ir {lerKnl 
prevalence r.iie This has been usetl by Goldberg U H-uxlev i 



to estimate the prevalence ol morbidity in general practice It refers 
to the number of people who suffer from a mental illness on at 
least one occasion during the course of a calendar year It is 
expressed per 1 ,000 population at nsk rather than as a percentage 
of all those attending doctors and will only count each person 
once. 

Unlike those in Britain, Australia's general practitioners do not 
have registered patient lists which form the denominator. There- 
fore studies have relied on encounter-based national statistics 
(Bridges-Webb et al 1992) or small scale studies with incomplete 
data In some instances the general practice morbidity has been 
calculated from a denominator of patients attending general 
practice, but this will under-represent some sections of the 
population such as the young, fit and fully employed. 

In Australia, it has been estimated that 85% of the population 
attend a general practitioner in any one year (Commonwealth of 
Australia), w'hile in England. *«timates of general practice attend- 
ance in any one year is 60-70%. In the rural Riverland region of 
South Australia, the GP attendance rate in a period of 12 months 
was 83.3%. 

Provided there is a large representative sample of primary care 
physicians participating in a survey, and provided the populations 
receiving care are representative of the general population, then 
the population at risk should be approximated by ihe proponion 
of people in thai population who seek care each year. This should 
be a reasonable assumption given that the percentage of general 
practice attendance is as high as 85%. 

2, Case Identification 

The most widely used instruments for case identification are the 
structured psychiatric interviews and diagnostic instruments such 
as the General Health Questionnaire (GHQ) and the Present State 
Examination (PSE) which have been used in Household Surveys. 
Unfortunately these tools are inappropriate in a general practice 
setting because they are quite time consuming. 

However by seeking a consultation in general practice, the patients 
have already defined themselves as cases. For the purposes of this 
survey, cases fell into one of two groups, those patients whose 
reason for their encounter with the GP was a mental health problem 
or complaint, or those patients who consult their GP for other 
reasons in which the GP saw psychological or emotional disturbance 
as an important compji.ent. This case definition is similar to the 
one adopted by Shepherd et al (1966) under the two headings: 
“Formal Psychiatric Illness" and “Psychiamc Associated Condiuons". 

3. The Diagnostic Classification 

The classifications of psychiatric disorder that h.ive been used so 
far are quite inappropriate for pnmary care because categories are 
restricted to formal psychiatric illness and therefore tend to give 
misleadingly low estimates of psychiatric morbidity (Sharp 6r 
Morrell 1989). Some of the classifications that have been used 
include 

• DSM 111. the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders. Third Edition. 

• ICD-9, the International Classification of Disease, Ninth 
Edition 

• lCHPPC-2, the International Classification of Health Problems 
in Primary Care, Second Edition 

A more recent classification of morbidity for primary care is the 
I CPC, the International Classification of Primary Care, which was 
devised specifically for use m general practice (Lambert & Woods 
1987) It has been used satisfactorily in a 1990-91 survey on 
morbidity and treatment in general practice in Australia (Bridges- 
Webb ct al 1992) It takes into account that morbiduv may be 
defined in terms of disease entities or symptoms and complaints 
It seems particularly appropriate in psychiatnc morbidity where a 
fimi diagnosis is not always possible when the illness is often seen 
in MS very early stages In this study therefore, the illness 
piescniing during the encounter could have been recorded in 
terms o( 

• p.sychological symptonv; and complaints 

• (lt,igno'=>is/(h?c,Ke5 
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• social problems 

The underlyinj» social problems are noicd because ihey may be an 
iniportani deierminani ol the sort of symptoms the patient 
develops and the treatment sought. For the purposes of this 
survey, the psychological and social problems referred to in the 
ICPC were combined into one tabular list which was supplied to 
GPs as a reference for the appropriate coding of symptoms, 
diseases or social problems (Appendix) 

4. The Selection of Doctors 

GP research has been criticised because the potential bias in the 
recruitment of volunteer doctors may lead to an inability to 
generalise the findings. Most studies have relied on volunteer 
doctors because it has proved impossible to persuade random 
samples of GPs to uke part in morbidity suiveys (Shipherd et al 
1966 and Marks et al 1979). The doctor's lesponse b.as has been 
evaluated in many studies by comparing the practice profile of 
those who responded w'uh that of those who did not respond. 
There were no significant differences detected between the two 
groups (Driver et al 1991, Bridges-Webb et al 1992) 

Doctors do however differ in their threshold for psychiatric case 
identification, and the accuracy of iheir diagnosis Doctors also 
have different characteristics which influence the level of their 
reporting, such as time pressure, age and expenence. interest and 
concern, inter\'iew style and specific psychiatric locus (Goldberg 
and Huxley 1980). 

One attempts to minimise the impact of these doctor-specific 
characteristics by securing a group of doctors as large and as 
representative as possible. One advantage to undenaking general 
practice surveys in confined rural areas, is that the probability ot 
obuining participation from the majority of GPs is greater. Thus 
by covering a large proportion of the at-risk population and the 
providers, sampling and self-selection biases will be minimised. 

The current investigation was a pilot study in the Busselton town, 
for the survey now in progress in the BunburyAVellington region. 

It was undertaken to test if the research design can accommodate 
the above mentioned methodological issues, in order to meet the 
objective of the study. 

METHOD 

All of the thirteen doctors (4 practices) who serve the Busselton 
town (population 13.514) were asked to take part in this pilot 
study. A letter was sent to each doctor, outlining the nature of the 
proposed survey and asking for his/her cooperation. This was 
followed by a meeting with the interested GPs to discuss the data 
collection procedure. 

The instrument for data collection consisted of a questionnaire to 
be completed by the GP for each patient with a mental health 
problem, with whom the GP made contact: whether as a result of a 
surgery consultation, a home or nursing home/ hospital visit, for a 
period of two weeks The data collected comprised; age. gender, 
mantal status, educational and employment status and ethnicity of 
the patients and their parents. The corresponding psychological 
symptoms/complaints, the diagnosis and the underlying social 
problems were coded by the GP according to the ICPC Data on 
the treatment prescribed, the source of referral to the GP and to 
whom the GP referred the patients was also gathered. An 
instruction manual was supplied to help the GPs with the coding 

Eight of the thirteen GPs (a participation rate of 62%) agreed to take 
part in the survey. Two GPs were on leave, and three were not svill- 
ing to participate One practice out of the four was not represented 
111 the suivey Unfortunately, the only female doctor participaiing in 
the survey dropped out after the lirst week of data collection 

A total of 5H patients presented with mental health problems for 
the two-week period To increase the small sample size, the 
participating GPs were asked to contribute for one more week 
Information on further 19 patients was supplied by three 
interested GPs. bringing up the total to 77 patients 

Although the small number of sub)ects limii ihe value of the 
re.sults th.it lollow. they are of considerable interest because tlu‘y 



serve as pointers for the main survey. Wherever feasible, 
comparisons were made with a similar pilot study in London, 
where for a period of 2 months. 9 GPs gathered information on 88 
mentally-ill patients (Cooper et al I9t>2). 

RESULTS 

The approximate one-year penod prevalence rate 

One year period prevalence = Point prevalence + Annual 

inception rate 

(Goldberg Huxley 1980) 

For these rates we need to define; 

1 - The population at risk 

2 - The number of patients consulting for a mental illness at 

a point in time (or a short time period) 

3. - The number of patients consulting for the first time 

during a year with a new mental illness. 

The approximate prevalence rate was computed as follows, after 
taking into consideration the fact that 58 patients presented to 
participating GPs in a period of 2 weeks: 

1 - The population at risk = total population of Busselton 

(1991 Census) x propomon seeking care in any one year = 

13.514x085 = 11,487 

This is the population ai risk if all 1 1 working GPs 
panicipaied in the suiv'cy (the remaining 2 GPs v/ere on 
leave). 

Since only 7 GPs took part effectively, the population at 
risk becomes: 11,487 x Z = 7,310 

11 

2 - The number of pauents consulting for a mental illness m 

a short time period is 58 

The point prevalence rate is: 

^ X 1,000 = 7 9/1.000 
7,310 

3 _ Jhe number of patients consulting for a new mental 

illness constitutes 38% of the prevalent cases in this 
study, that is 

58 X 0.38 - 22 

By extrapolating the number of patients with a new 
illness to one year 

22 X 26 weeks = 572 patients/year 

The annual inception rate is 

572 X 1,000 = 78.2/1,000 
7,310 

Therefore the approximate one-year period prevalence rate is: 

7.9/1 ,000 + 78.2/1 .000 = 86. 1/1 .000 

This is the conspicuous primary care morbidity or the morbidity 
recognised by the general practitioner To what extent this figure 
represents the real psychosocial morbidity in rural general practice 
IS discussed in the last section 

Sex Distribution 

Males and females consulted GPs for mental illness in approxi- 
mately equal proportions: 47% of the sample were men and 53% 
were women. This is an atypical result as the female preponder- 
ance IS reported in many international studies, and particularly in 
ihe comparable pilot study of Cooper et al (Table 1) 

This result could be interpreted in terms of the self-selection 
of volunteer doctors, in particular by the lack of participation 
of women doctors in this pilot study It is known that women 
doctors tend to attract a hieh proportion of female patients 
(Shepherd el al 1966). In this study, out of the 3 women doctors 
in Busselton. only one participated for a small part of the data 
collection penod while the remaining 2 women doctors said they 
were loo busy to participate 
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Table 1: Comparison of the sex distribution of individuals 
with mental health problems in 3 

Male 

Cooper s pilot study 22 
(1962) 25% 

Riverland study 123 

(1991) ' 47% 

This pilot study 36 

(1993) ' 47% 

However the Riverlanri study, which is a household survey, 
reported the sex distribution of its sample in exactly the same 
proportions as the pilot study in Busselton (Table 1). Moreover, 
the Riverland study has shown that a higher rate of lifetime 
disorder is present in males than females. Could this be an 
emerging pattern in rural Australia, where reported rates of mental 
illness IS increasing in the male population? However this finding ^ 
IS further supported by an urban study on the prevalence of 
psychiatric disorder in Canberra (Henderson ct al 1979). The 
Canberra findings point to a higher rate of minor psychiatric 
illness in men compared to what is commonly found elsewhere, 
thus e.xplaimng the absence of any sex difference in morbidity 
detected in this survey. 

Age distribution 

The age range of patients varied from 8 to 93 years with a mean 
age of 50 years (SD =22 yrs). There is a typical preponderance of 
disorder in the middle aged groups 30-59 years, and a rather 
atypical preponderance in the aged 70 years and over who make 
up 25% of the sample. However this is not surprising given that 
17% of the GP visits were to nursing homes. 

The nursing home population may have inflated the size of the 
elderly group in the sample, within the short data collection 
period. Over a longer period, the numbers of this elderly group 
may stay the same, while other age groups are better represented. 

In this study 8% of the elderly group encountered their GP in the 
surgery, which is a more plausible proportion considering that the 
age group 70 years and over make up 10.3% of the population of 
Busselton On the other hand, it is worth noting that the 
proportion of cases with mental illness would be much higher in 
the nursing homes than in the community. 

Marital Status 

Studies have shown that the conspicuous pnmary care morbidity is 
highest among those married but living apart, followed in 
descending order by divorced, widowed, married living together 
and single (Marks 1979) 

Tabic 2: Marital status distribution in the pilot study sample 

and in the general population o f Busselton 

Single Mamed Separated Divorced Widowed 

(Persons aged 
15 yrs or more) 

% in sample 9.6 616 ‘^5 55 178 

% in general population 22.6 62.7 2.9 4.7 7 2 

PS; No age od/ustment has been applied to these 

In this sample the same pattern applies (Table 2) There is more 
illness diagnosed among the separated, divorced and widowed, 
and less in the married and much less in the single. The same 
concerns which apply to the nursing home population may also be 
relevant to the widowed population. 

Ethnicity 

The questions on ethnicity were directed at assessing the mental 
illness in the first and second generations of the immigrant 
population, whether from m.imly English speaking backgrounds 
(MESB) and non-English speaking backgrounds (NESB). Higher 
rates of mental illness have been reported (or these 2 groups 
(Jayasuriva ot al 1992. Ratnayeke 1985) The need to give a special 



different studies 



Female 


Total 


66 


88 


75% 


100% 


139 


262 


53% 


100% 


41 


77 


53% 


100% 



attention to the second generation of NESB is emphasised in the 
literature for 3 reasons (Graeme 1990) 

- their number is sizeable in WA. 

- their problems are different from the other Australian-born 
groups 

- they have a strong concentration in the vulnerable young age 
groups, who are more predisposed to mental problems. Hence 
this group combines 3 risk factors: young, ethnic and rural 

Table 3: The ethnic distribution in the pilot study sample and 

the general population of Busselton 

" %MESB %NESB % bom in Amiralu 





Sample Population 


Sample 


Populauon 


Sample Population 


Birthplace 
of patient 


11.7 


12.8 


2.6 


34 


85 7 * 


82.5 


Birthplace 
of Mother 


24.7 


13.2 


3.9 


3.0 


71.4 • 


83.4 


Birthplace 
of Father 


23.4 


15 2 


3.9 


4 4 


72.7 • 


79.2 












• includes not iiaicd 



Despite the small sample size, the NESB group is represented in 
the sample in proportions that are comparable with those m the 
general population (Table 3). The surprising finding is the high 
proportion of patients whose mother or father is from MESB. 
Although there has been a slight reluctance or awkwardness on the 
part of some GPs to ask about the ethnic background of their 
patients, this is more likely to have resulted in an under-estimation 
rather than an over-estimation. Furthermore, this observation is 
not due to the large group of 70 years and over, because the data 
on the MESB of both parents is evenly spread among the middle 
age groups. 

Two pauenis from Aboriginal background consulted ihc GP during 
ihe data coUeciion period, one of whom was from outside 
Busselton (Manjimup). 

Psychosocial Morbidity, Referral and Treatment 

The most frequent diagnosis made by the GPs was depressive 
disorder (31.2%) followed by anxiety disorder (14 3%) and 
dementia (10 4%). the last being a reflection of the large group of 
70 years and over. 

Although 19.5% of the sample were not given a definite diagnosis 
at the lime of the encounter or had some unspecified disorders, 
they all exhibited at least one psychological symptom or 
complaint, which was considered by the GP to be an important 
component of the encounter. 

Feeling anxlous/ner^'Ous was the most frequent first complaint 
(32.5%) followed by feeling depressecL'miserable (19.5%), acute 
stress (11.7%) and disturbance of memory (11.7%) which is in 
line with the dementia diagnosis Insomnia was the most frequent 
second and third complaint. 

Relationship problems between partners and divorce or 1“S of 
partner formed the most frequent social problem mentioned by the 
patients (22.1%). This was followed by problems with worKtng 
conditions (9.1%) and being ill (9.1%) as the second most 
frequent problems. 

83% of the patients in the sample did not need a referral frorn their 
GP 8% were referred to a psychiatrist, and 3% to a psychologist. 
This low referral rate is in line with an estimation for referral giveri 
by the GPs in another study of rural mental illness - the Centra 
Wheatbelt Study (Lewin and Hobbs 1992)- “these GPs considered 
that less than 20% of the patients they see with mental health 
problems actually need more help than they can give them 
themselves" 

This really constitutes a heavy load the GPs ar: 
particularly when follow-up studies have indicated that 50% ol 
, these patients are still symptomatic at one year, and 20-25% are 
still symptomatic at three years (Mann et al 1981) 

- The chronicity of the mental health problems in this study is 
reflected bv 62% of the patients having consulted their GPs 
previou<;lv for the same complaint Cooper et al (l^oz) n,ue 
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indicated in their pilot study in general practice that 4() 0% of the 
psychiatric patients have a chronic illness compared to 24.4% of 
ihe non -psychiatric paiienis 

For those who were not referred, 15.6% did not need any 
treatment, 34 4% received therapeuiic counselling from their GP, 
28.1% were given both medication and counselling, and 21.9% 
were put on medication alone. Thus with nearly 63% of the 
encounters having an associated counselling component , 
consultations for neurotic disorders take up on average more of the 
doctor’s time than consultations for other types of illness. 

73% of ihe patient encounters took place in the surgery, 10% in 
the hospital, and 17% in the nursing homes. The absence of home 
visits is notable. 

62.3% of the patients were self-referred. 14.3% were referred by 
the Dept of Social Secunty or nursing home staff and 19.5% by a 
family member (parent, sibling or spouse). In the mam surv'ey, 
such data should provide an insight on the network of social 
support and the level of co-operation between the general 
practitioners and other health and community sen-aces. 

DISCUSSION 

This pilot study has met us objectiv'e in that it has esiablishcd the 
adequacy of the methodology to be used in the main survey. 

The participaiing GPs reported no difficulties in referring to the 
International Classification of Primary Care (ICPC) list to code 
symptoms, diseases and social problems, and in administering the 
questionnaire or the time involved. Questions on the ethnic back- 
ground of the patients and their parents had to be amended in a way 
that made GPs more comfortable about obtaining the information. 

Despite the small sample size, the findings are in general plausible; 
the demographic characteristics of this sample of patients with 
psychosocial problems do not differ from those in similar studies, 
and the morbidity follows the same pattern as that reported in the 
literature. Other differences that might be a charactensuc of the area 
under investigation will have to be evaluated in the mam survey. 

The extent of mental illness in this rural community is measured 
by the approximate one-year penod prevalence rate of 86.1/1,000 
population at risk. This is the ’’conspicuous primary care 
morbidity” or the morbidity recognised by the general practitione*- 
(Figure 1). To what extent this figure represents the real 
psychosocial morbidity in general practice cannot be determined 
due to the limited scope of this pilot study. However, comparing ii 
to rates reported from other primary care settings, shows that it 
does not vary a great deal from the American figures, but quite 
different from the British one 

Shepherd (Britain) 1 39.4/1 ,(X)0 (Chidren 1 5 yrs or younger not 
included) 

De Facto (USA) 90.0/1,000 
Pasamanick (USA) 93 4/1,000 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to evaluate the differences in raies from 
rural Australian settings with those from urban Bntish or Amencan 
settings, because the entena employed, the populations studied and 
ihe health care systems are quite different. Therefore it is probably 
more important to replicate the methodology desenbed here m other 
rural settings in Australia, for valid comparisons to be made. 

However, in their most recent estimates of community psychiatric 
morbidity, Goldberg 6r Huxley (1991) have shown how the 
improved awareness of GPs for psychological problems (following 
the introduction of a menuil illness at-nsk regisier) has increased the 
prevalence rate of the recognised illness from 101 5/1,000 in 
196/1,000 (Table 4) Indeed, studies have indicated that primar>’ 
care physicians were failing to detect one third of the psychiatnc 
illnesses among their patients (Goldberg and Blackwell 1979) Also 
in their model, Goldl^rg and Huxley (1980) have estimated that 
only about 60 per cent of the touil primary care morbidity is detect- 
ed by the GP, with the other 40 per cent remaining hidden It is 
gratifying to sec that incrc.ising the awareness of the GP for such 
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problems, results in narrowing the gap between the actual morbidity 
in the community and the recognised morbidity by the GP. 

Table 4: Annual period prevalences of mental disorders per 



1,000 population at risk. 

1982/93 1989/90 

Dau from Grcaier Data from South 
Mancheste r Manchcsie r 

Mental Disorders in ihc comr.iumiy 250-315 250-315 

Mental Disorders among GP auenders 230 257 

Mental Disorders recognised by (jP* 101.5 196 



•Obiained from National Morbidiiy Surveys 
Source; Goldberg 1990 



In rural Australia, psychological morbidity in the community was 
estimated to be 260/1,000 from the 1991 Riverland study. (This is 
the six-month period prevalence rate, so the annual prevalence rate 
is expected to be even higher). It is clear that there is a significant 
gap between the 2 levels of morbidity. What can be done to bridge 
this gap? 

It is recognised that early detection and intervention for 
individuals who are developing, or at high risk of developing, 
mental health problems, reduces the likelihood of the development 
of potentially disabling effects of these problems (Australian Health 
Ministers’ Conference 1992). Hence there is a need to suengthen 
the role of the general practitioner in early detection and 
intervention, particularly in rural areas, where mental health 
services are not meeting the needs of the community. 

Therefore, in response to the recommendations of the Burdekin 
report on mental illness in Australia, the Australian Medical 
Association has already called for (Australia Doctor, March 1994): 

- Medicare benefits to be introduced for GPs treating mental 
health patients, as the present system discriminates financially 
against GPs who spend more time with a patient. 

- Increased undergraduate teaching of psychiatry with an 
emphasis on community based or liaison psychiatry. 

- The Divisions of General Practice to help GPs acquire and share 
counselling skills, foster links between support organisations 
and organise clinical case conferencing for groups of GPs, 
especially in rural areas. 

Also as far as research is concerned, GPs should be better 
supported to encourage them to take part in general practice 
research. They have access to a wealth of information and can 
provide a relatively inexpensive source of morbidity statistics but 
their time restraints are great. This research has been approved as a 
Practice Assessment Activity by the Royal Australian College of 
General Pracutioners, making it just one way the collaborating GPs 
could be compensated for their efforts and the extra time pressure 
incurred by the data collection. 

Finally, looking back (Figure 1) at the estimated numbers of 
patients that trickle down to the psychiatric services as outpatients 
(17/1,000) or inpatients (6/1,000) from the initial 250/1,000 in the 
community, it is not an exaggeration to join M. Shepherd m hus con- 
clusion. “the cardinal requirement for improvement of the meiual 
health services is not a large expansion and proliferation of 
psychiatnc agencies, but rather a strengthening of the family doctor 
in his therapeutic role”. This is particularly true in rural areas 
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APPENDIX 

INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF PRIMARY CARE 
ICPC TABULAR LIST FOR PSYCHO-SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 

P- PSYCHOLOGICAL SYMPTOMS AND COMPLAINTS 

POl FEELING ANXIOUS/NERVOUSA-ENSE/INADEQUATE/ 
FRIGHTENED/WORRIED 

P02 ACUTE STRESSA RANSIENT SITUATIONAL 

DISTURBANCE/REACTION TO BEREAVEMENT OR 
RAPEATOLENCE 

P03 FEELING DEPRESSED/HOPELESS/MISERABLE/ 
EXCESSIVE CRYING 

P04 FEELING/BEHAVING IRRITABLE/ANGRY 

P05 FEEUNG/BEHAVING OLD. SENILE/CONCERN VvTTH 
AGING 

P06 DISTURBANCES OF SLEEP/IN SOMN I AAIIGHTM ARES 

P07 INHIBITION/LOSS/LACK OF SEXUAL 
DESIRE/EXCITEMENT 

P08 IISHIBITION/LOSS/LACK OF SEXUAL FULFILMENT 
SUCH AS IMPOTENCE OR PREMATURE 
EjACULAPiON 

P09 CONCERN WITH SEXUAL PREFERENCE SUCH .AS 
HOMOSEXUALITY, EXHIBITIONISM .ETC 

PIO STAMMERING. STUTTERING. TICS 

Pll EATING PROBLEMS IN CHILDREN 

P12 BEDWETTING. ENURESIS 

P13' ALCOHOL ABUSE/WITHDRAWAL PROBLEMS 

P14 TOBACCO ABUSE 

P15 MEDICINAL ABUSE 

P16 DRUG ABUSt/SNIFFING/WlTHDRAWAL PROBLEMS 

P17 DISTURBANCES OF MEMORY/CONCENTRATION/ 
ORIENTATION/CONFUSION/HALLUCINATION/ 
AMNESIA 

P18 OVERACTIVE CHILD. HYPERKINETIC 

P19 OTHER CONCERN WITH BEHAVIOUR OF 

CHILD/jEALOUSY/EXCESSiVE SHYNESS/SCHOOL 
PHOBIA 

P20 OTHER SYMPT7COMPLT. CONCERNING 
BEHAVIOUR OF ADOLESCENT 

P21 SPECIFIC LEARNING PROBLEMS/DELAY IN 

DEVELOPMENT/DYSLEXIA;CHILD/ADOLESCENT 

P22 FEAR OF MENTAL DISORDER 
P23 DISABILITY/IMPAIRMENT 

P24 PHASE OF LIFE PROBLEM IN ADULTS; e.g. FOR 

WOMEN; PREGNANCY, INFERTlLI’n^ MENOPAUSE. 
PRE-MENSTRUAL TENSION 

P25 OTHER PSYCHOLOGICAL SYMPTONS AND 
COMPLAINTS e.g. SOMATISATION 

P98 NO SYMPTOMS 

D - DIAGNOSIS/DISEASES 

DOl DEMENTIA (INCL. SENILE, ALZHEIMER) 

D02 OTHER ORGANIC PSYCHOSIS 

D03 SCHIZOPHRENIA. ALL TYPES/PARANOID STATE 

D04 AFFECTIVE PSYCHOSIS/MELANCHOLIA/ 

‘ HYPOMANIA/MANIC DEPRESSIVE 

D05 ANXIETY DISORDER/ANXIETY STATE/PANIC 
ATTACKS 

006 HYSTERICAiyHYPOCHRONDRIACAI. DISORDER 
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D07 DEPRESSIVE DISORDER 

DOS SUICIDE ATTEMPT/SUICIDAL TENDENCIES 

D09 NEURASTHENIA, SURMENAGE 

DIO OTHER NEUP jTiC DISORDER/AGORAPHOBIA/ 
ClAUSTROPHOBIA/OBSESSIVE NEUROSIS 

D 1 1 PERSONALITY DISORDER SUCH AS AGGRESSIVE, 
ASOCIAL, COMPULSIVE,PASSIVE 

D12 MENTAL RETARDATION 

D13 OTHERAJNSPECIFIED PSYCHOSES/DISORDERS 

D99 NOT DIAGNOSED 

S - SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

501 PROBLEMS SOCIAL, CULTURAL 
SYSTEM/MIGRATION, DISCRIMINATION 

502 PROBLEMS WITH WORKING CONDITIONS. 
OCCUPATIONAL PROBLEMS 

503 PROBLEMS WITH BEING UNEMPLOYED 

504 PROBLEMS WITH EDUCATION, SCHOOL 
ENVIRONMENT, ILLITERACY 

505 PROBLEMS WITH SOCIAL 
INSURANCE/WELFARE/FINANCE 

506 PROBLEMS LEGAIVPOLICE 

507 PROBLEMS HEALTH CARE 
SYSTEM/ACCESS/AVAILABILITY 

SOB PROBLEMS WITH BEING ILL 



509 RELATIONSHIP PROBLEMS BETWEEN PARENTS OR 
PARTNERS 

510 PROBLEMS WITH BEHAVIOUR OF PARTNER, SUCH 
AS ALCOHOL OR DRUG ADDICTION, GAMBUNG, 
ETC. 

511 PROBLEMS WITH PARTNER BEING ILL 

512 LOSS OR DEATH OF PARTNER/DIVORCE/ 
SEPARAHON 

513 RELATIONSHIP PROBLEMS WITH CHILD: 
BATTERING, NEGLECT, VIOLENCE, ABUSE 

514 PROBLEMS WITH CHILD BEING ILL 

515 LOSS OR DEATH OF CHILD 

516 RELATIONSHIP PROBLEMS WITH PARENT/OTHER 
FAMILY MEMBER/FRIENDS 

517 PROBLEMS WITH BEHAVIOUR PARENT/OTHER 
FAMILY MEMBER 

518 ' PROBLEMS WITH PARENT/OTHER FAMILY MEMBER 

BEING ILL 

519 LOSS OR DEATH OF PARENT/OTHER FAMILY 
MEMBER 

520 PROBLEMS RESULTING FROM ASSAULTS/HARMFL’L 
EVENTS/RAPE 

521 OTHER SOCIAL PROBLEMS (PLEASE SPECIFY) - 

598 NO PROBLEMS 

599 NOT KNOWN 



OUTREACH EDUCATION IN PALLIATIVE CARE: 

A PROGRAM TO SUPPORT THE CARE OF DYING PEOPLE IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 

Will Cairns, Mercia Barren. Yvonne Mateos . Kim Watson. Nikki Blackwell. Alison Ambrose - Australia 

ABSTRACT 

Patients dying in small rural communities need the same standard of palliative care as those dying in larger centres. The Palliative Care Service based 
at the Townsville General Hospital embarked on an outreach education program to promote the development of skills of rural health workers. 

A group of speakers was taken to small hospitals throughout the Region over a four month penod in 1993, The program presented in each town 
covered the major area of palliative care including control of symptoms and dealing with death, loss and grief. 



PROLOGUE 

Palliative Care is the care of people who have an illness for which 
cure IS not possible and for whom the focus is on the relief of the 
consequences of their illness. This usually applies to the last weeks 
or months of life and involves the treatment of symptoms such as 
pain, nausea, weakness etc,, and dealing with the issues 
surrounding death, loss and grief that are raised by incurable 
illness Palliative Care usually involves support for the family after 
the death of their relative. 

INTRODUCTION 

This paper has been written to describe an education program 
which was undertaken in 1993. The goals of the program were 

1 To promote the practise of palliative care in rural communities 

2 To encourage the development of skills in palliative care for 
rural health care workers 

3 To inform rural health care workers of support available from 
the newly created Palliative Care Service 

BACKGROUND 

The provision of palliative care within communities involves the 
integration of skills provided by a variety of health care workers 
including doctors, nurses, sotial workers, counsellors, 
pharmacists, physiotherapists, occupational therapists, chaplains 
and othei hospital or comniumty workers In large towns and 



cities, all these skills are readily available and individual workers 
may themselves have cxpenence palliative care, or have access to 
educational opportunities to acquire the necessary skills. Health 
care workers in smaller towns arc disadvantaged for a number of 
reasons. 

1. They do not have the full range of colleagues with the skills of 
palliative care and often an individual may be required to wear 
a number of "hats", 

2. They have limited access to opportunities for upgrading their 
skills. 

3. They usually have limited numbers of patients receiving 
palliative care each year, and so they have difficulty maintaining 
their skills and acquinng experience. 

4 They arc required by virtue of isolation to maintain their skills 
in the full gamut of health care practice, thus palliative care may 
not be a high priority compared to say trauma or obstetrics 
These features cause difficulties for health care professionals 
delivering, and for consumers in obtaining palliative care in 
rural areas 

The Northern Region, is one of thirteen health regions into whith 
Queensland has been divided. This Region covers an area of some 
410,000 sq kilometres. (Victoria 228,000 sq km. Great Britain 
260,0p0 sq km, or Texas b90,000 sq km). The Region extends 
from The Great Barrier Reef to the border of the Northern Territory 
and the Gulf of Carpentana The major centre of Townsville, has a 
population of around 130,000, and is the site of specialised 
medical scr\'ices in the north. These Include a teaching hospital 
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and university based nursing training Townsviile will be the site ol 
the Regional Cancer Treatment Centre tcurrentlv under 
construction) The remainder ol the population of QO.OOO inhabit 
small towns along a 400 km stretch of the coastal Bruce Highway, 
and 1,200 km of the Flinders Highway west to Mount Isa and the 
Northern Territory border. Each of the smaller towns has a small 
hospital with 1-3 doctors and has from O-b General Practitioners. 
Mount Isa has 20 doctors in the hospital and 7 General 
Practitioners in the community. The main industries of these 
towns are primary production of sugar and small crops on the 
coast, and beef, wool and mining in the western areas People 
located in these small towns develop the same range of fatal 
diseases as the rest of the population Patients usually travel to 
Townsville or Brisbane for attempted curative treatment However, 
if this treatment proves unsuccessful, they usually prefer to return 
home for the terminal phase of their illness. It is these people who 
require the services of palliative care in rural communities. 

The Palliative Care Service (PCS) at Townssnlle General Hospital 
was created with a grant from the Queensland Cancer Fund (QCF) 
to the Northern Regional Health Authority The QCF awarded the 
grant of S250.000 per year for a penod of five years, with the goal 
of creating a model for the delivery of palliative care to a pro\incial 
centre The reason this grant w'as awarded to Tow'nsville rather 
than other centres was that Townsville already had an active 
Palliative Care Association (TPC.A) with a ihree year histoiy of 
palliative care education and a very active membership The 
Palliative Care Serv'ice was launched in early 1993 It was already 
apparent that education for health care workers in Townsville was 
fairly well catered for, whereas the needs of health care 
professionals in the more remote areas were not being met 

This situation had been highlighted by a trial in which a nurse was 
charged with murdering terminally ill patients in one of the small 
town_» in the Region. Lack of knowledge or confidence in current 
practice in palliative care caused many nurses in particular, to 
express their concerns regarding the use of medication to relieve 
symptoms such as pain in 1992, a one -day seminar had been 
held in that town to try to provide support for the paradigm of 
Palliative Care. 

It was into this environment that the Palliative Care Service 
embarked on its Outreach Education program. The reason we 
decided to run an outreach program was to reach a large 
proportion of staff of each hospital. If they had been required to 
travel to Townsville, it would be unlikely that even one or two 
health care work rs from each town would .attend. Given the 
choice, many mic it have opted to participate in a course on say 
■’Obstetrics" or ‘Trauma. ' 

EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The Palliative Care Service created a program around the skills of 
the staff of the Palliative Care Service and the Region to cover the 
range of issues of most imponance in palliative care 

1 Introduction to Palliative Care including a discussion of 
pnnciples and goals. 

2 The management of symptoms including pain, nausea, 
constipation, dyspnoea and confusion. This included drug and 
non-drug measures 

3 Discussion of ethical issues raised by palliative care including 
management of the last days and hours of life 



4 Dealing with communication and the issues of loss and grief lor 
patients and their families 

5 Discussion of the use of complementary methods including 
acupuncture, massage. Reiki, meditation, hypnosis and 
aromatherapy. 

t). Community Resources available for Palliative Care including 
the use of resources of the Queensland Cancer Fund. 

7 Identification and networking of palliative care services within 
the Region. 

Speakers at the Education programs included the Medical Director 
of the Palliative Care Service, a doctor from Mount Isa with specific 
interest and experience in palliative care, the Clinical Nurse 
Consultant and counsellors from the Palliative Care Serv'ice and 
the Patient & Community Services Officer from the Queensland 
Cancer Fund. 

Contact W'as made with the Medical Superintendents and Directors 
of Nursing at each outback hospital and an itinerary' of intended 
visits arranged throughout the Region Over a period of four 
months from July to October 1993, nine hospitals were visited 
with the team travelling distances of 2,700 km by car, 900 km by 
plane, and 900km by bus. Our audience varied in size from four or 
five in Richmond and Julia Creek to about 60 in Mount Isa The 
numbers were made up predominantly of nurses of v.irious grades, 
and also included doctors, physiotherapists, social w'orkers, 
occupational therapists and chaplains among others 

ASSESSMENT 

The overall reaction was very' positive, with particular comment on 
the organisation and content of the program. The positive reaction 
may have been because much of our audience hid very limited 
opportunity for further education, and appreciated that w'e had 
travelled to their communities. In some towns, the small number 
of participants allowed discussion of diffiLult issues of loss and 
grief and review ^ f the cases that they had to deal with. We were 
impressed with the skills the staff displayed. Perhaps because of 
their small communities, they were vei 7 aware of the social needs 
of patients and their families. Their care often extended beyond the 
conventional definition of duty. 

When they discussed deaths in their community, it was very 
apparent that they grieved both as professionals and for the loss of 
a member of their personal community. This dual role may 
produce stress beyond that of the urban palliative care 
professional. The reception at the time was almost universally 
positive, with the exception of a few people who found the 
concepts difficult to dealt with, partly because the program content 
stirred up difficult issues in their own lives. 

FUTURE PLANS 

We decided to have a fairly long period before assessment as most 
of the smaller towns would only have a small number of terminally 
ill patients each year and may experience difficulty assessing 
change in the short term 

In July 1994, we begin our follow-up assessment of the program to 
determine what effect our outreach program has had on the 
communities visited. We wall be endeavouring to determine what 
changes, if any, resulted from our efforts and what our audiences 
might want from further education programs, and intend to 
contact all the participants still working at each hospital 
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NEEDS ANALYSIS OF PEOPLE WITH A DISABILITY LIVING IN REMOTE 
AND RURAL AREAS OF NSW 



Lindsay CeihinR, Tracey Poymer, Glenn Redmaync and Felicity Reynolds — Australia 



ABSTRACT 

The aims of the proieci were to: locate people wuh disabilities living in remote and rural areas of NSW. to identify their needs with regard to service 
provision, and to develop innovative strategies which address unmet needs. 

This paper provides an overview of the projea. Those mtettsted in obuining furrher infomianon are referred lo the document enmfed ‘Across the 
Divide iwfutions Distance. fTiversity and Disahifity". This document is published in two volumes. Volume I looks at general issues ansing lor [wop c 
with disahiltties living in remote and rural areas Volume II focuses on is,sues ansing for Abonginal people with disahiliiies living in remote and rural 



areas 



To the researchers' knowledge this is the first time that information of ihis breadth has been used as the basis for making rcconimcnGaiions about 
services for people with dbabiliiies in remote and rural areas of Australia This methodology provided access to systemaiically-collcaed information 
which rarclv has been available lor decision makers. The project gathered and integrated information about service promon trom a wide range o 
sources to draw a picture taken from many perspectives including those of people with disabilities, carers, families, se^rvice providers and 
representatives of peak disability organisations: analysis of sutistics and usage rates: and collation of published literature and other inlormation. c 
nroiect produced a set of recommendations or action onented strategies designed to improve service provision. Many of these strategics are resource 
neutral, some require funding. Some already may be on the agenda of government departments or disability organisations, others involve 
reconceptualisation and the implemenution of different models of service provision from those used m urban cnvii-onmcnts. Many o I the issues 
which are important for people with disabilities living in remote and rural areas are also relevant tor people with disabilities in generaUwhether they 
live in urban, remote or rural locations) and people in general (with and without disability) living m remote and rura locations Any attempt to 
isolate those issues specific to the utrgei group would have produced an unrealistic picture of needs and issues. Thus, much of the maienal emanating 
from the project has implications which extend beyond the target group for this particular investigation. 



PHILOSOPHICAL FRAMEWORK 

The project was conducted within the following philosophical 
framew'ork 

• ‘Customer focus’: people with disabilities are individuals and 
services must have an individual focus rather than stereotyping 
people and assuming that because they have a disability they 
iiave the same needs, interests and abilities. 

• Services (both generic and disability-specific) should assist 
people with disabilities in achieving empowerment, 
independence, quality of life and access to facilities. 

• People with disabilities should play an active and equal role in 
planning and implementation of services (on an individual 
level, as members of committees and as employees). 

• Most people with disabilities are not ill or sick, therefore 
models of service provision and organisations which are 
responsible for providing services should focus on ‘wellness’ 
and well people. 

• Regions and areas are different, and service provision must be 
flexible to take into account geographic, social and economic 
vanation. In particular it is important to remember that remote 
and rural areas are not the same, although they do share some 
common features which distinguish them from urban 
environments 

METHODOLOGY 

The following conclusions were derived from a data collection 
which was designed to take into account several perspectives. 

U) Consultations with people wiih disabilities, families and 
service providers which w'cre held in Sydney with peak and 
key organisations and through field trips to four selected 
areas of NSW. (Three field tops looked at issues arising for 
people with disabilities in remote and rural areas in general, 
while the fourth focused on issues for Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Island people with disabilities). A large number of 
people with disabilities, service providers and peak disability 
groups were consulted during the research process Tlieir 
views, experiences and information about services in remote 
and rural areas provide an invaluable [X’rspective 
(b) A literature review which incorporated Australian and 
overseas material 

U) Compilation ol in indepth resource and usage inventory 
w'hich describes services throughout NSW and an indepili 
description ol the service environment in one major rural 
and remote region of NSW 
(d) Analysis of statistical and other infornution 



RESULTS 

Living in a remote and rural area has many advantages These 
include clean air. open spaces and (in many areas) a strong sense 
of community and mutual respect However there can be 
disadvantages. 

The overriding themes emerging from this project were that major 
issues to be addressed in regard to service provision relate to 
transport, distance, isolation, consumer involvement, the nature of 
service provisior* (flexibility, coordination, location and the nature 
of work for service providers), community and service provider 
education, and patterns of communication. These themes are 
summarised below 

Distance. Greater distances to be covered and generally limited 
public transport infrastructure require a flexible approach to be 
taken to improving services. The issue is no» just a matter of 
distance, but also of limited infrastructure available to transport 
people at reasonable cost across both large and short distances and 
of high costs associated with using a car as the major form of 
transport For example, most public transport in remote and rural 
areas (when it is avail.ible) is inaccessible for people who use a 
wheelchair or who have mobility restnetions. Only a few of the 
larger regional centres have wheelchair-accessible taxis. Problems 
associated with distance occur for people with disabilities, carers 
service providers and agencies. These issues which arise for all 
people living outside major cities, are compounded for people with 
disabiliues. Strategies emanating from the project suggest a model 
of service provision which is designed to suit the needs of people 
with disabilities in country environments and which addresses the 
higher costs associated with transport of individuals, goods and 
services. 

"It is going 10 be difficult to access post -school training for my 
child if we can't arrange transport to get her to it (Parent ol a 
child with a disability) 

Jsoloaon. Isolation is an accepted part of the chosen lifestyle for 
most country people It reflects not only geographic, bui also 
social, cultural and family factors The nature of remote and rural 
living IS isolating in ilscll, however disability should not heighten 
isolation. Isolation and disability often contribute to feelings of 
loneliness and severely impinge on peoples abilities to politicise 
the issues concerning them and to lobby decision makers People 
with disabilities living m remote areas have limited oppv^rtuniiirs 
to meet in groups and to join gatherings Those in rural centres 
have more opportunity, but problems associated with physical 
access and transport often prevent such meetings. The 
ipfr;iSirutiure o( many rural towns inhibits participation for people 
w disabilities This results in segregation, hampered social 
development and continued entrenchment of the heliel llui pc‘oplo 
with and without disabilities are different Distance from services 
raises many issues in regard to obtaining services, respite care. 
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support and access to facilities Issues include overcoming the 
effects of isolation, providing assistance to families svho act as 
carers and for providing ser\'ices for Aboriginal people who live m 
isolated communities 

Service provision. This issue generated the widest range of 
comments during consultations and field trips. In many cases 
views were expressed with some forcefulness and emotion. It was 
clear that people with disabilities, families and carers could report 
many negative encounters with services In addition, many service 
providers reported that they were working under difficult 
conditions and often felt that they did not obtain adequate support 
or recognition from their organisations. Many agencies and 
organisations had given very little thought to the appropriateness 
of their services within remote and rural areas. Some provided no 
services . expecting clients to come to Sydney. Other agencies were 
aware of deficits but had little idea of how to address them. Many 
organisations were not fully aware of the needs of people with 
disabilities living in remote and rural areas and had few statistics 
.ibout their client populations or about the population diversity 
within their catchment areas. While organisations were aware that 
people with disabilities were experiencing problems, organisations 
were unable to indicate the extent of the problem or specific 
concerns of these clients Issues concerning Aboriginal and NESB 
people with disabilities were largely undocumented and 
organisations had limited contact with these groups However 
organisations strongly believed that attention should be directed 
towards ensuring that these people were not excluded from service 
provision. 

Consumer involvcrnem From consultations it became apparent that 
people with disabilities are frequently not consulted about the 
services provided for them. Many people believe this has resulted 
m w'astage of resources and in services which arc not tailored to 
the needs of residents of remote and rural areas. Flexibility. A 
major theme arising from the project is the need for flexibility in 
service provision. Services must be tailored to the individual and to 
the environment strategies which may work in the city may not 
necessarily be effective in remote and rural areas. Many agencies 
have yet to recognise this. 

Gjurdinaiitm Greater coordination between services is required to 
achieve more effective use of resources, reduce duplication 
between services and reduce the number of gaps in service 
provision in remote and rural areas. Strategies are provided for 
enhancing coordination between services and between service 
providers. 

‘‘I've known people to fall between services and so are unable 
to access anything For example, a man in my caseload, with a 
mental illness is not eligible to access disability employment 
support services.*' (Service provider, Dubbo) 

Location of services. Consumers expressed a clear preference for 
provision of services locally. For many reasons, local service 
provision is perceived as more effective and satisfactory for the 
client. These reasons include reducing disruption, distress and 
discomfort associated with travel and difficulty in obtaining regular 
access to services and to follow-up visits. 

Service providers The project revealed that u is difficult to attract 
professionals to work in the country and that turn-over rates are 
high. Many service providers stated they were working under very 
difficult conditions and that they did not obtain adequate support 
or recognition from their organisations. Coleman (1987) notes the 
need to develop career paths for rural workers and to develop 
networks between staff working in different organisations. Service 
providers in remote and rural areas have to be all things lO all 
people, they feel isolated and lack peer suppon and backup The 
more remote the worker, the more likely that f7he will be required 
to manage a diverse case load Specialists have been reluctant to 
establish themselves in rural settings (Fanning. 1993). McKenzie 
(1992) notes that a strong growth in service industry professions, 
combined with introduction of standards have resulted in a 
demgraMon of nonprofessioiial stalf and an associated reduction in 
their numbers, even where professional staff are not available In 
addition, feature'^ of rural employment such as lack of peer 
support, gender role conllict, blurring of roles, lack of close 
proximity to other semce providers and unrealistic expect, it ions 



often result in stress, burnout, high staff turnover rates and lack of 
continuity between workers K* \y professionals return to the city 
as soon as they are able to obtain a position According to Fanning 
(1993). bum-out is common in remote and rural areas. Strategies 
are presented which are designed to enhance attractiveness of 
employment in remote and rural areas to attract and retain high 
quality staff. These strategies are designed to enhance career 
opportunities, provide status and financial incentives and improve 
the quality of work life. 

Disohiluv awareness education Evidence from a w'lde range of 
sources suggests an urgent need for disability awareness education 
for service providers and for members of the wider community 
Attitudes and beliefs act as major barriers to implementation of 
recent legislation. It w'as reported during consultations that many 
personnel in generic services w'ere not willing to work with people 
with disabilities and considerable fear still existed within the 
community about issues associated with disability. Many people 
seem to believe that it is not their responsibility and that they are 
not trained to attend to clients with disabilities Furthermore, 
many workers come to an area with inappropriate values and 
.utempt to impose these on to others. These attitudes and values 
were acquired during education and city practice and often do not 
apply in remote locations. It w'as also reported that medical staff 
were often ignorant about disabilities, resulting in major problems 
with diagnosis and in accessing services. Doctors and other 
medical professionals often do not have up-to-date information 
There .were many claims of lack of skills in identilying symptoms, 
especially for intellectual disability. This lack hindered 
commencement of early interv'ention programs for clients. It was 
also reported that many doctors and medical professionab did not 
know what disability services were available in their local areas. As 
medical personnel are often the first and only contact a person has 
with the health system, they must take the responsibility to refer 
clients to appropriate services. 

"1 don't think Home Care workers are trained to work with 
people who are severely disabled. They often won t service 
these people. I've felt guilty about requesting a service because 
I was told that someone else (an old person) was missing out 
on their shower so my adult child could receive a service." 
(Parent. Dubbo) 

The community's awareness of issues associated with disability was 
frequently raised as a cciucern. Parents and carers believed the 
general public was not vi'varc of issues and was not taught about 
people with disabilities nor about the nature and scope of 
disabilities Many country centres have been the base for 'cradle to 
grave' institutions which have taken responsibility for the care of 
people with disabilities As a result, people with disabilities in 
many country communities have been segregated from the rest of 
the population and there has been little opportunity for people 
with and without disability to get to know each other or to break 
down negative attitudes and myths about disability High levels of 
fear and discomfort still exist in most areas, as does prejudice and 
discrimination. Wide acceptance exists in many places for old 
models of service provision which are no longer regarded as 
appropriate elsewhere and which recent legislation is designed to 
change. 

fn/ormation ahoui services and professional education Many people 
with diiab'lities and service providers report difficulty in obtaining 
up-to-date information Consumers commented that some service 
providers seemed poorly informed about disability issues. 
Strategies arc proposed to provide up-to-date information for 
personnel working in remote and rural areas and for preparing 
professionals during preregistr.iiion education for working in 
remote and rural areas One proposed strategy involv'es extending 
computer networks and disability data bases. This iechnolov’,y al*'0 
could be used by people with disabilities. 

Computer networks and communications technology Australia has a 
history of using technology to overcome the tyranny ol distance 
Strategics arc suggested which build on existing technology and 
services to address issues such as isolation, difficulty in networking 
between people with disabilities and service providers and 
difficulty in obtaining access to up-to-date inforination 
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The above ihemes over-nde all others impmRinp. on service needs 
associated with access lo community life and us resources, 
protection of rights, carers and respite care; accommodation; 
employment; education; loneliness; politicising of issues, and 
availability of aids, equipment and appliances 

Particular attention was given in the project to three groups of 
people who experience double disadvantage; people w-ith 
disabilities w-ho are women, of non English-speaking backgrounds 
and are of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Island backgrounds. The 
study recognised the special needs and interests of these groups, 
whilst acknowledging individuality and the wide range of diversity 
within each group. 

Women. Cooper (1993) argues that women c\ith disabilities are not 
w'cll protected through legislation in Australia She argues that the 
Affirmative Action Act (1986), Sex Discrimination Act (SDA) 
(1984) and the Disability Discrimination Act (DDA) (1992) have 
many loopholes and exemptions which weaken their potency The 
Australian Bureau of Statistics (1988) revealed that w-omen with 
disabilities are more often institutionalised, less likely to work for 
money, less likely to own a house, and less likely to receive 
requested personal care and household assistance than equivalent 
males (Cooper. 1993) Issues for women with disabilities include 
isolation, low self esteem, reduced employment and other 
opportunities. These issues are compounded in remote and rural 
areas where only two options may be available for long-term care; 
family or institution This situation places considerable pressure on 
the family to assume the role of primary care giver, despite the 
impact on lifestyle that this role imposes. Innovative programs are 
required which are creative and flexible in filling service gaps and 
which address issues associated wuh isolation, limited availability 
of serv'ice providers and supports. The whole family should be 
considered in design of rehabilitation and therapy programs. 
However, especially in the country it is a fact of life that women 
are responsible for most of the caregiving. Therefore, special 
consideration is required to the needs of these women who. 
panicularly in remote areas have caring responsibilities which are 
over and above an already demanding daily routine. 

“I have an adult daughter who has severe brain injury and is 
extremely disabled. She is partially mobile and I have to care 
for all her needs. There are no services for her. What will 
happen to her when I die? (Parent, Dubbo) 

People of non English-speo/iing backgrounds. To date, these people 
have largely been neglected in regard to policy for service 
provision in remote and rural areas. Human Rights Commissioner. 
Irene Moss (1993) noted that a Census of Disability Services 
undertaken in 1992 revealed that people of non English-speaking 
backgrounds were under-represented as users of mainstream 
services available for all people with disabilities (including 
vocational therapy, diversional therapy, training centres, nursing 
homes, residential and holiday accommodation, rehabilitation 
services and recreational centres) They experience difficulties in 
accessing services and in communicating with serv'ice providers. 
Such difficulties are compounded by having a disability (Ariotti, 
1990). The sparse density of populations of NESB people outside 
major areas suggests that different models of service prosision are 
appropriate Attention should also be given to members of the deaf 
community who speak AUSLAN as well as hearing people who 
speak other than English as the preferred language at home. 

People Of Abonginal and Torres Strait Island backgrounds Very little 
reference material is available about the numbers of Aboriginal 
people with disabilities (McDougall, 1993). Results published to 
date from the 1988 Sur^-ey of Disability and Ageing conducted by 
I he Australian Bureau of Statistics do not include Aboriginality 
This information from the 1993 Survey of Disability, Ageing and 
Carers is not yet published Most information is gathered by word 
ol mouth by health care workers (Bostock, 1991) Thus, trying to 
determine the number of Aboriginal people with disabilities is 
impossible given the current level ol information. However, a 
number of factors suggest that the Aboriginal population has a 
large percentage ol people with subsiantial disability Aboriginal 
populations cxperieiue a range ol atute and chronic diseases not 
^ ‘ / 1 ge.-.erally ^ - < n in other Australian populations (Rose, 1993) These 

reflect tlie geographic, ottup.iiion.il, sotial and economic contexts 




in which people live. Serx’ice provision lor Aboriginal people has 
become a highly political and visible issue over the last lew years 
A great deal has been said about Aboriginal social and health status 
indicators and about the inadequacy of semce provision for these 
people. Government organisations are beginning to develop policy 
and to implement strategies for addressing the severe disadvantage 
resulting from culturally-inappropnate services which have existed 
for many years. However, evidence emerging from this project 
indicates that few policy makers or service providers have fully 
come to grips with issues associated with effective serv '■ 
provision for Abonginal people with disabilities (Tipper & Do\ .. 
1991) Issues in this area are highly complex and suggest that, if 
effective services are to be achieved, service providers must step 
aside from their long-held practices and orientations to lake an 
open and innovative approach to planning and implementation 
(Eckermann et al, 1992). 

Recent legislation demands marked changes in service provision 
for people with disabilities. Such legislation has provided the 
contextual framework for this document. Many of the strategies 
developed in this project will benefit people with disabilities in 
general, but it is essential that features of living in a remote or rural 
area are taken into account in planning and implementing new 
services. The issues emerging from this project are highly complex 
and multi-dimensional. They do not readily lend themselves to 
simple solutions or to a step-by-step strategy' for addressing needs. 
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INNOVATIVE MODELS OF CARE SUPPORT AND SERVICE DELIVERY 



Sandy Kelly — Australia 



I wish to speak to you about the ISSUES I have encountered in 
delivering services within remote and isolated North West 
Queensland, sometimes the forgotten part of our country. 

The issues are - 

• ISOLATION 

• DISTANCE 

• ACCEPTANCE 

• NETWORKING 

• RECESSION 

North West Isolated Care is sponsored by the UNITING CHURCH 
FRONTIER SERVICES who have a history of working with people 
in Remote and Isolated areas. 

The Commonwealth and State Governments' jointly fund North 
West Isolated Care under the umbrella of Home and Community 
Care [HACCl being a Communiiy Options Project. 

OUR AIMS ARE. - 

• to assist frail aged and younger people with a disability and 
their Carers, who do not have the availability of mainstream 
support services, to live at home 

• to act on behalf of clients to ensure their individual needs 
are adequately met 

• to develop special ways of assisting ISOLATED clients in 
Remote areas 

• to work with other ser\’ices and where possible provide exini 
resources 

ISOLATION 

The skies are vivid blur showing some heat haze. Is it going to be 
like yesterday 45 degree heal and not a breathe of wind? 1 hope 
not. 

1 arrived at the office to be greeted by mounlarns of paper work. 
The phone rings - our 008 number. A stressed Carer is on llie line 
and needs my support after a dreadful weekend with her loved 
one. They are north of Neha - 8 hours and 712 kilometres return 
inp from Mount Isa This family has been ISOLATED and totally 
cut off from all essential services for one month by flood waters 
from the Flinders River due to the wet season :5.'>me years they are 
totally ISOLATED for months at a lime 



1 would like to present to you a comparison of the area which 
North West Isolated Care covers 1300 000 sq. km'sl enabling you 
to affiliate with the vasiness of this part of our country. 

PHILIPPINES RURAL NORTH WEST QL’EENSIAND 



Area 300 000 sq. km's Area 300 000 sq. km's 

Population 67,587,000 Population 18,000 (approx.l 

3,829 people per 17 sq. km I person per 17 sq. km 

N B. The figures for North Wesi Queensland exclude ihe townships ol Normanion. 
Julia Creek. Cloncurry and Mounl Isa. These communities have iheir own HOME 
and Communiiy Care services ( HACCl . 



These figures are a bit mind blowing, making us realise how lucky 
we are to be living in Australia. Another comparison within 
Australian shores is North West Isolated Care’s area being one and 
one third limes larger than our sister state. Victoria which covers 
an area of 220,000 sq. km’s with a population of 4 million. In all 
of Australia there are only 126,000 rural holdings. 

There was a message from Burkclown, they are also cut off from 
flood waters due to the wet season. Our Service Provider who 
cooks and delivers Meals On Wheels to four clients had just been 
evacuated to Mounl Isa Base Hospital by the Royal Flying Doctor 
Service - who is going to do the meals? Burkclown is 8 to 10 hours 
away on some of the roughest roads in Queensland. Her husband 
said he would do them for a couple of days. 1 breathe a sigh of 
relief. I will visit her in hospital and arrange to do her washing as 
she knows no one in Mount Isa. 

The total frustration of the ISOLATION from essential services has 
made me aware of the needs of people in remote areas. Working in 
the city for many years before coming to North West Isolated Care, 

I now realise how much we lake for granted the services that are 
available to people in large towns and cities. Such services are 
lacking in the remote and ISOLATED areas 

Recently a gentleman suffered a major stroke resulting in speech 
impairment and also confining him to a wheelchair His wife, the 
Carer was sent home from the city with insufficient back up 
programs. One can only assume that such services do not exist for 
ISOLATED people. Making a considerable amount of distant 
" phone calls to collect printed infotmaiion for my Carer. 1 also 
arrange to lake the Speech Therapist out from Mount Isa to assess 
the situation and guide the Bush Nurse and myself in the right 
direction. The Speech Therapist could not believe the remoteness 
and ISOLATION of this family She wondcrcdl how they survive 
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the heal . dust and flies and ihe opening and dosing of numerous 
gales before arriving at their homestead On our way home we 
experienced four seasons m one. including a flash fierce siorm 
with flood waters reaching the head lights. Thank goodness for my 
4 wheel drive The Speech Therapist was returned to the hospital, 
some 13 hours later! Her final words to me * ls this your typical 
day?** 1 could only reply “Yes" 

People who choose to live and work in very ISOLATED and 
remote parts of this nation - a world very different to what most of 
us are used to, I feel .are the pioneers and the backbone of our 
land 

DISTANCE 

Oh! What a beautiful sunrise - golden yellows, reds and purples 
The hills are sparkling in magic colours as the sun rises even 
higher - how lucky 1 am to view this wondrous sight I must watch 
out for the cows and camels on the road, as I am drivtng directly 
into the rising sun. 

As I travel the hundreds of kilometres of straight, boring tar roads, 
my mind ponders at what lies ahead of me due to the wet season 
The heat is extreme, insects and grasshoppers splatter all over the 
windscreen I spot the start of the dirt road, surrounded by flood 
waters - please GOD don’t let me get bogged. I engage in 4 WD - 
a very necessary feature of my vehicle enabling me to cover these 
vast DISTANCES and dnve in safety 

As I slip and slide along 1 do not see the rough, wet, Iwggy road 
but the beauty of the countryside and think of the wonderful 
people I have met and who have accepted me into their homes and 
lives giving me the strength and encouragement to continue on 

Yes! I do get a little frightened of the unknown at times and verv 
aware of the dangers of travelling alone in this very isolated and 
remote part of our country. My HF radio and UHF radio arc my 
only means of communication whilst on the road, giving me a 
sense of secumy. 

I arrive at the station. The family of my young sight -impaired 
Client has prepared lovely fresh bread for me which they know I 
love, their hospitality and generosity overwhelming me. 

We leave after lunch as we are at least 4 1/2 hours driving 
DISTANCE from Mount Isa. My Client requires frequent re:t 
stops. We are both looking forward to having tea in Cloncurry 
with our friends, the Flying Padre and his wafe, enabling me to 
catch up on news on one of my Clients whom he had just recently 
visited. My young client is very excited about talking to her friends 
at Special School tomorrow, continually chatting all the way back 
to Mount Isa. 

Arriving at Mount Isa at 10 pm tired and weary, after almost 
hitting some cows along the vast kilometres of unfenced road 
between here and Cloncurry, I drop my Client off to her Carer. I 
say a silent prayer of thanks for this Guardian Angel who has 
opened up her home and heart to my Client and her family thus 
allowing the family some much needed respite from the 
continuous 24 hour care of their daughter 

Later in the year I will be undertaking a “Needs Assessment" on 
services for Frail Aged and people with a Disability, covering the 
area of the “Top End" of North West Queensland to the Northern 
Territory Border past Hells Gate - the name says it all! Sitting at my 
desk I can pretend the DISTANCE isn’t far, but m reality around 
1800 km return trip and 4 days of travelling | a comparison would 
be a trip from Mount Isa to Brisbane I on some of the most 
dangerous and treacherous roads - better explained as goat tracks 
There may only be a need for one service within that area but that 
Client is entitled to live within iheir home environment for as long 
as possible and should not be discriminated against due to the 
isolation and remoteness of the area in which they choose to live. 

ACCEPTANCE 

I remember ever so clearly nw interview to the position being 
asked how I thought the Bush [»cople would accept me esjxc tally 
as I am a little different in many ways p.irtiailarly within my dres*^ 



1 thouiihi a lot about it and decided to be myself and to be nelptul 
in every' way possible, not to be a hindrance and to try and slot 
into their daily routine 

I have found the people 1 have been in contact with are rugged, 
self sufficient, individualistic, they struggle aloue and certainly 
don’t ask for charity. They have a dislike of Academics and 
Bureaucrats who pull “rank or power", preferring to use their own 
resourcefulness to do most things themselves eg. 

• Fix machinery and motors 

• Run and manage properties - cattle / sheep 

• Undertake the clerical side of running the property 

• Educate their children within the home 

• Have sound knowledge of First Aid 

• Have a good undersumding of Politics 

These people are smart in an earthy fashion You must earn the 
right to be involved within their lives - once you have this 
ACCEPTANCE you arc nghi 

On approaching Julia Creek I think of my second visit to the 
district. Slopping to buy a drink. I passed an elderly gentleman 
silting on a seat in front of the shop and he said “G’day Sandy - 
what ate vou doing back in town so soon" Well that certainly 
rocked me as I thought no one knew me. On talking to him . 1 
lound I am very well known all over North West Queensland 
already Boy - that is a big worry! The bush telegraph trav ds really 
fast which 1 must remember - especiallv if I do something w'rong 

I have found the people who live in these remote and isolated areas 
now look on me as 

• someone who really cares 

• someone with whom they can be themselves 

• someone with whom they can discuss private and personal 
matters and their confidentiality will be respected 

• someone who will stay as long as required and who will 
return 

• someone who understands the recession 

Having lived in far Western New South Wales for twenty one 
years. 1 know what it is like to experience isolatto.a, hardship, 
drought and lonliness and the value of such a sen ice as North 
West Isolated Care. 

NETWORKING 

When you work and travel on your own as 1 do, the importance of 
NETWORKING is my greatest survival tool. 

Some days I sit at my desk, w'lth my head in hands and wonder 
how I am going to provide the much needed services when I am 
unable to find people to employ If I did not have a closeness with 
a large group of people and different services throughout the 
region, I would not survive. It is the importance of 
NETWORKING that has made North West Isolated Care the 
success it IS today. 

NETWORKING, whether il be with the Royal Flying Doctor 
Service, Bush Nurses, Director of Nursing within the Remote and 
Isolated Communities, Remote Area Family Services. Flying Padre, 
Aged Care Assessment Team, the team from Birdsville Hospital, or 
the PubLcan in some of the smallest places you couldn t imagine, 
this, IS the only way we arc able to co-ordinate services for our 
Clients 

By NETWORKING we are able to obtain an understanding of 
people and their lives and arc able to offer suggestions about what 
is available for them 

They are unaware that we are their resource person and that we arc 
constantly updating our information for them. 

It is important to listen to people who work in similar 
areas.Lictepiing them for who and what they are, always respecting 
their nglus and offering to he of assistance to them when possible 
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Afier driving through a largt; stretch of bulldusi, I look over this 
very flat land as far as the eye can see. 1 nonce a group of 
Kangaroos bounding across the plains disturbing a flock of 
Sulphur Crested Cockatoos who protest loudly On arriving at the 
homestead exhausted and dusty after being on the road some b 1/2 
hours, 1 am greeted by the family with such love, warmth and 
caring, I forget all my worries. The younger member of the family 
is participating in Distance Education ISchool of the Airl so 1 pop 
in. in time to join her in the Fitness Class, thinking of the 
NETWORKING this organisation does on a daily basis - I realise 
they would not sumve without it 

A beautiful lunch is prepared especially for me. I feel ever so 
humble and wished I had remembered to bnng some flowers - 
next time! We sit and talk for hours about the situation of our two 
Clients, how the Carers feel and making the decision to find a full- 
time Carer. 1 stay overnight much to the joy of everyone. After tea 
we all sat down and worked on a plan to find a full-time Carer 
plus a relief Carer. 

The following morning I leave early as I have a NETWORK 
meeting with the Director of Nursing of the local hospital at Julia 
Creek, as well as the Home and Community Ore Co-Ordinator in 
the township of Julia Creek. Hopefully this will result in a solution 
to the problem. 

It is 5 pni, travelling homeward bound I turn on the two way radio 
and listen intensely for Birdsville Hospital to come on air. 

They are on air three times a day talking to whoever is on their 
frequency at that time. As I listen my mind wanders back to what 
it must have been like when John Flvnn first set up the inland 
Mission - now Frontier Ser\ace. His way of NETWORKING would 
have been so much harder and different from ours. 

2QKT comes over the radio - that is me, it is now my turn to talk. 
We have a good chat, always respecting the laws of radio and 1 
learn about some interesting people who will be in Mount Isa nejct 
week. 1 must follow them up . 1 hope they will be an addition to 
our NETWORKING list 

RECESSION 

A phone call from our Liaison Officer in Boulia - some of our 
Service Providers have gone ’’walkabout" to Lake Nash in the 
Northern Territory. There is no one to take their place. 1 wonder 
how I am going to find people to come and work for North West 
Isolated Care. It appears people do not want to work in the remote 
and isolated stations and communities. 1 wonder why? 1 guess it is 
not every one's cup of tea to live and work in such isolation, where 
mail comes once a week, extreme heat, flies like you could not 
imagine, hundreds of kilometres from civilisation, hundreds of 
kilometres of flat ground. If only 1 could tell them the good points, 
the beauty, friendships, no hassles wuh traffic, excitement of new 
things. What is going to happen to the countryside when all the 
young people leave and go to the city to find employment? Remote 
communities are losing their essential services including banking 
facilities, loss of teachers, bus services, stores closing and Doctor's 
leaving. My ultimate concern is who is going to deliver the services 
to our Elderly Clients and Younger people with a Disahility who 
choose to remain in their homes in this part of our country 

This would have to be the most frustrating of my issues and one 1 
cannot find an answer to 1 feel no matter how much money the 
Government will grant us, you cannot employ people if there arc 
no people left wuhin the area due to the RECESSION 

There is talk of the Special School in Mount Isa losing a teacher. 1( 
that happens, my young sight-irnpaiird Client whom I mentioned 
earlier, will have restricted activities whilst being in Mount Isa for 
Respite I get very annoyed wuh the Government and [>’ople who 
make these decisions - most noi understanding w'hat u is like out 
here and seemingly not canng. 

Sometimes frustration at being unable to convey the compounded 
problenu. the RECESSION has caused these people, wlio are the 
backbone ol the country and whom 1 have grown to love, reduces 
m#* to tears 



Transport costs make the cost of living in remote, isolated areas 
very unattractive to families. During the wet season all essential 
goods are flown into the isolated Communities and Stations, which 
escalates the price of goods eg. 2 lures of milk costs up to $5.75 - 
with circumstances like this, what is the incentive for people to live 
and work in remote and isolated areas of Australia? 

Constantly declining numbers gives us the /eelmg of smallness and 
insignificance. Fewer people equal fewer potential Carers. Fewer people 
means strangers are noticed. 

Occasionally 1 travel with the Royal Flying Doctor Service 
IR.F.D.S.I. They recognise that North West Isolated Care is a pan 
of the overall health care team. Landing at Burke and Wills we are 
picked up by a Roadhouse owner and I introduce myself, thinking 
he did not know me. However to my surprise he remembered me 
from a brief stop 1 had made for fuel on my way to Normamon in 
the early days of my position. Recognising me as a stranger in the 
clearly marked Frontier Services vehicle, he decided to check me 
out. With fewer vehicles travelling, strangers are noticed. People 
come into the area and often only stay two years or less, making it 
hard for station owners to get help - cooks, ringers, home tutors 
etc. 1 have found many people are here one day and gone the next 
giving you a false sense of stability. 

Back in my office I look out the window at the landscaped gardens 
and lawns. The sound of a water sprinkler distance the drone of 
passing traffic. 1 think about the people I have met, of places 1 have 
visited. The people have settled on the properties they call home. 
Exercising multi-skilled abilities they survive and will continue to 
survive. They are the proud pioneers of our Country. The 
remoieness. isolation and harshness of the land is pari of them. 
The land and the people merge together and become one. 

1 would like to conclude my paper by sharing with you a beautiful 
but sad experience. 

One of my clients passed away in her home on a remote station 
north of Julia Creek. 1 was asked by the family if 1 could attend the 
funeral which was to be held at the station. North West Isolated 
Care provided in-home respite / visiting, support / information and 
telephone support to the Client and her Carers. 

The day was perfect, clear blue skies, a slight breeze blowing 
enabling the trees to whistle slightly. My client’s coffin was 
standing under the pepper trees in the back yard of the homestead. 
People chatted and mingled freely. The Priest arrived and was 
greeted with great warmth by all present 

The service began followed by Communion where everyone was 
invited to participate. One of my Client’s wishes was to be placed 
to rest under the clump of pepper trees in the adjoining homestead 
paddock. The owner of the property spoke briefly about the 
family, then turned towards the coffin saying ”I am going to grant 
you your wish, you will be buried under the pepper trees”. 

Ever/one followed the coffin to its final resting place accompanied 
by the gentle sounds of the 23rd Psalm, not saying a word but very 
much aware of the surroundings and the beauty ol it all. As we 
were walking over the parched dry cracked earth, disturbing the 
grasshoppers. I noticed in the distance some horses starting to run 
and the cows standing very erect as if they were saying their final 
farewells 

Approaching the grave side, the winds picked up allowing the 
Pepper Trees to whistle even louder, creating a herald of song to 
this lovely lady 

After the final ceremony 1 walked over to the grave side to say my 
final good bye. placing some dm and a flower into the grave. 1 
pan ed to take in the beauty of the whole occasion 1 thought how 
lut l^y 1 was to have shared in this very special time with this 
wonderful family and their fnends and how North West Isolated 
Care had achieved ils ultimate goal “of maintaining our clients 
within their home environment as long as possible”. A wave of 

* achievement passed over me know'ing I had fulfilled this goal 

1 love my job very much, feeling privileged beyond measure to 

• Lave been the one seleeted to fill the role of Co-Ordinator for 
North West Isolated Care 
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As 1 said earlier I «im a pracliiioner working out in iho field and 
whai I have had lo say roll cl m ihal I hope I have been able lo ^ive 
vou a belter undcrsiandmi; o( ihe conditions and situations that 



face people who chose to work in remote and isolated areas within 
Australia 
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GROWING OLD IN RURAL AUSTRALIA: HEALTH CARE IMPLICATIONS 

David Baltershy — Aasiralia 
ABSTR.ACT 

Of Aasirahas population ol around 17 4 million people. approximaieU per cent live in capital cities and a funher 20 per ceril live in major 
centres ouiMde these capital cities This paper is concerned with the remaining two and a half million people, and in pamcular those older 
Australians who live ip. mral and remote areas of the continent The paper will beRin with a demographic analysis of Aasirahas population 
hiKhliehting the c ha rac ten sties of the population ol older adults who hve m rural Australia. Aitention wall then focus on the marginalisation ol older 
people in rural communities in Australia and the extent of disadvantage they cxpcnence m contrast with those who live in urban and metropolitan 
centres. To illustrate this, the paper will analyse and discuss the provision ol hcakh care for the aged in rural Australia identifying a number ol issues 
including the lack of consensus about what level and mix of health and aged care services should be provided in rural communities; inequity in the 
disinbuiion of health and aged care resources both to and amongst rural communities: and the difficulty of aiiraciing and retaining health personne 
in rural areas. The paper will conclude with an overview of the options for the reform ol rural health care for the aged in Australia. 



INTRODUCTION 

Of Australia’s population of around 17 4 million people, 
approximately 65 per cent live in capital cities and a further 20 per 
cent live in major centres outside these capital cities. This paper is 
concerned with the remaining two and a half million people, and 
in particular those older Australians, who live in rural and remote 
areas of the comment The paper will begin vrith a demographic 
analysis of Australia’s population highlighting the charactenstics of 
the population of older adults who live in rural Australia. Attention 
will then focus on the marginalisation of older people in rural 
communities in Australia and the extent of disadvantage they 
experience in contrast with those who live in urban and 
metropolitan centres To illustrate this, the paper will analyse and 
discuss ihe provision of health care for the aged in rural Australia 
identifying a number of issues including the lack of consensus 
about what level and mix of health and aged care services should 
be provided in rural communities; inequity in the distribution of 
health and aged care resources both to and amongst rural 
communities; and the difficulty of attracting and retaining health 
personnel in rural areas. The paper will conclude with an overview 
of the options for the reform of rural health care for the aged in 
Australia 

GROWING OLD IN RURAL AUSTRAUA 

The difficulties of defining what is meant by “ruraf in the context 
of the geography ol Australia is now well documented (see, Dunn, 
1989; Humphreys and Rolley, 1991). Indeed, Dunn (1989) asserts 
that there is simply no clear and unambiguous statement of the 
parameters by which “rural** is defined in the context of Australia 
These difficulties aside, attempts have been made - mainly for 
administrative purposes - to differentiate between the urban, rural 
and remote areas of Australia. Most of these attempts (see, 
Faulkner and French, 1983; Nichol 1990; Arundell, 1991) have 
used a combination of population size, distance from major 
lowns/services and calculations of population densities. For 
instance, the Australian Department of Primary Industries and 
Energy (1992) has developed a global map. based mainly on 
population densities, identifying the urban, rural and remote 
regions of Australia. While this is a simplistic representation it does 
convey the stark reality that Australia, with its population of 
approximately 17 million people, is not an urbanised country The 
characteristics of the rural and remote areas of Australia have been 
summed up by Humphreys and Rolley (1991) as follows; 

(There is aj dominance of extensive landuses (notably 
agriculture and forestry), a dispersal seitlemenl pattern 
containing small, lower order scttlemenls and characterised by 
low population densities, a high proportion of the workforce 
in agricultural related employment; and a regional 
organisation of service provision, (p 20) 

Using these categorisations of urban, rural and remote to desenbe 
the regions of Australia, it is possible to provide an analysis of the 
jxipulaiion base, highlighting the approximate proportion of older 



Australians (those 60 years of age and over) in each of these 
regions. This analysis is provided in the Table below: 

Table 1; Urban. Rural and Remote Populations in Australia* 



URBAN RURAL REMOTE 

Total Population 12.208.8B3 4.311.019 505.529 

Population oi People 60 ycars+ 1.709.243 089.763 101.793 

% of Population oO ycars+ 14 l£ l^ 

• from tVpartfnmr of Communiiv and Hr a/th. Rural arid flnnoie Uasufitauon. 1990 



It can be seen from Table One, that of Australia s current 
population of approximately 17 million people, 71 per cent live in 
urban areas, and many of these live in the capital cities. U is also 
apparent from Table One that the proportion of older Australians 
differs significantly across the regions of the country. This trend, 
which has now been confirmed in a number of studies (Dempsey, 
1981. 1990; Calder and Wilson. 1987; Williams, 1991) highlights 
the fact that rural and remote communities m Australia have 
proportionately more older people than do the urban, 
metropolitan centres. 

In more specific terms, the significant demographic irends 
characterising this sector of Australia’s population can be 
summarised as follows' 

• The numbers of persons aged 60 years and over liang in rural 
and remote communities of Australia are expected to increase 
from around 800,000 in 1991 to 970,000 by 2021. 

• The most rapid increases in the aged population in rural and 
remote areas will occur with those in the 75+ age group (e g . 
the numbers have doubled during the last 12 years) 

• By 2020. Australian men living in rural and remote areas can 
expect to live another 19 years after they reach the age of 60 
and for Australian women this will he 27 years after their 60lh 
birthday. 

• Women in rural and remote communities will continue to 
outnumber men by nearly tw'o to one among those over 80 
years of age. 

• Currently, about 75 per cent of men. but less than 50 per cent 
of women, residing in rural and remote areas are now married 

These trends parallel an equally significant structural change 
occurring in the Australian economy, particularly in the allocation 
of social welfare expenditure Table Two provides details. 

Table 2: Shifts in the Distribution of Australia’s Social 

Welfare Expenditure 



EDUCATION 
.1980 2040 

31% 19% 



HEALTH 
1980 2040 

25% 29% 



PENSIONS 
1980 M 
29% 40 K> 
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U IS clear from Table Two ihal social welfare cxpenduurc in 
Australia is going lo fall dramatically in education, rise several 
percentage points in health and increase more significantly in the 
area of pensions. One may infer from this that the savings obtained 
by decreasing expenditure in education are likely to fund increased 
expenditure in health and pensions over the coming decades, and 
that additional funding from other sources/savings will also be 
required to meet the shortfall in the area of pensions. 

Overall, what can be concluded from the trends referred to above? 
First, It is inevitable that the proportion of Australia's population 
over 60 years, residing in rural and remote communities of the 
country, will continue to expand and that this will be most 
dramatic for those in the 75+ age group. Second, this expansion 
will place demands on the health care system and other forms of 
community and social support for older Australians. Third, the 
consequences of this ageing population will be determined by the 
political, social and economic circumstances that are available in 
the future and more particularly by the life experiences of the 
current generations of Australians. And fourth, older Australians 
living in rural and remote regions are likely to continue to be a 
heterogeneous group. 

THE MARGINALISATION OF OLDER PEOPLE 

There is an emerging literature (see. Cheers, 1987; Kellehear. 
1988, Lawrence and Williams, 1990; Williams, 1991) which 
suggests not only rural disadvantage and impoverishment in 
comparison to urban populations, but that the impact of this is 
most severe on older Australians living in rural and remote 
regions. Perhaps the best example of this has been that pro\aded 
by Dempsey (1981 and 1990) in his sociological studies of rural 
communities in Australia. His most recent study of a rural 
community of 4,000 people, for which he uses the pseudonym of 
Smalltown, graphically illustrates the type of marginalisation of 
older people which may be a common occurrence throughout 
other rural and remote communities in Australia. On the issue of 
income, for example, Dempsey (1991) reports: 

In Smalltown the standard of living of a majonty of the elderly 
is substantially less than that of a majority of younger adults.. 
About one third of Smalltown's elderly are on an income that 
allows them to get by rather than to participate fully in the 
social life of the community. (p.l4) 

Dempsey concludes that, in Smalltown, the decline in financial 
income that accompanies old age “increases the likelihood of many 
elderly being marginalised for it reduces self-sufficiency and 
impedes social participation" (p. 14). 

Dempsey also refers to the segregation and subordination of old 
age which he witnessed in Smalltown. This was particularly 
evident with those older people who lived alone in Smalltown, the 
majority of whom were women. With this group, 
institutionalisation became the ultimate marginalisation, since 

... the ultimate price to be paid for failure to maintain oneself 
independently in the commi:nity is institutionalisation under 
the care of professionals of a different class and different 
generation 

(Williams, 1990, p.31 

However, of all the factors identified in Dempsey’s study that led to 
the marginalisation of older people, it was the issue of health that 
was most salient. As Dempsey (1990) points out. “Poor health 
marginalises the elderly both socially and psychologically The 
elderly understand this well ” (p 13). What, then, is the health 
status of older people living in rural and remote regions of 
Australia and what is the level of health care provision in these 
communities? In brief, the folknving trends are evident 

Health Status While there is a general lack of data about the health 
status of older adults living in rural and remote communities of 
Australia (Dunn, 1990), broad trends are available which compare 
the health status of rural and urban Australians Humphreys and 
Rolley (1990) summarise these trends indicating that the aged are 
over-represented in each case. 

Rural people expenenee significantly more illnesses and more 



hypertension and psychiatric disorders than do urban people 
.. (D)eath rates resulting from bronchitis and asthma were 
higher in rural than metropolitan areas Rural areas also show 
higher levels of allergies and skin cancers and have higher 
levels of work related and motor vehicle accidents... (R|ural 
populations have poor health practices, with high levels of 
alcohol and tobacco consumption, exhibit a significant level of 
stress and a poor level of nutrition, (p.46) 

Given these trends, it is not surprising that aged people are over- 
represented in the occupancy of beds in rural hospitals. Indeed, 
there is evidence that, in some instances, more than three-quarters 
of daily bed occupancy in some rural hospitals is by aged people 
unable to continue to live independently in their own homes 
(Humphreys and Rolley, 1991) 

Health Provision. Health care provision in rural and remote regions 
of Australia is through services provided by both the public and 
private sectors. While there is considerable diversity in this 
provision across rural and remote communities, the delivery of 
health care usually operates through what Humphreys and Rolley 
(1991) refer to as a “patient-doctor-specialist-hospital referral 
system". They continue: 

Under this system, small and dispersed populations, 
remoteness, isolation, large distances and climatic extremes of 
rural Australia create problems for both providers and 
consumers of health care services. In terms of availability of 
services, numbers decrease and locations become more distant 
as one increases the degree of specialisation from the primary 
health care unit (the GP). which usually represents the first 
point of contact with the health care system, (p.52) 

In Australia, there has traditionally been a clear rural-urban 
imbalance in the availability and access to health care services 
(Humphreys, 1988) and nowhere does this impact more than on 
aged people living in rural and remote communities. To Illustrate 
this in further detail, reference can be made to a recently 
completed report released by Australia’s National Health Strategy 
secretanat (see Reid and Solomon, 1992), 

HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED IN RURAL AUSTRALIA: A 
NATIONAL HEALTH STRATEGY 

According to Reid and Solomon’s report (1992) on Improving 
Australia's Rural Health and Aged Care Services “inequity ot access" 
to health care, particularly for older people, is the major 
characteristic of health care provision in rural and remote 
communities of Australia. They continue: 

... there are serious inequities in the allocation of public sector 
health resources between metropolitan/other major urban 
centres and rural communities. There is also a belief that, 
rather than converging, these inequities are worsening, (p.65) 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in the variations of supply of 
General Practitioners (GPs) between urban, rural and remote 
regions of Australia. Previous studies (e.g., Ryan, 1972; Coldiu 
and Elliot, 1978; Humphreys, 1985; Kamien and Buttfield, 1990) 
have also revealed a significant mal-distribution of medical 
personnel in Australia. This is evident in the most recent data 
which shows the following trends: 

Table 3: GP Population Ratios in Australia* * 

URBAN RURAL REMOTE 
GPPOPL’lAlk)N RATIOS 1 732 1TH6 1T055 



• From; Rtndand .Solomon. IW2 

Similar trends also exist with the provision of other health 
personnel including community nurses, occupational therapists, 
physiotherapists and mental health workers Added to this, Reid 

* and Solomon (1992) point out that: 

There are virtually no practising specialists who live in smaller 
rural communities in Australia. GPs provide the bulk of 
clinical practice in small rural hospitals, (p.22) 
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This dearth of specialists is compounded hy ihc absence oi any 
firm agreements about the scope of clinical ser\'ices provided by 
GPs and the tensions which sometimes exist between GPs and the 
nursing profession as “nurses endeavour to define ihe boundaries 
of their capabilities - boundaries which sometimes conflict with 
those of the GP" (Reid and Solomon. 1992. p.23). 

In light of the evidence provided by Reid and Solomon, and the 
findings of past studies, it would seem that there is an emerging 
crisis in health care provision in rural and remote communities in 
Australia. Moreover, it would also seem apparent that, given the 
marginalisation of older people wiihin many of these communities 
(Dempsey. 1981. 1990; Williams. 1991). the effects of this crisis 
are likely to impact most on them Indeed, it could be inferred 
from the following findings ol Reid and Solomon (1991. p 6) thai 
the onset of such a crisis is imminent given. 

• the lack of consensus about what level and mi.x of health care 
and aged care services should be provided in rural and remote 
regions of Australia; 

• inequities in the disinbution of health and aged care resources 
to. and w'lihin. rural and remote communities. 

• inappropnateness of current health care funding arrangements 
for these communities; 

• the ambiguity about the role and [unction of the small rural 
hospital in terms of providing residential care for older people 
and the level and mix of clinical services provided, and. 

• the increasing difficulties ol attracting and retaining GPs and 
other health personnel in rural and remote communities 

CONCLUSION: THE WAY FORWARD? 

In contrast with older people living m urban regions of Australia, 
disadvantage and marginalisation seem to characterise an 
increasing number of the aged living in rural and remote regions 
This paper has highlighted this in the context of health care, 
particularly in terms of health care provision in rural and remote 
communities. The root cause of this has often been laid at the foot 
of rural health policy, which according to Kamien and Buttfield 
(1990), has been predicated on a policy of urban health provision, 
despite its inherent limitations of application to rural and remote 
regions. How. then, can this impediment be overcome and what 
directions are being suggested for the provision of health care to 
meet the needs of older adults in rural and remote Australia? 

The National Health Strategy in Australia has suggested five 
options. These are: 

Option 1; Maintain current funding regimes, but introduce 
flexibility and changes to existing health care provision suited 
to the needs of rural and remote communities. 

Option 2: Provide all rural and remote communities with a 
Single pool of funding and allow these funds to be used 
flexibly for health care provision, community services, etc. 

Option 3. Provide selected rural and remote communities with 
a Single pool of funding and allow these funds to be used 
flexibly for health care provision, community services, etc. 

Option 4. Create a single rural health program for Australia 

Option 5. Create a multi-purpose service program (e g., health, 
community service, etc.) for those rural and remote 
communities most disadvantaged 



Although the National Health Strategy's preferred policy is Option 
5. there are two important, inter-related pnnciples which underpin 
each option; First, there is the recognition that the health sutus of 
people, particularly the aged, living in rural and remote regions of 
Australia is significantly different from those residing in urban 
communities. Second, and as a corollary to this, health care 
provision in rural and remote regions must reflect and meet the 
needs of those people who live in these communities. The absence 
of these principles m rural health policy to date has not only 
contributed to the marginalisation of older Australians living in 
rural and remote regions, but has contnbuted to the crisis in health 
care provasion in these regions A commitment to these principles 
IS the only way forwr.'d 
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RURAL CLINICAL PLACEMENTS IN THE HEALTH SCIENCES; 

A MULTIDISCIPLINARY PROJECT 

David Baticrshy 6i Sue Sutherland — l acuUy of Health Syndics. (.harlc.s Stun Lniversuy. Australia 

ABSTRACT 

Ihis pa|x*r will discuss a i harlrs sum Lmversiiy proiect, Imuled by R1 M- 1 . which is evaluating a "Muln-Disuplinars' Rural (.Itmcal Placement 
ServKe' lor metmpoliian 1 mversiiies wishing lo provide undergraduau' ‘•uiiUnis m ihc health sciences with a tliniuil placement in the (tntra 
Wesiem and Soinb WVsiem Healih Regions nl SCw s.Miih W.iles Ihc pa|vr will detail ilu* background to the proiect locussing on the eurrem 
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difficuliies associaied v,aih the rural placement of students m the health sciences. The purposes o! the project will then be outlined and include the 
cstabltshmeni ol 

(i) a ceniralised clean n>»housc informaiion sysiem tor the parttcipaung Universiues via Email, AARNet and/'or facsimile, detailing ihe availability of 
placements at clinical sites te.g . in Hospitals. Community Health, etc.) lor the particular dLSCiplincs, when the placements arc available and the 
cost and availability of clinicai aupervLsion; and. 

til) a "vacancy information bulletin" to the participating Universities via Email, AARNet and/or facsimile, listing job vacancies m the Central 
Western and South Western Health Regions of New bouth Wales which might be of interest to final year health science students at the 
participating Universities. 

The paper will conclude by discussing the benefits of this Multi-Disciplinary Rural Clinical Placement Service which includes providing a co- 
ordinated, cost-effective and streamlined approach to rural clinical placements, easing the considerable burden on metropolitan Universities and 
rural health facilities m negotiating placements and identifying those health facilities and their staff which are willing to accept students on clinical 
placements. 



INTRODUCTION 

The recently released National Rural Health Strategy (1994) 
provtdes a bleak picture of the realities of being a health care 
worker in rural Australia; 

Throughout many areas of rural Ausualia there is a shortage and 
maldistribution of health care providers, above-average population 
to health care provider ratios, high levels of health workforce 
turnover, and major problems of accessibility to services, (p.3) 

The solutions, according to the authors of the Strategy document, 
are straightforward and include the following recommendations; 

Academic institutions need to be more responsive and 
innovative in meeting the education and training needs of rural 
health care providers... A combination of rurally based 
programs ... m collaboration with metropolitan institutions is 
encouraged. A greater commitment to ensure that more training 
for all health care providers be made available in rural areas, 
including educational support in the form of training visits, 
would help to address rural health workforce needs, (p. 18) 

This paper will briefly outline a project which is being "responsive 
and innovative" in seeking to provide opportunities so that health 
care workers enrolled in educational programs at metropolitan 
Universities are able to undertake "training visits" and clinical 
placements in rural and remote regions. The project, known as the 
"Multidisciplinary Rural Clinical Placement Service", is specifically 
targeting metropolitan Universities wishing to provide 
undergraduate students in the health sciences with a clinical 
placement in the Central Western and South Western Health 
Regions of New South Wales. This paper will detail the 
background to, and purposes of, the project. Tlie benefits of this 
Multidisciplinary Rural Clinical Placement Service will also be 
elaborated and include providing a co-ordinated, cost-effective and 
streamlined approach to rural clinical placements. 

CLINICAL PLACEMENTS IN RURAL LOCATIONS 

Currently, there are at least 10 Universities in Queensland, New 
South Wales and Victoria which make use of clinical placements in 
the Central Western and South Western Health regions of New 
South Wales. In the fields of Nursing. Occupational Therapy and 
Radiography these Universities are reporting that they are now 
experiencing significant problems in finding sufficient, suitable 
clinical placements in these particular regions as well as in other 
rural locations Indeed, a recent report suggests that the situation is 
so serious that in the medium term metropolitan Universities will 
be forced to restrict severely or to discontinue their rural clinical 
experience (RHSET. 1993) The same report also indicates that the 



academic staff from these metropolitan Universities spend 
increasing amounts of time negotiating arrangements for rural 
clinical placements. Added to these problems, there is an emerging 
trend in many health facilities in rural locations to decrease the 
number of students they receive on clinical placement. A lowering 
of staffing levels and increased financial pressures on these health 
facilities are contributing factors; so too is the lack of a co- 
ordinated approach, on the pan of the metropolitan Universities, 
to negotiating clinical placements in rural regions. It is not 
unusual, for instance, for up to six Universities at any one time to 
be negotiating for clinical placements in key health facilities (e g.. 
Base Hospitals) in the Central Western and South Western Health 
regions of New South Wales. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

The aim of this project is to establish a Multidisciplinary Rural 
Clinical Placement Service for metropolitan Universities in 
Brisbane, Melbourne and in New South Wales who wish to 
provide undergraduate students, initially in the fields of Medical 
Radiation Science (Radiography). Nursing and Occupational 
Therapy, with a clinical placement in the Central Western and 
South Western Health Regions of New South Wales. In more 
detail, the three objectives of the project are to develop, trial and 
evaluate: 

1. A centralised clearinghouse informauon system for participating 
Universities via Email. AARNet and/or facsimile, detailing the 
availability of placements at clinical sites in the Central Western 
and South Western Health Regions of NSW (e.g., in Hospitals, 
Community Health, etc.) for the particular disciplines (e.g.. 
Nursing), when the placements are available (e.g.. May and 
June) and the availability and cost of clinical supervision; 

2. A placement service that will arrange, on behalf of the 
participating metropolitan Universities, clinical placements in 
the Central Western and South Western Health Regions of New 
South Wales and, if required, the dates of visits by staff from 
the metropolitan Universities (e.g., for clinical supervision/ 
observation); and. 

3 A "vacancy information bulletin" to the participating 
Universities via Email. AARNet and/or facsimile, listing job 
vacancies in the Central Western and South Western Health 
Regions of New South Wales which might be of interest to final 
year students in Radiography, Nursing and Occupational 
Therapy courses 

The strategies being adopted in fulfilling these objectives are 
detailed in Table I 



Table 1: Project Objectives and Strategics 

OBIliC.TlVEs STRATl.Cill.S 


To provide a ceniralised clearinghouse inlormam>n sysicni lor 
participaung L'nivcrsincs dciailing ihc availahiliiy of placemenis ai dmical 
sues in ihc (jcniral Wcsiern and :>outh V/csiern Healih rcgious ol NsW 
(e g., in Hospuals, Cummunuy Health, eic ) for the particular disciplines 
(e g , Nursing), when ihe placemenis are available (eg. May and lime) 
and ihe cosi and availahiliiy ol clinical sihx.tvisioii 


(a» lo establish proiotols lor mvolvcmeni in ihe projeci lor meiropohian 
L'niversiues and loi healih care facilities in ihe selected region 

(b) To establish Email//\ARNci/facsimile links between Projcci Manager and 
tlmial co-ordiuaiors in the participating Universities. 

(c) To establish computer/facsirmle links between Project manager and 
nanicipattng health care laciluics in the Central Western and y>uih Western 
health regions of NSW 

(ri) To develop an information protocol for each participating health care facility 
and university tc g , placements available/ placements required, supervision 
available/supcrviMon recjuircd etc ) 
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To pr<wide a placement vmce hereby c.!>L‘ will arr.inee. on Ix'hali ol the 
panicipanng mciropolnan L'mversiues clinual placements in the (.eniral 
Western and bouih Western Health Regions ol New Souih Wales and. •! 
required, the dates of visits sialf from the metropolitan L'niversUies (e g.. for 
clinical supervision/obseivaiion). 


(a) To uuhse ihc esuhlisht d 1 m.iii/.V\RNel .ind/or lacsimiie networks so ih.it 

ihe Rrojcn Manager L.in traasaci the appropriate clinical placemenis and 
Ollier sers'ices a.s required. 

(b) lo provide written confirmation of iran.sacicd arrangements to the 
university and health care faciliiy. 


To provide a ’’vacancy miormation bulleun to ihe participating Universities via 
Email. AARNet and/or facsimile, listing job vacancies m the Gniral Western 
and South Western Health Regions of New Viuih Wales which might be ol 
interest to final year students m Radiography. Nursing and Occupaiional 
Therapy courses. 


ta) lo develop a job vacancy protocol lor participating health care laciliiies 
(e g.. job vacancy descnpiion. meihod of application; conuct person; 
etc ). 

(b) To uulise ihe established Email/ AARNei and/or facsimile networks to 
convey ‘vacancy information bulletin" to clinical co-ordinators in 
participjung Universities. 



Iniiial software program specificauons have been developed for il.e 
project and these involve the use of Microsoft Access as the 
database package. Most of the daia for initial eniry onto, and for 
updating, the database will occur electronically via Email 
However, where Email is, not available vwhich is the case in a 
number of clinical facilities), data will eiiher be sent by fax where it 
can be manually entered or by councr on floppy disk. 

The protocols for opjerating the database have been developed and 
are being tnalled. These protocols include procedures for- 

• Entering new and updating existing clinical placement data 

• Sending error messages to clinical placement sites 

• Matching students with available placements 

• Adding to and updating University data 

• Adding to and updating student data 

• Adding to and updating staff data 

• Outputting a placement repon 

• Adding to and updating employment vacancies 

• Notifying Universities of employment vacancies 

The following exemplifies two of these protocols: 

Matching students with available planemenls: To match students with 
available placements, select option #2 (Maintain Placement Data) 
from the main menu. Then select option #1 (Match Placements) 
where the designated screen will appear. The system will attempt 



to match students with placements according to preference, 
discipline, year and sex. It is possible to overnde inappropriate 
placemenis simply by entering a new student number in the 
student allocated field of each placement. A student cannot be 
allocated to two placements The system will send an error 
message to the screen if this occurs. When such an error occurs, 
the user must delete the student from one of the placements before 
allocating him/her to a new placemeni. 

Adding and updating employment vocanacs. To add to, or to update, 
employment vacancy data, select option ^3 (Maintain Employment 
Data) from the main menu. Then select option #l (Update 
Employment Vacancies) where the designated screen will appear 
The user can then enter the details of the vacancy or the vacancy 
number Press <ENTER> once this is completed. If the vacancy is 
already on record us details will be displayed in the remaining dai.T 
entry fields where the user may use the <TAB> or <SHIFT> * 
<TAB> keys to locate the field to be changed and then type in the 
new data. If no data appears, the vacancy is new and the user will 
<TAB> through the data entry fields entering the new vacancy 
data. The system will allocate a new ID number to all new 
vacancies. When a new vacancy has been entered the user will 
click on <DONE> to exit data entry/update 

The final outcome measures to be used in this project are detailed 
in Table 2. 



Tabic 2: Outcome Measures 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES 


FINAL OUTCOME MEASURES 


1. A centralised cleannghouse miormation system for pamcipating 
Universities via Email. AARNci and/or facsimile, detailing the 
availability of placements (e.g . in Occupational Therapy) at clinical 
sues in the Central and South Western Health Regions of NSW. when 
the placements are available and the cost and availability of clinical 
supervision. 


• No of partiapaiing Universities and hcalih laciliiies. 

• Reported difficulties with utilisation of Email. AARNet and facsimile 
information systems: and. 

• Reponed difficulties wuh csiablishing a centralised cleannghouse 
information system. 


2. A placement service whereby C.SU will arrange, on behalf of the 
participating metropolitan Universities, clinical placemenis in ihc 
Central an^ South Western Health Regions ol NSW and. li required, 
the dates of visits by suf! from the meiropoliun Universities. 


• No of student placements in Nursing. Radiography and t\:cupauon.il 
Therapy, 

• No. of associated services provided and requested (e g . clinical 
.supervision visits by university stafO; and, 

• Reponed difficuliies with clinical placements 


3. A “vacancy information bulleun" to the participaling Universities via 
Email. AARNet and/or facsimile, listing job vacancies in the Central 
and South Wcsiem Health Regions of NSW which might be of interest 
to final year students in Radiography. Nursing and Occupaiional 
Therapy. 


• No. of health facilities listing job vacancies m the “vacancy inforniation 
bulletin'; 

• No, ol job vacancies listed; and. 

• Reported interest from final year students in the “vacancy information 
bulletin . 



BENEFITS AND POTENTIAL OP 
THE PLACEMENT SERVICE 

Currently, there is the capacity to place a total of more than 2.000 
students (in Nursing, Occupational Therapy and Radiography), 
from metropolitan Universities, in the 180 health facilities able to 
receive students (e.g., Hospitals, Community Health. Radiography 
practices, etc.) in the Central Western and South Western regions 
of New South Wales during the period of an academic year 
However, what this project has uncovered to date has been an 
underutilisation of some of these facilities brought about by a 
number of factors including disillusionment and discontent with 
past students on clinical placement and lack of co-ordination and 
liaison by Universities in the implementation of their various 
clinical placement systems Interestingly, some facilities are also 
reporting problems with increased utilisation by Universities and 
have threatened to withdraw their sen’Kes if the competition (or 



places between Universities and the resultant demands on clinical 
staff to place students are not eased 

The piloting of this Multidisciplinary Rural Clinical Placement 
Service will provide a co-ordinated, cost-effective and streamlined 
approach to rural clinical placements, ease the considerable 
burden on metropolitan Universities and rural health facilities in 
negotiating placements, identify those health facilities and their 
'itaff who are willing to accept students on clinical pliuemcnts and 
to provide a vacancy information .sen'ice for final year students 
who may wish to work in rural health facilities 

It is proposed that, should the project be adjudged feasible, then a 
cost^per student per clinical placement could be levied on 
participating metropolitan Llinversuies so that the 
Multidisciplinary Rural Clinical FMacement Service can be 
sustained on a cost-recovery basis during I ^^5 and beyond There 
could he a two-ttered cost structure a basic cost (or arranging the 
tlinical id.ueiiieiit ot students, and. supplrmentarv costs (or 
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arranging clinical supervision, dates of clinical observaiion visas by 
suff from ihc metropoiilan Universities, follow-up on siudenis 
wah problems on clinical placemenl, etc . A preliminary esiinuic 
suggests ihal the basic cost per student per clinical placement will 
probably be in the range of 520 to $40 

There is also the possibility, depending on the outcomes of the 
Project's evaluation, that the Multidisciplinary Rural Clinical 
Placement Service could be extended to include the placement of 



students from disciplines such as Speech Patholo^^>’, Physiotherapy 
and perha|)s Medicine 
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FARM INJURIES AND PREVENTION RESEARCH: NEW ZEALAND 

Ruth M. Houghton and Anthony G. Wilson — New Zealand 
ABSTRACTT 

The New Zealand Accident Rehabilitation and Compensation Insurance Corporation and the New Zealand Ministry of Agriculture and Fishenes have 
funded major research projects into the incidence and prevention of farm injury in New Zealand. In 1992 the Ministry of Agnculture and Fishenes 
funded a sur%ey of farms and in early 1993 ACC funded a three year programme of community onented research and preveniion of mjuncs on 
farms. Both of these projects will be desenbed. 

There are over 80.000 farms in New Zealand. Most are owned and operated by individuals or families. Farming is the only major business in the 
country in which workers and their families live at the place of business. Family members otten provide unpaid labour. Increasingly more farm 
work IS being done by family members and the number of permanent paid employees on farms is decreasing. Because of the high nsk nature ol 
farming, and the number of people involved the rural communities including farm families as well as farmers and farm workers and visitors are at 
nsk of injury on (arms. In addition children living on farms face special risks. Over a decade (19794988) children were 10% of all farm fatalities. 

The research aciivuies completed to date include an epidemiological analysis, literature reviews and an on farm survey of all residents and workers on 
a sample of farms in selected regions, fhi.s on farm survey has been designed to identify awareness of safety issues and recoi* *d injury expenences and 
salety knowledge among tarm residents and workers. 

The next stage of ihe research later in 1994 is the development of injury prevention programmes which will be tnalled in the study regions. 
Community and industry groups are being consulted throughout the study. 



FARM INJURY PREVENTION STUDY PROGRAM 1993-1995 

The New Zealand Accident Rehabilitation and Compensation 
Insurance Corporation (ACC) has funded a three year farm injury 
prevention study programme to be completed from 1993 through 
1995 based at the University of Otago. Dunedin, New Zealand. 
The programme and some preliminary findings from that research 
are described here. 

SAFETY OR FARMS 

The programme is based on a research and action model as 
presented by Crycr and Ehrman (1989) Farming is a major New 
Zealand industry and is a prionty for injury prevention because of 
the ongoing human and financial costs incurred Although there 
has been a major decline in farm fatalities from 1969 to 1986, 
primarily due to a reduction in tractor related fatalities associated 
with the introduction of legislation requiring roll over protection, 
the need for injury prevention activity remains and is highlighted 
by New Zealand and other observers (Crycr and Fleming 1989, 
Grammeno 1989, Murphy 1981, Schafer and Kotrlik 1986). 

The rural population of New Zealand contains a majonty of the 
workers in high risk industries which include forestry, mining, 
fishing and aviation along with farming 

A summary of claims to the ACC for 1990 (Table l.l) indicates 
that farming and forestry (usually reported together) have a high 
claim rate of 72 per 1000 for males Farming has a rate of 53 per 
lOOO and forestry is 82 per 1000, substantially higher than the 
average of all w'ork injury clainis of 41 per 1000. Farming and 
forestry together with mining, fishing and aviation are the 
industncs with the highest injury rates in New Zealand 

Table 1 T Work Injuries by Occupation ( I989/9o)* 

(Xcupation Injury rate per 1000 I atality rate |X'r lOcVOOO 

male female male female 



Frofessiorul/iechnical 


13 


16 


9 


2 


Administraiion/manantT 


10 


8 


3 


0 


( kneal 


18 


12 


3 


0 


Sales 


12 


11 


3 


0 


Scrs'icc 


SO 


26 


8 


0 



Agnculture/forcstry 72 32 22 3 

Froduction/transport 78 38 16 2 

Total (malc+fcmalc) 41 8 

• Acctdoii Compensation Corporation 1991 , ACC Injury Storisfifs. Vol 1,91 

The major role of farming in New Zealand economy and rural 
society is of interest to a number of community and farm industry 
groups. Development of the research programme was based on a 
review of research and statistics, a survey funded by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries (Houghton and Wilson 1992) and 
consultation with Women’s Division of Federated Farmers. 
Federated Farmers of New Zealand, New Zealand Federation of 
Young Farmers Clubs, Royal New Zealand Plunket Society. 
Occupational Safety arid Health Division of the Labour 
Department, health practitioners and others. 

Because farm residents live where they work and all members of a 
farm family are exposed to potential injury in the farm 
environment, a community oriented programme was proposed in 
which research, dissemination of research findings to interest 
groups and the rural community and development, testing and 
evaluation of interventions are integral. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 

The aim of the research programme is to produce information and 
develop and test interventions which will assist in decreasing the 
incidence of serious and fatal injury on farms in New Zealand 

Specific objectives of the research include. 

• A descrtption of the epidemiology of the injury occurring to 
farmers and farm workers and their families on the farm and in 
the course of farm work off site 

• Literature review o( published and unpublished sources 
regarding injury patterns, communication channels in rural 
communities that affect tarm residents, international and local 
experiences of interventions 

• IdentifKation of major channels of communication in rural 
communities that alfect farm residents and safety practices 
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• Interviews of national <incl rational representatives to identify 
channels of inlluence 

• Interviews of farm resitlenLs including full time farmers, family 
and permanent full time workers on a sample of farms in three 
regions which represents the national farm profile to identify 
awareness of safety issues, injury experience and safety 
knowledge. 

• Identification of barriers to farm safety activities for families as 
well as farmers and workers 

• Identify interventions for pilot development in the study 
regions 

• Identify established channels of communication which can be 
used to test these inter\'eniions 

• Maintain communication with the key community and industry- 
groups of the research programme through consultation and 
dissemination of research findings 

The programme has ihree stages 

Stage I includes epidemiological analysis, a literature reaew and a 
national farming community network study Stage 2 is on farm 
surveys involving residents and w'orkers on over 150 farms in 
three regions. The final stage. Stage 3, is tlie development and 
testing of injury prevention programmes in study regions. The 
epidemiological research, literature reviews, social and community 
network analysis have identified injury' experiences of full time 
farmers, permanently employed farm workers, and families 
resident on farms 

Channels of communication within airal communities and sources 
of information that influence farm residems have been identified. 

During the research projects discussion of potential interventions 
and strategies to implement these have continued within the 
research team. Dissemination of the research findings as well as 
consultation with interest groups nationally and in the local 
communities of the study regions are activities which contribute to 
development of interventions and strategies. A major objective of 
the programme framework is to continue to combine research with 
the potential outcomes of this research and action model. 

Intervention development will be based on the networks 
established during the research phases. This is consistent with the 
PRECEDE-PROCEED model (Green 6i Kreuter 1991) which 
research confirms can be effective if built on a base of community 
ownership of problems and solutions, uses careful planning, sound 
theory and good data, and incorporates local experience within an 
organisational plan 

The PROCEED framework provides specific steps for developing 
interventions and initialising the implementation and evaluation 
process. This approach is consistent with other modern health 
promotion strategies (Ashton 1991) and has proved itself robust in 
a range of organisational setungs. 

PRELIMINARY EPIDEMIOIOGICAI FINDINGS 

Analysis of injury to farmers and injuries occurring on farms in 
New Zealand has been conducted. Forthcoming papers will be 
available by members of the University of Otago Injury Prevention 
Research Unit directed by Dr John Langley Some findings are 
summarised below for injuries that occurred on farms 

Injuries that resulted in stays in hospital in 1989 (N = 1377) are 
summarised in Table 2 I below 

Table 2.1 1989 Injuries on Farms Resulting in Hospital Stays* 

%of 

Number Injunes 

Motor vehicle crashes unci 2-.3-and 4-whcel bikes) 278 20 

Animal me ulenis und horses) 407 )0 

l arm machinery incidcnis unci iraciors) 199 14 

I alls (noi involving animals) I )2 



Hand Tools tincl. ch.tmsaws. a.^ecs etc) f>9 5 

T rees/logs 48 3 

Allot hers 244 18 

• Fretirmnary anaivsu, Furm Injtry Frevennon Study 

• Incidents involving motor cycles (including 3- or 4-wheel 
bikes, known as all terrain vehicles (ATVs) and horses were the 
most common - together they made up 36% of all incidents 
resulting in hospitalisation. 

• Those injured in incidents involving horses were younger than 
those injured in other types of accidents, and were more likely 
to be women 

• Of the animal incidents, those involving horses were the most 
common, but ihe majority of injuries lo farmers involved 
incidents with sheep. 

• In 90 of the machinery incidents, tractors were involved (and 
tractor injuries appear to be more severe, involving longer 
hospital stays than other injuries). Deaths resulting from 
incidents on farms show that between 1979 and 1988 67 
children under the age of 15 years died as the. result of 
incidents on farms (18% of all deaths) and 56 people aged 60 
years and over died (15%) 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The review of New Zealand and international literature sources 
conducted by DrCarol Slappendel and Mr Ian Laird of Massey 
University (Palmerston North, New' Zealand) will be reported in 
detail in papers now being prepared. That review and the 
epidemiological analysis indicate that tractor use continues to he 
hazardous and many injuries are associated with animals. 
Intervention programmes from the United States, Canada, Sweden 
and Australia' are described with the latter the most relevant to 
New Zealand practice. Community based programmes and 
collection and analysis of injury data at a local level are important 
components of intervention practice. 

BACKGROUND : 

NEW ZEALAND FARMING AND EMPLOYMENT 
Fam Types 

There are four main types of livestock farming in New Zealand, 
sheep, beef, dairy and other/mixed including deer, pigs, goats etc. 

In addition, cropping and a variety of horticultural activities are 
undertaken. The number, total land area and average size of New 
Zealand farms by type is shown in Table 2 I below. 



Table 2.1 Types of Fanning Activity in New Zealand: 1990* 



Predominani actu'ity 


Farm Units 
Number 


1 oul land area in use 
% ha 


Average size 
% ha 


Sheep farming 


21785 


27.5% 


9797633 


62.0% 


450 


Beef farmini* 


11694 


14.8% 


2021824 


12.8% 


173 


Dairy farming 


16858 


21.3% 


1572904 


10 0% 


93 


Mlxed/oihcr livesiiKk 


9582 


12.1% 


1468780 


9 3% 


153 


Cropping 


1728 


2 2% 


223967 


1 4% 


no 


Homculture 


9266 


11.7% 


214346 


1 4% 


23 


Oiher/idle land 


8246 


10.4% 


497003 


3.1% 


52 


Total 


79159 


U)0.0‘fc 


I579n457 


100.0% 


200 



• Agneukure i9‘AL [)cpcmmm( of Matisitn 



♦ Sheep farms account for slightly more than one quarter of all 
farm uniLs but occujiy (i2% of farm land 

♦ Dairy fa mis account for over 20'L of tami uniLs but only 10% of 
farm land 



10 



132 
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• Horticulture accounts for [1% of farm uniis but only 1% of 
farm land 

Trends in farming show that over the past decade the number of 
farms has increased 

During the past decade the average farm size has decreased by 
22% (to 216 hectares). This is because the type of farming 
undertaken in New Zealand is changing uhcre are more dairying 
and horticultural farms and fewer sheep farms) and there are more 
small farms whose owners are not full-time farmers. 

In 1990. 51% of all farms in New Zealand were significant’ farms • 
and they produced 95% of the total agricultural output. 

The proportion of small’ farms - those with an annual estimated 
agricultural output of less than $42,000 gross - has been 
increasing' by 1991 almost half (49%) of the farms in New Zealand 
w'cre ’small' and produced 5% of the total agnculiural output. 

Operators of small farms arc most likely to earn most of their 
income from sheep/beef (50% of sheep/beef farms arc small), 
horticulture (49%) or other animal’ farming (63%). Only 14% of 
dairy farmers and 37% of crop growers are small farmers - possibly 
because the high cost of the plant and equipment needed for these 
activities makes them less economic to undertake on a small scale. 

FARM EMPLOYMENT 

New Zealand farms have traditionally been owned by individual 
farmers and their families rather than by corporate bodies 
Individuals and families arc also the key participants in the farming 
activity. Corporate farming or business investment in farming 
tends to be concentrated in only a few farming types, notably 
horticulture and dairying with less than 10% of farm units in 1990 
owned by companies rather than partnership or individuals. 

The farm v/orkforce is highly complex v/ith a mixture of owners 
(“working owners, leaseholders, sharemilkcrs” as grouped in the 
standard Department of Statistics reports). Most farm activity is 
carried out by owners (working owners, leaseholders or 
sharemilkers); this group is over half of the 170,000 people 
employed on farms in New Zealand. 

In addition to owners the next largest group of employees is the 
permanent Ipaidl workers which are one-fifth of the workforce. 
The other major group of workers is unpaid family members 
which are also one-fifth of the population employed on farms. In 
addition there are casual workers with the numbers fluctuating 
seasonally. 

♦ Owners arc 58% of the permanent workforce 

♦ Permanent paid workers are 20% of the permanent workforce 

♦ Unpaid family members are 22% of the permanent workforce 

♦ Casual workers fluctuate in number 

A large proportion, two thirds, of unpaid family workers are 
women. Women arc also one-half of the part time workers and 
one-third of the owners. 

♦ Women are 67% of the unpaid family workers 

The proportion of working owners, leaseholders, sharemilkers who 
are part time is 29% 

The population employed on New Zealand Farn\s at June 1990 
and February 1991 is outlined in Tables 2 2 and 2 3 below 



2.2 Farm Employment June 1990. February 1991‘ 





Working Owners 
IjeascholdcrN 6^ 
hharemilker> 


Unpaid 
Members 
o( Family 


IVrmaru’nt 

Laid 

Workers 


Sub total 
Workforce 


tjsual/ 

Seasonal 

Workers 


)unc 90 


87203 


36352 


26960 


150515 


9928 


Feb 91 


88639 


31872 


29663 


147924 


24325 



• Dfpdrtrnfm of Stuthtus 



2.3 Farm Employment by Sex February 1991 * 







Working Owners 
Leaseholders 6i 
Sharemilkers 


Lnpaid 
Members 
of Family 


Permaneni 

Paid 

Workers 


(^ual 

Workers 


Male 


fulltime 


47129 


5001 


19655 


14721 




PartTimc 


12866 


10144 


3421 




Female 


Full Time 


14540 


5434 


3655 


9604 




PartTime 


11854 


11293 


2932 





• Dqjartmcnt of Statistics (includes forest plantation workers, est 6000) 



Farm employment and operational features which are important to 
consider include: 

• The trend in the past decade has been an increase in unpaid 
family and decrease in paid permanent and casual farm 
workers. The number of female working owners/ 
leaseholders/sharemilkers has increased as has the use of 
contractors. 

• An increase in the number of farms in New Zealand and 
decrease in farm size. More farm units are dairy and 
horticulture units and fewer sheep farms. There are also more 
small ’’lifestyle’ farms whose owners are not employed as full- 
time farmers. 

• There is also an increase in the proportion of smaH’ farms as 
noted above. 

Th's trend to small farms has several implications relating to safety: 

• It is believed that small farm operators may be less likely to 
belong to established farm networks - such as Federated 
Farmers - which are the traditional ways farmers receive and 
exchange information about farm issues and management, 
including safety. 

• Small farmers are more likely to work the farm tasks on a part- 
time basis and so they may be less experienced in operating 
farm machinery. 

• Because of their relatively low incomes, small farmers may be 
more likely to use machinery that is older or not as well 
maintained - and therefore not as safe - as that used by farmers 
of large properties. 

• And it is more difficult to account for all the injury and fatal 
incidents that occur on farms, because small farmers are less 
likely to identify themselves as ’farmers' - so they are less likely 
to show up in official statistics relating to the incidence of farm- 
related injuries and fatalities. 

1992 SURVEY FARMER AND 

FARM WORKER HEALTH AND SAFETY 

Introduction 

A postal survey of 3000 New Zealar 1 “significant farms 
conducted in February 1992 was based on a Statistics Department 
sample of farms selected in proportion to farm types and regional 
distributions (Houghton and Wilson, 1992) (This survey was 
funded by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Rural 
Resources Unit). 

Questionnaires were returned by owners or managers ol 1323 
farms (47% of the final sample ^f 2843 valid addresses) and 997 
other farm employees totaling 2320 responses 

The survey w,\s farm-based and did not include other agnculiural 
services workers such as spraying or fencing contractors who may 
be teniporanly employed on farms 

Most respondents were male and married Half worked 40 to 60 
V hours a week while one-third worked 60 or more hours More 
than half the resporideni.s to the survey were younger than 45 
years 
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General Healih 

One-fifth of respondents have had to stop work due to general 
illness over the lost 12 months Most short term illness was llu 
Most illnesses lasted less than one week but one-fifih of those ill 
had their work routines affected for over a month 

Skin cancer had been diagnosed for 9% of respondents. Most cases 
were face head/neck and arms/hands. Surgery was the treatment in 
most cases (.61%) while one-ihird (37%) received liquid nitrogen 
treatment and one-tenth (11%) radiotherapy A small number 
(3%) reported that they had no treatment 

Allergies affected 29% of respondents and one-tenth of those with 
allergies reported their farming routine was affected by allergies 
The most common allergies w'cre hay fever tt>3%). skin rashes 
(25%) and asthma (22%) 

Chemical Use 

• 8% of respondents reported that they think their health has 
been affected by chemicals they have used on their farm in the 
last 12 months. Herbicides were the most commonly reported 
chemicals suspected by the respondents of having affected their 
health. 

• Inhalation (3o%) or absorption through the skin (29%) were 
the most common methods of accidental intake reported in the 
sup/ey. 

One eighth (1 3%) of respondents who suspected their illness was 
due to chemicals received medical treatment (primarily from 
general practitioners) and one-quarter of affected respondents 
reported they were unable to continue their normal work routine. 

The chemicals that respondents reported they most commonly 
used were fertilisers (91% of farms), herbicides (88%) or dips and 
drenches (81%). Oil products, paints and disinfectants were used 
on three-quarters of farms and pesticides on two-thirds. Chemicals 
respondents most commonly suspected of affecting their health 
were herbicides (43% of those farmers affected), dips and drenches 
(17%) and pesticides (15%). One-quarter of respondents who 
suspected their healih had been affected by chemicals reported 
that they normally wear no protective clothing when using 
chemicals. Close to half protected the trunk, legs/feet, arms/hands. 
Few (14%) wore eye protection. Chemicals were stored primanly 
in the main shed (59%) The garage (18%) and house (6%) were 
also storage areas. Two-thirds of respondents said none of the 
areas where chemicals were stored were locked. 

Use of Farm Machinery and Vehicles 

• One-tenth of respondents had been injured within the last 12 
months while using farm machinery and vehicles. 

• Half of those injured had had their work routine affected by the 
injuiy 

• 44% of injuries were associated with farm bikes (2 or 3-4 
wheel). 

Most respondents operated tractors (93%). chain saws (84%) and 
workshop equipment (74%) while half used 3-4 wheel bikes 
(57%) or 2-wheel farm bikes (48%). 

Machinery injuries had been experienced in the last 12 months by 
11% of respondents to the survey A high proportion of injuries 
(42%) were associated with 2 -wheel or 3-4 wheel bikes while 
tractors or implements pulled by tractors were involved in nearly 
one fifth (18%) of accidents. 

In half of the cases of injury (54%). (arm work routine was affected 
and respondents lost time from work. 

More than half of the injured respondents (56%) had received 
medical treatment The majority of in) lines were bruLscs (39%) or 
cuts (37%) Sprains occurred m 20'X. ol cases and fractures or 
broken bones m 9% of cases 



Working with Farm Animals 

• Animals (primarily cattle) caused injury to one-lifih of 
respondents within the last 12 months 

Animals have caiut’d injuiy to one-fiflh (22%) of respondents Half 
of these injunes \.cre associated with cattle. Injuries were pnmarily 
bruises (59%). sprains (25%) and cuts (25%). 

Over one-third of respondents (38%) injured and 8% of all 
respondents had their work routine affected by the injury. One- 
ihird of those injured (36%) received medical treatment 

Back injuries 

• Half of the respondents reported expenencing back pain within 
the last 12 months and over one-ihird of these had had their 
work routine affected by back pain. 

Over one- third of those with back pain (40%) had had their work 
routine affected and over one-third (42%) had sought medical 
ireaxmen* One-half (47%) of those wuh back pain had received 
prolonged treatment 

PRELIMINARY FINDINGS : 

1994 ON FARM PERSONAL INTERV IE3\^ SURVEY 

The Farm injury Prevention Study Programme - Stage 2 

The on farm personal interview survey funded by ACC as part of 
the Farm Injury Prevention Study Programme was started in 
October 1993. Interviews were conducted from October 1993 
through March 1994. Farms were randomly selected for personal 
interview within farm types and region so as to be representative of 
the national farm profile. (Tables 4 1 below). 

Table 4.1 National Fam Profile Interviews Planned and 



Conduaed 



FamiTypc 


National 

n 


Profile* 

% 


1 nicrviews 

Planned Actual 


Dairy 


16757 


26 


39 


43 


Sheep 


20358 


32 


48 


53 


Beef 


13383 


21 


V. 


26 


Cropping 


1766 


3 


4 


5 


Horticulture 


8364 


13 


20 


19 


Mixed 


3378 


5 


8 


14 


Total 


64006 


100 


150 


160 



• Aimtuiturr Storlsncs. 1991 [excludes deer. pigs, goors and other. (14.506 

units) and plantations (1927 units) 



The local farm interviews used three types of questionnaires which 
were developed by consultation and read: g (such as Brown 1993. 
Houghton & Wilson 1992. Rodgers 1993 and Wolfenden et al 
1992).: 

• a general farm questionnaire which described the farm, the 
people associated with the farm, types of machinery and 
features or practices on the farm 

• a personal questionnaire for each adult (over age 15) about 
their farming activities, community ties and information sources 
about injury prevention. 

• children’s questionnaire for or about each child to describe 
tarming acimtics and community ties. 

Eight local residents were trained and conducted interviews in 
their areas. The method used by interviewers was to personally 
delivery survey questionnaires to farms and brief one or all 
occupams/workers. Then questionnaires were completed with or 
by die intersaewer with a few questionnaires completed later and 
returned in a free post envelope. 
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Figure 4.1 Equipment Used on Farms 
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Farm Residents and Employment 

A total of adults and 2o0 children on ICiO farms arc 
represented by the survey. Two thirds of surveyed farms had 
school aged or preschool children living on them One third of 
surveyed farms had only adults living on them or. in the case of 
four farms, had no permanent residents living on them (le, the 
farmers did not live on the farm itselO- 

Alt the farms sur\’eyed employed at least one full-time worker 
(working owner or permanent paid farm worker), with the 
majority of farms surveyed (82%) worked by individuals or 
families with a financial interest in the farm or us stock (le, 
w'orking owmers, sharemilkers or leaseholders). Twenty eight of 
the sur\'eyed farms were managed by paid farm workers with the 
remaining 132 managed by full-time working owners, 
sharemilkers or leaseholders. 

• 43% of the surveyed farms were worked by one full-time male 
working owner who may or may not have been assisted by 
part-time or unpaid family members or by paid farm workers 

• 21% of surveyed farms were w'orked by one male and one 
female working owner. 

• On average. I 7 working owners worked full -time on each of 
the surveyed farms along with 0 7 part-time working owners 

• Employment by paid larm w'orkers was more likely to l)e lull- 
time than part time wiih an average of I I full-time paid 
workers per farm compared with an average of 0.2 part-time 
paid farm workers 

• Relatively few family members are reported to work unpaid on 
the farm - an average of only 0 I full-time unpaid family 
member per (arm and 0.2 part-time unpaid family member per 
farm. 

Casual workers had been employed on over two thirds of sur\'eyed 
farms in thcprevious 12 months. 



Table 4.2 Employment of Casual Workers on Surveyed Farms 
in devious 12 months 



Type of Farm 


No. Farms 


Workers 


% 


Average 


Dairy 


42 


30 


71 


1 6 


Sheep 


52 


41 


79 


50 


Beef 


26 


22 


85 


2.7 


Cropping 


5 


1 


20 


02 


lloniculiure 


19 


17 


89 


19.2 


Mixed/oihcr 


14 


12 


86 


16.8 


loul 


158 


123 


78 


6.3 



Contractors had been engaged to undertake work on 91% of the 
surveyed farms in the last 12 months. Contractors were most 
commonly used for shearing and earthworks (both used on 44% of 
farms surveyed), silage wrapping (23%), silviculture and hay 
making (both 22%) and fencing and applying fertiliser (both 18%) 

Machinery. Physical Features and Safety Practices on Farms 

Some of the potential hazards found on the surveyed farms 
including equipment and machincr)' used and physical features o( 
the farms and the e.xtenl to which a selection of potential safety 
features and practices are present or observed on the farms are 
described below 

The frequency wiih which a selection of common farm equipment 
IS used bv permanent anti casual worker‘s ihiii not ct'iiiraciors) on 
the suA'cyed farms is illustrated in Figure 4 I 



♦ Some Items of equipment (le, chainsaws, tractors, tractor 
implements and worl^hop equipment) arc used by permanent 
and casual workers on viriually all farms. 

♦ Firearms are widely used on the sur\'eyed farms (77% of farms), 
as arc aT\'s (60%) and shearing equipment (57%) 

♦ Two wheel motorcycles are used on half the surveyed farms 
(51%). 

♦ Milking equipment (33%>), haivesters (21%) and farm forestry 
equipment (17%) are less commonly used. 

♦ As with machinery use, there are some physical features that are 
found on almost all the surveyed farms. Over 90% of farms 
contained implement sheds, garages and workshops. 

♦ Over 80% of surveyed farms had haysheds, chemical storage 
areas, and dams or ponds and over three quarters of farms 
contained rivers/streams. 

♦ About 60% of farms had high voltage overhead power lines and 
wool sheds. 

♦ Around 40% of farms had wells and forest plantations while 
about one quarter had stables and one fifth had silos. 

Safety Features and Practices 

Safety features or practices present or observed on the farms 

surveyed are illustrated in Figure 4.2 below. 

Figure 4.2 Safety Features and Practices 
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Mosi of ihc above fcaiurus can be viewed as applying mainly lo 
children and relate lo access lo poiemial hazards on the iarm 

Water hazards: Most farms (74% of those surveyed) have streams 
or nvers running through them and. due to the need to allow stock 
access to drinking water, these are almost always accessible to 
chtldren. 69% of farms also contained dams or ponds which were 
accessible to children although only three surveyed farms 
combined uncovered wells. 

Storage areas Storage areas on the farm are commonly accessible 
to children - farm workshops and haysheds were accessible lo 
children on 71% of the surveyed farms Other storage areas at least 
sometimes accessible included chemicals storage areas (58% of 
farms) and silos (13% of farms). Most farms (91%) report that 
chemicals are alw'ays clearly labelled 

Equipment: Farm equipment is seldom locked away On 69% of 
farms sharp tools are reportedly never stored in locked areas when 
not in use Similarly, on 37% of farms gas cylinders are not stored 
in locked areas and on 33% of farms petrol is not stored in locked 
areas Electrical tools are usually disconnected whui not in use 
(85% of farms) 

Firearms. As Figure 4 1 illustrates, firearms are used by permanent 
of casual workers on most farms t77%) However, on 43% of the 
farms sur\'eyed at least some of these firearms are not stored in 
locked areas In addition, on 11% of the farms bullets are not 
stored separately from the firearms 

Vehicles Vehicles are usually parked on level ground (78% of 
farms reported they were always parked on level ground when not 
in use) but keys are commonly left in vehicles (on only 20% of 
farms were keys always removed from vehicles when not m use) 

Tractors. On 30% of the sur\'eyed farms at least some tractors did 
not have roll over protection structures (ROPS). Similarly on 44% 
of the farms at least some tractors did not have guarded power take 
offs (PTOs) and on 78% none of the tractors had seat belts. No 
information was gathered on the extent to which seat bells were 
worn on those tractors which had them. 

First Aid Most farms (90%>) had a first aid kit in the house but 
only 40% had a first aid kit in the workshop Fewer than half the 
farms (41%) had at least one household member with a current 
first aid certificate. 
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OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS ENCOUNTERED BY AGRICULTURAL WORKERS OR 
AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND SAFETY THE LOST OPPORTUNITY 

John Schneider - Australia 



INTRODUCTION 

Although the number of people who indulge in agricultural work 
in the developed world has fallen due to increasing mechanisation, 
automation, and the use of chemical and biological preparations, 
agriculture still accounts for the employment of more than 50% of 
the worlds working population Large numbers of the world's 
population, particularly in the third world, arc involved in 
subsistence farming practices and a large number of undeveloped 
countries rely on agriculture as a prime source of foreign exchange. 

Agriculture incorporates the science, art, and business of 
cultivating the soil for the production of crops and raising of 
livestock, to provide foodstuffs and raw materials for 
manufacturing industries It is involved in the planting, 
production, harv'estmg, processing, ns well as a significant amount 
of research and development associated with these acuvities. 
Because of the broad diversity of agriculture, workers arc often 
exposed to a large number of varying hazards arising out of 
activities* one docs not necessarily associate with agriculture, eg 
chemical handling, construction, transport and manufacturing. 

In Australia in 1989-90 approximately 125,000 full time and 

40.000 part time farms were operated by, according to the Bureau 
of Statistics, 416.000 workers, about 5 4% of the national 
workforce. Of those directly engaged in agriculture only about 

150.000 were wage and salary earners while the remainder were 
members of family partnerships, owner operators or unpaid family 
helpers. Because of this, worker’s compensation statistics, which 
are only available for employees, greatly underestimate agricultural 
workplace m;ury and sickness rates. This position is reflected in 
the situation that for the years 1982*84 a total of 257(223 adults 
and 34 children) farm related fatalities were identified, a striking 
over-representation of death m farm workers. 

Worksafe Australia information for 1986-87 estimates the 
workplace occupational injury incidence rate for agriculture, 
forestry, and hunting to be 47 per 1 ,000 workers (compared with 
32 per 1,000 workers for all injuries) Using NSW worker's 
ccYmpensation data as an indicator ($27 million (or the year ended 
1987) it is suggested that the annual cost of injuries could be up to 
$400 million If tins is a reasonable guesstimate then it is a 
significant cost in an area that is often neglected and generally 
poorly managed in this industry 

The following is a summary ol various hazards, environmental, 
biological, and technological to which agricultural workers nuy be 



exposed together uaih some recommendations for consideration It 
should be noted that this summary is not complete, 

ENVIRONMENTAL HAZARDS 
Topographical Hazards 

Agriculture is practiced in a wide range of geographical locations 
because of varying factors including location of available land, 
fertility of the soil, suitable pastures, and availability of water, etc. 
There are often a number of hazards attributable to these situations 

1 . Mountains and hilly terrain - This exposes workers and their 
families to the risk of landslides as well as considerable 
difficulty and problems derived from working on steep 
slopes. 

2. Volcanic Regions Problems associated with steep terrain and 
the ever present danger of earthquake and eruption. 

3 Swamps, Wetlands and Floodplains - Problems associated 
with flooding and waterborne disease. 

4 Aquaculture and Fishing - Problems associated with 
isolation and the marine environment. 

5 Forests and Jungles * Problems associated with indigenous 
flora and fauna, disease and fire. 

6. Arid Regions - Drought, erosion and extremes of 
temperature. 

7 Altitude - Problems associated with the reduced oxygen 
availability of the atmosphere. 

Points to be considered in these situations include the use of 
appropriate farming practices and equipment purpose-built for the 
location in which it is to be used The population involved should 
be aware of the dangers of living and working in inhospitable 
locations and there should be government organised contingency 
and disasier plans to be available for dealing with cases of 
emergency caused by natural disasters. Often a conscious decision 
must be made whether the rewards of practicing agriculture m 
'hese locations are worth the risks involved and the cost required 
in providing relief services 

Agricultural practices arc often earned oui in isolated rural areas 
where the availability of services is poor These may include 
" power, water, medical assistance, and sanitation In some areas the 
pastures or fields are situated some distance from the villages or 
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towns. Because of work practices in these areas travel to and Irom 
work IS often undertaken at ni^ht that may lead to additional 
hazards Economic isolation can occur as a>;ncultural workers in a 
number of countries are composed of either peasant or subsistence 
populations that may be forced to live in squalid conditions with 
increased mortality and morbidity due to lack of health services 
addressing the problems of disease, malnutrition, and occupational 
and other accidents. 

Improved education and other facilities can sometimes rectify 
these problems but the solutions often require political 
intervention. 

Climatic Hazards 

1 Agricultural work is frequently performed outdoors where 
w'orkers are often directly e.xposed to harsh climatic 
conditions, including extremes of temperature, humidity 
and wind. 

2 Dramatic natural climatic disasters, such as drought, 
thunder or dust storm, blizzard, and flood associated with 
monsoonal ram can all expose agricultural workers to either 
direct dangerous situations or indirect pressures through 
destruction ol shelter, local infrastructure, food supply, or 
livelihood. 

3 The work is often seasonal, wiih varying activities reliant on 
suitable weather, eg often pressures associated with a rush to 
plant or harvest crops while climatic conditions are 
favourable This may increase the likelihood of accidents as 
often an unskilled seasonal labour force is subject to 
pressures of time while working in these situations. 

4 Agricultural activity often requires good visibility and for 
this reason is often carried out during the daylight hours. 
This situation may frequently expose workers to long 
penods of strenuous physical exertion during the heat of the 
day. 

These conditions can sometimes be combated by the provision of 
adequate fluid and calonc intake to enable the workers to maintain 
their health and productivity. Suitable protective clothing and 
workstations are also required to avoid stresses caused by heat, 
cold, humidity, sun, and ram. Climatic conditions also often 
influence the use of suitable protective clothing, which may prove 
too uncomfortable for practical use. particularly in tropical 
latitudes. Provision of suitable shelter close to the workplace is also 
necessary, eg a shady tree or an air-conditioned tractor cab. There 
should be adequate supervision and monitoring of the health of 
the labour force by either public health officials or private services, 
for example those attached to plantations or manufacturing plants, 
etc. Regional disaster and relief plans should be prepared in areas 
where the risk of natural disaster is high 

NON IONISING RADIATION 
VISIBLE LIGHT 

Prolonged exposure especially associated with dry and dusty 
conditions produces an increased incidence of pterygia in rural 
workers Appropriate eye protection can reduce this risk as it does 
radiation damage to worker’s eyes from welding flash. Laser 
radiation that may be used in surveying applications in land 
preparation is also capable of producing tissue damage through 
localised heating of tissues. 



PHYSICAL HAZARDS 
Temperature 

Exposure to extremes of temperature can often be assoc tated with 
conditions m the workplace as well as climatic variation. Thermal 
stress, dehydration and other heat exposure effects can occur for 
example in the enclosed cockpit of a crop dusting aircraft or in 
boiler or furnace attendants working in power generating plants 
associated with agricultural processing, etc. Heat stress can occur 
at lower temperatures when work is performed in humid 
environments as for example experienced by greenhouse workers 
Cold exposure which occurs to those employed m refngerated cold 
storage areas may cause loss of sensation and significant degrees of 
tissue ischaemia or even necrosis particr^arly of digits, especially in 
those with compromised peripheral circulation. 

Water 

Working in wet situations may significantly increase the risk of 
slips- and falls and can be particularly hazardous if electrically 
powered appliances are in use. Wet conditions associated with 
wind or draughts may reduce skin temperature and exacerbate the 
effects of low ambient temperature. Steam generated during 
cooking and processing operations may cause thermal burns as 
well as increasing workplace humidity. Wet conditions also favour 
the growth of several biohazards notably pathogenic bactena and 
fungi. 

Most of these situations can be modified with the use of 
appropnate personal protective equipment. Consideration must be 
made in the design and construction of these workplaces for 
maximising thermal comfort and providing emergency exits where 
workers are subjected to extreme thermal stress eg coldrooms. 
Suitable work practices can also contribute to reduced fatigue, 
dehydration, and psychological stress. 

Fire & Explosion 

Bushfire may present a threat to property, stock, or mral workers 
themselves and may aLso be associated with crop fires. These may 
arise as a result of deliberate controlled burning (gone wrong) or 
other factors (eg sugar cane fires). Combustible chemicals eg gases, 
petrol, oils, etc require suitable handling and storage procedures. 
Smoke containing noxious gasses, incomplete combustion 
products, and other particulates may also cause illness and 
incapacity. 

Explosives are used in land clearing, construction and demolition. 
Explosions may result from incorrect use and storage of volatile 
liquid fuels, etc. Stored grains and other dust producing 
agricultural substances may also contribute to explosion hazards. 
Firearms, frequently employed in rural lUuations for the control of 
pests and slaughtering of stock, also contribute to accidental and 
unfortunately intentional injury or death. 

Control of these particular hazards requires a trained and educated 
population with a system of fire wardens appointed for the 
monitoring and recording of fire outbreaks and a well trained and 
equipped professional or voluntary fire brigade. 

Ionising Radiation 

Some exposure to this may occur to those involved in the 
preparation and processing of some agricultural products 
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INFRARED RADIATION 

This non visible radiation can cause similar problems Appropnate 
training and warnings can assist in limiting unnecessary c.xposurc 

ULTRA-VIOLET RADIATION 

This IS by far the most significant form of radiation causing 
medical problems in agriculture, particularly in tropical and sub- 
tropical regions in the form of solar keratoses, malignant skin 
tumours, and cataract The incidence o( these conditions mav be 
reduced by using appropr’-ate protection, eg clothing, shelter, 
sunscreens and sun gl.isses 



Dust & Other Atmospheric Contaminants 

Inorganic dust generated by ploughing and tilling operations or 
associated with wind erosion may cause health problems or 
contribute to accidents by effecting visibility Significant dust levels 
may also be produced during the application of trace elements and 
other chemicals 

Organic dust may arise from both animal and vegetable material. 
ThisVnay include allergens or other biologically active materials 
from sources such as poultr)' sheds, dames, or piggenes, etc This 
may be responsible for eye, ear, nose, or throat irritation, allergic 
reactions or in some situations hypersensitivity pneumonitis 
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Toxic gasses can be produced from a number of sources. Ammonia 
and methane may both be generated during the decomposition of 
animal waste. Carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide may be 
produced as ej<haust gasses from combustion engines that should 
be suitably ventilated if being used in confined spaces. Hazardous 
gasses may be generated or used as pesticides in the storage of 
various products eg nitrogen dioxide in association with siloed 
grain. Other gasses may be used as fuel (eg LPC and methane) or 
may be used in the artificial ripening or preserving of farm 
produce. Welding is a common undertaking in the maintenance 
and fabrication of agricultural implements and exposes the welder 
to a number of noxious metal fumes which may cause metal fume 
fever or a number of other health effects. 

Suitable engineering design is required to reduce or eliminate the 
production of dust in agricultural processes. There should be 
incorporated into these designs suitable ventilation or extraction 
equipment. If possible the worker should be isolated from 
processes involving toxic atmospheric contaminants and where 
this IS not possible then personal protective equipment in the form 
of respirators or other breathing apparatus may be required if 
environmental monitoring indicates that health risks are still 
present. The monitoring of harmful physiological effects by lung 
function testing should be considered if impaired lung function 
and consequent reduced productivity and physical well being are 
to be avoided. 

Pressure & Pressure Systems 

Direct pressure to hands from tools will produce the characteristic 
callosities commonly associated with manual workers, while 
poorly designed tools may be associated with direct nervous 
system effects such as paraesthesia. 

Pressure systems include cylinders, boilers (vessels associated with 
power generation and the processing of produce) and hydraulic 
lines containing fluid under pressure and compressed air 
associated with processing and maintenance procedures. These 
systems require design to appropriate specifications and the 
inclusion of safety and monitoring systems within the 
manufacturing process. They require regular maintenance and 
operation with by suiubly trained personnel. 

Noise Vibration 

Noise is associated with the operation of machinery involved in 
agnculture, and the use of firearms and explosives. Exposure may 
cause either temporary or permanent hearing impairment. Lower 
levels of nuisance noise can cause impairment of concentration and 
thereby also increase the likelihood of accidents. An attempt 
should be made to design out the sources of noise, eg by using 
quieter machinery or if this is unsatisfactory then isolation of 
workers from the noise source by use of enclosed control cabins or 
enclosure of machinery Use of suitable attenuation devices, eg 
earmuffs and other personal protective equipment is 
recommended if all else fails An aliempl should be made to 
implement hearing conservation programmes which include 
education of the workiorce, identification of affected workers and 
identification and isolation of noise sources. 

Operation of vibrating equipment eg chainsaws, power tools, and 
steering wheels may produce various problems associated with 
circulation and the nervous system, particularly in the upper limb 
(eg. Raynaud’s, vibration white finger, and carpal tunnel 
syndrome) Fatigue, impaired vision and balance, and acceleration 
of degenerative conditions such as joint disease may also occur 
Back pain can be precipitated or exacerbated h> vertical vibration 
of the spinal column associated especially with inadequate 
vehicular suspension and sealing 

Elforis should be made to dampen these vibrations and where 
possible prevent them from occurring by providing adequate 
design and mainlenaiKc of nuchinery 

BIOLOGICAL HAZARDS 
Animals 

Increased coniaci with both domestic and wild animals oeuirs in 
the rural nivironineni Inpiiy (.an he ( aiised by animal aiiack. ee 



domestic cattle, snakebite, or falls from horses. Exposure to animal 
material can induce allergic reactions m those susceptible, ranging 
from hay fever through CKCupaiional asthma to anaphylaxis. 

Insects 

Contact may produce allergic reactions eg bee stings, occupational 
asthma from exposure to grain and dust mites, or systemic 
poisoning from spider bites, etc. Dermatitis may arise from contact 
with caustic chemicals produced by various insects, particularly 
beetles and these conditions often acquire quite colourful or 
descriptive aetiology eg the “acid beetle” or the “Finch Hatton 
bug”. Other insects may act as vectors or disease eg mosquitoes, 
ticks, fleas, and lice. 

Microbial Infectioas 

These may be acquired directly from the environment or be 
transmitted to man from an animal host as is the case with the 
zoonoses. There are a multitude of organisms both anerobic and 
aerobic bacteria, parasites, viruses, and ricketsia with a wide range 
of pathogenicity. 

Bacterial infections can occur by contact with contaminated 
substances (eg Staphylococcal and Streptococcal infections) or in 
association with animal biles etc (Pasteurella muliocida, 
Slreptobacillus moniliformis from dog and rat biles respectively). 
Arthropod borne viral illnesses include Dengue fever. River fever, 
Ross River virus, all spread by mosquitos, and Lyme disease by 
licks. Other diseases generally regarded as more common in a rural 
environment include:- tetanus, toxoplasmosis, guiardiasis, 
cutaneous lava migrans, and several fungal skin diseases. 

Again controls by education, vaccination, practise of adequate 
standards of personal and environmental hygiene can help in 
reducing these hazards. Adequate processing of animal products 
by pasteurisation and cooking etc, and control of animal vectors 
such as mosquitoes, fly, and fleas reduce the chance of serious 
infection and morbidity. Adequate first aid and medical back up 
should be available to prevent or treat infectious complications of 
animal bites and other forms of trauma. 

The, incidence and prevalence of the zoonoses are difficult to 
determine because of misdiagnosis, they are often mild, and there 
is significant lack of awareness and diagnostic support. Fortunately 
their mortality is low although their morbidity can be quite high. 
Several of these diseases, particularly those identified in 
domesticated animals, have been have been reported in 
agricultural workers (eg Cattle:- Leptospirosis, 0-fever, Brucellosis 
and Bovine TB; Pigs:- Brucellosis, Swine Influenza; Sheep:- 
Hydatid Disease, On, Myiasis; Poultry:- Histoplasmosis, Newcastle 
Disease, Psittacosis) Many of these however, also have as hosts 
either native or feral hosts that may greatly increase the number of 
rural dwellers exposed to these diseases. Contamination of field 
harvested and consumed food and water sources by both domestic 
and wild animals, and the field slaughtering of stock and game for 
personal consumption, may spi lad other zoonotic diseases not 
directly related to occupation to both rural workers and their 
families eg fascioliasis, giardiasis, hydatid disease, sparganosis, 
tape and round worm infections. 

The zoonoses may be controlled by education of both those 
exposed to, and those identifying them, as well as the isolation of, 
and prompt veterinary attention to sick animals. Slaughtering and 
butchering should be canied out in a hygienic manner Control of 
the sources of transmission eg vectors, dust, etc should also be 
considered Vaccination may be appropriate where this is available 
eg. 0-fever, Leptospirosis. 

TECHNOLOGICAL HAZARDS 
Buildings and Construction 

Buildings tliemsclves can be of inferior construction, particularly 
outbuildings which are often erected by untrained workers with 
insufficient supervision Hazards can also be associated with these 
activities eg falls from the roofs of banr*^ and silos, slips and other 
construction type accidents and illnesses Fires and explosions in 
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stores, etc may sometimes be atmbutable to inadequate buildim» 
standards and design. 

Mechanical Handling and loading 

This often involves untrained brute strength and not infrequently 
results in some form of injur)' Many loading aids eg lifts, hoists, 
cranes, and conveyors are in use m agriculture and these present 
potential sources of injury to often inadequately trained rural 
workers 

Transport 

Problems may anse in association with the transport of produce by 
motor vehicles, railway, aircraft, or seagoing vessels These 
resources are often privately owned by large landholders, cO' 
operatives, or they may be operated by government agencies on 
behalf of the agricultural industry and as such rural workers have 
minimal control over hazard management. These workers can of 
course influence accident occurrence when they are involved in 
loading or operating activities. The area of maintenance and 
operation of private farm transportation is responsible for a 
significant amount of morbidity and occupational fatality in this 
country, particularly resulting from motor vehicle accidents. 

Agricultural Machinery 

These implements may be used for tillage, planting, cultivation, 
harvesting and chemical application. Hazards associated with all 
these mechanical devices (often heav'y, sharp and moving, with 
either crushing, cutting or rotating pans) can include:- 

1. Trauma (cuts, bums, electrocution, fractures, amputations) 
associated with falls from or into, contact with moving parts, 
collision with machinery', (lying objects projected from the 
machine. 

2. Biological injury because machinery ts oftem contaminated 
with soil, faecal material, chemicals and micro-organisms, 
infection may oftern occur. 

3. Physical hazards from noise, and vibration, etc. 

4. Toxic Substances may be present in the form of various 
chemicals eg exhaust gasses, lubrication oils, fuel, and 
grease, etc. 

5 Maintenance Problems associated with working on heavy, 
awkward or moving equipment. 

6. Operational Hazards these may be increased in instances 
where machinery is used at night using artificial light and at 
speed. There are often a large variety of small machines 
reqiured which are often self-maintained, poorly guarded, 
badly installed and operated by unskilled workers. 

Control and monitoring of these procedures can be by the 
application and policing of minimum standards of safety and 
ma9intenance. Improved ergonomic and safety design will also 
assist in the prevention of injury eg the elimination of catching 
and trapping points, installation of warning alarms, improved 
access for maintenance and operation, attention to visibliltiy, and 
the use of safety devices such as guards, interlocks, roll cages, non- 
slip surfaces and handrails. 

Electrical Hazards 
Electncai Appliances 

Handtools, milking machinery, shearing equipment and other 
electrically powered devices may present a hazard to those using 
them Adequate design, maintenance and safe operating practices 
,issist in controlling the nsk ol accidents occurring 

Lightening Smhes 

Because of frequent outdoor activity, workers must be aware of 
this problem and have adequate training in. and access to first aid 
and medical treatment if necessary 

P<7wer Supply 

Protection from faulty circuitry can b3e provided by a comhmaiion 
of a variety of electrical protective contrivances including fuses. 



arcuit breakers, earthing, and earth leakage devices Power lines 
themselves can present a serious problem to pilots involved in 
crop dusting, or drivers of cranes or harvesting equipment with 
long headers, aerials or other projections. Operators must be aware 
of the location of these hazards before commencing work. 

Chemical Hazards 

There is an increasing direct occupational exposure to a wide 
variety of chemical substances, particularly resulting from 
progressing research into farming methods. Exposure can occur to 
a wide variety and number of chemical substances either 
independently or in combination with other chemicals. Where this 
occurs the effects may be either independent, additive, synergistic, 
or amagomsiic. 

PesUdfies 

These may be used for the control of insects, rodents, nematodes, 
funguses, weeds and viruses and bacteria associated wiih non- 
animal hosts. Some of the individual chemicals fall into the 
following categories; 

Inorganic and Organic Metallic compounds 
Organochlorins 

Organophosphates <Sr Carbamates 
Organo Nitrogen Compounds 
Chlorophenols and Nitrophenols 
Halocarbons 
Sulphuryls 

Anti-coagulants and other poisons, etc 
Antii;iotu:s and other Veterinary Chemicah 
Dejoliants and Hormones 

These are used to accelerate, retard or alter growth in some way 
Femlisers 

Ripening Agents and Preserve nves 
Paints, C^es and Adhesives 
Caustics. Cleaning Agents and Solvents 
Fuels 

These are many and varied and include gas, coal, petrol, distillate, 
etc. 

Incidental Exposure to Other Substances 

These are also many and varied and encompass botanical 
substances eg sap, combustion products produced by firs and 
cigarette smoke, gasses derived from decaying materials eg 
methane, nitrogen dio?:ide, and contaminants of useful chemicals 
eg dioxin. 

Risk assessment should alert workers to the likelihood of 
hazardous chemical exposure and the types of symptoms to expect 
in the case of harmful exposure. Any person exhibiting these 
symptoms should be assumed to have been exposed until proven 
otherwise and the appropriate first aid measures instituted if 
necessary Monitoring can be carried out of either the enviroment 
or of biological materials taken from the worker eg blood, urine, 
etc 

Methods of control inciude. 

I . Increasing research into 

a) Specificity — The development of chemicals (particularly 
pesiicided) with increasing specificity as this decreases the 
toxic effect on non-target areas. 

b) Biodegradability — This may provide a solution to the 
problems arising from persistence in the environment 

t) ' Synergism — as exposure to many chemicals may ou.ur at 
limes and little is known of the effects produced when 
chemicals are mixed 
2 Engineering Control 
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This can reduLC or even prevent contact with chemicals by 
improving the means of ventilation, mixing and application. 

3. Government Regulauon 

This may allow some control of the types of chemicals 
produced, imported, and marketed. It can also place 
restrictions on the availability, packaging, storage, and 
transport of dangerous substances. 

4 Improved Attitudes and Education 

There needs to be some encouragement for agricultural 
workers to seek expert advice including obtaining 
information from manufacturers, distributors and the 
reading of labels. It must be remembered that in some 
countries, including Australia there is a significant degree of 
illiteracy among the rural population 

5 Improved Work Practices 

This should include the correct use of personal protective 
equipment. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It must be noted that a large number of occupational hazards 
encountered by agricultural workers can be related to their social 
conditions and in many instances their control is out of of the 
hands of these individuals. Also contributing to less tha n ideal 
management of occupational health and safety issues is 

I Lack of knowledge of the possible problems or the skills to 
perform effective hazard identification and risk management 
and a lack of available and affordable resources to provide 
the appropriate advice and education. 

2. There is often only on the job training by unskilled or poorly 
trained advisers with much information passed from one 
generation to the next perpetuating outdated practices. 

3. Lack of suitably trained, readily available consultants with 
suitable expertise and experience in the problems 
encountered in providing effective occupational health 
services in remote or isolated workplaces 

4. The conservative nature of rural workers means that there is 
often a reluctance to accept new techniques particularly if 
accepted practices seem to work. 

5. The "she'll be right" attitude of many self employed who are 
happy to leave things alone when there is no perceived 
problem. Preventative maintenance of plant and equipment 
is still poorly managed in many smaller businesses. The 
labour force is an asset of the business and wnll benefit from 
effective preventative maintenance like any other asset. 

6 Workers are often unskilled or semi-skilled and the work is 
seasonal allowing no continuity of employment and limited 
opportunity for developing diverse skills and updating 
knowledge. 

7 The declining infuluence of the unions in agricultural 
industnes that has been caused by diminishing numbers of 
rural wage earners who are bing replaced by family 
labourers. The unions have generally pushed for 
improvements in workers’ healthe and safety on 
humanitarian grounds 

8 Many family members are often involved in farming 
practices with women and children assisting in tasks for 
which they are not physically suited 

Financial constraints and pf^or incomes often limit the 
ability to spend money on additional labour Because of this 
the working day is often extremely long Farmers are unable 
to afford up-to-date, well-mnintaincd etiuipmeni. and expert 
technical advice 

10 Poor working conditions including long hours, few breaks, 
no holidays, and poor incomes all contribute to increased 
psychological stress. 

1 1 There is to a large degree a reliance on outside factors eg 
commodity iirices. natural phenomena, etc All tend to 
produce increased physical and psychological stress 



Many of these factors are beyond the control or insurmountable for 
the individual farmer and agricultural worker. They must 
encourage and expect vheir industry organisations to provide a 
loud voice in lobbying for, and providing innovative occupational 
health and safety services to their members which other w'orkers 
have come to expect as a pan of their employment. A strong lead 
in providing expert technical advice particularly in the area of 
occupational health and safety should by near the top of the list. 

Agribusiness is big business economically but organisationally is 
very much a coalition of small businesses. In Australia it is still 
dominated and managed by small family units and small 
partnerships with the assistance of casual labour or small 
workforce its management processes are still very much based on 
cottage industry. Agriculture is one of the oldest forms of human 
pursuit and while much research and development have taken 
place in the area of product development and production little has 
been done in the area of human resource management (particularly 
occupational health and safety) to increase productivity. 

~ Thanks to U.S. cultural expansionism Asia is rapidly becoming 
westernised and as their standard of living tncreases the consumer 
market for western commodities and foodstuffs should grow 
rapidly. Australia is well placed to take advantage of this market 
and will maxomise the gbenefits if its industry is both efficiently 
and effectively managed, occupational health and safety have been 
sadly neglected in the past and this has cost the industry' dearly in 
both dollar terms and lost productivity. It is unlikely that 
individuals and small partnerships, that make up the bulk of the 
industry, will be able to make a significant contribution to 
productivity improvements. The lead should come from industry 
groups and the government who have until now been more 
interested in setting minimum standards for ensunng the health 
and wellbeing of the worker and not particularly interested in the 
improving the efficiency of the industry 

In an industry as geographically isolated as agriculture health and 
safety loss control by government regulation has proved ineffective 
and it appears likely that the Robins style of control by self 
regulation will follow suit. The factor most likely to succeed is 
pro' bly good old fashioned capitalism and the realisation that 
good occupational health and safety practice pays in dollar terms 
by reducing cost, increasing productivity and therefore increasing 
profitability. The problem lies in convincing management that by 
spending SIO they will make $11 Individual costing of 
occupational health is probably the only answer. Large national, 
international, and multinational companies have, and not just for 
humanitarian reasons, identtfied and reaped the benefits of 
effective occupational health and safety management. The 
agricultural industry in Australia could benefit considerably by 
improving its viability and productivity by more effectively 
managing this neglected area of lost profitabiltiy It is amazm;^ that 
more effective occupational health and safety management, which 
benefits everyone tn the long run. has not been persued with more 
enthusiasm 
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ABSTRACT 

Rural arrd remote area allied health professionals have felt disadvanuged when they compart them^lves to their city counterparts Thd'’ 
opportXtics access to continuing education and peer group support seem sadly lacking. City based continuing education courses may h 
it^ppropnaie 'for these professionals who have a different role of the specialist generalist. Continuing education and peer group support therefore 
must he uilored to iheir needs 



Method 

^ Qualitative survey was undertaken involving 20 in depth interviews throughout bouth Australia and the Sonhem lerntor^-. The qiuniitative 
survey which followed involved a mailed questionnaire forwarded to physiotherapists in South Australia tlOO) and Northern lerntory t _ 
envelV was included to inctea.se the response rate. A second mailout was completed to non-respondents to maximise the response rate. A response 
rale of 70% or 1 19 questionnaires was achieved. 

Parttcipants were asked questions about themselves, their educational backgnmnd. professional training, work descnption and continuing education 
needs. I'or the purposes of ihis paper the continuing education needs will be bnelly desenbed. 

Results and Discussion 

The need, of rural and remote arva physiotherapists include clinical skill development and are not common to other allied health professions Any 
oflenngol conluing education progra'nt, need 'to cater lor the specialist generalists providing a broad range o c inical s Is and skills oimp^ 
preventative health programs. Two distance education subjects were tnaled as a response to these needs and their evaluation showed 
and viable lor physiotherapists postgraduate education. 

The Graduate Certificate m Physiotherapy is proposed which aims to increase clinical skills of the specialist generalist but recognises there are sit 
special needs of individuals working in unique environments, belf directed clinical studies are an alternative to catenng for these indivi ua 
IXstance education methodologic.s with the lacilities ol .1 distance education centre support this approach whilst increa.sing access and panicijration 
tor the prolessionals Lltimately this will assist in providing health care lor rural and remote area Australiaas. 



INTRODUCTION 

The stluatton of communtty expectations and needs of rural and 
remote area allied health professtonals dtffers from their city 
counterparts. For example, career opportunities within the rural 
and remote area service are limited as is access to continuing 
education and peer Rroup support. In addition, their role is more 
diverse than that of city counterparts as they are called upon to 
provide expert knowledge over a wider range of areas. This makes 
them a specialist-generalist, someone who needs to be a specialist 
for their clients, as this specialisation is across many areas they are 
also being a generalist. 

The matter of community expectation of the role of rural and 
remote area allied health professionals has led to differences in 
educational needs. Clearly continuing education needs to be 
broadly based across specialisations and delivered in ways which 
allows access and is supportive of the circumstances of rural and 
remote area service workers. 

This paper aims to introduce research about the professional 
educational needs of rural and remote area physiotherapists in 
South Australia and the Northern Territory. In a response to these 
needs a trial and evaluation of two post graduate distance 
education subjects in relation to their suitability in meeting these 
needs is discussed. Finally, a Graduate Certificate in Physiotherapy 
(Rural and Remote Area Studies) will be presented as one possible 
solution to these dilemmas 

PROFESSIONAL NEEDS OF ALLIED HEALTH 
PROFESSIONALS 

Initial documentation of the needs of rural health workers has 
been undertaken (Blue et al , 1992; Harris, 1992 and Rosenmann, 
1992) In particular, problems of professional isolation, lack of 
career development, lack of locum relief and increased travelling 
lime to attend courses have been identified Allied health 
education needs vary from professional clinical development to 
management and interpersonal skills courses Overall the highest 
priority for further skill development is for eprocedurcs o( a trade 
or profcssionl (Hams, 1992). The subjects for clinical skills given 
priority are care of the elderly, infant and child health, primary 
health care, health counselling, womens health and community 
development A survey by the South Australian Health 
Commission (SAHC) and the Australian Physiotherapy Association 
tAPA) South Australian Branch survey reinforces these lindings, 
placing particular emphasis on rehabilitation care for the elderly, 
updates on recent orthopaedic procedures and establishing 
prevention programs (SAHC 1992, APA 1992) B.isic researeh th.it 



underpins prevention programs is a further skill required 
(Macklin. 1993). Finally, the needs relating to each professionis 
clinical skills musi be addressed in any continuing and 
postgraduate courses. 



METHOD AND RESULTS 

A qualitative survey w^as undertaken in March to June 1993 
involving 20 in-depth interviews throughout South Australia and 
the Northern Territory. The qualitative data allowed the 
exploration of issues relating to rural and remote area practice and 
the development of a quantitative survey questionnaire. These 
respondents had difficulty in identifying their needs and their ideal 
continuing education program. Having been denied the choice for 
so long in these areas, anything was better than nothing. However, 
the need for flexible access to educational opportunities was 
reinforced by respondents. 

The quantitative survey that followed involved mailing a 
questionnaire to physiotherapists in South Australia (100) and 
Northern Territory (70). A reply-paid envelope was included to 
increase the response rate. A second mailout of questionnaires was 
completed to non-respondents to maximise the response rate A 
response rate of 70% (1 19 of 170) was achieved. 

Participants were asked questions about themselves, their 
educational background, professional training, work description 
and continuing education nee is. This paper focuses on the 
responses about continuing education needs. 

However, the responses should be considered in view of the 
practice profile of these therapists. The practice profile, although 
variable, revealed that clientls conditions seen dally or weekly- 
ranged from musculoskeletal to womenls health care (Table 1). 
The research skills, practised 7% daily or weekly, were not 
practised at all by 4l% of participants 

Table 1: 

Practice profile — the percentage of survey participants 

reporting daily or weekly involvement in different ticlds. 

Client condiiion treated daily ol paniupanis 

or weekly tor skills used) 

Musculoskeletal hR 

llcaroihcrapy 

t'mhopaedics 

74 

spons iniury 
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Rehabilitaiion 


70 


cit: names 


no 


Neurology 


48 


Qrdiorespiraior)' 


43 


Paediaincs 


35 


Occupational health 


31 


Abonginal healih 


26 


Womensi health cart 


22 


Research skills 


7 



When asked lo nominate their top five choices for continuing 
education the respondents replied 

• Orthopaedic and sports physiotherapy management (41%) 

• Physiotherapy techniques or therapies (26%) 

• Paediatrics, physiotherapy (10%) 

• Women s health (9%) 

• Neurology and Care of the Elderly for physiotherapists (14%) 

A greater emphasis was placed on Aboriginal health issues by 
physiotherapists in the Northern Territors' than in South Australia, 
but It was not mentioned in the top five choices for continuing 
education In addition, greater requests for paediatric and women’s 
health came from the specialist-generalist, whereas some South 
Australian physiotherapists who had specialised in other areas did 
not request this 

These continuing education needs when compared to a profile of 
the physiotherapists! daily work and the availability of other 
medical and other allied health professionals in the region 
demonstrated the diverse working environments, thereby adding 
weight to the use of the specialist generalist concept. In addition, 
these physiotherapists w'ere more likely to be asked to act as 
occupational therapists and speech therapists in the absence of 
these professionals. Therefore the needs of all allied health 
professionals cannot be considered the same. 

Unlike some of the other allied health workers in rural and remote 
areas physiotherapy has a comparatively high proportion of male 
practitioners, however, female workers have a greater career 
commitment. Overall, the physiotherapy workforce age is higher 
on average than the other therapist workforce age (Gadiel and 
Riddoutt 1993) Therefore it could be assumed that those working 
in a rural practice are more likely to remain there having 
established their careers in a rural and remote location. 

MEETING PROFESSIONAL NEEDS 

The current proposals for postgraduate education in rural and 
remote area studies must address the development of clinical skills 
for the specialist-generalist The rural and remote area 
physiotherapists! working environments are undoubtedly different 
from those of urban allied health professionals Therefore 
education and training should reflect the broad range of 
knowledge, skills and abilities needed to provide quality health 
eare services to rural and remote Australian communities (Howe- 
Adams et al 1993) 

The tendency to consider rural and remote area professionals as a 
homogenous group ignores the variety of settings and client 
groups Barker (1993) stressed the difference between rural and 
remote by renaming one groUp as verv remote A better ecatch-alli 
definition of these rural and remote area groups is non- 
metropolitan (Hodgson ,ind Berr\\ 1993) 

The provision of continuing and post-graduate education for a 
diverse group must include I legible deliver) that tailors a learning 
experience to the individual work environment Flexible delivers' 
» .111 iiKiease access and place the learner in control of his or her 
educational process (Nunan, 1903) The profcssmnal support and 
ccmtinuing educaiicm should relate to the specific dynamics in the 
workplace, noi the isolation or lack of actual perscMial contact 



(Hams, 1992) This in itself presents a dilemma when considering 
the provision of educational courses. In recognising the needs of 
these specialist-generalists the differing streams within this group, 
such as the very remote, should not be forgotten. 

Distance education methodologies arc a practical and acceptable 
solution to some rural and remote health professionals, as they 
provide accessibility. However, somr face-to-face contact needs to 
be included. Face-to-face contact is preferred, with locally 
conducted courses considered the best option (Hodgson and 
Berry, 1993). In addition, the numerous benefits of face-to-face 
contact should not be ignored in developing networks and 
collegialiiy (Howe-Adams et al., 1993). 

In the period September to November 1993 two postgraduate 
subjects were trialed at the University of South Australia by the 
School of Physiotherapy in conjunction with the Distance 
Education Centre. The first utilised videoconferencing facilities in 
Adelaide and Whyalla (360 km northwest of Adelaide). The 
second subject utilised videotapes, teleconferences and a weekend 
workshop. The second subjects methods of delivery of the second 
subject did not constrain students to the availability of 
videoconference sues and their ability to attend these sites at a set 
time each week. 

The first subject used videoconferencing, which allows 
simultaneous two-way audio and visual communication. In this 
subject It was used to deliver lectures, demonstrate a limited 
number of physiotherapy practical techniques and conduct an 
exercise class. In addition, one weekend workshop was conducted 
in Adelaide. Twenty-three physiotherapists participated in the 
course, of which 17 were from Adelaide, five from Whyalla and 
one from Port Augusta. 

All participants were asked to complete an evaluation 
questionnaire, 17 responses (including six participants at the 
Whyalla site) were received. Of the respondents, 13 of the 17 
agreed the information was new to them, and 15 of the 17 felt it 
was relevant to their needs and foresaw applications in their 
developing career. Participants felt awkward with using the 
videoconferencing equipment, but this improved during the 
course. The students especially liked the opportunity to interact, 
meet rural and city physiotherapists and have access to further 
study. Most of all the flexible delivery method increased access and 
moved away from city-based delivery. 

The second subject used videotapes and was enthusiastically 
received by students. Videotapes were supplemented by 
teleconferences and a weekend practical workshop conducted in 
Adelaide. The 10 participants were from South Australia, Northern 
Territory and Victoria. 

The evaluation of the subject showed that audiotapes were 
disliked, with nine participants strongly objecting to their use 
instead of videotapes. Videotapes also allowed them the 
opportunity to rewind the tapes as required and use them in future 
studies. Two scheduled teleconferences enabled questions to be 
answered, thereby enhancing the one-way communication of the 
videotape. The participants also felt it was useful to have 
teleconferences as a forum for discussing difficult client cases as 
well as the subject material. Overall, the subject using videotapes 
was not considered as good as face-to-face delivery, but all 
students agreed that they would be willing to participate in a 
videotaped subject again. The increased access proved valuable 
and enjoyable to students 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

The School of Physioihcraj'')' of ihe llniversity of South Australia 
has attempted to address the needs of rural and remote area 
physiotherapists with the assistance of funding (rom Rural Health 
Support Education and Training scheme conducted by the 
Commonwealth Department of Human Services and Health 

Five subjects are being develojx'd to be offered in 1994 and 1995, 
and these will form a Graduate Certilicate in Physiotherapy 

1 Fitness and care for the older jx-rson in a rural and remote 
.irea setting 
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2 Infant and child health 

3. Primary health care in rural and remote area communities 
(Health promotion strategies). 

4 Qualitative research methods (including introduction to 
Epidemiology and Biostatistics as a basis for health 
promotion strategies) 

5 Rural physiotherapy clinical management (includes women s 
health, orthopaedics and skills to train the trainer) 

EDUCATION DELIVERY METHOD 

The Graduate Certificate subjects conducted will each use at least 
two teleconferences and one videoconference to support student 
learning In addition, one face-to-face meeting per subject will be 
conducted to onentate students and enable them to meet fellow 
students. These face-to-face meetings also allow practical sessions 
to be conducted. The University of South Australials Distance 
Education Centre (DEC) will provide a library service and student 
counselling and can act as an advocate for the rural and remote 
area student. A introductory video was made to welcome the 
students and orientate them to the School of Physiotherapy in 
Adelaide 

The subjects aim to increase physiotherapy clinical skills as well iis 
enhance the delivery' o( preventative services lor the health of rural 
and remote Australians The topics will include action research and 
etrain the trainen programs to enable physiotherapists to 
implement these preventative programs in their community. The 
attitudes of rural residents to particular services vary. Therefore 
preventative services that address the longer term needs of rural 
and remote area Australians may be best provided by closely 
integrating them with medical services which can therefore include 
physiotherapy (Humphnes and Weinard. 1993). 

In catering for the specialist-generalist the program ignores the 
special streams within the rural and remote area group, such as the 
very remote. Recognising this limitation the School of 
Physiotherapy will offer self-directed clinical subjects so that an 
educational program can be tailored to the physiotherapists! work 
environment. It can provide an opportunity for physiotherapists to 
work in other clinical settings more experienced clinicians. 

An alternative for the future is the provision of rural and remote 
area studies by faculties of health, where the faculty is composed of 
several allied health schools. Core subjects in rural and remote area 
studies would be supplemented by electives in clinical professions 
This cooperative offering can enable recognition in each of the 
professions as well as meeting the needs of allied health 
professionals working in rural and remote areas. 



CONCLUSION 

The needs of rural and remote area physiotherapists include 
clinical skill development. This physiotherapy skill development is 
not a need of other allied health professionals. Any offering of 
continuing education programs should cater for the specialist- 
generalist physiotherapists by providing a broad range of clinical 
skills and to implement preventative health programs. 

The students undertaking the Graduate Certificate in 
Physiotherapy have an opportunity to increase their clinical skills. 
However, there are special needs of those working in unique 
environments which need to be met Self-directed clinical studies 
are an alternative to catering for these individuals. 

Distance education and the support and facilities of DEC enhance 
this approach while increasing access and participation for the 
professionals. Ultimately this will assist in providing health care for 
rural and remote area Australians. 
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NOISE INJURY, PREVENTION AND RURAL COMMUNITIES 

Warwick Williams — Australia 
ABSTRACT 

AudtomemsLs and Audiolopsis working in mral areas are well aware ih.ai there is a high degree o( noise injury in such communities^ The 

from several surveys range (rom ahout ti0% to above 80% By a quick view of an audiogram the tester can sec il the subject uses a high ' 

and if they ate Icfl or nghl handed ouch survey and anecdotal evidence mdicaies lhai there is a deliniic problem amongst roral workers with resirett 

to noise injury 

Further work suggests that this rural community i.s a very difficult commiimiy to reach in lerm.s of the dLsinbuiton ol information in ^ 

education of individual.s and ihcir exposure lo exce.ssive noise and the resulting noise injury. As a con.sequencc rural communities are at a d 
disadvantage when compared to their urban colleagues in tenus ol noise injury education and rehabilitation. 

Much work needs to be done with a-v|>ea to lowcnng the noise levels o( plant and equipment u.scd by niml workers and tht concept that heanm, 
loss rc.suliing from excessive noise exposure is a preventable injury' not an inevitable or randomly iKCUrnng disc.ise 

INTRODUCTION 

Noise injury with its accompanying hearing impairment and tinnitus are unseen injunes in the community The Health Omnibi^ 
conducted hy the South Australian Health Commission in 1990 reported the incidence ol hearing loss m tlie general community .is I * 

This IS a significant proporlic'n of the population Studies indicaie that noise injury cs much greatei and mc^rc e sprea among. t 

community tli.in in the general public .. 

lad 
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In the industrial work lorcc the process o( noise in)ur>’ has been 
noted and action plans have been adopted, ihe problem m ihc 
rural community has to a large degree been overlooked This is 
due to a mynad of reasons, several of which are - 

figures relating to the number of individuals involved rarely 
show up in workers' compensation statistics as most 
individuals are either self employed or part-time/temporary 
workers; 

farmers tend to be very self reliant and do not usually 
complain or seek help unlil they perceive that there is a 
problem and by then u is too late. 

the physical environment in which farmers work in harsh 
and as a consequence they accept noise etc as part of the job, 
the dynamics of the work environment are very different 
from the standard industrial work place and this makes the 
use of heanng protection difficult; 
and 

noise injury' is an “unbloodied” injury in that it has a gradual 
onset and has no obvious single cause. 

These difficulties, and others, have led the incidence of noise 
injury to be a hidden and hence neglected problem. 

The effects of a hearing loss on an individual, their family and 
close friends have been so well documented it need not be 
reproduced here. Programs have been directed at industry but to 
date no really wide ranging programs have been directed to the 
rural community In our moderm work climate is unacceptable 
that noise injury resulting from work based noise exposure should 
exist and action must be implemented in order to reduce its 
incidence 



THE SCALE OF THE PROBLEM 

The immediate diffictilty that arises in attempting to survey the 
literature is that there is a wide variety in individual researcher’s 
classification of a “hearing loss'. There is no disagreement that 
there is a loss, just how it is defined. In Australia at least the 
critena for specifying the degree of hearing loss is accepted as that 
described in “A Procedure for Classifying Degree of Hearing Loss" 
by J Macrae (1974). This is accepted in Australia by compensation 
authorities and should be the critena always adopted. All literature 
reviewed here is related back to this critena 

Screening earned out at agncultural field days in New South Wales 
by the Agricultural Health Unit from Tamworth Base Hospital 
indicate that in the rural community the percentage of the 
population with a hearing loss, at the level of mild or more, is in 
the order of ri3% to 71% Anecdotal evidence from long term 
studies currently being undertaken in rural South Australia 
support this high incidence of heanng loss in the rural community 
and even indicate that the incidence could reach up to 80% of 
individuals screened 

In August 1991 a study on noise levels on farms was 
commissioned by the Workers' Compensation and Rehabilitation 
Commission of Western Australia entitled “Method for 
Determining Prescribed Workplaces on Farms'*. This study 
revealed that, working on a Daily Noistt Dose (DND) base level of 
90 dBA, workers on horticultural farms received noise doses of up 
to 120% of the recommended maximum while thost* on piggeries 
received noise doses of up to 390% of the recommended 
maximum Recent measurements taken by the Tamworth Health 
Service in north west NSW indicated that DNDs o( 350% (or 
harrowing and 1 25% for general fa mi work 

While, in most instances, due to (he nature of the work in the rural 
community there is little direct clfect on ihc work process or 
productivity, the eflects on lamily and social life can be disastrous 
The normal communication of family life is severely disrupted, 
participation in community activities and nieclings are reduced if 
not completely curtailed and the individual gradually suffers fnmi 
an incre;ising feeling of i.solauon This is a very grailual process 
taking many years, possible lens of years, and is frequently not 
attributed to a hearing loss resulting from noise injury until the 
loss IS quite severe The u'dividu.d n. typuallv see 




’ cantankerous, old so-and-so" and is attributed lo ageing or some 
form of personality type 

Difficulties are experienced across the whole spectrum of activities 
including telephone usage, listening to the television or radio, 
discussing work and, the most difficult situation arising from 
hearing difficulties, attending meetings or listening to 
conversations. Tinnitus is experienced by almost half of all persons 
screened by the Agricultural Health Unit. 

The figures from Australian studies do not stand alone Plakke and 
Dare (1992) studied a group of US farmers from various 
backgrounds and found that “farmers have a greater high- 
frequency sensorineural heanng loss than can be accounted for by 
presbycusis alone". In fact when compared to a control group it 
was found that the loss was proportional to age group. For 
example “10 percent of the age 30 fanners, 30 percent of the age 
40 farmers, and 50 percent of the age 50 farmers had a heanng 
handicap " clearly relating loss to length of exposure to noise. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM 

Unfortunately so named “Hearing Conservation Programs" have be 
come to be seen as personal heanng protection programs in which 
ihe noise problem is solved by the issue of personal protection to 
the worker The difficulty with this approach is that it 
individualises the problem and throws all of the responsibility 
squarely on the noise exposed worker This difficulty of a "‘Heanng 
Conservation" approach has been discussed by Waugh (1993) and 
efforts are now directed at trying to adopt a “Noise Management"* 
style of approach 

In the true “Noise Management “ approach to the problem the 
ultimate solution would be to get rid of all of the offending 
noise(s) Under the current workplace philosophy circumstances 
never seem to operate to make this possible. Somehow noise is an 
accepted part of our life style and the merest suggestion that loud 
noise should be eliminated from the work place, or any other 
place, brings immediate calls of “impossible", “no noise, no work", 
“be realistic" etc. etc. 

The next step is to encourage rural workers to purchase quieter 
machinery, a "’buy quiet" program, and those who manufacture 
such machinery to design and build quieter machinery. Again this 
tends to be a slow process and initially meets with objections 
similar to those above However, in the fullness of time, as 
experience in Europe has shown with tractor cab noise, the noise 
levels will fall if they are consumer driven. With most processes 
there are methods that can be invoked to reduce the overall noise 
levels that The operator experiences. It must be remembered that 
we are talking about long exposure times (except in the case of 
firearms) as m the case of tractors, chainsaws, and other forms of 
power operated machinery 

Firearm noise is in itself an interesting problem in that an 
experienced audiologisi/audiometnst can immediately pick high 
powered rifle user, particularly in the case of young people, 
through the characteristics of their audiogram Protection should 
always be worn when using firearms as damage to the ears is 
instantaneous 

The next step is to issue health warnings with all equipment that 
produces excess noise and has the potential of creating a noise 
injury Alternatively the issuing of personal hearing protection 
when noisy equipment is purchased Neither of which can be 
envisaged as particularly effective as this type ol approach has not 
worked with other such problems in the past It is similar with the 
offering of taxation tnceiitives for producing quieter equipment, or 
alternal ively, taxaium disincentives for firodiicing noisy 
equipment Manufacturing lobbies inevitably seem to be able to 
overcome any political good will aimed at making such 
improvements in the community 

. The next, long term solution, other than reducing the noise level of 
the etjLiipment, is edmation of the consumer This h.is been shown 
to be a diffinili task It was discussed in a paper piescnted at the 
’ 1993 Australian Acoustical Society conference entitled "Public 
Policy and the Prevention of Industrial Deafnc'is Amongst 
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Australian Farmers" Here the authors established that the rural 
community is a ”hard-to-reaeh“ audience There are several factors 
that charactense "hard-to-reach" audiences, these include - 

1) Fatalism - hearing loss is seen as "part of the job" and 
something that many rural workers sulfer; 

2) Possession of poor information processing skills - often due 
to the desire or necessity of having to leave school early in 
order to start work. 

3) Limited access to communication channels - rural workers 
tend to work in isolation as pan o( a “family" business or as 
a single employee, and 

4) 'A distrust of officialdom and dominant institutions - past 

and anecdotal experience leads lo this mistrust as a pan of 
the folk lore of the rural community 
The NSW Farmsafe Committee has instituted a Hearing 
Conser\‘ation Program for the rural secior wuh the goal being "to 
reduce the impact of noise on heanng of farmers and farm workers 
m NSW" This program is aimed at those already working in rural 
areas, through publicity and the training of professional health care 
workers who have direct coniaci w’lth the rural w'orkers. and those 
individuals about to enter the work force, through education 
programs conducted by the Tertiary and Further Education 
tT.AFE) system as part of normal career training 

The ultimate solution is education about the hazards of excessive 
noise exposure through such activities as the school based "Life 
Education" programs. This would be similar to the awareness that 
has been created concerning the problems associated with long 
term, unprotected exposure to Ultra Violet radiation from the sun 



CONCLUSIONS 

It is sad to see that so nuny individuals suffering from noise injury, 
a disability that is completely preventable. Hearing impairment is 
not an inevitable part of work or life. No one should have to suffer 
a hearing loss. 

Education, information programs coupled with changing work 
practices, "buy quiet" policies and the encouragement in the 
wearing of personal heanng protection are goals for the short term 
Education programs oriented toward young children are the long 
term solution. The problem can be ignored no longer 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

RURAL SCHOOLS, RURAL COMMUNITIES: AN ALTERNATIVE VIEW OF THE FUTURE 



Paul M. NachUgal — Lniied States of Amcnca 



Rural schools and rural communmes are ughtly linked. 
Traditionally, the school is vcr>' much the center of small town 
activities. It is a source of community identity as school patrons 
rally around athletic events Plays, musical events and sports 
represent a major source of the community's entertainment. School 
news, for better or for worse, provides the basis for much of the 
social dialog. For many rural communities, the school represents 
the single largest economic enterprise It has the largest budget, 
often the best physical facilities and the school staff may be the 
largest cadre of well-educated individuals in towns. In the US. 
where education is a state and local responsibility, maintaining and 
operating the public school represents the major investment of the 
community's local tax dollars. In countries where education is a 
national responsibility, it may be the largest governmental 
expenditure in the local infrastructure. 

One of the purposes of this Conference is to create opportunities 
for conversations about the future of rural communities and my 
charge is to stimulate that conversation by reporting to you what 
educators have been thinking about and doing in the rural United 
States. Beginning with an historical view. I’ll remind you how the 
needs of the industnal age lormed the schools we now have. Then 
we'll talk about four forces that are shaping the schools of the 
future: First, the convergence of economic and political power; 
second, our transition from an industrial to information economy; 
third, whai we have learned from the study of ecology that impacts 
how we organize ourselves for action; and fourth, the yearning for 
community. Next, the principles of education that are sustainable 
rather than exploitive will be discussed and examples from work in 
the United States will be offered I'll finish with lessons learned 
from this work, in the hope that your work might benefit from our 
successes and that you might be helped to avoid our mistakes. 

When the function of schooling was first formalised, education’s 
primary purpose was to provide young people with the skills 
needed to take their rightful place as productive members of the 
local village. The school’s first responsibility was to nourish the 
human resources that further the development of the local 
community. With the industrialization of the society, the 
education agenda has shifted fiom a local focus to a state and 
national agenda, preparing individuals to participate in and 
contribute to a competitive commercial society And now, in the 
United States, national goals have been established which call for 
the public schools to prepare the youth, rural and urban, to be 
competitive in the global economy. American youth are to be first 
in the world in math and science hy the year 2000. 

Also, with the emergence of industrialization, rural communities 
were/are valued less and less for their own intrinsic merit, and 
instead have been viewed as headwaters for an extractive society. 
Timber, mining, agriculture and even the education of the young 
became resources for the urbanization and industrialization of 
society Throughout many parts of the industnalized world, these 
forces have contributed to the decline and often the death of rural 
communities. 

Public education, serving the need ol an industnalized society, has 
adopted an industrial mass-production model of schooling, a 
model of schooling which requires large numbers of students and 
teachers to operate efficiently and eflectively Bigger has been 
equated with better Rural communiiies have clearly been the loser 
in this construct. First, because rural schools can never be as large 
as urban schools, they are. by definiiion, considered to be second 
l>est And, secondly, wiih the onset of industrialiraiion, what niral 
schools have done best is prepare students to leave rural 
communities, either to continue their education and/or find 
employment Most never return If one views rural schools from an 
economic development perspective, they represent one of the 
ma)or economic drain.*; on ihe local conimunitv Tax dollars and 
human rcsource.s reittvesied. both then leave tlie coiiiniunity 

RURAL VS URBAN 

The urbani ration and null ni rial i ration of .‘'Ouelv ha^ brouejil wiili 
11 llic very Kn’Ual i oir-cquctu e .>1 pniim.’ lulun inlcn-n -uMiioa 



rural interests, a consequence which results whenever resources 
from one segment of society are used for the undue benefit of 
another segment of society. It is the logical consequence of a 
society which is based oa commercial competitiveness. It is the 
logical consequence of representative government in which one 
person, one-vote gives urbanized centers control of political power 
and in which the centralization resulting from industrialization has 
concentrated economic power. 

Dale Jahr, a staff economist for the US Congress, documents the 
demise of rural political power in the United Slates in his paper 
“The Rural Political Economy: Change and Challenge''. He suggests 
that perhaps the only way rural interest will be protected in the 
future is to push for a “Rural Rights Act* It is clear from his 

> perspective that rural America is both “disadvantaged* and 
“discriminated against”, the two conditions deemed necessary for 
’’rights” legislative and legal action in this most litigious of 
countries. ()abr, 1988: 22-24). 

One need look no further in the US to find examples of the 
concentration of economic power than the public policy initiatives 
that have resulted in the displacement of agrarian farmers with 
corporate agriculture. In spite of the evidence which concludes 
that medium-sized farmers, those selling around $133,000 in 
crops annually, employing one or two people and using up-to-date 
equipment provide peak efficiency in food production, corporate 
farms continue to take over America's food production, just 
coincidentally, these largest farms reap tremendous profits because 
of federal policy • from tax laws to subsidy programs - which favor 
these largest operations over the midsize and small producers. Just 
four firms account for 86% of the breakfast cereals sold in 
America; four companies sell 62% of the broiler chickens; three 
giants sell almost three-quarters of the nation’s beef and the same 
three - IBP, ConAgra and Cargill - also control between 30 to 40% 
of the national hog market. Cargill, the largest of the agri- 
businesses, employs 42,000 people in 46 countries with an annual 
sales volume ($32.3 billion) equal to the combined gross national 
products of Chile and Ecuador. (Davidson, 1990: 162-164). 

If the trends which have been inherent in industrialization and 
urbanization of society are to continue and if the bottom line 
continues to be driven only by commercial competitiveness, the 
future of rural communities around the world as places where the 
residents have any say over their quality of life is not very 
promising. What is dearly needed is an alternative view of the 
future, a different paradigm. 

ALTERNATIVE VIEW OF THE FUTURE 

There are four sets of forces at work which are driving society 
toward an alternative view of the future, a view which at least 
provides the opportunity for a more promising future for rural 
communities. The first is the concentration of power in 
multinational corporations as a result of centralization run amok 
The emerging global society is made possible by and exacerbates 
the concentration of economic wealth and power, and the growing 
chasm hctw'een the “haves” and “have noLs”. Distant decision- 
makers, in their unceasing search for efficiency and effectiveness, 
make their choices for the good of the corporation, regardless of 
the consequences for individuals or communities Good paying 
)ubs are being eliminated as corporations move their operations to 
countnes with the cheapest labor replace people with sophisticated 
technology This is ti('t only a problem for working-class laborers, 
even those in the ’ coniforiahle middle-class are experiencing 
future uncertainty as middle management jobs are eliminated In 
(he United Stales, mine is the first generation sure that our 
children will he less economically secure than their parents 

Ihe general populace of ihe counir)' and certainly individiuils in 
local coiiiiminilies. had little, if anything, lo say about these 
decision:, or. lor that matt-r, any of the decisions made hy the 
)M.ini Kwl prote'^'ii'T*; \Vc have lo<;t coiiirol of who produces our 
loo<l. ihe qu.iiiiv nt wh.u wt- c.u ,md lo .i laree cMeiit how we live 
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our lives Moreover, ihis loss of control is masked in language ihni 
disempowers people, ihai l)lmd3 them to the intentions and 
impacts of these actions George Orw'eli was right about the 
prevalence and effectiveness of "Doublespeak* as a policy tool in 
IQ84. he may have just been a decade loo early. Firing people 
from their jobs is called “downsizing* and even more objectionable 
“rightsizing**, and truncating careers is disguised as "early 
retirement”. GTE. one of America s larger telecommunications 
companies, announced January' 13. IQ^4, that it would lay off 
17,000 employees “to improve customer service” (Rocky 
Mountain News, January' 14. 10^4) 

The second set of forces that is moving us to an alternative view ol 
the future is society's transition from an industrial to an 
information society This transition brings with it a fundamental 
shift in what is valued and what is useful, and requires a re- 
examination of the assumptions by w'hich we organise ourselves 
and our activities Three industrial-age assumptions appear 
particularly outmoded The first is centralization Industnalization. 
as we have seen, valued and found useful the notion of 
centralization, some of the consequences of which have been 
discussed above This centralization notion in public education in 
the US has resulted in the reduction of the number of school 
districts by a factor of 10. from 157.000 to just under 16.000 
during the last century Notion • of centralization are now being 
replaced with deccntraiization, >uggesiion that the best decisions 
are made by people who arc not in some distant place, but rather 
as close to the action as possible 

A second fundamental tenant of industrialization is specialization. 
Specialization, a legacy of the Enlightenment, seeks knowledge by 
compartmentalizing life into narrower and narrower slices, each 
with its own language and culture. As a result, doctors not only 
have difficulty communicating with those outside of the field of 
medicine, but across the specialties within the field. Contractors no 
longer build houses, but do concrete work or framing or 
plumbing .. In education, content area specialists leach jusi 
biology or physics rather than science. Multi-grade groupings, 
once the ‘norm' in one- or two-teacher schools, have been replaced 
with age-level teachers, along with teachers for the gifted and an 
anray of specialists for students with “special needs”. We now see, 
however^ that it is the connections that give form to the web of life. 
We sense, in every field, a growing need for generalists who can 
see the big picture, who can work across the artificial barriers 
created by specialization. 

The third value shift is from standardization to diversity. Whether 
It IS public policy, taste in cars or ways of learning, one size does 
not fit all. In fact, the lesson to be learned from the ecology is that 
there is strength in diversity Monocultures are the most difficult to 
keep healthy, monolithic organizations the most difficult to keep 
flexible and responsive to the changing requirements of their 
environments. 

These shifts in fundamental values being brought on by the 
information society are much more congruent w'lth traditional 
rural values. Local control, generalists and diversity, in the sense 
that rural is different from urban and there are great differences 
across communities, are values much more friendly to non-urban 
places than the values of industrialization. 

There are direct economic benefits as well In an information 
society, what one does for a living and where one lives arc no 
longer as tightly connected When information rather than raw 
materials moves, physical geography is no longer a barrier With 
the proper skills and access to the information network, there w'lll 
lx: a growing number of careers open to individuals wishing to live 
in rural places because they prefer the scale or location An 
international gem exchange operates out of a mountain home in 
the Colorado Rockies A resident of a small town in North East 
Kansas earns his livelihood by working in the French stock 
exchange The Center for the New West, a think-tank* concerned 
with hie in the Western United Stales has labelled these folks and 
others who have given up corporate life in the cities, the ’lone 
eagles’ They bniig their skills and their financial resources to rural 
places contributing to the local economy and make (ew additional 
demands on the rural inlr.istructutr 



Tltird. a set of forces helping create an alternative future for rural 
.ireas is the growing rccogniuon of the ecological limns ol the 
planet. The extractive practices which characterized 
industrialization must give way to practices of sustainability The 
"bottom line* can no longer be concerned only with financial 
profit. Cost benefit calculations must include all costs. Responsible 
leadership must now include being stewards of the world s 
physical and human resources. David Orr in his book Ecological 
Luerocy: Education and the Transition to a Postmodern World" makes 
a persuasive case for the necessity of creating a society based on 
constructs of sustainability and offers practical steps that must be 
taken to move in that direction. Orr argues that, because of the 
small scale and the immediacy of the envnronmeni, rural places are 
where this transition is most feasible Rural communities and rural 
education, to the extent that we can create rural schools and 
instiiuiions of higher education that will truly serve those 
communities, will have both the opportunity and the obligation lo 
lead the way Redesigning rural education to support development 
of sustainable communities is then at the heart of systemic reform 
at the center of a new paradigm for how we might live together 

Which brings me to the final force pushing for change, how w'e 
might live together. There is a yearning on the part of a grown ng 
number of individuals to become a part of “community and 
thereby to re-establish a sense of control of their lives Wendell 
Berry, in an essay “The Worh oj Lucal Cultures” speaking to this 
yearning to re-create community, writes 

My feeling is that, if improvement is going to begin anywhere, 
it will have to begin out in ihe country and m the country' 
towns. This is not because of any intrinsic virtue that can be 
ascribed to rural people but because of their circumstances 
Rural people are living, and have lived for a long time, at the 
site of the trouble. They see all around them every day the 
marks and scars of an exploitive national economy. They have 
much reason, by now, to know how little help is to be 
expected irom somewhere else. They still have, moreover, the 
remnants of local niemors' and local community. And, in rural 
communities, there are still farms and small businesses that 
can be changed according to the will and the desire of 
individual people. (1988) 

RURAL EDUCATION AND SUSTAINABLE RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 

So what needs to change in rural education if the process of 
schooling is to support the creation of more sustainable 
communities? Is it possible to find ways whereby the financial 
resources, the facilities, the teachers and administrators and, yes, 
even the students themselves, become central players in assuring 
the continued viability of rural communities? Our work with, and 
observation of. schools m South Dakota and Alabama over the last 
six years suggests that, by making certain changes in the way 
education takes place, this is indeed possible Not only can schools 
become players in rural development, but by doing so. the 
education experienced by the participating students becomes more 
powerful. 

If rural schools arc to become important players in community 
development, we need to: (I) reconsider how we think about the 
purposes of schooling; (2) shift the focus of the curriculum, at least 
in part from a generic, national-focused curriculum to one that 
focuses on the local community context; (3) educate students so 
that they have the skills to create their own jobs rather than being 
prepared only to find jobs and (4) use the investm.ents in fatilities 
and other resources available in ihe school to support 
entrepreneurship and community development 

The Ihirposcs of Schooling - The purposes ol schooling will need 
to be expanded from one of only educating students to be 
successful as individuals to preparing those individuals to be 
productive citizens living in community Thomas Jefferson talked 
about the need for an educated society that could engage in facc- 
to-fate. hands-on approach to problem-solving, a process that wc 
firmly rooted in civic virtue. Students need cijiport unities to learn 
.ind practise such problem solving skills in real life situations The 
existimi I iirnculum locuses on generic, .il'^^traci ccmtcnt that has 
liiile telcv ill'. V to lui.il ‘•ludcnt'* 
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Refocussing ihe Curriculum - Focusing more ol ihc curriculum 
in rural schools on ihe local coniexi allov^'S siudems to connect 
learning with their own experience to real world objects, events 
and situations One of the chapters in David Orr’s book referred to 
earlier is entitled “Place and Pedagogy” The integration of place 
into education is important, according to Orr, for four reasons. 
First, it requires the combination of intellect with experience It 
involves direct observation, investigation, experimentation, and 
skill in the application of knowledge. Second, the study of place is 
relevant to the problem of overspecialization, which has been 
called a terminal disease of contemporary civilization Places are 
laboratories of diversity and complexity, mixing social functions 
and natural processes, thus promoting diversity of thought and a 
wider understanding of interrelatedness. Third, the study of place 
provides the opportunity of re-educatmg people in the art of living 
well, where they are, thus mediating the instability, disintegrations 
and restlessness that have contributed to the decline of rural 
communities Finally, Orr suggests, ’...the knowledge of place - 
where you are and where you come from - is intertwined with 
knowledge of who you are. Landscape, in other words, shapes 
mindscape” So, if education is to contribute to the ongoing 
viability of rural communities, it must pay more attention to 
helping young people understand the place in which they live 

Creating New Employment Opportunities - In the future, 
employment opportunities are more and more likely to result from 
small entrepreneurial developments than the expansion ol large 
corporations Moreover, if young people are to remain in rural 
communities, there are few employers from whom to seek jobs As 
students better understand the workings of their community, they 
are more likely to be able to identify the niches which they might 
fill to create their own livelihood. 

School Facilities and Community Development - School 
facilities, with their computers, laboratories, shops, kitchens, 
classrooms, ... could well serve as incubators for assisting new 
entrepreneurial enterprises. Too often this community investment 
in facilities is under-utilized before and after school hours, on 
weekends and during the summer months. As the curriculum of 
the school is refocussed on issues important to the local 
community, these facilities, as we will see later, can become the 
staging area for students to become involved in community 
development activities. 

The following examples show how schools that have begun 
implementing these changes can in fact become important 
contributors to community development. 

The School As An Information Resource For Community 
Development: 

Custer, South Dakota - Dave Versteig, an economics teacher in 
Custer, South Dakota wanted to find a better way for his students 
to understand such concepts of “sales leakage” and “balance of 
payments”. He also wanted to help students become skilled in 
collecting, analyzing and making sense out of raw data. As a class 
project, the students developed a survey instrument to determine 
how much discretionary money the student body of the high 
school had at their disposal each year, how they acquired it and 
how it w'as spent To cveryones surprise, the students had over a 
quarter of a million dollars in discretionary money in a year’s time, 
a little less than a thousand dollars per student. With this 
information, meaningful discussion began. Economics became real 
Student and teacheis talked about whether or noi the students had 
any obligation to spend this money locally so that it would 
continue to circulate in the local economy or, was it okay to 
continue to drive to Rapid City (approxinutely an hour away) to 
buy their clothes. CDs and all ihe other purchases that seem 
essential to high school life Next , the information vv.ls provided to 
the Chamber ol Commerce They too were more than a little 
interested. A quarter of a million dollars is a rather significant slice 
o( a small town economy Perhaps, they began to think, teenagers 
should bo courted and seen as the potential market that they 
lepresem to a small town Ci onomy rather than as a nuisance, as is 
loo oflen the case 

Because they vveie given the opportunity to g.iin insight^ into ilie 
wi'rknu* ol ihe Uual etomunv, iiie etononiu*- il.i^*’ re(pu‘ie<l 



membership in the Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber 
responded wiih enthusiasm and began holding some of their 
meetings in the school, it being easier for adults to go to the school 
than the students to get to the business community 

The class also became a partner with the Chamber m application 
for FmHA funding to provide additional low-cost senior citizen 
housing in the community. Custer is an attractive destination for 
retired people. And, since retired people bring their pensions and 
personal assets with them, providing attractive housing represents 
an important economic development strategy. Students 
interviewed senior citizens, providing much of the necessary 
information for the funding proposal. An unanticipated benefit was 
the bridging of the inter-generational gap, which loo often 
separates the young and the elderly, as a result of the interview 
process. Here again, the perceptions loo oflen held about teenagers 
began to change as they were seen as contributors to real 
community development efforts. 

Belle Fourchc, South Dakota - During the last trimester of the 
1991 school year. Belle Fourche High School offered a two hour, 
team taught, demographic research class. The purpose of the class 
was to assemble information about the Belle Fourche schools, the 
community and Butte County. Students taking the class received 
two credits, one in English and one in Social Studies. As a product, 
the class published a 68 page book ‘An Internal Audit of Belle 
Fourchc. Butte County and the Surrounding Area” 

According to an article in the Belle Fourche Daily Post, June 21. 
1991, the 17 students learned interviewing skills, telephone skills, 
tact, letter wTiling and working with the adult society. They also 
learned a lot about the place in which they live. How many 
students understand the organizational structure and financial 
workings of a school district? Or, the median age of the population 
in Butte County. Or the percentage of residents with a college 
education? Because they collected and analyzed the dau and then 
prepared the narrative and graphic representations for the book. 
Belle Fourche students now have an understanding of their school 
and community that they did not have before. Furthermore, it is in 
a formal available to town planners and others who have a need for 
such information. The students and the school have become a 
resource for community development. The students have 
experienced a “real world" learning experiencc. 

The Journalism Class in Belle Fourche represents another example 
of how the curriculum can be focussed on the local community 
and learning experiences become more authentic. Students taking 
journalism were assigned the task of selecting a local business for 
the purpose of writing a brief case study of that business. 
Questions they created included when and how the business was 
started, what goods or services are provided, what are the 
advantages and disadvantages of running a business in a small 
town. Once the case study was drafted, edited and polished, 
arrangements were made with the local paper to publish the 
.stories Students soon learned that creating the right questions to 
elicit the needed information took some time and thought. They 
also discovered that wnting for the public was a very different and 
more difficult task than writing only for the teacher. In addition to 
learning the technical skill needed to create a story, the students 
also learned about some of the pros and cons of being an 
entrepreneur in a small town, e.g. the need to work long hours and 
take risks with one’s own resources, balanced with the advantage 
of being your own boss and being independent. 

Other benefits resulted from this activity Once the first group of 
stones ap|:>eared in the paper, other businesses began calling the 
school to see il they could have their stones wntten and published 
Th( 7 , too, would like to get some free publicity The local paper 
now had stones to print that staff did not have to write The 
success of the activity was lurther validated when the school 
decided to discontinue publishing a school newspaper Now 
students taking journalism became stringers for the community 
‘ newspaper 

beven school.s m Alabama - t.oflcc Springs. Bcaincc, Collinsville. 
- r.avlcsville. Mellow Valley. Oakman and Parnsh - all incmhcrs of a 
rural school coperauve. PACERS, organised and supported hv the 
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Program for Rural Services and Research, Uinversiiy of Alabama, 
have been conducting health inventories lor their communities 
The inventory, designed by students provides a way to inlorm the 
communities of health problems in the area and. as a result, help 
those communities gain access to better health information 
According to Athena Perex. student in Coffee Springs. "Students 
today often feel that their education is of no real value. The health 
inventory project helps •■•udenis gain self-confidence, express their 
creativity, and ceme closer to the community. It makes education 
real We create useful information, serve our communities, and 
apply our skills and hopes by doing and learning ^ As a result of 
the inventories, newspaper articles have been written, planning is 
under way for community-wide health fairs and blood pr^'ssure 
screening for the elderly is now available In one community, a 
high incidence of learning disabilities is thought to be connected 
with lead poisoning. Local high school students, with the help of 
neighboring college students, are undenaking a study to identify 
the possible sources of lead. 

Community development, to be successful, must be based on an 
understanding and appreciation of the local community, us jiast. 

Its current strengths and weaknesses and its possibilities for the 
future There are many ways that one can learn to know the local 
community all of which can enrich the learning experience for 
students. The above examples are ways that students can 
understand their communities from an economic perspective, a 
demographic perspective and a health perspective Other schools 
involve their students in understanding their communities through 
documenting local history, studying local architecture, 
photography or studying the local environment What seems clear 
is that, as students learn to understand their community and 
become engaged in the life of the community in a real way, they 
develop a new appreciation for that community. They become 
both interested in the community and willing to consider the 
option of staying, of creating a future for themselves locally, rather 
than believing that the only option available to them is to move to 
a larger metropolitan area. 

The School and Entrepreneurship 

If rural communities are to continue to exist as more than a staging 
area for moves to larger places, more than bedroom room 
communities as people commute outside for jobs, that is if rural 
communities are to be sustainable as communities they must 
provide the opportunity for their inhabitants to live well. First, that 
means gainful employment. As indicated earlier, finding 
employment in rural communities often seems difficult. There are 
few employers. Therefore it may be necessary to “create ones own 
job" rather than ’’finding a job". Part of a good education is helping 
students learn the skills and nourish the attitudes required to be a 
successful entrepreneur. They must learn to exhibit cteativity, 
persistence, reasoned risk-taking and adapt an analytic stance 
towards defining and amving at logical solutions to day-to-day 
problems. Unfortunately, traditional education is more likely to 
inhibit such skills rather than fostering these skills. Students are 
rewarded for nght answers rather than for taking risks or pursuing 
creative solutions to problem-solving. 

There are, however, examples where students have been 
encouraged and assisted in becoming entrepreneurs. Some 
examples are real success stones, others have allowed students to 
try and learn from experiences that were less than successful Some 
entrepreneurial activities have involved students as individuals. 
I'thers have been school efforts with broad institutional support 

Old World Breads - A young woman in Belle Fourche. South 
Dakota who was then an eleventh-grader, was a member ol the 
Rural Development class A student wdio was not panicularly 
challenged by the tiaditional currictilurn. she suddenly became 
interested in school when her class work included the opportunity 
to plan for the creation of her own busness. First, she learned to 
research what kind of a business she might be interested in and 
might have a chance of being a success in Baking came to mind, 
hut what unique niche would nuke her product specuD 

Many early settlers ol tlic area had migrated from various European 
countries so. she reasoned, jierhaps baking “old world ' breads 



could be her special niche The next step included finding old 
recipe books and identifying those particular recipes that would 
give her the product that she w'anted Then came develop a 
business plan, including laying out the kinds of equipment and 
supplies that would be needed to get the business under way. 
Clearly, the mixers, the ovens, the utensils required to establish a 
bakery would require a major investment of funds, an investment 
w'hich most high school students would not be able to make. 
However, in the community, she found a facility that was not in 
use full-time that did have all of the equipment needed. The 
facility was the kitchen for the hot-lunch program, right there m 
the high school. She then developed a proposal which could be 
taken to the school administration and the school board to see if it 
was possible to contract for the space, the equipment and arrange 
to reimburse the school for electricity, gas and any other additional 
expenses that might be incurred as the result of the business 
operation. 

Obviously, determining the costs of such items as the additional 
gas and electric used was a good problem-solving exercise related 
to math and science. Preparing a persuasive proposal for the 
administration and the board took some careful writing 
Establishing the potential viability of the business required 
knowledge of economics and business management. With the 
assistance of the teacher and others in the community that she had 
sought out for help, she developed the proposal, presented to the 
hoard and rejoiced as it was approved. 

The bakery business became a reality. The product produced was 
sold in local stores. One minor glitch was experienced in 
marketing. The regional manager of one of the markets, which was 
a part of a grocery chain, did not want products in the store that 
were not the chain’s own brand Since he made regular weekly 
rounds, on the day of the week during which he made his visits to 
this store. Old World products were not available at this location. 
The other days of the week, they were on the shelves. 

This IS an excellent example of the use of existing facilities which 
have already been paid for by the community to support the 
creation of a new business, which then contributes to the local 
economy. As long as policies and practices are in place to assure 
that taxpayer money is not promoting unfair competition, schools 
can serve as incubators for new businesses while eocpanding and 
enriching the learning opportunities for students. Businesses such 
as this can he spun off when the student graduates or when it is 
strong enough to purchase its own facility Or. perhaps other 
students might be interested in running the business as a school - 
based enterprise. Other possibilities are that the person starting the 
business does not wish to continue it, or, after a period of time, 
finds that the business is not viable. Whatever the case, important 
learnings have taken place with relatively low nsk and. for the time 
it operated, unique products were available that were not 
otherwise on the market. 

Tiger Computers - Cedar Bluff High School, also a member of the 
Alabama PACERS cooperative of rural schools, has created Tiger 
Computers, a school-based, student-operated corporation 
Notepads advertising the corporation are complete with logo and 
their slogan. "Building quality computers for students by students’ 
Started with a small grant from the Lyndhurst Foundation, the 
corporation has its own corporate student organizational structure 
complete with quality control provisions. The high quality 
computers and related communications equipment are being built 
at lov/ cost and many are being sold to other members of the Co- 
op. Here is a school-based entrepreneurial activity that is (i) 
helping this school and other schools m the co-op overcome 
isolation and distance by providing affordable equipment for 
electronic networking. (2) providing students with the tools to 
become functioning members ol a technological society and (3) 
providing students with marketable skills and an entrepreneurial 
disposition 

Con^stent with the principles of cooperation which characterize 
the PACERS program, a neighboring school. Red Level, has also 
initiated a school-h.ised business, a print sliop, which is working 
• ith Cedar Bluff’s computer operation printing the manuals, 
warranties and other materials which accompany the iinishcd 
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product (Special education students play a central role in the 
Operation of Red Level s print shop.) Still a third school in the 
cooperative. Meek High School has developed a marketing project 
which will help market Tiger Computer products beyond the 
schools in the Cooperative 

Aquaculture - Aquaculture is the fastest growing sector in US 
agriculture. Rural schools in Alabama are discovenng that it can be 
an effective tool in secondary education for linking academics with 
vocational agriculture. Since basic principles of biology, chemistry, 
physics and math are ail applied in aquaculture, along with the 
principles of production agriculture, a hands-on aquaculture 
facility can make school much more interesting for students and 
teachers alike and open up science education to all students. 

Two custom designed aquaculture recirculating systems are 
presently being installed, one at Meek High School in Arkley, 
Alabama, and one at Florala High School, Florala, Alabama, by the 
Fresh Water Institute of Shepherdstown, West Virginia. The 
systems five components allow the students to bring fish from egg 
hatching to 1 .000 lbs of marketable tilapia fry a year. (Tilapia is a 
freshwater fish which is appearing on the menu of some cf the 
fanciest restaurants.) In each case, the tanks of the aquaculture 
system are located in green houses and offer potential for 
integration with plant production. The first harvest ts scheduled 
for next September/Octol^r when the schools plan to have fund- 
raising dinners featuring their own fresh fish 

SO WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED? 

Need for a new’ world view of rural communities - The notion of 
having schools involved in community development is a harbinger 
of a larger conversation concerning the future of rural areas. This 
conversation grows out of the realization that rural communities 
have not been well served by the urbanization and 
industrialization. As indicated earlier in this paper, rural 
communities have served as the head water for an extractive 
society. Rural communities have become disempowered both 
politically and economically. Unl^:"*^ rural people begin to make 
some decisions on their own behalf, the future of rural 
communities is dim indeed. At the same time, there is a growing 
realization in the larger society that all things are connected - there 
is no “away*’. We can t throw things “away” and believe we have no 
funher responsibility for what happens to them. No longer can 
rural unemployment problems be solved by moving to the city. 
And, no longer is it possible to escape drugs and enme by moving 
to the country Healthy urban communities will exist only if there 
are healthy rural communities. Healthy rural communities cannot 
exist without healthy urban centers. The viability of both will 
require finding common ground which exploits neither. So, 
involving schools in community development represents an effort 
to make use of a major community resource to contribute to the 
on-going viability of that community rather than serving only to 
drain resources from that community. 

Successfully involving schools in community development as 
described in the above examples is dependent on this larger 
conversation taking place at the community level, a broad-based 
conversation that results in a new world view about the nature of 
rural communities. Books such as 'The Bruhen Heartland. The Rue 
oj America's Rural Ghetto" by Osha Grey Davidson, "Ecological 
Literacy. Education and the Transition to a Postmodern World" by 
David W Orr and "Community and the Politics of Place" by Daniel 
Kemmis can help focus this conversation. While schooling that 
primarily prepared students to leave local communities was good 
enough for the last generation, it is nt good enough for this 
generation il fundamental community development is to take 
place. Successlul efforts to involve school in rural development are 
not just “schoor aaivitics, but activates which integrated efforts 
with the Lomniunity that address fundamental community needs. 



facilitates the difficult but rewarding effort of taking action on their 
own behalf Such efforts can also benefit from assistance from the 
outside. However, this assistance must be given on the local's own 
terms, when they are ready and adapted to their particular needs. 

Not a packaged program - Successful efforts to involve schools in 
community development represent an organic process growing out 
of the unique conditions of that community, it is not a technical 
solution based on a pre-packaged program developed elsewhere. 
Successful efforts require a different view of teaching and learning. 
Rather than focusing only on textbooks and sundards which have 
been developed “out there*', the curriculum grows out of real issues 
important to students and the local community. Involving students 
in activities that connect with their own expenence that require the 
use of skills from various disciplines, that are carried out in 
cooperation with others, ihat result in a useful product, are the 
most powerful kinds of learning experiences. A different kind of 
teaching is needed, one that goes beyond the controlled lecture 
and text books, teaching and learning and one which involves 
students in designing the day to day activities of schooling. 

Establishing different community expectations for schools - As 
indicated earlier, successfully involving schools in community 
development requires expanding the mission of the school beyond 
traditional definitions with the curriculum including a focus on the 
local community There are other, more mundane issues to be 
faced if programs are to be successful. The first is convincing the 
public that the community and its environs are laboratones for 
learning and that students will be out working in the community 
during school time, not hidden away in classrooms. There are also 
issues about liability when students are not always physically 
under the direct supervision of the teacher. Experience has 
suggested that these issues are not insurmountable and can be 
resolved by working closely with the community. 

Fundamental community development is more than job creation - 
living well in community in more than economics. It Is also 
appreciating the history, the art, the literature, the music of the 
region, the place w'hich one inhabits. As rural schools have become 
a pan of the industrial model of education, the local culture has 
lost its currency. We've not examined assumptions that is not real 
history if it is not history of some place away, or that literature is 
not of value unless it is part of the small canon of Shakespeare. 
Shelley or Keats. Folk music which grows out of the pain and 
celebration of everyday life is perceived as not only inferior to tV,7 
symphony, but silenced bv it. Emphasizing the genius of place 
does not suggest a parochial education. It expands the notion of 
what is good and beautiful, of what makes a well-educated, well- 
prepared person, to include intimate and deep knowledge of who 
one IS by way of knowing where one comes from. It is a vehicle 
learning how to live-in-community in the most humane way. If 
one learns to live well in a local community, the possibility of 
living well in the larger global community is more likely. 

Involving schools in community development represents the best 
of school reform - Finally, providing students the opportunity to 
become engaged in real learning represents a level of school reform 
that goes far beyond the national goals or higher standards 
Integrating schooling with the day-to-day life of the community, 
providing students the opportunity to be apart of society now 
rather than some tirr>- in the distant future, involving students in 
the struggle of solving complex issues which are important to them 
and their community would not only provide much more powerful 
learning, but it would go far in reducing the growing alienation of 
youth. School can become real life, not something one endures 
until real life begins School reform which does not relate to 
Lommunity development in us broadest sense will be of little 
consequence 

SUMMARY 



Rural school/commumties cannot do it -'one • Schools ,md 
communities lh.it pursue an alternative view ot the future c,innot 
go it alone I’liey need the moral support and the energ>’ w’hicli 
tomes (roin working collaborativelv with their neighlxirs We have 
found that three to seven neighboring communities sh.inng iile.i‘-. 
eelebratiiir suttc'^.ses ,iiul le.irning Ironi e.ith others (,iilt|r<^ 

X^l 



Consequential school reform takes advantage of the tight links that 
exist between rural schools and rural communities to benefit both 
the individual student attending rural schools and the community 
in which that student lives While the needs of the Industrial age 
dictated schools when the standards were centralization. 
<;pecMli:ation and standardization, the Informatum Akc values 
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decisions made closest to the action, ^generalists wiih broad vision 
who understand connections amonj; thinf;s, and the sireni;th th«it 
comes from diversity Rural education m the United States is 
reforming, transforming itself to be more useful to its clients and 
us communities by reconsidering its purposes, locusing on local 
community context, providing students the skills to create jobs, 
and maximizing benefits to the community from investments in 
education facilities and faculties Rural schools can function as 
information resources for community development, directly and 
indirectly support economic development, and make real 
contributions to the physical and cultural health of communities. 

Successful effo’-is share some common principles. They begin from 
a belief that the urban/rural rivalry is outmoded, that a healthy 



nation needs a vibrant rural and urban sector. Rejecting a deficit 
model, they assume that rural areas have strengths which are 
identified, acknowledged and built upon, in concert with others. 
Each project, each effort involves people acting outside their 
traditional roles and responsibilities, taking risks and making 
changes for ihe greater good The greater good, the development of 
the community, includes but goes well beyond economic 
development to encompass improving public physical and mental 
health, increasing appreciation for the participation in cultural 
activities, and improving education fundamentally. Reforming 
education by developing students prepared and practised at living 
in community will transform the way we live together. 



PRESENTATIONS AND WORKSHOPS 

THE COMMUNITY AND CONTEXTUALIZED SCHOOLING: PROCESS AND PRINCIPLES 

Robin Lambert — L nued States of Amenca 



The phrase community-contextualized education implies both a 
school structure and a curriculum which engages students in 
academic work that serves a need or interest in the local 
community It is aimed at addressing some ol the needs of rural 
communities and students which have been ignored in national 
education policies Community-tontextualized education requires 
a collaborative process of reflection, dreaming, and planning 
through which local residents, teachers, and students identify local 
strengths and needs and begin building an edueational program in 
response. 

The PACERS Cooperative of Small Schools, organised by the 
Program for Rural Services and Research at the University of 
Alabama, is a group of K-12 schools located in 25 rural Alabama 
communities It is creating a program of contextualized education 
that »s transforming their schools and addressing community needs 
that have gone unmet for years The PACERS Cooperative has 
crafted a process and identified several pnnciples necessary for an 
effective program. And, it is discovenng some of the outcomes of 
community-contextualized education 

BACKGROUND 

For most of the 20th century education in the United States has 
been moving toward a standardized approach, one that is 
increasingly specialized, centralized, and urbanized. Schools have 
been age-graded, ability-grouped, required to hire specialist 
teachers, and placed under the administration of ever-enlarging 
school distncts and educational bureaucracies. Despite language 
about local control. American schools are generally forced to 
implement state policies which are driven by national agendas 
The results for rural schools and communities have often been 
devastating. 

One of the most immediate results has been the elimination of 
rural schools and districts altogethei. The total number of 
American schools and districts has dropped dramatically this 
century The closure of rural schools often deals a death blow to 
small communities where the school serves a variety of social, 
political and economic functions 

A more insidious by-product of the drive to standardize schools 
has been the implicit message sent through curriculum, school 
structure and location, and administrative protocols that rural 
communities and their values, skills, anti knowledge are backward 
and substandard, places and ideas to be left behind. Increasingly, 
curriculum has been abstracted and generalized, directed more 
toward colleges and corporations than toward the community or 
its students. This standardizaiion has often blocked small rural 
schools from accessing their own unique strengths and resources 
It has also accelerated the drain of services and rc.sotirces. 
including young peojile. out of rural communities 

Local context. Within this national comexi. Alabama laces 
.idduional dillii ulties It is the naiion s sciond poorer st.iie Fifiv- 



five percent of its school children live below the federal poverty 
level. It IS also a diverse state. Thirty-eighi percent of its students 
.ire of African descent, forty percent are rural by U.S. census 
definition In education policy, the. state has followed national 
trends Schools with fewer than 500 students have been 
designated "suhstandard due to size" and slated to be consolidated 
Thousands of rural children nde school buses four and five hours 
everyday School structure and the mode for delivery of services 
has also been mandated at a state level with little regard for the 
unique circumstances, needs, or population sparsity of rural areas. 

The Program for Rural Services and Research (PRSR) at the 
University of Alabama has been working since 1979 with rural 
schools and communities in a variety of partnerships defined by 
the communities. Through these partnerships we were able to see 
that rural communities which still had schools tended to be much 
healthier, to have a livelier public life, more access to public 
services, and stronger economies than similar communities which 
had lost their schools. Our research and extensive experience with 
young people convinced us that rural students fared far better in 
small community schools than in distant consolidated ones. We 
learned that small rural schools, regardless of their demographics 
and location, possessed similar characteristic strengths, namely 
close ties to their communities, supportive and inclusive 
atmosphere, and a flexibility, responsiveness, and participation 
borne of small size. They also faced the common problems of 
poverty, isolation, inappropnate externally imposed standards, and 
the continuous threat of closure. 

In 1991, we began to organize a representative group of schools 
from around the state with the idea that by working together in an 
intentional and ongoing fashion schools could build on their 
shared strengths and begin addressing their common problems. 
We hoped that through collaboration they could secure external 
resources and undertake innovative programs that no school could 
manage on their own. By the spring of 1992, the PACERS 
Cooperative of Small Schools was organized and its 29 member 
schools had generated a program of education reform and 
sustainable community development that would contextualize 
many of the academic activities of students squarely in their own 
communities 



CREATING A PROGRAM OF COMMUNm'- 
t CONTEXTUALIZED EDUCATION 

When we at the Program for Rural ServTces began organizing the 
PACERS Cooperative wc had only a vague visum of what it would 
be We knew it would be representative of rural Alabama 
geographically, demographically, racially, and culturally We 
warned it to be a vehicle throtigh which rural communities could 
exercise more control over their own future. We possessed 
extensive lulormaiion and pcrspeciive derived from our cxpenence 
.iround ihe suie. hut our most im(K)rtam contribution was the 
t.iith we have in the < onmumity residems. teachers, and young 
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people we would be working wiih We irusied ihc capacuy. ^ood 
will, and imagination o( rural |x*oplo. 

When we started we had never heard the phrase community- 
contextualized education. That approach to schooling took shape 
through a senes of planning meetings held in each Cooperative 
school and among groups of schools who were working together. 

The Planning Meetings. The PACERS Cooperative was organized 
through a senes of planning meetings, facilitated by PRSR staff, in 
each school. Teachers, community residents, and students met to 
reflect, dream, and plan together. This grouping of participants 
proved essential to the success of programs. Each group brought 
unique perspectives and ideas. In many instances the planning 
meetings were the first time these different constituencies had sat 
down together to discuss their community and school. 

We posed two questions for each group 1) What are the strengths 
and resources of your school, community, and students? 2) What 
are the needs of your school, community and young people? 

It was very important that the group define their resources and 
needs as they saw them. Too often external agencies and interests 
have defined and interpreted rural needs, extracted rural resources, 
and obscured or romanticized rural strengths. 

In almost every community the conversation about local needs 
became quite poignant and kept turning to basic human 
requirements: better food, more adequate housing, good and 
meaningful work for local residents. Participants observed that 
many children ate out of their grandparents' gardens while the 
traditional skills of growing and preserving food were being lost to 
young people. Thinking into the future they asked, "who will feed 
their children?" Community residents, especially, expressed a 
sense of loss and worry about the decline of skills and knowldge 
indigenous to rural areas; canning, carpentry, knowledge of local 
plant and animal life, gardening and animal husbandry - the skills 
of self-sufficiency that have sustained rural life and underpinned 
urban life. Students generally liked their schools and communities 
but expressed frustration and boredom with their curricula and a 
desire for more challenge and responsibility. They also revealed 
concern about their futures, worrying what kinds of jobs they 
could get and where they would have to go. All the parucipants 
bemoaned the dearth of goods and services and all wanted more 
opportunities for celebration and fun. 

When participants began identifying local resources and strengths 
the conversation turned lively Young people were uniformly 
identified as the community’s greatest resource. But this revelation 
was shadowed by the admission that young people were being 
exported to urban centers in search of jobs and educations that 
rarely brought them back to their home communities. Too often 
rural communities themselves had defined success for their young 
people as “making it" in a big city or far away company 
Communities were identified as the second greatest resource. Here 
participants underscored the variety of skills possessed by local 
residents and the good will most residents harbored toward the 
school. Rather shyly, participants wondered if there were 
resources in their southern, rural, African, and the Appalachian 
cultural heritages - their musical traditions, foodways, and family 
stories - resources they valued but which had often been slighted 
in school Finally, participants identified the school itself as a 
resource. It helped hold the community together and create 
common ground, a characteristic especially important in racially 
and economically diverse communities The school itself was 
manageable, free of major disciplinary problems, and characterized 
by everyone knowing each other 

The discussion of needs and resources was followed by two more 
(|uesiions posed by PRSR stall 1) What would you like to do in 
your school and community if you could do anything? and 2) 
How can you bring your strengths and resources to bear on your 
needs’ At this point the conversations exhibited a paradoxical 
genius Students needed more meaningful and challenging 
educational opportunities and stronger connections to their 
Lommunities. communities had all kinds of needs (or which 
external solutions were unavailable One group's need was the 
other group's resource Spontaneously, throughout the 
Cooperaiive, school and comnuinities began ligunng oui how 



students could address the long-neglected needs of rural 
communities. 

Each school then wrote a school plan idenufying how they would 
begin to meet their needs and interests in ways that were 
appropriate to their circumstances. We promised to try to help 
them raise the money and gain the latitude to implement their 
programs. We put two parameters on this discussion. First, they 
could not create a program that had the effect of “tracking" 
students in ability, racial, or gender groups; and second, they 
could not create a program that would require ongoing external 
financial support after the initial start-up penod. 

As schools drafted their plans, the PRSR organized “cluster 
meetings" of schools in geographic regions. At these meetings 
representatives of each school shared their plan. The schools 
discussed how they could support each other and work together. 
The cluster meetings proved invaluable in the planning process. 
They surfaced new ideas, raised the ante on the quality of work 
produced, created common purpose, and helped overcome the 
competitiveness, isolation, and defeatism that paralyzed many 
schools. The meetings also generated great enthusiasm as these 
small overlooked schools realised they were creating new. exciting, 
and more appropriate ways to educate students in rural areas. 
After the cluster meetings schools revised their plans. In the 
spring of 1992, representatives of all 29 schools met together, 
shared their plans, and forged a common program of education 
reform and community development. 

BETTER SCHOOLS BUILDING BETTER COMMUNITIES 

A Program of Community-Contextualized Education 

While many of the plans of the Cooperative schools were created 
as specific response to particular circumstances in individual 
communities they shared common themes and in many instances 
the proposed projects were quite similar. Three themes emerged 
and were gathered together under the heading Better School 
Building Better Communities, which is the Cooperative’s program 
of education reform and community development. 

In “Genius of Place", the first of these themes, students study, 
document, and produce new information about their communities. 
Through "Sustaining Communities", students provide goods and 
services for the community at the same time they build their own 
skills of self-sufficiency. The final component. “Joy", incorporates 
the elements of celebration and established the bonds of “common 
purpose and mutual enjoyment.*’ as aptly stated by the teachers at 
Harlan Junior High School. Several examples of activities in each 
of these areas are described below 

Genius of Place 

1. Student-staffed community newspapers. The complaint 
surfaced in many planning meetings that news events in rural 
communities were rarely covered in regional media. Students 
voiced indignation that, "they only put us in the paper if 
something bad or bizarre happens." Students also expressed 
concern about what it meant that local residents had no vehicle 
through which to speak for themselves or to each other about 
important community issues. In response they decided to create 
local newspapers which students would ,‘:taff. These papers 
include school news and they function as full-fledged community 
papers-sclling advertisements, addressing, local events, and giving 
residents a pubic voice 

2 Community histories The history of rural places is not 
included in stale, national, or world history courses in Alabama 
sc hools. Feeling cut off (lom their own pasts, students proposed a 
community history project through which they would learn the 
tools of historical scholarship and begin writing the history of rural 
Alabama starting with their own communities They plan to share 
* these histories with each other and hope to he able to teach each 
enher local hisiorN’ ihrou);h the Cooperative’s distance learning 
technology 
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Sustaining; Communities 

1. Shelter Through a partnciship with the Farmers Home 
Administration, a federal rural housing ageney, students are 
building low-cost, solar-heated houses and rehabilitating 
existing housing stock The program addresses the serious 
problem of inadequate and deteriorating homes and teaches 
students marketable skills. It also ties the activity of home- 
building directly to math, science, and vocational-agricultural 
programs. 

2 Food To begin reclaiming the rural skills of growing and 
preserving food and as a way to study the life sciences, 
sfalisiics, and geography, several Cooperative schools are 
starling school gardens, opening greenhouses, and building 
livestock centres 

3 Good Work. Recognizing the steady erosion of rural economies 
and infrastructure. Cooperative schools set about the business 
of creating good work opporiuriiiies for their young people 
Tiger Computers, at Cedar Bluff High School, is a student-run 
computer assenihly and software company developed to serve 
the technology and communication needs of the PACERS 
Cooperative Students arc building and selling computers and 
designing hardware and software programs which link schools 
to each other, to information utilities including the Internet, 
and to library' resources unavailable in rural areas At Meek ,uid 
Florala High Schools students are running aquaculture projects, 
learning a variety of academic skills and introducing local 
residents to this sniall-farni opportunity 

4 Health. Through this component students are addressing a 
variety of health needs in rural conunumties They created and 
administered an inventory designed to determine the health 
status of rural children and adolescents. Students are testing 
well, creek, and pond water and reporting their results. In one 
community which needs a new water and sewage system, 
students are conducting the water, soil, and perk testing and 
are studying different types of waicr/sewage systems to make 
recommendations to the town council 

Joy 

Students arc designing and building local parks, putting on plays, 
and mounting musical celebrations which feature local musical 
traditions and groups as well as music created by the students 
themselves. 

Processes 

The processes for creating a community-contextualized 
educational program are essential to its success. The basic 
components of a good process are distilled below 

Stuiirnts and community residents as wdi os teachers must be involved 
in the re/Iecting and planning process For a program to work it must 
be rooted in both the school and community. The only way for 
this to happen is if everyone with stakes in its outcomes arc 
involved from the beginning Each group brings different 
perspective's to the discussion and all are necessary for substantive 
change 

The process must open up the participant's own thinking Rural 
communities have often become passive, accepting what others say 
about them and giving up the right to speak for themselves In 
order to break this pattern the discussion should focus on 
identifying strengths, resources, and needs as participants define 
them U should encourage participants to dream aliout what they 
want to do and to figure out how to bnng their resources to hear 
on their needs. 11 ihere is an outsule facilitator, that person or 
group cannot convey an agenda or negative altitude about the 
capacity of the local community 

fnter-schui)f collaiuiratKm is very hcip/ui The opportunity to share 
ideas and build mutual support between schools raises the quality 
of work produced It helps overcome isolation and incrcMsccl the 
likelihood of each school being able to accomplish its goals 



There shauiJ he a met.hamsm to keep the process going Developing a 
(.ommuniiy-coniexiualized education program does not end with 
the planning phase. It must continually reflect on the wc^rk. bnng 
new people into the process, and keep working to identify 
strengths, needs, and potential program activities and panners 

The process should structure ways to support teachers as plans are 
implemented Teachers express exhilaration at the response of 
students and community residents to contextualized educational 
opportunities But they also indicate that efforts to change the w*ay 
they teach can be difficult and may require new skills that were not 
part of traditional teacher training programs 

Principles 

Several basic principles underpin a successful community- 
contextualized education program 

Students are resources and contributors, active pcrtiGpants m designing 
their curricular activities This is a substantial shift from traditional 
approaches in which students are passive recipients of knowledge 
delivered through an educational program formed for them rather 
than with them Contextualized education values the intelligence, 
will, and capacity of young people 

Contextualized education starts with the ^immunity and w<)rks unvard 
the curnculum. It addresses real community needs rather than 
problems fabricated for student practice. It is necessarily 
interdisciplinary and hands-oii It differs radically from programs 
which seek a hands-on project to support a curricular shift and 
which often stnke students as unauthentic. 

Contextualized education has a strong public dimension. Because so 
many activities are conducted in the community, they succeed or 
fail in the public eye. This aspect of the program helps reinforce 
the pur[ 50 se and value of work for studems. It also underscores 
the necessity for ongoing collaboration between community 
residents and school staff. 

Outcomes 

Although the efforts of the PACERS Cooperative are still young, 
there are indicators of significant outcomes from its efforts to 
contextualize rural scliool curriculum in the local community. 
Students gain important intellectual and critical thinking skills as 
well as practical skills, many of which are being lost to young 
people. Because it involves a variety of learning modalities, 
students who reject paper and pencil curncula often find purpose 
and success in this approach. It is entrepreneurial in natuie 
because it requires a level of imagination and initiative rarely 
required in other aspects of school. Education contextualized in 
the community is complex and organic. It mirrors the work world 
of adults. Without heavy-handed moralism it infuses the 
educational process with an ethical component of 
interdependence, cooperation, and respect at the same lime it 
leaches young people that they are valued and their coninbuiions 
are expected. 

Communities get needed work accomplished and resources 
identified. The energy of its young people is released on the 
community itself. A stronger future orientation develops as the 
community's inlrastruciure is strengthened and as residents gain 
new communication and planning skills 

Conclusion 

Education contextualized in the local community is a siaicnient of 
the importance ol place and the value of community It 
Loiuin'iously focuses on basic human requirements It helps 
students gam an understanding of the broader world hy building a 
specific knowledge of a particular place and its unique and 
complex environment, history, and culture. It is an antidote to the 
belief that all knowledge Is portable and generic. Community 
conlexiu.ilized education can both produce and recover imponant 
knowledge and persp<'ciive. mlormation that is needed to sustain 
the futures of rural communities 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR RURAL TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONALS 

Colin BoyUn and Helen Bandy - Ausiralia. Canada 
ABSTRACT 

Rural areas have traduionally had problems recminng suitable professionals who are commuted lo remaining in the district. Part of this problem 
stems from the usolaiion ex^ienenccd by professionals when they work and live in the bush. In this prcscnuiion . we identify seven variables that 
impinge on the educational needs and training requirements for rural professionals. These are. 1. Selection; 2. Muluculturalusm, 3. Community; 4 
Paraprofessionals; 5 Government Resources, 6. Induction - Mentorship; and 7. Prescrvicc - Inscrvicc programs. Within each variable we examine 
specific best practice' programs that have been developed to enhance rural professional retention 



INTRODUCTION 

In many small rural and isolated communities, professional people 
like teachers, nurses, doctors, and social workers are often 
regarded as transients Most professionals have come to the 
community from somewhere else. They are typically not ‘a local’ 
and tend to stay for only a few years. This perception of rural 
professionals - however accurate or inaccurate it may be - is cited 
among the contributory reasons why attracting and retaining rural 
professionals is a continuing issue for these communities 

The heart of this issue is the focus for this keynote presentation: 
the education of and training for rural professionals. We will 
examine the multi-dimensional complexity implicit in addressing 
the educational and training needs for rural professionals 

Part of the challenge in addressing this focus is the disparate nature 
of the groups, their training programs, their appointment practices, 
their certification requirements, their location in rural regions and 
their degree of unionisation. We believe there is a need for a cross- 
disciplinary analysis and synthesis of the approaches, strategies 
and programs used in each of the. professional areas that target the 
selection and recruitment of suitable professionals who are 
committed to remaining in rural communities for longer than one 
or two years. This synthesis of ’best practice' has been singularly 
lacking to this point in time. To provide substance lo this point, a 
few examples are described: - 

1. Rural Teachers. The Ministry of Education in Western 
Australia in 1994 commenced an inquiry into rural teacher 
appointments and retention practices. The Ministry of 
Education in British Colun.bia in 1988, provided expansion 
funds to the three faculties of education to form consortia 
with Regional Colleges and thetr neighbouring school 
districts, to provide local teacher education programs. A 
fimher incentive was offered in 1989, a Student Forgivable 
Loan Program for all new teachers in B.C. School districts 

. that the Ministry identified as rural; and 

2. Rural Doctors. The Australian Federal government has 
initiated through the Family ’ dicine program, a strategy 
known as the Rural Training Scheme to tram General 
Practice doctors for rural practices and assist these doctors to 
become vocationally registered General Practitioners. The 
Ministry of Health in Bntish Columbia has an alternate fee 
payment program for rural doctors as well as a northern and 
isolation travel program for specialists. 

Recruiting and retaining professionals in rural areas have been 
noted as the twin edges of the personnel problem in many 
countries including Australia and Canada. This problem is one that 
IS influenced significantly by economic conditions. The recent 
recession in many Western countries and the balance of supply 
and demand indices for employment positions has led to some 
interesting situations For example, at the present time in Bntish 
Columbia and m most Australian state education systems, teacher 
turnover rates are lower than they were ten years ago. This 
tightening of the employment market has led to a more stable 
leaching popuLuion in urban and rural areas Teachers arc also 
Slaying, on average, longer in their current positions In British 
Columbia, research conducied in the early 1980s by Haughey and 
Murphy (1985) suggested teachers stayed, on average, for two 
years in a rural school Recent data by Storey (1992) and Bandy 
and Boyer (1994) indicated teachers remained, on average, (or five 
years. Similar patterns are evident in most Australian stale 
education systems Educational administrators and school systems 
are nioie fortunate than some other professional occupation'^ as 
this siabiliiv and a surplus of appluants (or the few posuion<^ 
vacant etiMires a “he.'^t (pialified’ applicant is ap{>ointed 



Unfortunately, where supply and demand are more clocely 
balanced in professions such as doctors and occupational 
therapists, rural communities still find it difficult to attract and 
retain these professionals. 

The Complexity of Recruitment and Retention 

There are many variables that affect the process of who applies for 
and is appointed to a rural position. Some variables relate to the 
^ biography of the applicant, other variables to their pre- 
employment education and training programs, others relate to the 
process of adjustment and work satisfaction m the rural setting. 
One frequently cited concern that rural communities must 
acknowledge and address in their recruitment and retention 
practices is isolation. Research conducted on rural professionals 
who leave their communities after a short time clearly establish 
isolation as the main reason. A recent survey of physicians in the 
rural areas of British Columbia showed that doctors felt isolation 
from other medical colleagues, was more detrimental to their job 
satisfaction than social isolation. 

In this keynote presentation, the main vanables that are identified 
and regarded as central to improving the selection, recruitment, 
training and retention of professionals for rural areas are ouUined 
in Figure 1. 

Figure 1 Variables that effect rural professionals 




Each variable will be briefly addrcssctl Some of the issues, 
questions and exemplary programs that pertain to that variable will 
be examinal 

1 ,0 Selection 

The selection variable consists of two major and interrelated 
Lomponents - 

i) the RECRIMTMENT of professionals for rural loiations, and 
II ) the RETENTION of professionals m these rural locations 
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1.1 Recruitmeni Issues and Practices 

Wuhm tins tomponLMit. issues that need lo he examined tan he 
(ramed as a senes of questions lor researchers, administrators and 
communities to consider 

1) What personal characteristics will predispose professionals 
to seek out a rural appointment^ 

2) Can recruitment practices also identify applicants who are 
likely to stay in the rural community for a extended period 
cl appointmeni’ 

3') What aspects of pre-sei^'ice educational pro^^rams offered hy 
. particular tertiary institutions increase the likelihood of 
professionals seeking a rural appointment? 

In New South Whales, the Department of School Education initiated 
the Rural Teacher Education Scholarship program in 1989 to select 
and appoint beginning teachers to rural and isolated schools. The 
program has been well received by both pre-service education 
students and rural community organisations as a means of 
recruiting teachers who understand and appreciate rural schools 
and communities The Royal Australian College of General 
Practitioners through its Directorate of Rural Education and 
Training actively selects potential General Practitioners for its Rural 
Training Scheme through a t omprehensive screening process 
conducted before potential participants complete the university 
based studies 

Tile decentralisation of education programs in British Columbia lo 
the Regional Colleges hiis provided access to teaching, social work 
and other professions for m.iny people living in northern and rural 
areas The Remote Area Teacher Education Program (RATED 
conducted by James Cook University allows Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander students to remain in their isolated communities 
while completing their pre-service training These future 
professionals are often mature people with families who wish to 
remain in their rural community and are likely to seek 
employment in their communities upon graduation 

1.2 Retention Issues 

To assist in understanding how to retain professionals in their rural 
locations, the Challenge-Deficit Model of Ankrah-Dove (1982) 
provides a useful interpretive framework. In her paper, Ankrah- 
Dove suggested the sociological orientation held by the individual 
will influence the manner in which the professional reacts to a 
rural appointment She suggested that those indmduals who hold 
a ’challenge' viewpoint focus on the positive, beneficial, personally 
and professionally satisfying aspects of the rural lifestyle and enjoy 
their time in the rural community. 

The ’deficit’ viewpoint focuses on the lack of services and sporting 
facilities, the isolation from family and friends, the long distances 
to go anywhere, the need to receive compensatory benefits for the 
hards hips/d islocation from larger centres People holding a ‘deficit’ 
view are often in the rural location because they see it as a fast- 
track promotional move for their career or they were initially 
attracted to the idea of a rural appointment because of the ’fringe 
benefits’ such as extra salary 

Research by Boylan (1991) suggested that those teachers who 
remain in rural location(s) for extended periods of time do hold 
this ‘challenge’ viewpoint A survey in British Columbia supports 
this view, finding that the teachers who remain in their rural 
appointments claiming a high level of job satisfaction possessed at 
least one of two significant attributes 

i) were stable in ihcir family life (often a professional couple 
where both partners were employed'^ who were self-contained 
introspective people, and 

ii) were ‘joiners’ who belonged to clubs and other interest groups 
and thus became actively involved in the life of the community 

These teachers form the continuity and stability in educational 
settings valued by their communities 

Questions that arise lor retention practices include - 
1) ffow can challenge viewpoint' peojde be identilied' and 



2) What are appropriate ways of supporting and nuriunng 
these professionals in the rural communities^ 

Some of these questions will re-emerge in other components of 
Figure I In particular, the nature of education programs, the 
location of the educational insinu::ons, the inclusion of courses on 
rural sociology, and the opportunity to engage in supervised 
practica in rural locations in the pre<ertification programs will be 
raised. These provide guidance to tne selection variable. 

2.0 Multiculturalism 

Nfuling into a new community is i personally challenging process 
For a teacher or professional appointed or recruited to a rural 
location, there are many tacit, local mores, traditions and beliefs 
that will be encountered The desree to w'hich local cultural values 
impact upon the professional wtU affect the ease of ’settling into' 
the district 

In some rural communities, the professional will encounter other 
cultures and world views to ’.he one(s) they know. These 
differences can be both excitip. 2 . challenging and inviting to 
participate in the new rural culture, as well as being sources of 
anxiety, isolation, and alienation. 

For example, in some rural legations, there is a significant 
proportion of people wiih Englisr. as a second language In pKives 
like Griffith and Marceha, the lia.ian culture has a significant and 
perv'asive impact. In other places, r.ke Mt Isa and Lightning Ridge, 
there are many ethnic groups represented. Teachers and 
professionals working in these communities usually enjoy the 
cultural diversity evident in these locations. 

In the more isolated and remote rural locations where the rural 
professional interacts with the dominant aboriginal culture, the 
process of adjustment and socialisation may be more difficult. 
Research by Crowther (1988) on teachers in aboriginal 
communities in rural Queensland and the Northern Territory 
suggested that the differences in cultural perspectives were one of 
the main contributory factors in the high turnover rate of these 
professionals. 

The British Columbia scene is not too different from rural 
Queensland and Northern Territory Canadians take pnde in their 
individual cultural heritage. Rural communities are unique and 
foster their uniqueness. For example, each B C. First Nations 
community has a different set of mores and customs from each 
other native community depending upon the Nation. It may be 
just as difficult for a native person from another tnbe to become 
accepted in a community as for the urban trained Caucasian or 
Asian professional. In addition, several communities have been 
founded by particular religious groups. Prespatou, in Northern 
B.C., is a Mennonite farming community where modern 
technology is unacceptable. Argenta, in the Kootenays, is a Quaker 
community where children are Flome Schooled through the 
Provincial Correspondence Branch. It is extremely difficult for an 
outside professional to be accepted by some of these communities 

So, the challenge in this variable to administrators, trainers and 
human resource managers can be framed as a senes of questions 

1) Flow can appropnate personnel be selected and appointed to 
these multi-cultural communities? 

2) What preparatory programs and experiences can be 
developed to sensitise professionals to these cultures^ 

3) Could the schools in the unique rural communities 
encourage pupils, at an eariy age, to becoming professionals 
in their own community when they are adults? 

41 How could professional education programs provide some 
multicultural expenenccs to their undergraduate students^ 

3.0 Community 

J.l ^ Involvemmt/Infegrcmon 

The dei’.ree of integration into the local community in which the 
rural teacher and professional work is likely to e.xert an influence - 
possihlv considerable - upon their preparedness to siay 
Cornpmients of coininiinity integration include the degree of 
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communuy appreciauon ol (he proiessionals' work, the decree lo 
which ihc commumiy values (he professional living locally, 
pariictpaiing in communuy aciivuies and programs, as well as 
perceptions of how the communuy regards and accepts the 
professional. No doubt all contribute to ihe influence a community 
exercises in the hearts and minds of us teachers and professionals. 
Boylan (1991) found that long-staying rural teachers believed, on 
the whole, their work was valued by their communities, their 
contributions to the community were valued and the community 
valued having the teacher living locally. 

Additionally, the professionals' perceptions of whether they 
considered themselves to be ’a local', and were regarded as ‘a local' 
by the community can be influential reasons in deciding to remain 
or leave. Boylan Q991) reported that the majonty of long-staying 
rural teachers believed they were ’locals’ and were regarded as 
locals by their communities. The evidence on this point of being 'a 
local’ however, is not unequivocal. There was a proportion (9 1%) 
of these long-staying teachers who felt it better not to live vnthin 
their school community 

Alexander and Bandy (1990) found that a supportive school 
administration was a significant factor in the successful 
acclimatisation of first year teachers in B.C. rural schools. Also, 
they noted. 

‘.Mmost twice as many first year teachers, who were raised in a 
village or rural area, reported a high level ol saiislaction with their 
position than those w'ho were raised in urban settings.' (Alexander 
and Bandy, 1990) 

These factors should be appreciated by rural tommuniiies when 
they wish to integrate beginning professionals into their 
community 

Questions that arise from this aspect of community 
involvement/imegration include. - 

1 ) How can communities help the professional feel welcome? 

2) When does welcoming become prying? 

3) What strategies can rural communities put in place to help 
the professional settle into the community? 

3.2 AduU Educotion 

One factor that is difficult for a professional to comprehend is that 
not all members of rural communities are literate. Schools often 
become ’community’ schools and provide evening classes for 
adults. These community schools form the centre of the 
community life w'lth both educational and cultural programs being 
offered Rural professionals are ’roped into’ offering sessions 
because they are usually the only ‘experts’ available 

Some questions that rural professionals need to consider are 

1) How willing are rural professionals to be involved in 
community education? 

2) Is It fair for a community to expect a professional to play a 
leadership role in a community school? 

4.0 Paraprofessionals 

Well trained paraprofessionals in rural communities can do much 
to relieve the feeling of professional isolation for j newly appointed 
professional person to a rural position However, not all 
paraprofessionals are trained One teacher in the B C 
predominantly native community of Telegraph Creek stated that 

’1 am a rural primar)* teacher with 1 1 native students and I 
non-nativc b out of 1 2 of my students qualify for learning 
assisiame and at least one requires professional toiinsrlhng 
Our school h.ts no LA. teachei Our teacliers' .b^iMaiits' arc 
unqualified members of the community’ (Bandy and Bewor 
1994, p2f>) 

This teacher faced the integration of ‘speeul needs' pupils wiihout 
a trained itssistant 

Similarly, in the medical eonimunity. nurses aides home -e are 
workers, paramedics (stieh as ambulance aiicnd.uiis) and 
lounsellots play a vital roh‘ that often exceeds their level ol 



expertise. For instance in the Cariboo-Chilcotin. the home-school 
eo-ordmators are the only link with some of the parents whose 
children amve in school speaking only the Chilcotin language. 

In some remote rural Australian communities, when o 
professional is located eg. a doctor, some nurses are permittea to 
carry out simple procedural practices and pr esc ribe/ad minis ter 
certain drugs pending the arrival of the Royal Flying Doctor. 

On the outback station, the home tutor/govemess takes on the 
’para-teacher’ role when supervising lessons of the children from 
either print based materials or interactive lessons ' la School of the 
Air radio, telematics or satellite delivery modes. 

For the rural professional, it is important to work with any 
paraprofessional that is available. In some instances the 
professional may be required to train the paraprofessional. 

Some questions that arise concerning rural professionals working 
with paraprofessionals successfully are: 

1) How should paraprofessionals be recruited for rural areas? 

2) Who should be responsible for ensuring that the 
paraprofessionals are adequately trained? 

3) How could the work of paraprofessionals be monitored to 
ensure that they are not asked to work beyond their 
capabilities? 

5.0 Government 

Commonwealth and State governments have recognised the 
importance of providing professionals to the rural communities. 
Both levels of government operate targeted programs that focus on 
selecting potential professionals for rural appointments, assisting 
professionals to relocate into rural communities, supporting the 
work practices of the professionals and assisting with continuing 
education and training activities for these professional people. 

In education, the Commonwealth government has initiated a range 
of programs that seek to enhance the educational opportunities of 
students in rural locations through programs such as the National 
Country Areas Program, the Disadvantaged Schools Project and the 
Students-at-Risk program. Even though these programs are 
focussed on students, teachers indirectly receive considerable 
support through the allocation of resources, improvement in 
telecommunications technology and the reduction in professional 
isolation. 

At the State level in New South Wales the Rural Schools Plan 
(Metherell. 1989) has succeeded ir identifying and training pre- 
scrvice teachers for rural location*-. These graduates ensure the 
continuity of schools and their programs in rural areas. In both 
Queensland and New Sout i Wales the restructuring and 
decentralisation of distance education provision is another example 
of how state governments are commuted to principles of 
educational equity and access for all rural people. 

In medich'ie, the Royal Australian College of General Practitioners 
in association with the Commonwealth government operates the 
rural Vocational Training Program. In this program city trained 
doctors are offered the opportunity to participate in a rural general 
practice program that leads ultimately to becoming registered as a 
vocationally registered G P. This program was iniUated in response 
to political and social pressure resulting from the rural doctor 
shortage across Australia. 

In Canada, the provision of professionals in rural and northern 
areas is complicated by jurisdictional issues Licensing is very often 
provided by Provincial or Territorial governments and under the 
constitution the Federal government only can influence 
employmem patterns by offering financial incentives These take 
the (orni of special income tax deductions for service in northern 
latitudes and special northern living allowances to federal public 
servants Under the Department of Northern Affairs, the federal 
government has an obligation to provide medical and educational 
' services m the Territories Higher salaries for professionals and 
paraprofessionals are used to recruit people to .serve in these areas 

Kev questions that Federal and State governments need to address 
include - 
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1. How effective is the articulation between Federal and State 
funded programs? 

2 What forms of support are appropnate to a) recruit and b) 
retain professionals in these rural areas^ 

3 How can rural professionals provide advice, comment or 
feedback to State or Federal departments that are often 
thousands of kilometres away^ 

6.0 Induction and Mentorship 

The importance of induction and mentorship programs for 
beginning professionals has received attention in both urban and 
rural areas Mentorship has long been recognised as even more 
vital to beginning rural practitioners to overcome the tremendous 
feeling of professional isolation that they expenence in their first 
year. The literature lends overwhelming support for induction and 
mentorship programs for beginning teacher (Hirsh, 1990) Not 
only does the induction program benefit the beginning teacher but 
It also contributes to the professional development of the more 
experienced teacher who acts as a mentor tKillion. 1990) The 
British Columbia Government supplies some funding for districts 
that submit proposals for induction and mentorship programs. 

Originally, many programs, such as the Induction Program 
developed by the rural school district of Sunshine Coast, were 
programs developed and implemented by school districts The 
Sunshine Coast Induction Program, planned m conjunction with 
Malaspina College, w'as implemented m 1991 to meet the needs of 
new teachers m the district (Gleadow, 1992) The program 
included a distnct onentation day, three extra full insersace days, 
time to network with other teachers and an introduction to a wide 
variety of activities. The newer Mentorship programs are a result of 
the need for school-based programs rather than district-based. In 
the 1994 Nechako Mentorship program not only will new teachers 
be teamed with a compatible experienced teacher mentor but also 
mentorship is available to anyone who would like help due to- 

0 a new position or assignment, 

ii) new to the teaching profession (1-3 years); and 

iii) a specific area of difficulty. (Nechako Mentorship Committee, 
1994) 

The Northern Territory education department conducts an 
induction program for newly appointed teachers that consists of a 
one week program conducted immediately before the school tenn 
starts. Additionally for teachers appointed to remote Aboriginals 
schools, there is a follow up program at the end of Term 1. In 
other state departments of education, beginning teacher induction 
programs, induction programs for teachers new to the region and 
programs for newly appointed executive teachers are regular 
features of the human resource management programs. 

As Hirsh (1990) stated ‘Beginning teachers want to derive personal 
satisfaction from teaching to develop professional competence, and 
to acquire a sense of community security’. Mentorship programs in 
rural areas will begin to provide this ‘sense of community secunty’. 

Questions that rural administrators in all professions need to ask 
are: 

1) How can mentors be provided for new rural professionals? 

2) Who should be recruited as a mentor for a rural 
professionaP 

3) What agency should provide the funding for a Mentorship 
program? 

4) Should rural distncLs provide induction programs ,ls well as 
mentorship for newly nppoiiued professionals^ 

7.0 pTCScrvicc and Inservicc 

7.1 Prenervicc 

With the decentralisation of Teacher Education Progiams m Bnti.<^h 
Columbia there are several exemplary programs (or rural teachers 
For example, the East Kootenay Teacher Education Progiani ic a 
consortium program involving six rural school districts. East 
Kootenay Community ' ollege .ind the University of Victor i.i 



Students are recruited from the local distncis and receive all their 
training locally while completing a Bachelor of Education from the 
University of Victoria. Local instructors are teamed with UVic 
faculty members to deliver courses. In the 1994/95 academic year 
some of the courses will be delivered from campus through 
interactive television. All practica are completed in the local area; 
courses m Sociology include a rural component; methodology 
courses refer to locally developed curricular; and every effort is 
made by local distncis to hire the graduates from the program. 

In order for education students on-campus to learn about rural 
communities the B.C. Ministry' of Education has provided funding 
each year since 1990, for the publication of a booklet entitled 
Unique Opportunmes; Teaching m Rural Bnfish Columbia. Copies of 
the booklet are distributed to all education graduates from the 
three Bniish Columbia universities. Also, Rural On-Campus Days 
occur at the University of British Columbia and the University of 
Viaoria when rural school distnct personnel come to campus to 
speak to students and recruit them to complete their practica in 
rural areas 

Various rural Australian universities, such as Charles Sturt 
University, University of Southern Queensland, Edith Cowan 
University and James Cook University, have developed preservice 
education programs that have a spx:cific focus on preparing rural 
teachers These programs include typically on-campus courses that 
examine issues in rural sociology, teaching in rural and isolated 
schools, and using telecommunications technology in the design 
and delivery of lessons to remote sites (Boylan. 1994) Practical 
opportunities to engage in teaching rounds over a range of settings 
including smail schools, isolated schools, aboriginal schools and 
distance education centres compliment the on-campus 
components of these programs. 

More recently, the University of Queensland, Monash University 
and the University of New South Wales Medicine Faculties have 
insututed similar programs. Final year medicine students can select 
to undertake their resident’s year in a rural base hospital within 
their respective state. 

7.2 Inservice 

Many British Columbia inservice programs for rural professionals 
arc supplied through the Knowledge Network, a provincially 
funded television network. Programs are designed by government 
agencies, universities and colleges and are able to be received 
throughout B.C. via satellite or on a cablevision channel. Programs 
arc both for credit towards degrees and for non-credit Professional 
Development or diploma programs. Interactive television is also 
available in many northern communities through the regional 
colleges. A similar program for he.ilih providers has been 
established recently in Australia using Commonwealth funding. 
Satellite technology is used to deliver continuing education 
programs to rural health practitioners. 

Several Issues are entwined in the inservice and continuing 
education variable for rural professionals One central issue ts 
whether it should be mandatory or voluntary In education, social 
work, medicine and nursing in Australia continuing education is 
voluntary. In the legal profesion it is mandatory This can create 
many anomalies. For example, Boylan tl99l) found in his study of 
long-suymg rural teachers 40.2% had completed a 2 year Teachers 
Ccnificate, 27.6% had completed a 3 year Diploma of Teaching 
and the balance (32.4%) completed a 4 year qualifications as their 
initial teacher preparation. Yet 72 9% reported that they had 
undertaken no further tertiary studies Many had participated in 
short 1 - 3 day inservicc courses but many had not. This finding 
raises the question of the professic'nalism of the practitioner. 

In Australia continuing education of nurses is voluntary The 
responsibility to mainlain up to date knowledge, competencies and 
skills resides wuh the individual. This issue has received a 
significant amount of interest ov'cr the past 5 years. Rather than 
introduce mandatory inservicc programs for nurses strategics that 
have been developed include 

0 establishing Centres for Professional Development in Health 
Scicntes HLisc. 1990), 
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n) creating a model lor Nursinii Practice Career developed by the 
South Australian Health Commission (Gaston. N89). 

lii) legislating through the Training Guarantee Act (1990) that 
employers must spend I 25% of their budget on staff 
professional development. 

iv) using award restructuring and multiskilling as means of 
promoting continuing education of nurses (Lok. 1992); and 

v) establishing Rural health Training units to provide continuing 
education programs to rural health professionals, including 
nurses, in rural and isolated locations. 

It should be noted that in the USA. nineteen states require 
mandatorv- participation in nurse continuing education programs 
for licence renewal and continuing to be able to practise 
(Schlosser, Jones and Whatley. 1993) 

Currently, the legal profession in New South Wales requires every 
solicitor to undertake 30 hours of continuing education each year 
to maintain the right to practise Developments are occurring in 
the medicine area whereby those general practitioners who wish to 
maintain them vocationally registered G P status will he required 
to gain 170 points ot accreditation based on continuing education 
points (150) and practice assessment points (20) over each three 
year period 

Many questions arise concerning the issue of preservice and 
inservice programs 

1) How' can programs delivered at an urban university be 
adapted to the needs of rural pr.ictiiioners? 

2) Who should be selected to teach in programs for rural 
practitioners? 

3) What aspects of rural sociology could be included in 
professional programs^ 

4) How could preserv'ice and inservice programs be linked with 
mentorship? 

5) Should participation in inservice education be a mandatory 
or voluntary component of continuing registration for the 
professional? 

6) What are appropnate ways of pro\nding access to continuing 
educauon for rural professionals? 

Introduction to discussion groups 

Every jurisdiction has to work within their owm frames of 
reference, whether they be constitutional or financial. One of the 
objectives for the discussion groups that follows this keynote 
presentation will be to canvass local, regional and international 
opinions related to the problems of the Education and Training for 
Rural Teachers and Professionals It is only through opportunities 
such as this conference that w'e can share strategies to address the 
issues that have been identified We can take advantage of our 
shared knowledge o> common problems and thus plan future 
directions on a more far reaching global scale. 

In the remaining one and a half hours of our discussion session, 
we have provided some questions for each sub-group to consider 
We suggest that each sub-group starts with these questions and 



then adds other questions that relate to the particular variable from 

Figure 1. We look forward to hearing how your sub-group has 

addressed these and other questions. 
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RURAL ISOLATION: TECHNOLOGIES FOR THE DELIVERY OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Roy Lundin — Australia 
ABSTR/\CT 

In spue of there being talk ol ,i ^hnnkmg pl.inct and of ihc glolial village, there remain several limitanoas to the delivery of education and training in 
the rural and isolate areas ol Australia There arc. however, continual devek’pnicnLs in eommunication.s and information technologies, coupled with 
decreasing tosts, and in the respon.se ol educational insiiuitions which should provide all jx'ople regardless ol liKation with easy and full access to 
education and trainmg opportunities What are ihe.*^ development.s? Wh,ii«are the vkuI and economic prc.ssurcs wliith require that this access be 
provided? Whai ,uc the inlrasiniuures that need to he developed to ensure aue^s? What are the barners ici such access? 1 hes pajxr will provide an 
overview of the delivery ('piioris ih.it exisi ,ind raise the wsues rel.Ued to these questions lor all participants in the group to disatss 
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1. TYPES OF TECHNOLOGY OPTIONS FOR FLEXIBLE 
DELIVERY 

Some common concepts and tcrminolo^ are required to ensure a 
common understandinf, of the discussion in ihis paper Because 
this IS an emergimj field, a vanety of lerminology is evolving for 
the same kinds of technology and practices The following 
definitions and descriptions are based' on examples from the 
literature and practice in Australia and overseas 

Each type of technology or medium h.is specilic attributes which 
give It Its power or effectiveness lor cenain purposes. Knowledge 
of these attributes will enable teachers and professional 
development program providers to design learning activities with 
strategies that make the most of these unique attnbutes It is on 
this basis that categories and definitions must he formulated 

The term ’technology’ has several uses in everyday language It is 
frequently used to include the hardware that we design, construct 
and use - the artefacts of our society It is also used to describe a 
class of processes that are algonthmic in nature -■ techniques lor 
achievang certain outcomes Frequently, these processes are used 
to produce artefacts/hardware. A third use is concerned with forms 
of organisation - networks, business and nianufactunng structures 
that exist to support the production of artefacts and the use ol 
algorithmic processes. These lorms ol organisation \,global 
corporations, assembly lines, quail tv circles. etc> only exist because 
of the artelacLs and processes. The three lorms' ol technology are 
symbiotic in nature, each feeding on and supporting the others 

There are two main categories of communications and inforn^tion 
technoloi^' 

♦ distributive - postal services 

- broadcast radio 

- broadcast television 

- narrowcast radio or television 

- simulcasting 

• interactive - telecommunications-based interactive 

communications and information technology 
such as teleconferencing (audio, audiographic 
and video), 

• computer-mediated communication(CMC), 

both real time (synchronous) and delayed 
(asynchronous), such as email, bulletin 
boards, computer-text conferencing, 
lisLservers, file transfer, access to databases 
and so on. 

“ in-house workstation or computer-based 

Interactive Multimedia (IMM) systems, 
including laser disk and CD- ROM systems 

'Distributive' implies one way delivery with no immediate 
interaction between teacher/presenter and learners or among 
learners What interaction that may occur is limited and usually 
subject to considerable delay. ’Interactive’ refers to delivery modes 
which provide for immediate interaction among all participants in 
vanous ways, although with computer-mediated communication 
(CMC) this IS usually asynchronous and therefore slightly delayed, 
but this can be seen as an advantage of this mode With iMM, 
'interactive' refers to the extent to which the user can engage with 
the courseware, and the nature of that etigagemcnt 

These types of technology are classified in this manner because ol 
the implications of each category for design, production, delivery 
and costs of programs, particularly in terms of pedagogy and 
suppori services The two categories, however, are not mutually 
exclusive in that various media may be combined, and the s.ime 
transmission conduits can be used lor bc>ih geneial educational 
and non-educational purposes, as well as for distributive and 
interactive programs 

2. DISTRIBUTIVE MODES 

Correspondence education, on us own. ha*; been loiind lo he a 
second-best methc^d ol teai hiiu’ lor <;eveial reasons 



♦ There is a complete dependence on wruten correspondence 
lessons being sent to students by post, which results m a time 
lag of three to six weeks for the turn-around time for feedback 
on assignment work, or for requests for books from a library. 

♦ There is little or no opportunity for live interaction between 
students and lecturers or students and students, except for 
individual telephone calls often at student expense, (and this is 
often impossible during daytime m any case), costly 
vacation/residential schools in some cases, or expensive 
lecturers' visits to regional centres. 

♦ There is little or no opportuimy for students to benelit 
educationally from live group interaction with ihcir colleagues 
enrolled in the same subject. 

What has occurred over the years is that ‘correspondence 
education was provided as a second best alternative for students 
not able to attend school or ternary institutions simply because of 
geographical distance. Then it became possible to use audiov'isual. 
conimuiiications and information technology to enhance those 
correspondence courses. Also, adequate, specially selected 
‘readings' were included to ensure there was less disadvantage due 
to not having access to a library. This may be described as a 
deficiency' model of distance education, where the use of 
resources/tcclinologies was an atlcmpi to make up for what was 
hc'ing missed by external' students not able to attend live classes 
In recent years, however, distance education has attained a value 
added model which has to some exieiit resulted in the ’internal or 
on-campus students actually being disadvantaged due to not 
having easy access to these same well-prepared resources. For this 
reason, the distance education/open learning/flexible delivery 
approach is now seen as being as applicable to on<ampus students 
as for off-campus students 

Broadcast radio and television have been used for the delivery of 
both formal and informal education and training for many years 
around the world. In addition to broaucast, there is narrowcast 
radio or television which is so called because the transmission is 
aimed at a specific group of people rather than to the public, in 
general. There is also the enhancement of providing both radio and 
television programs simultaneously, presumably to enhance the 
audio, which is referred to as simulcasting 

There have been two significant developments in Australia with 
regard to broadcast television. Firstly, the Open Learning Agency 
of Australia Ltd. (OLAA), which was established through Monash 
University svith federal government funding, uses the ABC for the 
broadcast television delivery of several of its undergraduate 
university subjects. The major advantage of this is that the ABC is 
the only delis'ery agency of its kind, in addition to Australia Post, 
which can provide nearly 100% coverage of the Australian 
population and, therefore, provide the most comprehensive access. 
In addition, as a result of the ABCs venture into South East Asia 
using the Indonesian Palapa satellite, these courses are now 
destined for overseas delivery The second initiative is the 
Wollongong University Post-Graduate Education (PAGE) 
Consortium which has adopted the same kind of model as the 
OLAA using 5B5 for television transmission. 

Normally, however, except for 'talk back radio and television, this 
distributive mode assumes that there is no immediate interaction 
among presenters and learners, but there may be delayed 
interaction through correspondence and telephone, or there ma\ 
be other oppc>rtunities for live interaction provided in the context 
of an overall program or as desenbed alwve. 

3. INTERACTIVE MODFS 

3.1 Teleconferencing' is a generic, term which encomp.asscs all 
forms of interactive communication using electronic 
telecommunications between individuals and groups In the early 
day^^ of the technology this term included some reference to 
participants being at a distance Iron; each other, and to a great 
extent this is still the case in most teleconlerenccs. but geographic 
distance is no longer a mam element or requirement lor taking 
advamai’e ol uiecoiilereiKing 
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Following arc hncf descnpiions of six types of teleconferencing 
3.1.1 Audioconfcrcncing 

Audioconferencing uses the telephone system for voice-only links 
between individuals and groups There arc various terms used for 
this type of teleconferencing such as a ‘conference call' and, in the 
Australian media, a ‘telephone hook-up'. The key items of 
equipment arc loudspeaker telephones for hands-free and group 
participation at any given sue and electronic bridges which 
connect any number of telephone lines together for simultaneous 
interaction 

The benefits, in terms of access, effectiveness and cost benefits for 
teaching, learning and organisational communications, have been 
well established throughout the world It is the most accessible 
interactive medium available and it can provide major economies 
of scale if the programs are designed appropriately and there is 
adequate local support Individuals and groups can be involved; 
subject specialists can be brought in for guest presentations; it is 
quicker to organise and set up than any other mode of delivery 
When print, graphics and other audiovisual materials are 
provided, audioconferencing can be as complete as a face-to-face 
expenence Audioconferencing is also a major component ol the 
audiographics’ mode discussed below 

If the audioconferencing traffic warrants it. a school or cluster of 
schools may wish to consider purchasing us own 
audioconferencinc bridge This has been ihe case in Victorian siaie 
schools and the ACT Catholic schools The ‘ConferLink t' bndge 
which links the calling sue wiih five oihers can be purchased for 
about S^OOO On top of this is the cost of the la^tallation of five 
telephone lines C5 x $250 = $1250) and their annual rental, plus 
the cost of the calls made. A cost analysis will need to be 
undertaken to determine whether the audioconlerencing traffic 
would warrant the purchase of a bridge Each school should have 
at least one conference phone/terminal (about $500 to $1200 or 
52000 each depending on type), as a first measure. 

Many schools, both government and non-government, already 
have a loudspeaker telephone; some pnncipals have them in their 
offices. There is no way of assessing how common these are in 
schools. In every community there can also be found such 
telephones and in many cases they can be borrowed for special 
occasions. All of the 37 Queensland Open Learning Centres and all 
Education and School Support Centres have audioconferencing 
facilities. In several regions, all state schools have been provided 
with loudspeaker telephones All non-metropolitan state schools in 
SA have had loudspeaker phones for over 10 years uhe ‘DUCT. 
Diverse Use of Communication Technologies). Similar patterns can 
be found in the other states and territones. 

Use of audioconferencing is widespread amongst schools 
throughout every other state for the whole range of applications 
Teacher-librarians through the School Library Association of 
Queensland (SLAQ) began using audioconferencing for 
professional development programs in 1983 and have continued 
the practice, as well as extending it nationally, for government and 
non-government members alike. Also in Queensland, special 
applications with school students have included linking with 
children V literature authors lo inter\new them on their writings 
Regional officers and Education Departments' head office 
personnel have been using audioconferencing regularly for almost 
10 years South Australian schools have hcen able to demonstrate 
Its use for distance education in every aspect of ihe curriculum, 
including music, typing, LOTE, social studies, and so on. as well as 
for staff professional development 

Audioconlerencing i? one of the most feasible ('piions for leaching 
and learning at a distance m terms ol both tost and the preparation 
required for presenters and learners Sharing of expertise among 
principals can commence inimeduuely using this form of linking 
with minimal expendiiure or reorganisaiion Principals' 
associations should also consider making it policy that com mu tees, 
prc'iject teams and other .ultnimstrativeyorganis.iiional groups use 
audioconlereming as a riiaiier ol course Telecom s ConlerLink 
t»ervice is ilie only public audioconlerencing service available 
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There is the need for some training to ensure good practices are 
implemented from the start. 

3.1.2 Audiographics conferencing 

This mode also uses the telephone system or a very narrow band of 
telecommunications to transmit graphics and other visual images 
such as scanned still pictures. It is usually combined with an 
audioconference and may even use the same audio bridges for 
multipoint links, so that it has been referred to as enhanced 
audio’ Devices used include facsimiles, writing tablets or 
telewriters, electronic blackboards and whiteboards, freeze-frame 
or slow scan video, optical scanners and remote-controlled slide 
projectors. The latest addition is the ‘Electroboard' or Liveboard 
which permits interaction w’lth a computer on a large touch-screen 
which can be multipointed through a data bndge. 

In the past ten years most of these single-function units have 
become merged with integrated microcomputer systems which 
permit real-time multipoint sharing of graphics and other 
applications software among all participants. In some countries, 
including pans of Australia, the term ‘telematics' has gained some 
prominence to refer to the audiographic configuration of 
microcomputer-facsimiie-loudspeaker telephone as a 
teaching/learning station, although ‘telematics’ may refer to the 
whole range of telecommunications technology in some of the 
literature. 

Computer-based audiographics provides the opportunity for real 
time (synchronous) graphics interaction combined with 
audioconferencing using the telephone network. This means that 
the cost of transmission is relatively low, but the preparation of 
materials is more involved than with audioconferencing alone and 
may require computer skills that are not commonly available. Also, 
because of the nature of computer-modem links, most software for 
audiographics provided for only a limited number of sues to be 
linked simultaneously. However, the MS-DOS Vis-a-vis softw'are 
and the Electroboard system can link 32 or 64 sites simultaneously 
through a data bridge. 

The Queensland Open Learning Network has provided 
audiographics systems in 20 of its Open Learning Centres, based 
on the Vis-a-vis software, and can provide a bridging service as 
well. The Queensland Rural Health Education Network has many 
sites equipped with the same system. About 300 Victorian schools 
have audiographic systems in place, based on the Macintosh- 
facsimile-loudspeaker telephone combination and this has been 
used extensively for curriculum sharing since 1988. Queensland 
has 23 classrooms with the same combination of technologies 
through a project called ‘TeleLearning’. Western Australia is 
implementing the same system for the teaching of Japanese 
language for primary schools The Northern Territory has a 
number of schools using Macintosh based audiographics systems 
as well. These state systems are using an Australian software 
product called Electronic Classroom to enable the Macintosh 
computers to interact in up to four locations simultaneously 

I iiis form of audiographics is not only effective and feasible in the 
short term, u provides the basis for migration to desk-top 
computer videoconferencing as the technology evolves That is. 
with the advent of computer-based videoconferencing at a 
relatively low price, it is likely that the audiographics functions will 
grow into and be used to support such videoconferencing rather 
than be seen as a service in its own right This form interschool 
net? working/sharing is therefore not only economical but will 
provide the basis for medium to long term developments in the 
technology 

Exjvnetiu* h.tsetl on the TeleLearning trials in Queensland and the 
Telematics systems in Vkioria lound that the teachers and stiuieius 
involved had no difficulty in adjusting to this form of 
teachingVlearning Indeed ii was determined that teachers who 
engaged in these projects L>und that their face-to-face classroom 
. teaching improved significantly Deakin University has adopted 
t ompuier-hased audiograpliKs as part of their teacher training and 
have used it for teaching practice sessions 

AiidK'gr.iphics .systenvs niav be considered as a local' type ol C.MC 
111 ih.'l ilu v Miiul.u ict hnol(>gu“' and can link in with ihe 
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j;eneral computer-mediated communication tCMC) and interactive 
multimedia tlMM> opuons which arc discussed below In ihe shon 
term, it would be advisable lor principals to look at 
audioconfcrencint; and audioi»raphics plus computer-mediated 
communications as the first steps to electronic neiworkim; 

3.1.3 Computer-te.xt conferencing 

This form of communication has been traditionally called 
computer conferencing’, but at present it is usually restricted to 
text only and in this way it differs from computer-based 
audiographics and computer-based videoconferencing systems It 
uses^specialised software which provides several more functions 
and controls than electronic mail or bulletin boards, but it uses the 
same technology that is, microcomputers and modems 
communicating using a local area network, specialised 
telecommunications or through the telephone system using a 
computer to manage the communication Although some 
computer-text conferencing software permits synchronous (real 
lime ‘chat mode’) communication, the difference between this and 
other forms of teleconferencing is that it is mainly asynchronous 
and this attribute gives it its power, especially for international 
conferencing and communication among busy professionals. This 
form of communication may also be included m computer- 
mediated communication (CMO as indicated below 

3.1.4 Interactive Satellite Television 

The one-way satellite deliv<*ry of live ndeo with tw'o-way voice 
interaction m the telephone system has been used widely overseas 
and in Australia for curriculum delivery and professional 
development In fact, aside from print and face-io-f,ice. interactive 
satellite is the single most used technology for deliverv' of all levels 
of education and training in North America and Europe 

The cost of satellite videoconferencing delivery is based on the 
satellite charge of about S2000 to S3000 per hour, plus the cost of 
hiring the transmitting studio and receiving venues. Costs can vary 
depending on the time of day and whether bulk time is purchased. 
Pre-production is far more involved and costly than for 
audioconferencing or compressed videoconferencing. The crucial 
question with regard to this mode of delivery is whether 
economies of scale can be achieved, and expenence shows that an 
audience of at least 300 or more is needed to make this form of 
delivery cost-effective 

Skychannel is a major commercial national carrier for this type 
delivery with about 7000 receiving sues in the pubs and clubs 
across the country. The federal Department of Social Security also 
has a network in place comprising 120 receiving sites in their 
offices throughout Australia In WA. the Golden Wesi Network 
reaches about 98% of the population outside of Perth, and with 
the Edith Cowan University initiative the programs can be made 
available in the Perth region as well (‘Perth Educational Television 
- PET) Edith Cowan University now produces about four hours of 
teachers’ professional development this way each Fr.day 

In Victoria. Telecom has acquired Vistei (previously the Victorian 
government service) and the Victorian Directorate of School 
Education has just committed S4 million to provide a receiving 
dish for every' one of its 2000 schools It intends to use this state 
system for staff professional development, corporate 
bricfings/inlormation and curriculum delivery During 1993 the 
Victorian Directorate of Stliool Education produced over lOO 
hours of programming, ituluding a course for teachers of Japanese 
Cost analysis on some of the programs reveals a cost ol between 
$5 00 and $10 00 per teacher for this form of professional 
development with the outcomes being as gootl tor faio-ro- 
face seminars arid workshops 

The Open Train g and Education Network tOTEN) in N$\V i-. 
transmuting satellite programs to 70 TAPE sues and some 
nationally, the NSW Schools o( Distance Education have merged 
with It and OTF.N is now in ilie preuess of providing all lomvs ot 
cumculum and prolccssional dcvelopmeni progranvs tor schools as 
well In 1993, for example, a senes of ten live interactive programs 
on Munugmg /or Quulifv was received by 300 panic ipant^' acioss 
Australia, including bb pmuipab in the Rot hhampton region A 



videotaped version will be transmuted in March 1994 OTEN is 
producing ahoui four hours of original programming per week 

The TSNll network in Queensland, operated by the state 
government, goes to about 300 public and semi-public sues, 
including several state schools In recent times there have been 
fewer than 10 hours a week being produced, mainly because there 
IS no contiguous network on the ground for any specific group of 
users. However, new developments indicate that all Open Learning 
Centres are being provided with receiving dishes, all major 
hospitals in Queensland will be acquinng receiving equipment and 
moves are underway in the Education Department to reciew the 
use of satellite as well as other technologies for school applications. 

Four o( the state based satellite prociders and carriers CQld, NSW, 
Victona and WA) have started to collaborate on national delivery 
of professional development and other kinds of education and 
training programs and could prove to be a more affordable option 
than Skychannel in the near future, probably during 1995-96 

Educators and trainers should keep a watching brief on these 
developments and be prepared to respond in terms of acquiring 
the receiving equipment in their schools as programs become 
available Reports from the Victorian and NSW Ministries of 
School Education indicate that a number of schools have already 
done so independently The main issue here is the lack of ad^^sory 
information for schools with regard to the acquisition of 
equipment to ensure both compatibility and flexibility It shou'd 
be noted, for example, that satellite receiving dishes need tc be 
purchased with a 'steering' mechanism so that the dish can be 
rotated, repointed, to the various Optus satellites. For example, 
TSN 1 1 and the ABC transmit via different satellites. 

The design and conduct of teachm^earning programs using the 
interactive satellite delivery option requires not only pre- 
production and some professional assistance, hut requires certain 
protocols and techniques to ensure effective participation by all 
those attending the various sites. The key elements to making the 
programs successful are the opportunities ^or interaction at the 
local site level and through the telephone line to the presenters at 
the originating site, but even more importantly through the 
effectiveness of the local site facilitator in providing local 
'wraparound' for the participants/learners. The National 
Universities Teleconferencing Network (NUTN) in the USA has 
produced a set of standards for the application of interactive 
satellite television. 

It is predicted that in the near future there w'lll be an increase in 
the adoption of a 'subscription model* hosed on a fee per site (on a 
sliding scale, if necessary, depending on the size of the 
school/cnmmumty) This is due to the devolution of authority and 
budgeting to schools in the state systems. Schools will then be in a 
position to determine which curriculum or professional 
development programs they wish to subscribe to and bring into 
the school. It may then also be up to the school to act as a local 
broker to resell the seats lo local participants to recoup the fee and. 
perhaps, make a profit. This model is very common in the USA 
and Canada where schools and school districts subscribe to a 
satellite service to ensure a complete coverage of curriculum 
subjects for all their students This option is used when the 
number of students who wish to take a specialised subject (eg 
Latin or Advanced Phys'cs) is too small to warrant employing a full 
time teacher. One example of this type of service is die Tl-IN 
network which has 16 full lime teachers teaching over four 
channels transmuted out of San Antonio. Texas. During the 
summer months, particularly, the same infrastructure is used to 
(irovide siaff professional development on a subscription basis and 
national prourams iisini; the best expertise available can cost about 
$12 per teacher lor a full dav workshop 

With satellite rcceivini; dishes and other necessary equipment 
costing ahuui $3000, it is feasible for a school lo acquire these 
However, at this stage there is very little school level airruulum 
hc-irni delivered via satellite and professional development 
piograms are just beginning to he developed tor this lorm o( 
deliver^' li is expected thai satellite delivery- will grow sigmlicantly 
,H'er the next two to five years 
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3.1.5 Analogue videoconferencing 

This mode involves lull motion inieraciive visual and audio 
communication using television systems such as optical fibre or 
cable, satellite, microwave, infrared or VHP radio signals lo 
transmit the signals. Bridging more than two sues is usually 
difficult without very sophisticated switching equipment. The 
advantage of this form is that high quality video is transmitted 

The Catholic Education Office. Canberra and Goulburn, has now 
put in place a new initiative Secondary Open Learning Access 
Network (SOLAN) This project is based on microwave technolog)' 
which prOMdes interactive videoconferencing at a reasonable cost 
to five systemic and three non-systemic Catholic High Schools and 
Colleges in the ACT It provides an interactive leaching network 
that enables schools to access and share specialist educational 
offerings using distance learning techniques. 

Another example is in Queensland where the Open Access Centre 
IS trailing in the Central Region the use of \HF radio to transmit 
interactive videoconferencing The range is up to 120 kilometres 
and it IS literally free aside from the basic equipment Users require 
an amateur radio license to transmit. 

3.1.6 Compressed videoconferencing 

There have been three maior developmenis in recent years w'hich 
make videoconferencing a' feasible option for education. Firstly, 
the development of codecs uoder-decoders^ enable ihe video 
signals to be compressed A codec is computer-like in that it 
diguiscs the video input, compresses it and then transmits it via 
the ISDN network, a special serv'ice of the telecommunication 
carriers using the telephone network. The process allows the video 
signal to be transmitted along the equivalent of one or two 
telephone lines, whereas the normal analogue video which we see 
at home requires bandwidth equivalent to 1200 telephone lines. 
This compression saves cost and permits considerable flexibility 
with regard to the place and time for teleconferencing because it is 
much like a dial-up telephone call. Secondly, videoconferencing 
bndges now permit several sites to be linked simultaneously, like 
audioconferences. Finally, it is possible to link all forms of video 
devices (cameras, vcr. graphics scanners, etc) and computers 
through the technology. 

Compressed videoconferencing naay operate either on a point-to- 
point or multipoint basis where sues can be bridged through a 
'Multipoint Control Unit' (MCU) (See diagrams, p 21) There are 
about 200 compressed videoconferencing sites in Australia and of 
these over 100 are in educational establishments The number of 
sites will likely double by the end of 19*^4 

The Queensland netw'ork compnses 23 sues of which four belong 
to the Queensland government, four to the University of Central 
Queensland and 15 to the TAFE sector ('Videolinq') During 1994 
a trial involving Doomagee linked to Cairns and the NT Tanamai 
Netw’ork is underw'ay One application by the Education 
Department has been for interviewing principals for promotion 
without flying them to Brisbane This system will be available 
during 1994 for trailing but there are costs involved for users 
outside of the TAFE system. 

South Australian TAFE has the most well established network of 
1 I sues and 40 to 50 hours of training are being delivered per 
week. It has proven very successful in a range of courses, including 
both theoretical and practical skills development The deaf have 
also found u a powerful wav to communicate face-to-face' over 
distances using sign language 

Western Australia has also been considering a network of 
vulecxonferencing terminals and these will be associated with their 
23 community ielecenires' or open learning centres which are 
being combined with the lelecouage concept (where people from 
the community can export weirk ihrcnigh the various technologies) 

The cost of teiminal equipment has been dropping ratlier 
dramatically A 'room' system comprising a codec (coder-decoder! 
with video monitor and related ec|uipment w«is between $100,000 
and $150,OCX) during 1990-92 In mid-1993 this Iuls dropped lo 
about half that aiuc^unt and is destined to droj-) even further ewer 
the next couple v\ wars 
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A more dramatic devclopmeni m mid- 1993 has been the 
imrodaciion of both IBM and Apple Macintosh computer-based 
videoconferencing systems at a cost of about $13,000. These will 
become more widespread than the room systems and eventually 
form the basis of a totally integrated work and home 
communications unit There are tw'O limitations of the desktop 
videoconferencing sy'stems at present, firstly, they operate on only 
a quarter of the size of a normal screen, even when projected on 
the large screen, and therefore provide a rather small picture 
suitable for only two or three people to view at a site; and 
secondly, most are not yet compatible with the room systems The 
technology is expected to improve significantly over the next two 
years. 

There are no consistent charges yet with regard to the use of site 
facilities, but in Queensland the fee has been set at $200 per sue 
per hour The line charges are twice the STD and ISD rates or 
about $70 per hour for the maximum distance m Australia and 
about $400 per hour for oveseas links The bridge fee for 3 or 
more sites to be linked is $75 per port (.line in) per hour. 

Although the same kinds of techniques apply to compressed • 
videoconferencing as to audioconferencing, there are many more 
possibiluies for immediate visual inputs (graphics, slides, vcr, 
computer) as well as audio (eg telephone link in, audio tapes, etc.) 

<0 that preparation of programs can be more extended and require 
more resources if a range of these options are to be properly 
exploited On the simplest level, however, it is possible lo simply 
show up and talk to each other or hold a meeting as if everyone 
were in the same room. 

.An application which is becoming common is the use of 
compressed videoconferencing to bring into a state or national 
conference a guest speaker from overseas. This can be achieved for 
about S400 per hour for line charges, plus any charges for the use 
of the facilities at each site By using large screen projectors and 
wireless microphones linked into the PA system it is possible for 
anyone in a large audience to ask questions directly of the 
presenter. 

It is also possible to combine the use of compressed 
videoconferencing and interactive satellite videoconferencing. This 
has the advantage of being able to bring into a program either a 
guest presenter from somewhere in Australia or overseas, or to 
have a panel of specialists participants in a number of sues 
which can see and hear each other and for that interchange to be 
then transmitted throughout the country, with the option of 
telephone interaction still available from those sites Obviously, the 
more complex the technical arrangements the more costly the 
episode becomes and the more difficult it becomes to organise and 
control. 

At the present costs and level of technological development it is 
probably not feasible for most schools to consider purchasing this 
type of technology in the short term, although at least one school 
in WA has put a system in place It should, however, be a 
consideration if the computer-based audiographics equipment is 
purchased to ensure migration to videoconferencing in the near 
future. 

Having clarified these various types of teleconferencing, it is now 
necessary to say that all of them are converging onto the 
microcomputer so that one reads of desk-top teleconferencing of 
dll kinds being a reality This is the result of video codecs, digitised 
audio and ISDN access being based on computer chips and cards 
When that configuration i? combined with satellite transmission 
and large-screen projection devices it is predictable that dial-up, 
multi-point, multimedia teleconferencing will be widely available 
within the next five years or so 

3.2 Computer-meditated communication (CMC) 

There are at least five different types of servue relevant to 
principals, their professional associations and schools, generally, 
that can be made available through such a system 

• electronic mail (email), 

• bulletin boartls, 

• (l.uab.r.e/librarv .u t e'^v, 
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• computer-text conferencmt;. and 

• file transfer. 

Computer-text conferencing and audiographic forms of CMC have 
Ixen discussed briefly above as forms of teleconferencing 

For organisational communications, email and bulletin boards are 
effective and inexpensive means of communications Also, the 
asynchronous nature of the communication means that busy 
people can dial-up when it suits them to receive/send messages, In 
schools this is particularly important to overcome the timetable 
and timing problems inherent in synchronous teleconferencing 
systems For principals this would appear to be an ideal form of 
communication for both formal and informal networking. 

Through existing networks (eg Nexus. AARNet and Internet) ii is 
possible now to access libraries anywhere in the world, to 
subsenbe to electronic journals, to enrol and take courses from a 
number of universities and. to a limited extent with specialised 
access and software, to engage in real time videoconferencing. 

3,3 Interactive Multimedia (IMM) 

IMM courseware incorporates computer-based delivery of 
information in a range of forms which may include text, graphic, 
sound, video (still or f\ill motion), hence the multimedia’ 
descriptor It also usually provides the user with a range of ways of 
interacting with the material it contains and provides responses to 
user input in a manner appropnatc to that input and the objectives 
of the material, hence ’interactive’ There are several ways in which 
this type of program can be stored and delivered such as laserdisk. 
CD-ROM and CDl as well as on hard disk drives and online 
serv'ers. 



4. CRITERIA FOR CHOOSING DELIVERY OPTIONS 

The choice of technology delivery options should be based on four 
decision-making considerations: 

• needs of the learners 

• objectives of the program and nature of the content 

• choice of the provider/presenter/teacher 

• feasibility of the options 

The detailed criteria for determination of technology are as follow's. 
Seeds of the learners 

Personal needs’ age. gender, abilities, learning styles, nature of 
employment and work patterns, nature of isolation, special 
personal needs, home responsibilities 

Access needs location, distribution (geographic), disability, 
number (total and configuration of distribution), fces/costs to 
the learner. 

Choice, types of programs/courses available, place, pace. time, 
timing, duration, indmdual or cohort preference 

Objectives of the program and nature of the content 

Interaction and participation needs, level and type of interaction 
required among students and lecturers such as live ( le 
synchronous immediate/real time) versus delayed 
(asynchronous) interaction, level and type of student 
superv'ision required, optimum dass size. 

Content needs need for audio, need for visual component, eg 
still graphics, colour and motion, type of knowledge, skills and 
atliiiides needed to be acquirctl anti denionstraicd bv the 
learners 



Choice of the provi Jer/prcsentcr 
Lecturer s choice of mode 
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Fea.sibi(ity of the options 

Access to equipment and systems for production and delivery 

Costs and availability of funds for production and delivery 

Local support for learners (eg tutoring, learning centres, 
information). 

Institutional suoport (eg library services, production services, 
administration services). 

Regardless of the sophistication of the technology, the quality of 
coursew'are and/or the quality of the educational experiences 
supported should be the major determinant for the 
implementation of any technology. 



5. APPLICATIONS OF DELIVERY TECHNOLOGIES 

There are many other terms in the literature referring to 
telecommunications, teleconferencing and technologies which 
really indicate types of applications rather than distinct t>'pes of 
teleconferencing. The prefix ’tele’ is being added to many other 
w'ords now to indicate the technology forms of communication: for 
example, telemedicine, telework, telecommuting, teleleaming. 
tele-training, tele-education, tele-meetings, tele-interviews, 
telemanagement, just to name a few. 

Applications can be thought of in six categories 

• Education/training: that is. active teaching and learning With 
interactive technologies it is possible to impon education and 
training to the learning setting (eg the pnncipals’ home, office 
or a learning support centre) as well as to export it (’distance 
teaching’), although the distinction between internal and 
external studies is now becoming a moot point. Furthermore, 
interactive technologies can empower learners to send as well as 
receive and to initiate their own professional peer-to-peer self- 
help links. With regard to professional development, using 
vanous delivery technologies not only facilitates equity of access 
to activities, it also can ensure the viability of some programs 
through economies of scale over a greater number of schools. 
Principals in small schools in the far north Gulf area of 
Queensland meet via audioconferencing every week on a 
Thursday afternoon to discuss common issues and provide 
peer-to-peer support. Professional development for teachers in 
Victoria is delivered by interactive satellite television on a 
regular basis. Edith Cow'an University provides about four 
hours of teachers’ professional development via satellite 
television every Friday 

It should be mentioned here also that the use of the same 
infrastructures can apply to the sharing of common curriculum 
components and expertise. That is. expertise in one school or 
system can be used through the technology to deliver 
curriculum to students in other schools or systems: students 
themselves may also network and cooperate in their learning. 
For example: a music teacher in a Catholic pnmary school in 
Bundaberg has been teaching music via audioconferencing to 
children in another school in Monto; a high school mathematics 
teacher in Longreach is using Macintosh based audiographics to 
teach a single year 1 1 student in Winton; students all over 
Australia with access to ’Computer Pals Around the World' have 
been engaged in cooperative environmental projects; students 
with access to Keylink and Nexus electronic mail have 
interacted with Children's literature authors; Interactive Satellite 
Television is being used by schools in a number of states for the 
delivery of Japanese language 

• Administration/management: this includes meetings, 
inter\'iews, briefings, project management, curriculum planning 
and development, product promotion and courseware 
production, etc. Administrative groups, committees and project 
teams are finding interactive technologies result in greater 
psoductivity and significant cost savings W'hen used effectively 
Professional associations with widely distributed membership 
have found that members can not only receive better services 
but tan become involved in the activities ol the association 
icgartlless ol location CommumcatiorLs technology can assist in 
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neiworkinii people, e^ pnncip.ils, bej»innim» tenchers, uwcher- 
libraruns, compuier speaaliSLS. eic, who have common j;oals or 
needs wiih a vie^ to coordinating their work and providing 
specialist and p-.er-to-peer support. It can also assist in the 
senior administrators of systems providing briefings on policies 
and developments; for example, the Director of School 
Education in Victoria uses interactive satellite television to brief 
principals and teachers across the state simultaneously on 
policy developments Regional directors of education in 
Queensland have met by audioconferencing for a number of 
years 

Services: support services from specialists for such things as 
guidance, health services, legal advice, social and welfare 
services, counselling, advisory assistance, emergency services 
and information, eg databases, can he improved through the 
use of technologies Expensive resources or services can also be 
shared among cluster schools and this would be applicable to 
both students and staff. School advisers and counsellors in a 
Queensland region link via audioconferencing with specialists 
in Brisbane to obtain guidance in testing of students in remote 
area schools This can have important implications for the way 
in which principals can access support services (or themselves 
and their schools 

WORKSHOP REPORTS 

Tuesday: Education 

Group ] - The Community and Contextualised Schooling; Processes 
and Principles 

1 Governments and education systems should give priority to 
rekmtting schools and the rural communities which they 
serve 

2 This Conference challenges the notion of curriculum as 
sacred cow. Cumcula should be formed by the community 

' in conjunction with professionals rather than having it 
delivered by the professionals. 

3. Students should be active developers of the curriculum 
rather than being passive recipients. 

4. Schools are a vital part of rural communities. 

5 Local community knowledge and information should be 
incorporated into curriculum. 

b Support should be provided for teachers to help them learn 
how to weave local knowledge into the curriculum and to 
develop new skills appropriate to this knowledge. 

7 Stop the erosion of rural community values through urban 
curriculum. 

8. Ways should be explored to loosen school organisational 
structures and to improve riie ways teachers interact with 
students. 

9 Standardised testing does not allow rural students to display 
their abilities and achievements Such tests are therefore 
another way in which urban values dominate rural students 

10. Opportunities should be provided for rural students to 
celebrate their achievements 

Group 2 - Access to Resources and Resource Sharing 

1 Undergraduate courses should address rural issues 

2 Alabama Health Fair processes should be used across many 
professional areas in rural communities. 

I Mobile early childhood resources should be available in 
rural communities 

4 School nelworks/c lusters should be established to support 
teachers in rural schools 

5 Education/Hcalth professionals should establish community 
evenings for interacting with the community 

b Parent development officers should be appointed in rural 
communities to assist parent groups 



• Resources: schools with access to ihe Internet can use remote 
library catalogues, subscribe to electronic journals, access 
databases and download leaching resources materials and 
software. 

• Research; data collection (eg interviews), cooperative action 
research, exploratory analysis, assessing and processing 
outcomes, many with a view to educational improvement, have 
all employed these technologies Principals and teachers have 
used these technologies to implement cooperatively new 
curriculum and policy developments. 

• Social/entertainment; sports coordination, social interchange, 
games, family meetings, especially for special occasions, and 
general entertainment can be facilitated Although not 
specifically applicable to principals’ professional development, 
this is nevertheless an area of application. 

Each of these areas of application can be subdivided and desenbed 
in almost endless detail, but the important thing is that each of 
these five areas have a special set of techniques associated with the 
effective application of interactive technologies, particularly 
teleconferencing. 



Group 3 - Education and Training for Rural Teachers and 
Pro/essionals 

1. Teacher education courses need to develop skills to deal 
with change (personal, professional, practice, bridging 
courses pre-m-service). 

2. All preservice teacher education courses should include 
exposure to current rural practice. 

3. Universities should provide alternative entrance criteria for 
rural people. Measures other than TER should be used, and 
mature age entrants should receive credit for life experience. 

4. Program delivery modes that provide rural people with easy 
access should be developed. 

Group 4 - Rural Isolation; Technologies for the Delivery of 
Education and Training 

1. That the definition of a standard telephone service be 
extended to include an adequate standard of data capability 
to include digital services and that systems be continually 
upgraded to ensure that rural and remote residents do not 
fall behind the standard services offered to urban residents. 

2. The Conference encourages the federal governments to 
establish infrastructures for communications technology in 
rural and remote services as a social responsibility. This is 
seen as a prerequisite to any form of education, training and 
service delivery. The infrastructure should be built m such a 
way as to allow information to be shared among rural 
communities. 

3. The Conference recommends that the Education, Health and 
Community Development sectors represented at this 
Conference work to form a coalition with other potential 
users to lobby for adequate mformation/technology structure 
for rural and remote areas. 

4 Recommended that the federal government allocate financial 
resources to the country-wide development of compatible 
technologies to maximise the delivery of education and 
training to rural and remote areas 

5 There is a need to consider a means to empower rural and 
remote communities to utilise technology to support their 
needs and create networks of sharing between rural 
communities 

Group 5 - Indigenous EdiuaMon & Indigenous Health (Thursdas ) 

Primary Statements 
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1 If ruuluy IS concerned with l.ind usai;e, land, livinu space 

a place in human consciousness, ihen by defininon ii musi 
be recognised that indigenous people are RURAL 
Any policy emphasis on developmcm, or facility which uses 
RURAL in us title, must therefore include an indigenous 
component. 

2 In the context of global rural issues, one which directly 
affects indigenous people is the distribution of power. 

Power IS defined as the right to decide or to influence what 
happens to you, your family and your community either 
directly or indirectly. The capacity to share power with 
-others who are dramatically different is very limited wathin 

all human species However, until the sharing of power 
occurs as defined above, indigenous people will remain 
totally disadvantaged and on a welfare culture track 

3 To effectively acknowledge the important role of indigenous 
people in rural development, governments must observ'e the 
desires and opinions of indigenous people in developing any 
rural communities or policies in relation to rural 
development - even when these opinions are significantly 



different from mainstream views 
NB Inclusive NOT exclusive policy development 

Recommendations 

Indigenous appointments should be made to the offices of rural 
development at all levels of government 

All rural communities must be provided with access to secondary 
education services to: 

(i) maintain families intact; and 

(n) ensure the continual develcpment of rural communities 
economically and socially 

Establish indigenous university colleges as significant components 
in addressing the deprivation in rural communities regarding 
tertiary education access. 

Government funds should be provided to support the employment 
of indigenous researchers on the staffs of specialist rural research 
and development centres. 



PAPER PRESENTATIONS 

RURAL DISADVANT.A.GE AND POST COMPULSORY PARTICIPATION 
IN EDUCATION AND TRAINING 



Joan Abboil-Chapman — Australia 



ABSTRACT 

The paper explores the meaning of rural uy and disadvantage as seen from the perspective of parents of Year 10 students in four rural municipalities 
in Tasmania The research on which the Paper is based, funded by DEET. and conducted by a team within the Youth Education Studies Centre, 
investigated how parents own socio-economic and educational backgrounds are reflected in their goals, aspirations and intentions for ihcir children 
at the post compulsory level - especially with regard to vocational and general education and as preparation for work. The author will also draw 
upon other studies in which she has been involved as Deputy Director of the Centre, of educational and social factors affecting post compulsory 
panicipaiion in education and training, which demonstrate the importance of goal setting, and expectations for study, in decision to continue to 
further and higher education. 



1. Introduction to the study 

The influence of parental educational choices and preferences have 
been discussed throughout the literature and most recently in 
relation to levels of parental education by Williams and colleagues 
at ACER (1993). Williams argues that as well as the status and 
"wealth” factors associated with educational levels achieved, the 
educational attainments of parents affect the educational decisions 
of their offspring 

■’Parents are models for such decisions, a knowledge resource, 
and a source of encouragement and advice for adolescents As 
parents vary in their education, so t'X) will the nature of the 
models to which children are exposed, their knowledge of 
education, and the kind of encouragement and advice 
provided”. (Williams et al, 1993, pp. 41,42). 

This Paper explores the meaning of rurality and disadvantage 
within this context as seen from the perspective of parents of Year 
10 students in four rural municipalities in Taf^manla, Australia, 
and investigates ways in which their own souo-economic and 
educational backgrounds are reflected in their goals, aspirations 
and intentions for their children within changing educational and 
socio-economic circumstances. 

Rural parents’ expectations of their children’s education are 
discussed along with findings from ihe evaluation of the 
Commonwealth government’s Students at Risk Program, both 
funded by the Department of Employment , Education and 
Training The paper examines educational preferences and choices 
of rural parents within the context of their own educational 
ex|>eriences and values, and contests the widely held view that low 
post compulsory participation rates of rural and isolated students 
IS mainly due to low values placed on education and training by 
their parents 

2. Rural disadvantage and post compulsory participation 

Rurality is often discussed in relation to retention, especially iti 
Tasmania Aeconling to ihe definition used bv the ABS, most u( 



Tasmania’s population (60%) is regarded as living in “rural” or 
“remote” areas, with only Hobart regarded as truly “urban”. This 
high degree of rurality may help to explain Tasmania’s very low 
retention rates right through to higher education. (Abbott- 
Chapman, Hughes and Wyld, 1989, 1991). In 1993 60.6% of 
Tasmanian secondary school students completed Year 12 
compared with 76.6% nationally and second lowest to the 
Northern Territory. 

The chances of students from rural and isolated areas of Australia 
going on with their education past Year 10 are significantly lower 
than for students from urban areas, especially the more affluent 
residential areas. Participation in higher education among people 
from remote areas in 1991 was less than half the participation rate 
of people from urban areas, and the participation rate for rural 
dwellers was about two thirds the participation rate of urban 
dwellers (DEET 1992). It will be difficult to achieve national 
objectives set for education and training for rural Australians. 
’‘Participation in higher education and TAPE by young non 
metropolitan adults to levels comparable with their metropolitan 
counterparts by 1995’*(NBEET, 1991, p. xv). 

Factors explaining lower participation levels at post -compulsory 
level include material disadvantage including financial and 
distance barriers, poor knowledge of and access to information and 
services, lack of stimulus and social opportunities, and parent and 
student preferences. (Cunningham ct al. 1992 p. 1). A study by 
Abbott-Chapman, Hughes and Wyld in Tasmania (1991) has 
shown that rurality is an important factor in post compulsory 
participation nght through to higher education level, especially in 
relation to social as well as physical access to educational and other 
facilities 

A comparison of 1981 and 1986 Year 10 cohorts within a 
longitudinal study of retention has however shown a significant 
increase in participation at post compulsory levels of young people 
in rural and remote areas, during the 1980s. an increase which has 
been most marked in the rural high schools and in ihc 
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comprehensive District hi^h schools {Ahbou-Chapman, Hui;hes 
and Wyld. IQQl pp 77-Rl)This seems to reflect the impact of 
school programs on changing parental attitudes 

3. Parental preferences for post compulsory education in 
Tasmania 

The research was funded by the Commonwealth government 
under the TASPACT agreement This program, which involved a 
number of schools and secondary colleges throughout the State, 
aimed to identify ways in which post Year 10 retention in rural and 
disadvantaged areas may be increased, and to disseminate findings 
and recommendations in a way which will assist schools and 
colleges to put new initiatives in place. (Abbott-Chapman. Hughes 
and Wyld. 19Q2). Within this context. 140 in-depth structured 
interviews were conducted with parents of students who were at 
time of study attending four rural government high schools located 
in different regions of Tasmania 

The aim was to find out not only how rural parents perceive the 
benefits of post compulsory education/training for their children, 
and how informed or not they are about post Year 10 education 
and training options - but also to gam an insight into the family 
and community ’culture" and values which help to define youthful 
ambitions, aspirations and expectations. Students expectauons for 
themselves, or Perceived Personal Control, have been found in 
other studies to be especially important (Abbott-Chapman. 
Easthope and O'Connor. 1993) 

Questions about length of family settlement in the area, attendance 
of parents and siblings at local schools, and attitudes to changes 
going on in rural communities, were included. A contextual study 
of socio-demographic indices (from ABS Census data) and changes 
in the municipalities in which the schools are set was also 
conducted Our “snapshor of rural life as seen through these 
parent interviews was taken during the second half of 1991, with 
final Report presented in 1992 (Choate, Cunningham, Abbott- 
Chapman and Hughes 1992) 

The picture emerging from the TASPACT and other retention 
studies draws our attention to the current problems of rural living, 
and of rural poverty, which impact upon the meaning which 
further and higher education have for students and their families 
within the rural areas. Findings from the evaluation of the Students 
at Risk program as it applies to rural areas(Abbott- Chapman & 
Patterson 1990, Patterson Abbott-Chapman 1992) also draw 
attention to problems of rural disadvantage and the discrepancy 
between what parents regard as the “ideal * and "realistic" post 
school destinations for their children. 

4. Portrait of the four Municipalities - the social and 
economic context 

The four municipalities chosen for study - Oatlands, Spring Bay, 
Deloraine and George Town - represent typical rural areas in 
different regions of the State Two of the municipalities have an 
almost entirely rural economic and employment structure - 
Oatlands and Deloraine. Two of them - Spring Bay and George 
Town have some manufacturing such as woodchipping 
(Triabunna) and smelting (George Town) and hence a somewhat 
more diverse economic and employment structure with slightly 
better job opportunities for young people. 

Nevertheless population trends in all areas have been characterised 
by out migration of young people in the search for jobs. While 
Deloraine has seen the beginning of an influx of urban commuters 
(to Launceston) seeking a rural lifestyle, Oatlands has not attracted 
such incomers and exhibits overall population decline. Spring Bay 
and George Town are two areas experiencing some growth in 
relation to industrial opportunuics and/or the advem o( tourism 
and holiday developments 



Figure 1: A Location Map of The Four Municipalities: 

Deloraine, George Town, Spring Bay and Oatlands 




Population growth or decline is one index of community 
prosj-ierity and vitality. Overall economic difficulties experienced 
in Tasmania have impacted strongly on these areas, but are being 
experienced differently in the four municipalities. Since 1964 the 
populations of Deloraine and Spring Bay have remained fairly 
stable with some increases over the last 15 years while Oatlands is 
slowly declining. George Town has experienced steady growth for 
forty years although there are signs of this recently slowing down 
due to threatened closure of the local industry. 



Figure 2 Population Change For Four Local Goverrinient 
Areas 
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Previously ihe rural towns were highly self-sufliciem and closely 
supportive but now with reduction in local educational and social 
services they are coming to rely more strongly on the larger outside 
centres for structural support. An increasing number of people are 
relying on governmental support for their very existence The "old" 
patterns of social and economic relationship are breaking down, 
and close-knit parochialism is gi\ing way to a social ambiguity in 
which young people find themselves trapped. 

In Tasmania after secondary schooling to Year 10 within the 
government sector students must attend one of the 8 senior 
secondary colleges throughout the Slate if they wish to continue 
their, education Since these are in urban Centres - 4 in Hobart. 2 
in Launceston. I in Bumie and I in Devonport. rural students 
must usually travel long distances or board out if they are to access 
these facilities. In times past moving away from the local area for 
education or employment was regarded with suspicion, but now 
we sense a greater willingness on the part of both students and 
parents to consider moving away from home to follow job 
opportunities and access education and training 

5. Survey of Parents of Year 10 Students 

a) Parental educational and occupational background 

As numbers of Year 10 students, and their parents, were so small 
in each of the designated schools, and full school backing was 
given for the project, a high response rate was achieved. All 
parents of Year 10 students at Triabunna and Oatlands District 
High Schools were approached and just over 50% of parents in the 
two other schools. There were very few refusals, so that overall 
57 9% of parents of Year 10 students in the four schools were 
interviewed either singly or together. 



The lathers' occupations in the four districts also differed with 
fathers ha\ang more white collar occupations in Deloraine, both as 
a consequence of a more diverse labour market, and of more town 
commuters. Oatlands had the highest level of unemployment and 
the lowest level of white collar jobs, with most employment in 
primary industry. It also had the lowest income levels. 

Figure 4 Condensed Scale - Fathers’ Occupational Type in 
the Four Districts 




The majority of parents in our survey had lived in the same rural 
community for over 10 years - 65% in Deloraine, 89% in 
Georgetown. 77% in Triabunna and 74% in Oatlands. Many had 
extended family living in the district to whom they refer for 
support. In the four districts, however, only a minority of both 
mothers and fathers had attended the same school as their children 
- overall about 25% 

Patterns of parental educational levels in the four districts varied 
with regard to post compulsory education and training, although 
only a minority had gone beyond Year 10. Education levels 
attained reflect the social and economic characteristics of the 
districts. 

Mothers appeared more highly educated than fathers, especially in 
Georgetown and Deloraine. though we confine our analysis in this 
paper to fathers. Few of the older siblings of the students covered 
by the survey had participated in post-compulsory education and 
training and only 4.5% had entered university 

Figure 3 Fathers’ Educational Level in The Four Districts 




The high proportions of self employed fathers in Deloraine. 
Triabunna and Oatlands reflect the high proportions of 
owner/managers ol farms and smallholdings. In Georgetown the 
labour market is more mixed with more people working in 
industrial, commercial, trades and service enterprises. 

Figure 5 Male Parents’ Employment Status in the Four 
Districts 
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b) Post Year 10 Career and Educational Expectations 

Parents were asked about their preferences for the post Year 10 
destination of their child. The lollowing pie chart illustrates the 
results Attending a senior secondary college (general education in 
Years 11 and 12) was the most favoured choice with 50 3% of 
parents saying this is what ideally they would like to sec their child 
doing after Year 10 There were however differences by 
municipality — 58.5% (Deloraine) 48 9% (Georgetown) 
47 6‘L(Oatlands) and 37 5% (Triabunna) . Employment was the 
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second most popular choice, followed by Appreniiceships. 
Traineeships and finally T.\FE (Technical and Further Education) 

If we add together education and iraint-.^ of all types, including a 
mixture of work and study (under ’other ) we can see that the first 
choice of parents for their children, despite their own limited 
educational experience, is overwhelmingly for some son of 
education or training, rather than to go straight into a job. 

Figure 6 Parents’ Preferences for Their Year Ten Child in the 
Four Districts 
I i.72r* 
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According to the parents, a larger proportion of their children 
wanted to go straight into emplo>Tnent than their parents wanted 
for them. This ts particularly true for Deloraine and Oailands. 

Figure 7 Student Preferences in the Four Districts - The 
Parents’ View 
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As Figure 7 shows more students than parents also wanted 
vcKational or technical training 

This paradox supports a similar trend noted in the research 
resulting from the Students at Risk (STAR) Program Evaluation 

’’ ..a higher choice by parents for continuing education«an 
average of 52 7% opting for the Secondarv 
Colleges/Claremont Education Park and a further 8 3‘X. for 
TAPE. This average is overall compared with 48,b‘)() cl 
students Conversely 30% of parents want to see their child 



get a job compared with 35% of students” (Abbott- Chapman 
and Patterson, 1990, p 33) 

The pressure among disadvantaged rural students to leave Years 1 1 
and 12 early to seek and/or get a job, even among academically 
achieving students, has also been noted by an ACER Report (1991) 
and by another of our studies of senior secondary school 
students. (Abbott-Chapman, Hughes and Wyld 1992) The desire 
for financial independence Yap (1991) and the prevalence of casual 
and part-time work among a substantial minority of secondary 
students was also highlighted. 

c) Parents’ views of the benefits and purposes of Education 
- ideal and reality. 

General education is highly valued by the majority of the parent 
respondents in the four districts. A large proportion of parents 
(78.7%) think their children would benefit by going on to Years 
11/12. This response represents the idealiaed preference toward 
education. The gap betwef*-- idealized aspirations and actual 
intentions is evidenced by the fact that post Year 10 preferences do 
not reflect this orientation. Of the parents who think their children 
would benefit from Year 11, 40.5% preferred non study options, 
most of these preferring immediate employment or 
apprenticeships and on the job training. The evaluation of the 
students at Risk Program has found a similar discrepancy. 

“There appears to be a discrepancy here between a perception 
of the ideal, that is the benefits of staying on at school, and the 
reality in terms of actual intentions, as a fifth of the cohort, 
while perceiving the value of higher education, has not 
changed behaviour in response to this perception." (Abbott- 
Chapman and Paterson, 1990. p 20) 

While 93% of parents agreed with the statement that “employers 
want better educated employees”, 41% (elt that "the best training 
occurs on the job". As many as 75% of parents in the TASPACT 
.survey said that there would be real barriers standing in the way of 
their child going on with education and training past Year 10, 
whatever they themselves might prefer (Choate et. al.l992, p92) 
The most quoted obstacle was “getting a job" (29%) followed by 
lack of interest in study or ability (15%) and finance (13%) Moving 
away from home was not seen as a barrier.in itself, but in terms of 
extra costs which would be incurred by the family. 

Similar findings from the evaluation of the Students at Risk 
program highlighted the banners posed to achievement of study 
goals by financial costs and pressure to get a job, along with need 
for practical advice and guidance from schools. “Within this 
context parents are more in favour of further education than might 
have been assumed and are sometimes more in favour than 
students." (Patterson 6z Abbott-Chapman, 1992 p.2) 

When asked “What is the point of education?"37.9% of the 
respondents stated that the point of education was to “get a job", 
while 12.1% thought the point was to teach the fundamentals 
(reading, writing and arithmetic). Respondents from Triabunna and 
Oailands had higher responses in these two areas. Many respondents 
simply answered the question by stating that education was 
“necessary" Most parents accepting the need for further education 
stressed it should be job related. Typical responses to the question, 
“What is the point of education?" included: 

*[’m not sure it's worth while when if doesn't get you a pb m the end. 
'AcaJanic shills are [rrelevant, educaium needs to provide fundamental 
learning m reading wntmg and arithmetic ’ 

^Education is preparation for worh* 

More parents in Deloraine and George Town held a broader 
perspective of the purpr.ses of education including the provision of 
social and Imng skills. (45.1% and 38 6% respectively) compared 
with only 15% of parents from Triabunna and Oatlands. These 
patterns are associated with the educational and occupational 
differences between the four groups of parents. Parents in 
' Deloraine and George Town are as we have seen more highly 
educated and arc more likely to be white collar workers or skilled 
iradaspcrsons than the other two groups They also live nearer to a 
large town Only 7.1% of parents overall saw education as 
bioadening perspectives’ and giving personal development The 
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ovcrwhdniinji perception iherelore was that education is a means 
to a )oh and to ^ettinn alon^ in society - h4 3% ol responses fell 
into these two categories However as Table I shows there is 
growing cynicism among rural parents about the degree to which 
education can help in getting jobs. 

The "purpose" of education and preparation for employment is 
being called into question as there are no longer jobs at the end of 
the educational process. Respondents are informed and aware of 
the push towards further education and are asking, "Why. when 
the jobs are not there^" The promoted link between education and 
jobs IS therefore a double edged sword when jobs cannot be 
assured Parents who perceive the broader life enhancing purposes 
of ecfucation see the value of education for their children even 
when jobs are not available. A higher percentage of respondents 
listing emplo>Tnent preparation and the provision of fundamental 
skills and competencies as the general purpose of education, rather 
than personal development, thought Year 11/12 would not benefit 
their Year 10 child. (9% compared with 2%) 



Table 1 Educational Purposes and Whether Child Benefits 
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These findings and others not quoted here suggest that parents 
with higher educational attainments tnemselves are more hopeful 
for their child's future educational and employment career, while 
parents wnih lower educational attainments whose own livelihood 
IS under th’eat are more fearful for their child’s future. Personal 
"agency" and socio-economic context interact in complex ways in 
decisions made. 

*I'm wemed. Unemployment here is high For the first time we have a 
generatx m of non workers* 

*I told my son if you get a job hang on to it - there aren't many jobs 
around'' 

“He hasn't enough expenen^e yet to know what he wants to do and 1 
don't know what to advise’ 

For other parents despite "the point" of education in terms of 
ensuring employment being unclear, it was still thought better for 
their children to go on with their education "rather than let them 
sit around at home unemployed". Many parents made a number of 
comments about local social and economic changes - not many of 
them for the better - which underlined the anxiety with which they 
and their children view the future 

*I hope the w(X)l market settles down We ca.n't afford further education" 

“Wiat's the point of study when there aren't any jobs around in this 
area* 

'1 don't want to make her go on to further study - / expect she’ll settle 
dirwn and get married iocaiiy She wouldn't want to work in (he aty* 

’Well he'll just have to go where there is work, there are no jobs around 
here anymore'' 

There are no jobs available how-ever many qualifications ycm've got* 

Parental anxiety and pessimism about the local job situation 
influeuccs students in their perceptions of the role of education 
and training Nevertheless, a majority of parents (75%) in all 
disinus said they wanted more information about Secondary 
Colleges This has positive practical implications which underline 
the importance of parent liaison programs in schools Parents 
indicated that information about courses offered, adequate 



supervision away Irom home at College, accommodation provision 
and information about AUSTUDY are priorities Parents revealed 
they still had open minds on the issue o( further education and 
were prepared to be supportive if questions could be answered by 
the schools and hence some of the “barriers" removed or reduced 

6. Conclusions - Impact of rural disadvantage on 
educational participation 

Our findings suggest that although generally less educated than 
urban parents, parents of rural children are relatively open minded 
about the benefits of education and training even in a depressed 
youth job market, and are encouraging rather than discouraging 
their children to go on with their education and training. In some 
cases it is students rather than parents who are opting for 
cmplo>Tnent over education. 

A situation of socio economic decline and social change in 
Australian rural areas is associated with a growing awareness 
among parents that their children need more educational 
qualifications if they are to find jobs in an increasingly competitive 
youth job market, especially in rural areas. 

There is however a discrepancy between what parents think would 
be good for their children and what they believe they will be able 
to achieve educationally and this is a product of barriers which 
rural poverty and disadvantage place on educational participation. 
Participation patterns are associated with a complex mix of factors 
both attitudinal and material, but it appears that the inlluence oi 
material disadvantage factors cannot be underestimated. 
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ABSTRACT 

Globally, wc are wunessing an mcreaising break down of economic systems, resulting in decreased government responsibility for health, welfare and 
education and increased demand on communities. Government policies m Australia are moving toward self managing schools that require strong 
eommuniiy support and involvement Current policy trends suggest that self managing schools will possess a degree of specialisation in 
administration and curncuium delivery that seems to depend upon a certain minimum size. The implication is that efficient self- managing schools 
will either be large, autonomous and self directing in administrative and educational arenas or conglomerates of small schools with a formal network 
of organisational linkages In addition, sell maruging schools will be ex{:>ccted lo establish strong communily-school links. This paper puts the \tcw 
that small rural schools have, in general, unique communuy-school links that may be destroyed by being forced to combine operations with other 
small schools. The alternative of school closure can devasute the small rural community. The paper examines four small rural schools in Victoria and 
examines the nature of their community-school partnerships. It desenbes the impact of policy changes on these communities It suggests that policy- 
planners need to be aw-are of the importance of the school to the small rural community 



INTRODUCTION 

Changes ir vorld economic markets and social patterns arc 
putting new demands on education systems and the explosion in 
information technology has allowed the rate of change to those 
systems to be accelerated. Globally, we are witnessing an 
increasing break down of traditional economic systems, resulting 
in decreased government responsibility for health, welfare and 
education. Governments experiencing economic shortfall are 
trying to maintain and improve services for less money by 
increasing the demand on communities to support these areas of 
greatest public expenditure. Policy making in ihem is becoming 
increasingly politicised. Melbourne University's Professor Hedley 
Beare told The International Congress for School Effectiveness and 
Improvement held in Melbourne in January of this year that 
'Education policy-making has been taker out of the hands of the 
providers and increasingly put in the hands of those who 
understand economics, politics and business." 

Government policie.s in Australia are moving toward self managing 
schools that require strong community support and involvement. 
The 19V4 Congress for School Effectiveness and Improvement 
gave a clear message that “managerialism is on the ascendancy." 
(Education Age ll/l/94p.20) At the same congress. West 
Australian Professor Judith Chapman emphasised the increased 
demand on communities. "In a competitive environment it is 
claimed market pressure will work to force the school to use its 
resources in the most economically efficient way and to develop 
the educational product in accordance with consumer 
preference. . (However) the ideology of the market has led to 
certain conclusions. Chief of these is the notion that responsibility 
for the resourcing of education services should move away from 
the state and towards individuals functioning as buyers in the 
education market " These driving changes are demanding greater 
parent and community support in schools. ' 

In Victoria, a major problem being expenenced by educators is the 
rate at which change is being made. This has had a strong impact 
on small schools and their communities, as shown in the four case 
study schools m this paper. Moves toward self management have 
been taking place in Victoria over the past eight years . 
Reorganisation of the education system had led to the formation of 
districts which were asked to formulate solutions to the conflicting 
problems of providing quality education and reducing 
expenditure Small schools had been targeted as economically 
inefficient In October 1992 the Government changed and the 
process was speeded up considerably Many schools were closed 
before the end of the year The closures were preceded by a climate 
of rumour and uncertainty which affected confidence in small 
schools. Between 1985 and 1992 thirty five small primary and 
thirty three small secondary schools were closed which included 
lifiy five at ihe end of 1992 

Shortly after election the new Victorian Government announced iis 
Schools of the Future Proposal. From the prcliminar>' proposals 
the future of small schools was cast in some doubt “The Schools 
of the Future Proposals suggests that self managing schools will 
posscj>s a degree of specialisation in administration and curriculum 
delivery that seems to depend upon a certain minimum sire The 
implication of this is that efficient self-managing schools will cither 
be large, autonomous and self directing in administrative and 
educ.UKuul arenas or conglomerates of small st bools with a formal 



network of organisational linkages In addition, self managing 
schools will be expected to establish strong community-school 
links." (Waterworih & Bowne 1993). During this same period the 
Minister- announced that employment numbers in education 
would have to be cut significantly. The Government introduced 
and actively promoted Voluntary Separation Packages (VSPs). 
Staffing entitlements reduced and school principals were asked to 
name teachers in excess of the school entitlement. Teachers named 
in excess were placed in an excess pool and used to fill short term 
vacancies. New teachers were offered employment contracts for the 
school year as opposed to the calendar year 

In this climate of rapid change and budget reductions a range of 
school programs were put in doubt for the following year. 1993. 
Among those affecting small schools were shared specialist teacher 
programs and the mobile resource centres. A new policy was 
issued outlining how schools and the Department of School 
Education would examine current arrangements for curriculum 
and facilities and many schools were placed in Task Force groups 
to do this. An outcome of the Task Force process was the closure 
of 159 schools, with many schools annexed or merged, at the end 
of 1993. The policy document stated, within its three main 
justifications for its development, that ** In rural areas, significant 
improvements to transport, roads and communications mean that 
many communities are no longer isolated as they once were. It 
also staled in this brief justification that “The consolidation of 
schools will lead to an extended period of stability, more viable 
schools and better provision of curriculum facilities." The 
implications that small school communities drew from the 
document was that small rural schools were likely to be at risk of 
closure or amalgamation. In the implementation of reorganisation 
and the accelerated move to self managing schools, three mam 
policy trends can be discerned a) the more economical use of 
scarce resources b) a move toward consolidation and c) an 
ambivalent en.phasis on community 

SMALL SCHOOLS AND THEIR COMMUNITIES 

This pap>er puts the view that small rural schools have, in general, 
unique communuy-school links. “School-community links are 
important, and improved links between schools and communities 
should be encouraged regardless of urban or rural location. In 
rural Australia, however, the links between school and community 
are particularly important and the interdependence is likely to be 
greater than in meiropolitan areas. In provincial, and more 
especially, remote areas, the school is often the focal point of 
community life, as well as being important to the local economy 
Likewise, the community can, and often must, contribute greatly 
to the work of the local school in order to improve the quality of 
schooling “ (Australian Schools Commission, 1987, p. 22). Brown 
and Maisey U980, 77) describe small schools "as pnme examples 
of community involvement and suggest that they would make 
natural laboratories tor community involvement in schools." 

Small rural schools arc generally vital to their communities in 
social and cultural terms, providing meeting places, sporting 
I’acihlies. soluiI and cultural functions and resources that support 
community educational purposes Tlie school involves the 
“ comnuinity in debate al/out educational issues and promotes 
t.ommuniiy interest and a sense of community pride The school 
.ilso often cinplov*^ local pcc'iple and uses local trades people as v^c.11 
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as s|X’ndimi money in the community The location of the school in 
the community can determine travel patterns which support local 
trade. The school, as symbol of the small community, helps to 
maintain confidence and. conversely, its closure causes loss of 
community confidence and is often perceived as the symbolic end 
of the community The teachers bnng new ideas and skills to small 
communities and often influence the community beyond the 
school 

The Commonwealth Schools Commission Report of 1987 stated 
that "this position leads the Commission to take the view that 
school svstems should keep small rural schools open, wherever 
possible, and that they should maintain and where feasible, even 
extend the network of schools throughout rural Australia." OECD 
research indicates that there is also a significant relationship 
lx*tween the strength of community involvement in the school and 
the definability of the community. When geographic integrity is 
put aside and children are brought together from other school 
communities, the level of involvement of parents at the 
consolidated school ls considerably reduced (1980. 12) This vital 
school-community relationship may be destroyed by the schools 
being closed or forced to combine operations with other small 
schools. The rate at which change is applied to small rural 
communities can also damage community involvement. Small 
rural communities are traditionally conservative and generally 
nionocultural which makes their resistance to change stronger. 
Any increased burden is spread over a relatively small number of 
community members or staff and u may take more time for new 
responsibilities to be accommodated and skills developed 

THE CASE STUDY SCHOOLS 

This paper examines four case study schools in Victoria and 
describes the nature ^f their school-community relationship. It 
e.xamines the impact of policy and describes some responses that 
the schools made to change and the rate of change The author 
stresses that the policy budget cuts should be seen as distinct from 
the implementation of self management in schools. Both, however, 
are economically driven, particularly the rate at which self 
management is being implemented. 

THE FIRST CASE STUDY SCHOOL 

This is a small rural school, over one hundred years old. close to 
urban areas. The majority of families in the school community are 
located locally on farms, farmlets or large bush blocks. About one 
fifth of the families (four) come from nearby urban areas (up to 
12 km. distance) and by pass large schools to bring their children to 
the small school . Some families have a long history of involvement 
with the school The school grew to a three teacher school 16 years 
ago and maintained that entitlement until 1994 when it became a 
two teacher school. The school has been characterised over the last 
fifteen years by stable staffing, strong leadership and the active 
promotion of the school community relationship by school staff. 
Community involvement in the school is very strong and the school 
has a major role in communication in the district. It publishes a 
weekly newsletter for the school community and a monthly 
community version is delivered to every household by the local fire 
brigade. Many community groups and members use the school and 
Its resources. The community is actively involved in curriculum 
support, fundraising works and maintenance. 

The changes in policy impacted on this school in many ways 
Rumoured at risk of closure in late 1992, the school survived 
following a vigorous campaign from the local community. The 
shared music specialist experienced a distressing period ol 
uncertainty when the shared specialist entitlement for 1993 had 
been in doubt This teacher had a number of years experience in 
small schools and had developed a high quality program in the 
three small schools w’liich shared her as a specialist Uncertainty 
increased about the future of her position Rather than be placed in 
excess she applied for a voluiuaiy* redundancy package at the end 
of third term and w.ts replaced by a ca.sual rejdacement tiMihcr 

The kxal School Support Centre closed diinng 1993 However, u 
was not used greatly by stall at this school, with the exception ol 



the Visiting Teacher Service which supported two physically 
disabled students This service was relocated and maintained active 
contact with the school. School support curriculum specialists 
were valued highly by school staff but the school had expenenced 
a long period of stable staffing and curriculum programs were well 
developed The head teacher's networks were affected by the 
staffing reductions and reorganisation but the length of time that 
the head teacher had been in the school ensured that they were 
extensive and this did not affect the school as much as the other 
case studies. 

During 1993 the school was placed in a task force. The head 
teacher asked two community members to be the community 
representatives Neither of these persons was on school council but 
was subsequently seconded to it. The school council accepted 
these representatives and thus the burden on the existing school 
council members was considerably less than in case study school 
number two since there was a broader distribution of 
responsibility. Despite efforts by the head teacher to minimise 
impact on his school community there was some loss of 
confidence in the community about the future of small schools. 
This affected the enrolment for the following year. Toward the end 
of 1993 it became apparent that the head teacher would have to 
name one of his two staff in excess. He expressed disillusionment 
with the changes being implemented and the rate of change The 
head teacher and the infant teacher both applied for, and took, 
voluntary separation packages at the end of 1993. The middle 
school teacher, inexperienced at administration, took over as 
acting head teacher in 1994 The resignation of the long serving 
head teacher undermined confidence in the school community 
Enrolments dropped by about 30%. 

In January 1994 the new head teacher was given a list of teachers 
who had been placed in excess. He employed one of these teachers 
as the second teacher. This teacher worked for five school days and 
then became ill. She did not return to the school until the 
commencement of second term. The shared specialist entitlement 
was also in doubt at the commencement of 1994. Faced with 
numerous new responsibilities, the new head teacher delayed 
contacting other small schools to arrange sharing a specialist. By 
the time he did all other small schools in the district had filled 
their entitlement. He applied for the LOTE teacher, who worked in 
the school under a school council agreement, to be employed as 
the shared specialist entitlement for 1994 (this had reduced from 4 
to .2) and this was arranged about four weeks into the school year. 

The new head teacher is building networks for administrative 
support. A valuable network for this is the Head Teachers 
Association which shares small school concerns and is able to 
disseminate and clarify information relevant to small schools. This 
group has been formed by head teachers in response to the 
changes being thrust upon small schools Another network which 
the case study school has joined is a cluster of five small schools in 
the area who will bring staff together for policy and curriculum 
development. This initiative has come from two small school 
teachers in the area The case study school has also joined a larger 
sporting association and will combine with both small and large 
small schools in the district. This will increase the ability of the 
teachers to build networks. 

The school council voted in 1993 not to join the Schools of Future 
Program. As information became available school ccmmunity 
members expressed concerns about the level of expertis' .hat may 
be demanded from school communities In 1994 school council 
members expressed the view that the school would be more 
vulnerable unless it agreed to take part in the Program and school 
council voted to do this The school will be part of the intake for 
1995 The atmosphere of rapid change has been difficult The 
sthool community strongly associates all changes and cost cutting 
with the Schools of the Future Program They express concerns 
about a sinister motive which is aimed at small schools. Had the 
rate of change been slower, the ideas of self management may have 
bcerLapproachcd more positively by the school community 
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THE SECOND CASE STUDY SCHOOL 

This school IS SCI in a small rural comtni.niiy bordering urban 
areas and has been a two teacher school for many years, although 
in 1992 it increased for the year to three teachers The school is 
more than 120 years old. It is the only remaining community 
building or institution that identifies the district for which it is 
named and is surrounded by farms. The school expenenced rapid 
growth some iw'enty years ago with the development of a housing 
estate five kilometres away This increased teacher numbers to five 
for a few years until a large school was built on the estate 
However, some families on the estate have preferred to send ihcir 
children to the small, rural school and this has led to a distinct 
dichotomy in the school community About half of the students 
now come from farms or farmlets close to the school and the rest 
live in an urban environment on the estate. There :s strong 
community involvement in the school by both groups For many 
years, until recently, the school had a male head teacher and there 
was expressed preference for this. 

In 1991 a female head teacher was appointed and this led to 
expressions of concerns from a few' parents from the conserv'ative 
rural group The school community has regular working bees and 
there is a pnde taken by the community in the appearance of the 
school. Support in the school has tended to be divided into 
traditional male female roles and there is a mothers' club which 
oversees fundraising The school council, occasionally termed the 
fathers club, has been traditionally made up of a majonty of male 
parents but this is changing. The school community comes 
together for the annual concert and some social events. Parents are 
involved with reading, the swimming and sports program, 
excursions and computer studies. On a school day parents are seen 
walking casually in and out of the school buildings arranging 
fundraising, assisting with school programs, warming pies or just 
calling in for coffee. They convey a sense of a ownership of the 
school and there is family atmosphere among the students. 

Towards the end of 1992 rumours of threatened closure 
encouraged the teachers at the school to strike to bring publicity to 
the school. They joined a state-wide strike on the 9th of 
November. The reaction from some of the more conservative rural 
group was to condemn the action of the teachers. Strong support, 
however, came from the urban group and this tended to 
factionalise the community. Tension within the community grew, 
as did criticism of the head teacher. This teacher was an 
experienced administrator and sought to inform and educate the 
school community about the implications of policy change and the 
shift in responsibility. Some members of the school community 
saw this as an abrogation of responsibility by the head teacher. The 
rapid rate of change had not allowed sufficient time for some 
members of the school community to accommodate the concepts 
of shifting responsibility. 

This climate of rapid change, coupled with the amount of 
information that was being directed towards school communities, 
created uncertainty and tension within the school community 
Threat of closure took its toll on parent confidence in the future of 
the school and the number student numbers reduced. As a result, 
the third teacher entitlement was lost early in 1993 and the head 
teacher was asked to name one of her two staff in excess. The 
teacher placed in excess suffered considerable loss of morale 
applied for and took a voluntary redundancy package later in the 
year. She cniicised the rate at w'hich change that had been forced 
upon the school and commented that it had contributed 
significantly to dividing the small school community. The teaching 
burden and administrative burden increased on the head teacher. 

Reduced enrolments and the loss of the third teacher heightened 
tension as the school was seen as increasingly at risk Had the 
changes been slower and the community given more time to 
accommodate them, tension would have been reduced Within the 
school council meetings there was strong opposition to a works 
program proposed by the head teacher. Some members of the 
school community feared that applying for funding would intrcase 
the risk of closure This led to liirther loss of cohesion in the 
school community and morale was very low among staff In the 
first term ol 1993 the head teacher applied for a voluniarv 
redundancy package The Ministry responded immediate Iv and 



refused a request by the head teacher to finish the term The head 
teacher was given a week to leave. The Infant teacher was offered 
the head teacher position but i ejected the offer due to the tension 
within the community and the increasingly complex administrative 
burden. The position went to a teacher who had been placed in 
excess and was inexperienced at administration. This teacher was 
from an urban school setting and had no networks with other 
small school staff. 

At a time when the staff needed maximum support, support 
services were considerably reduced. The local School Support 
Centre closed. Staff who were relocated at schools were difficult to 
access. Support networks were considerably depleted by loss of 
expertise through the number of Voluntary Redundancy Packages 
being taken. The local School Support Centre which had been 
providing valuable support m school-community relations, closed 
and some staff were relocated at schools. The regional centre, 
where the inconoing head teacher had some networks, closed and 
new networks had to be established. Administrative burdens 
increased and the school community became involved. Much of 
the administration work was taken on voluntarily by members of 
the school council, increasing the burden upon them. 

The school was placed in a task force in 1993 and this heightened 
the fear that closure was imminent. Community meetings were 
held and members of school council were finding themselves 
attending many meetings to develop strategies for survival and 
prepare their response to the Task Force. Fear of closure affected 
the morale of the whole school community and the teachers 
reported the effect was reflected in the classroom. A small number 
of children who were exhibiting problems were later, in fourth 
term, taken out of the school part-time and given pnvate tutoring 
In 1993 the .4 shared music specialist, the same specialist 
mentioned in the previous case study, applied for and took a 
Voluntary Separation Package in response to the pressure of 
changes. In 1994 the shared specialist entidemem was reduced 
from .4 to .2 under new staffing ratios. In 1994 the school linked 
with four other small schools in a shared specialist programme 
which, although halved in time, has established a wider network. 
The network gained from a shared specialist program is one of the 
most valuable that a small school can have because it opens 
channels of communications between schools and individual 
»§achers. It gives some of the same benefits of a large school staff. 

School communities were asked, in 1993. to discuss and vote on 
their school joining the Schools of the Future Project. The rate of 
change that had occurred had imposed greater burden on 
members of school council than would have occurred otherwise. 
This undermined the confidence with which the school 
community discussed the increased responsibilities implicit in the 
Project and several members of the school community expressed 
fears in this regard. This affected their approach to the self- 
management issue. Two valuable members of the school council 
left the school community sooner than would have been expected 
and school community members expressed the view that this had 
been, at least in part, due to the tensions and work load imposed 
by the rapid change. This may lead to a reluctance by members of 
the school community, to take on positions on school council. The 
school survived the Quality Provision Task Force which 
recommended that it stay open. The commuruty voted to become 
part of the School of the Future Program in 1995 after much 
debate in school council and an earlier unanimous rejection of the 
proposal Members of school council expressed fears that if the 
school did not join, it would be v'ulnerable to closure 

THE THIRD CASE STUDY SCHOOL 

The third case study school is a one teacher school located in a 
small Umber settlement The small settlement has a small store 
which is opened for part of the week and the nearest town is 25 
km. away The school community is considerably, economically 
disadvantaged There is a history of three generations involvement 
' with the school among some of the families The school has 
enjoyed the support from the nearby nulls and one mill provided a 
free bus for the school for all excursions. Although one wider 
community memlxTr was involved in the school teaching art in a 
voluntary capacity, community involvement in the stLool was 
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unusually weak for a rural school. Most parents displayed a 
relucunce to be involved in the decision making processes hein^ 
demanded of school communities and the school council had 
tended to “rubber stamp" policies drawn up by the teacher. The 
teacher of 1992 reported that no-one in the community was 
interested in sitting down and reading a curriculum or school 
policy with him. This teacher travelled to the school on Monday 
morning and left on Friday afternoon of each school week. 

The teacher of 1993 settled m the community for the year, and the 
effect of this was apparently far more positive. The teacher did 
much to generate community-school interaction but much of this 
was running self-esteem programs and establishing support 
systems for the mothers of young children. The teacher produced a 
community new'sletter through the school, called community 
meetings in the school, began to involve a small number of people 
actively in policy making and exhibited considerable 
entrepreneurial skills in gaining local government funding for 
community works and maintenance. However, this teacher 
reported that the majority of the community would only become 
involved in works in the school if they w'ere paid to do it. There 
w'as a prevalent attitude that the school was the Government’s 
responsibility, not that of members of the community However, 
the school was also viewed as the heart of the community and 
most community social activity, limited though it was, took place 
there. The school community spoke of the school in terms of it 
defining and ensunng the existence of the community 

It could be concluded that the Region would be likely to 
recommend closure in early 1992 and this had generated a fierce 
opposition by the community The teacher of 1992 helped direct 
the efforts of the community and the school stayed open However, 
this teacher expressed the view that the Region would continue to 
actively consider closure of the school. He also expressed the 
personal view that i^-. school should stay open because of the 
importance of it ; the community. Because community 
involvement in school council was limited, the first major effect of 
policy change was felt by the teacher in 1993 and was the loss of 
the School Support Centre and break down of support networks. 
However, the Country Education Project (Victorian division of the 
Federal Country Areas Project ) networks were unaffected and had 
been the greatest source of support for the teacher, apart from 
networks with other small schools in the area. The teacher 
expressed the view that the major value of the CEP network was 
that it was more positive and less judgemental than perhaps other 
support services. The school was placed in a task force in 1993. 
Despite having enrolments for 1994 in excess of minimum 
requirement, the outcome of the task force process was the closure 
of the school at the end of 1993. The children were relocated to 
the school in the nearest main town, 25 km away and a school bus 
provided. Parents expressed grave fears about the hazards of the 
bus route, which was used heavily by timber traffic, and of the 
time involved in travel for the children, most of whom were lower 
primary age. At the commencement of the year two families had 
already moved out of the small settlement to areas where their 
children would have better access to schooling 

Both the teachers of the two previous years and members of the 
school community expressed the view that the closure of the 
school would lead to the community disappearing, as had another 
timber community 25km away, following the closure of its school 
a few years earlier Of particular interest is the social significance of 
the school. The majority of the community represented a very 
distinct and clearly defined sub-culture of timber workers and 
their families They had a long family history (over 100 years) of 
living in the general area This group were itinerant timber 
workers, many employed casually or part-time by mills in the area 
As a group they exhibited considerable socio-economic 
disadvantage Faced w.th the closure of their traditional 
communities their community support structures were diminished 
and they tended to drift to the large towns of the region where 
they lived as fnnge dwellers in less positive situations which did 
not offer the support of their own communities The other school 
that had closed in recent years had led to rapid disintegration of 
that settlement Following tlosure the same thing was happening 
to this settlement, and its post office branch was recommended for 
c leisure The positive community activities that took place m the 



settlement in 1993 and which were centred in. and generated by 
the school, indicate that closure of a -mall school in an area of 
socio-economic disadvantage can have far reaching consequences 
that are not immediately obenous 

THE FOURTH CASE STUDY SCHOOL 

The fourth case study school is in a remote, alpine setting. In 1993 
it was a two teacher school with a student population of 20 
children. It has strong leadership and community support. The 
area is mountainous and heavily forested and journeys of a 
relatively short distance can be quite long in terms of time. The 
nearest store is 30 minutes drive away and the nearest niam town 
is an hour away from the school and two hours for some residents. 
Children from the school must choose to either go interstate tv^ 
high school ( an hour and a half each way on the school bus) or to 
take private transport to the nearest Victonan secondary school, 
four hours away. The isolation of the school is a major problem in 
relation to access to support services. 

Until the end of 1992 this school had always been a one teacher 
school. The major industries in the area are farming and timber, 
and most families are from a farming background or work in 
associated service industries. The population is relatively 
v.ndespread across the valley and nearby tableland, either on farms 
or in very small settlements, definable only be signposts, although 
one has a few houses and a store The settlement in which the 
school is located has only a few farm houses and a fire brigade 
shed. Despite the dispersion of settlement, there is a strong sense 
of community which is defined by, and its future ensured by. the 
presence of the school 

There is a strong history of community involvement in the school 
and the school and community are mutually interdependent. The 
local hall is next to the school and there is no fence in between. 
The hall supper room is also the school library and area for the 
storage of school music equipment. The school is located on the 
Hall Committee land and, until recently, when a new modular 
building was brought in, the supper room was used as the school. 
The school is used by the wider community three night per week 
for people doing distance education programs using the school 
telematics to communicate with TAPE colleges. Secondary 
students also use the technology for language subjects undertaken 
by distance education. 

The school is the centre and major focus of the local community. 
Parents assist with reading and in other curriculum areas and are 
constantly visible in the school. The school is beautifully 
maintained by the local community and is viewed by them as 
community property rather than Government property. 
Fundraising for the school draws the community together and is 
often integrated vsdth social activTties such as a wine tasting Twice 
each year the school holds a cake stall in a small tourist town near 
the New South Wales coast. Community members travel up to 
four hours to reach this location and often purchase each others 
cakes. The day is seen as an outing for the community 

Due to its isolation, this school was placed in a task force. Isolation 
IS most likely to ensure the continuing existence of this school 
Policy changes have impacted strongly on the school in spite of 
this The head teacher and community are becoming increasing 
aware of the responsibilities that are being shifted toward the 
community There is a steady stream of faxes, executive 
memorandums and correspondence arriving at the school, which 
IS largely directed toward the school council as well as staff. The 
head teacher tells of the significant increase in time being spent at 
school council meetings interpreting these communications and 
the implications they contain Although the community is well 
aware of the need to be informed, the extent of the information 
coming and the shift in rcspoasibility is woir)’ing them and they 
have expressed their fears to the head teacher Because of the 
remoteness ot the school, staff changes take place about every two 
years and the head teacher will probably leave the school at the 
end of this year so every effort is being made by this teacher to 
educate the school community to handle the new demands being 
put on them Given the isolation of the post and changes in policy 
that are making small school positions less attractive, it is not 
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unlikely ihat the replacement teacher may be inexperienced in 
administration 

In mid-January 1994, the school council president was advised 
that the school would be able to keep both teachers of 1993. Up to 
this time the situation had been, because of a drop in enrolment 
from twenty to sixteen, and change in staffing entitlement policy, 
that the second teachei would either have to accept a point .2 
position or part time staff would have to be found. The community 
was delighted wnth the news that they would retain their second 
and highly popular teacher in a full time position This teacher had 
been under contract and was unwilling to continue in this mode 
She had applied for numerous positions elsewhere and secured a 
private position on the day before school commenced The head 
teacher requested a replacement and the response was that the 
school could no longer have two teachers because the wording of 
the agreement had been that the school could maintain their staff 
from 1993 Since one had left, the Ministry would not replace her 
The head teacher secured a 2 shared specialist. This was, with 
vigorous lobbying from the community, increased to 
3 and then 4 and by the third week of second term increased to 5 

Due to isolaiion, support services from the Ministry had been 
difficult to access. This difficulty increased during the past 20 
months for tw'O reasons The networks that the teachers had built 
up with personnel in support services were broken down by 
people taking the Voluntary Retirement Package (Voluntary 
Separation Package) and by the closure of the Support Centres 
Some personnel were relocated in schools. However, it became 
increasingly difficult and time consuming to access these people. 
The teacher w'ould phone the school at which a person had been 
relocated and ask for the person. Someone would have to go 
looking for them. This process is time consuming, a luxury in a 
small school. Most of the loss is felt in the curriculum support 
area. Other informal networks between schools and teachers have 
been affected as experienced administrators have taken VRPs at a 
rate far greater than natural attrition. Changes in Federal 
Government policy, however, have worked in favour of this 
school. CEP funding has increased significantly this year, due to 
changes in entitlement criteria. The school gains under the new 
formula on the grounds of isolation and socio-economic 
disadvantage. The funding under the Disadvantaged Schools 
Program has also increased for this school in 1994. 

DISCUSSION 

Seif management and small schools. Policy makers, planning for self 
management in schools, face what may be seen as two 
contradictory tasks; to increase the quality of schooling and to 
decrease the expenditure on it. These contradictions give rise to 
the ambivalent emphasis on community The case for self- 
management has been strongly argued in Australia and overseas 
(Caldwell and Spinks, 1988, passim ). Its success will depend on 
strong community-school links and community support. However, 
the implication in the self management design in Victoria is that 
schools will be “large enough to warrant a scale of complexity of 
operation beyond that available, or even necessary, for the effective 
management of a small school. Moreover, this concept seems to 
imply that the principal of a school of the future will have the 
seniority and status enabling a certain degree of management 
specialisation and that he or she would be supported by a team 
capable of working a complex educational and administrative 
structure” ( Waterworlh and Bowie, 1993 ) Under this shadow, 
the future of small schools or the future of their autonomy, seems 
in doubt, li, as suggested in policy discourse, small schools cluster 
into conglomcnitcs with a single form of leadership there will be a 
definite loss of autonomy The ambiguity of the community 
emphasis in policy is obvious. To allow the school to be large 
enough to meet the self management model criteria, small school 
communities must be destroyed Yet, to be successful as a self 
managing school, strong community support is essential 

Cultural issues dffrctmy, the response to change Small rural .school 
communities are by nature conservative and generally 
monocultural, making them more resistant to change ihan urban 
communitu*'; and they need more time to organise for and 



accommodate the burdens of change The degree to svhich an 
administrator knows the community and encourages the spread of 
burden is important. In the first case study school the sharing of 
burden during the difficult period of the task force process meant 
less tension and insecunty in the school community than in case 
study two In case study three the major burden fell on the teacher. 
This has some implications for the design of the information 
output, which has a cultural bias. The teacher in case study four, 
an isolated, rural community, reported 'a steady stream of faxes, 
executive memorandums and correspondence’ arriving at the 
school and described extended hours in school council meetings 
interpreting these for the community The discourse, if designed 
for an educated, urbane community may not be absorbed with 
confidence or clarity by members of other groups and will affect 
the enthusiasm with which the community becomes involved in 
the process of change. The task force process may have also 
favoured the more articubte and informed communities. The third 
case study school community may be seen to be disadvantaged by 
this. The first and second case study schools both had a highly 
skilled professional person as one of their two community 
representatives. Lack of empathy and information about ihc 
community’s needs in case study three may have impacted on the 
outcome of task force process The social and cultural importance 
of the school to this disadvantaged community might have been 
expected to merit far more support at the level of local, state and 
federal government than occurred. 

In case study two, some members of the conservative rural group 
reacted unfavourably to the teachers’ decision to stnke. Some also 
questioned the leadership of the head teacher on the basis of 
gender A few identified her attempts to explain the shift of 
responsibility toward community as a personal shift of 
responsibility which they felt charact rised her gender. The 
communities of small rural schools are usually characterised by a 
far more distinct division into traditional gender roles than urban 
communities. There is often a prevalent attitude in the community 
that a male head teacher has more authority and is ’better able to 
handle the children’. The staff in case studies two and four both 
reported this attitude. The head teacher in case study four actively 
sought to alleviate fears in this direction by openly discussing the 
matter with the community. Community members reported being 
impressed with her communication skills and strength of 
character. It is likely that their rapid acceptance of her was also 
influenced by the isolation and difficulty of attracting a teacher to 
the position. While the community of case study four reported that 
the head teacher, who by necessity lived in the community, had a 
strong affinity for it. such a situation did not appear to develop in 
case study two where the teacher commuted daily from a suburban 
neighbourhood. 

Case study two described a distinct dichotomy in the community 
which developed into factions as the pressure of change increased. 
The urban group was a less homogeneous group. In the face of 
rapid change, factions are often accentuated. One cultural group 
may be more receptive to change. During the task force process the 
leadership in debate in school council shifted perceptibly from the 
school council president, a local farmer, to the more articulate 
professional person from the urban group. Although highly 
committed, this school council president seemed to be intimidated 
by the discourse. He appeared despondent about the future of the 
school while the other parent appeared to remain motivated and 
optimistic. His despondency may reflect a disempowerment closely 
tied to the style of the discourse and perhaps to the cultural ability 
to accommodate change. 

Social issues affecting the response to change: The effect of closure on 
the third case study school community is likely to be the 
disintegration of the community, as happened in the nearby school 
community of similar size and culture The third case study 
community is representative of a disadvantaged socio-economii 
group Social problems are best addressed within the support of a 
community situation The movement of population out of the 
* settlement will mean a loss of community support Much of the 
support may have to be met by welfare services in large towns at a 
. increased economic cost The social effects ol closure ol a small 
rural school can be (ar reaching and long term 
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In an dfori to reduce ihe major area of expenditure in schools, the 
Vicionan Covernmeni has significantly reduced staffing numbers 
through active promotion of the Voluntary Separation Package. In 
case study schools one and two, both the experienced head 
teachers, two of ib * classroom teachers and the shared specialist 
took Voluntary Separation Packages. In case study school four the 
experienced head teacher of 1992 took a voluntary Separation 
Package. These schools are a small sample but the loss of 
experienced small school administrators and staff is of major 
concern. Inexpenenced administrators replaced two of these head 
teachers All the case study schools reported losses to their 
networks of valuable and experienced education staff who had 
taken packages. One head teacher reported ‘'You are told so and so 
knows all about that, so you nng up. Then you’re told. “Sorry, but 
he or she has taken the package ’." There is a considerable dram of 
skills and information leaving the school system and there appears 
to be no filtenng to prevent or offset this. 

The policy of requiring schools to name teachers in excess of 
entitlement coupled with the Voluntary’ Separation Package has 
been lauded by some within the community as a means of ’getting 
nd of the dead w’ood’’ However, it can be seen that in many cases, 
the reverse occurs and valuable staff are lost Further, it assumes, 
often erroneously, that being named in excess is consistent with 
being an inefficient teacher. If however, a proportion of teachers 
named in excess have been nominated for reasons of inefficiency, 
then the placement of these teachers to fill positions in small 
schools IS unlikely to contribute to the well being of the school 
community. The issue of contract employment also affected one of 
these schools. New teachers to the system may be less motivated to 
develop an affinity for the local community if. by nature of their 
short term contract, they are employed for the school year only. 

A final social issue is that of networks. School Support Centres 
were eliminated m 1993 and a reduced number of support staff 
relocated in schools. These staff members have often been hard to 
access by small school staff because of the demand for their 
services Coupled with loss of staff to the Voluntary Separation 
Packages this has affected every case study school. It can be seen 
and is well documented, that the more extensive the networks of 
support, the greater the resources are for coping with change. Of 
greatest value to small schools are the networks formed with other 
small schools of similar size. They share similar problems and 
experiences. 

Another valuable growing network for small schools in Victoria has 
been the formation of the Head Teachers Association which 
accesses and disseminates information relevant to small schools. It 
is clear from the case studies that small school communities and 
their school councils need support services to help them cope with 
change. The CEP offers much of this support and has established 
exemplary networks for school communities but only two of the 
case study schools are eligible. Small rural schools near urban areas 
do not qualify although their needs may be as great. This policy of 
exclusion may change. However, if CEP funding is spread further, 
the schools already funded fear diminished levels of valuable 
suppon. 

CONCLUSION 

As the processes of self management and reorganisation are 
implemented, policy makers and those implementing policy need 
to be aware of the importance of the school to small rural 
communities. They also need to be informed about the situation 
and culture of each school community. Closure of small rural 
school- can have severe economic and social consequences for the 
communities that are serviced by them Consolidation undermines 
the valuable sihooi-communiiy relationship and viability ol small 



rural schools is dependent on this relationship If clustering is a 
necessity of self-management, then the feasabilty of maintaining 
the integrity and autonomy of individual school communities 
should be considered. Perhaps a loose federation of school 
councils could be established within a cluster. Alternately sub- 
counctl groups could be established in each school or some local 
decision making process left with each school. The quality of 
community support that is characteristic of small rural 
communities, is directly related to a sense of identity and 
autonomy. 

Policy makers must consider the powerful role that networks have 
in supporting schools in a climate of rapid change. Ip planning 
staffing entitlements, the role of the shared specialist has in linking 
small rural schools should be taken into account. Support services 
need to promote the ability of small schools to access their 
services. Networks are needed by small school communities and 
their school councils to assist in the dissemination and 
interpretation of information, and the addressing of rapid policy 
change. The information discourse that interprets policy change to 
small rural communities needs to be accessible. It should be in 
plain and concise language that can be readily negotiated by a w’ldc 
audience, so that community debate is encouraged and the 
community feels empowered to respond. 

In responding to the necessity of reducing staff, educational 
authorities must look at means of filtenng the flow of personnel 
moving out of the system so that valuable skills and information 
are retained. The willingness of many to accept voluntary 
retirement packages may be a reflection of the value that educators 
place on their work in a climate of rapid change. If teachers are 
seen as appropriate judges of quality in education then it may be 
that they fee! disempowered or that the changes to the educational 
structure have not been accompanied by gams in the quality of 
educational provision. The direct and indtrect losses being 
incurred by small schools will impact on their continued viability. 

One of the consequences of closure of small rural schools is the 
damage to rural communities that has been discussed in this 
paper. There may be other ways that governments can retain social 
cohesion and support communities if closure occurs. However, the 
alternatives may be more costly to governments than the 
maintenance of the school. 
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BUILDING HUMAN RESOURCES FOR RURAL CHANGE 

E.J. Woods, R.F.FeU, and J.A.Couiis Australia 

ABSTRACT 

The insmuiions and praaices of agncuUural extension are changing lo mainuin relevance in the 19901s and also to meet the new challenges which 
L'ce rural people These challenges include the demands for greater consultation and participation by the clients and stakeholders of government 
ser'ices. changing patterns of services between the public and private sectors: new communication technologies and inforruation services: and 
holistic approaches to facilitating community action on issues with production, marketing, resource management, and community satisfaction 
dimensions. These trends imply needs for new skills amongst extension professionals and for industry and community participants. 

Thii paper examines the implications for training to effectively provide people with these new skills, using the case study of the Rural Extension 
Centre. New institutional structures and collaborations will enable clients and stakeholders to guide university level training in frameworks which (it 
professional roles and deliver immediate benefits to the participant and the employer. Linkages are being developed between previously separate 
services - extension services to rural people, tertiary education in extension, skills training in communication and rural leadership, and consultancies 
and research into extension processes. Cntical issues of consulution. pnonty setting and evaluation are considered. 



INTRODUCTION 

The 1990's have been characiensed as a decade of rapid change. 
Professionals working in agricultural extension and related 
occupations service rural people responding to the pressures of 
change. The changes facing extension professionals are from two 
main sources. Firstly, the nature of the issues facing rural people 
are changing. Secondly, the ways in which the profession delivers 
service and maintains the professional capacities of its members are 
changing. 

Several key strategies arc required to successfully work with rural 
people through the next decade. Rural people and extension 
professionals will require new skills. These include the ability to 
create new solutions, and to develop capacities for monitoring, 
evaluation and reflection which refine these solutions and give 
confidence to build on them further. New institutions, 
relationships and practices must also be developed to maintain 
viable rural communities into next century. 

There are no established solutions to the new issues facing rural 
people, extension workers, or, in all probability, other professional 
groups working with rural people. The challenge of the I990fs is 
to adopt a self reliant, action learning approach, applying the 
necessary rigour to move forward with confidence. 

THE CHANGING NEEDS OF RURAL PEOPLE, RURAL 
INDUSTRIES, AND RURAL COMMUNITIES 

Declining relative economic importance of agriculture 

For rural people in Australia, the last ten years have been 
extremely challenging. Undoubtedly the major challenge has been 
the continuing decline in the terms of trade for Australian 
agriculture. (For a concise summary see Hcnzell, Radcliffe, and 
Smith, 1993.) This has resulted in agriculture becoming 
proportionately less important as a contributor to Gross National 
Product, direct national employment, national exports, and other 
economic indicators (Jensen, 1993) The same trend is evident 
throughout the developed economies. In Australia, this effect has 
been exaggerated by distortions in world markets as a result of 
subsidised sales from the European Community and the United 
Slates. 

In Queensland, the historically low commodity prices have 
combined with prolonged drought conditions to seriously weaken 
the economic position of agriculture . There has been substantial 
social dislocation (including stress, reduced access to education as 
financial pressure causes the withdrawal of children from boarding 
schools, and family separation as off-farm work is sought to 
provide basic sustenance) Significant structural adjustment can be 
expected in several industries in the next few years 

Declining agricultural workforce 

The decline in relative economic importance of the agri-^ultural 
production sector has been accompanied by declining numbers of 
people involved m the sector. Both result in a significant loss of the 
political power of farming people, the voice of (he hu_sh in public 
decision making has become (amt The sector has only limited 
capacity to oppose the impact of the general trends towards user 
pays and smaller government on .services specific to their sec\or.> 



Declining numbers of people employed in agriculture and 
declining income from agriculture affect the population of rural 
non-farm people. Among key effects are loss of service 
infrastructures and social networks, inability within rural 
communities to adapt to change and to accept and handle 
benevolent government programs, and the delivery of specialist 
services in modes suited to urban but not rural people (Centre for 
International Economics, 1992). 

The declining number of people involved in production 
agriculture also affects the W'ay in which farming is viewed by the 
majority of the population In the past, farming people were 
viewed as the backbone of Australia, a nation which rode on he 
sheep's back. In recent years, agricultural production methods hav«». 
been viewed with suspicion. The use of farm chemicals is 
questioned as posing safety risks to agricultural products and the 
environment; animal welfare issues have been raised in regard to 
animal production techniques; and the off-farm effects of 
agriculture are viewed as a serious threat to the maintenance of 
significant natural resources such as the Barrier Reef. A declining 
number of people in agriculture must shoulder the role of being 
advocates for their industry, and of defending the value of their 
industries to the economy. 

Facing complex problems 

The progress of agriculture and agricultural research from a purely 
production orientation to a more holistic view has been widely 
documented. Agricultural producers, communities, and support 
professionals today face : 

• the need to increase profitability in the face of declining terms 
of trade; 

• the need to improve the long term sustainability of their 
production practices in response to increasing community 
concern for the environment; 

• demands for marketing skills to identify market opportunities 
in lieu of statutory marketing arrangements, to practise quality 
assurance and world best practice, to produce reliably at the 
required time and quantity, in the face of variable weather 
conditions; 

• the need to negotiate futures markets, variable currency 
exchange rates, and domestic demands for cheap, high quality 
production; and 

• the realisation that agriculture is dependant on developments in 
other parts of the economy 

Trends to consultation and participation 

Accompanying the trends to user pays and small government has 
been an increasing demand for accountability One strategy to 
meet accountability requirements is to consult and negotiate with 
clients on high priority activities, and to encourage or require 
client participation in the delivery of services In addition to 
reducing the chance that the services will be misdirected or 
% irrelevant, consultation and participation increase client ownership 
of activities and the chance that the activity w»ll be highly valued. 
However, these processes represent significant demands on the 
stretched resources of rural people Rural people and extension 
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workers also require new skills to participate in or facilitate these 
processes 

THE CHANGING ROLE OF EXTENSION PROFESSIONALS 

Agncultural extension was first established in the US to increase 
the productivity of agriculture and improve the quality of life for 
rural people. The chief vehicle of extension in the US has been the 
Co-operative Extension Service through the Land Grant colleges. 
These colleges were established in 1914 and link the functions of 
education, research and extension Co-operative Extension Servnee 
activities have addressed both agricultural and household/ 
community issues affecting rural people, and the mode of 
operation has unashamedly focused on adult education Recent 
years have seen debate on the breadth of activities undertaken by 
the extension service, as public funding has declined and the 
farming population has faced increasing pressure on their viability 
(Warner and Christenson, 1984) 

Agricultural extension services in Australia were also established 
early this century but have had a relatively narrower technical 
focus, firstly on production and in more recent years, on resource 
management, business management, and nwketing. The focus on 
technical subject matter has been accompanied by a tendency to 
operate in transfer oj tt’chiiulug)’ mode (Russell. Ison, Gamble, and 
Williams, 1989T 

Recent reviews of institutional extension services in Australia have 
confirmed their contribution to agricultural progress but have 
generally identified opportunities for greater impact by increasing 
the focus of extension activities and the involvement of clients. The 
reviews have produced significant agreement that at least in 
pnnciple. clients should pay for extension services which provide 
significant pnvate benefits. This has the potential to encourage an 
expansion in the proportion of extension services provided 
through the private sector. (See, for example, Wythes, Woods, and 
Gleeson (1990), Watson, Hely, OlKeefe, Cary, Clark and Allen 
(1992), and McKinsey and Company (1992) for reviews of 
extension policy in Queensland. Victoria, and South Australia 
respectively.) 

Key features of the new roles of extension workers include: 

• a focus on achieving measurable outcomes and requirements 
for accountability; 

• facilitating group processes to consult clients and other 
stakeholders, to define existing situations, and to involve 
stakeholders in extension processes; 

• a systems onentation to deal with complex, multidimensional 
problems; 

• working within a program framework in defined, limited term 
projects, often with funds from the rural research and 
development corporations; 

^ working with collaborators • across other technical disciplines, 
other organisations, and other groups within the rural sector; 

• moving between roles in the public and private sectors, shifting 
technical focus to new priorities, and building a career on a 
series of short term projects 

KEY FUTURE STRATEGIES FOR RURAL PEOPLE AND FOR 
RURAL EXTENSION WORKERS 

The changing roles and demands on rural people and extension 
workers were traced in the previous sections Based on these 
expcaations. we believe that key future strategies for individuals ii 
both groups will be 

• developing a willingness to adapt to rapid change, 

• developing self reliance and self direction as a learner, 

• an action orientation Uoncemed with outcomes and .uhieving 
goals - personal, client, and / or organisational), 

• eollalxi rati oil. 



• regular monitoring and evaluation; 

• modelling constructive behaviour - a commitment to principles 
in action as w'ell as in philosophy. 

In ihe following section, these strategies will be examined in 
relation to a case study, the establishment and operation of the 
Rural Extension Centre, University of Queensland Gatton College 

CASE STUDY: THE RURAL EXTENSION CENTRE 

The purpose of a case study is to illustrate principles or ideas more 
clearly through describing the processes and results of their 
enactment. The Rural Extension Centre (REC) was established in 
1993 as a joint initiative of the Queensland Department of Primary 
Industries (DPI) and the University of Queensland (UQ). The 
choice of the REC for this case study is highly relevant since us 
establishment represented a wnllingness to adapt to rapid change 
by two institutions with a long history of involvement in 
agncultural extension. 

From the DPI perspective, the Centre is an initiative under the new 
Extension Strategy (DPI, 1992) adopted by the Queensland 
government. This Extension Strategy envisaged that the REC 
would: 

provide a focus for the development of extension and the 
social sciences pertinent to the needs of rural communities 

link with other institutions and organisations with an interest 
in rural extension... 

provide in-service training in extension methodologies and 
the social sciences, post-graduate extension training, and 
facilitate research in support of rural extension... 

provide a discipline focus for the (DPI) Regional Extension 
Specialists. 

(DPI, 1992; p 6) 

From the University perspective, the Centre builds on a long 
history of involvement in agncultural extension education and on a 
vision to expand this involvement into a specialised centre with 
increased capacity to contribute to rapid changes facing rural 
people in general, and in particular, those working in rural 
extension. 

In examining the strategies proposed in the previous section m 
relation to the REC. the analysis will be extremely preliminary in 
some cases. Our communication is intended to inform interested 
people of the directions we are exploring and the activities we are 
beginning We are not keen to relearn the mistakes of others; v/e 
would prefer to avoid them by inviting others to contnbute their 
hard-won wisdom. We are committed to collaboration and we 
seek potential partners. We have a commitment to learning and 
action, and in presenting this paper, we are modelling that 
behaviour 

Developing a willingness to adapt to rapid change 

Patton (1993) identified evaluation and futunng as complementary 
approaches to develop effectiveness in the face of rapid change 
The first component of evaluation is to test reality - to rigorously 
approach the issue of the current strengths and weaknesses, 
opportunities and threats facing rural people. In establishing the 
REC. a large group of potential stakeholders and clients were 
involved in focus group discussions in just such a process They 
identified several issues of high current priority facing ruial people 
and extension. These included 

• the economic crisis facing pnmar>' producers and the need for a 
greater biisines.s orientation, 

♦ managing change and resolving issues which arc wider than 
agncultural production or technology, 

• providing fanners with skills to use information to make belter 
detisionS, 

♦ improving the effectiveness ol extension serv’iccs, and 
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• developing and implemenung elfccuve new extension models 
to meet (unding resmaions and otiicr changes in the provision 
ol extension. 

This process led to the development of the Rural Extension 
Cemrels mission statement, which is 

(0 lead the development of extension as a projessional aetivuy ossutmg 
rural industries and communities to address major problems and 
opportunities for their sustainable development, 

and to the recognition that this mission needed to be linked to a 
scope statement which made explicit a commitment to a wider 
focus than the iradiiional role ol agricultural extension in the 
public sector 

The scope of the Centre is outlined as. 

• Clients: People involved in extension in the public sector 
(Commonwealth. State, and Local government agenc.es). in the 
private sector (including agribusiness and consultants), in 
industry and community organisations, and students of 
agriculture and natural resource systems; 

• Activities: Research, education, training, consultancy and 
practical extension activities; 

• Sustainable development: Encompassing social, economic, 
and ecological aspects; 

• Integration: A catalyst for integration o( techtiical, managen.eni 
and social science skills; 

• Initial focus: Extension services directed to people who are 
stakeholders in the use of agricultural and natural resources ( 
industry bodies, producer groups, producers, relevant input 
and output industries and the associated communities); 

• Long term vision: To contnbute to the wide range of extension 
services which work with rural industries and communities; 

• Geographical scope: To address key issues at regional, state, 
national and international levels. 

The RECls future directions are managed by a Board which 
includes representatives of UQ and DPI. but also members of 
stakeholder and client groups. One role ol the Board is to regularly 
review the Centrels scope. 

In doing so, the concept of futunng will be further developed. 
Patton (1993) described futunng as constructing scenarios of 
possibilities, looking at their implications, monitoring trends and 
preparing ourselves for unhnoun possibilities so that as the future 
unfolds, we are ready for whatever occurs (p.651). He points out that 
futunng is based on the assumption that the things we do now 
make a difference to the future, an assumption that is highly 
relevant to and conststent with the action onentation of extension. 

Having considered the willingness to adapt to rapid change evident 
in the establishment of the REC and its key directions, two specific 
areas of activity - training for extension professionals, and linking 
with new communications technology - indicate how we are 
attempting to adapt. 

Initial training activities have been based on consultation 
Approximately 100 extension staff, extension managers, and other 
professional staff using extension related skills within DPI 
responded to a survey on their professional development needs in 
February 1993. Sixty-five percent of the extension staff who 
responded had no formal training in extension, and over 55% of 
all respondents were interested in undertaking further extension 
trauiing 

The ten most frequent training needs identified by the respondents 
were (in rank order) • group facilitation, extension methodologies 
and theories, group dynamics, extension project management, 
computing skills, understanding adult education, project 
evaluation, information management, communication skills, and 
marketing^ business management. While all subgroups indicated 
common needs, non-graduates showed a higher preference for 
training in mass media and display, presentation, and social 
science skills In response n - a draft curnculum based on the core 
skills for roles outlined in the ExteaMon Siratcj^, the three most 



highly favoured training modules were group facilitation, adult 
learning, and project evaluation. Over 5b% of respondents were 
interested in taking a scries of modules to form an accredited 
course. 

The REC has responded by including the three most highly 
favoured topics in the first six months of its training program for 
extension professionals, which began in February 1994 All of the 
high priority training needs are being considered, with the 
exception of computer training, for which there are many alternate 
sources. A program within the framework of the Graduate 
Certificate/ Post-Graduate Diploma has been developed and 
accreditation is being sought wtthin the University of Queensland. 

A further, more comprehensive survey of extension staff within 
DPI is being conducted to clearly identify, by comparison with the 
results of a parallel survey conducted in 1987. how extension roles 
have changed and likely future needs for training. Similar studies 
of training needs within other client groups will be undertaken 
over the next two years. Possible groups include private sector 
extension related professionals, local government employees, rural 
research and development corporation members and employees, 
and community group leaders. 

The final example in relation to adapting to rapid change is the 
issue of technological change. The information age has just begun 
to impact on many parts of remote Australia New developments in 
telecommunications have placed reliable telephone services in 
remote Australia in ;he last 10 years (Barrow, 1987). Further 
technological advances are providing rural people with a whole 
new set of opportunities. The REC is exploring the possibilities in 
several ways. 

Links through a Regional Extension Specialist with a federally 
funded telecentre development in Esk Shire, south east 
Queensland, provide the opportunity to gain some experience of 
its impact in an area of rural-urban interface. Resource use 
conflicts, changing social structures, new infrastructure needs are 
current issues and the impact of greater access to outside 
information is not clear cut. This activity links with a research 
interest in identifying the important components of quality of life 
for the rapidly increasing numbers of new residents in rural 
subdivisions, including social and infrastructure issues as well as 
the space and fresh air. 

The Centre is also exploring a partnership with the CRC for 
Sustainable Cotton Production and the Distance Educauon Centre 
at the University of New England at Armidale. The initial aim will 
be to provide learning opportunities for the agronomists employed 
by consultants providing services to the cotton industry. 
Professional development opportunities for the extension related 
staff of pnvate sector services are not well established, but will be 
critical to maintain responsible management of Australiais natural 
resources, and industries which are internationally competitive. 

The unique feature of distance learning within extension is the 
commitment to Unking learning and voluntary action to achieve 
planned outcomes. Extension does not focus on academic goals, 
but on the demons-rable achievement of outcomes such as 
improved lifestyles for rural people, more efficient and profitable 
agricultural production, and better management ol natural 
resources Hence a key question is tb** link between distance 
learning activities, takinp. ''ri»un 3nd achieving outcomes at 
individual, industry and community levels 

Developing self reliance and self direction as a learner 

The recognition of a global economy and the republican debate are 
two factors which highlight for Australians that nationally we are 
responsible for our own destiny. Links and groupings between 
nations are a means to ensure the type of future we desire, but our 
future prosperity is primarily in our owr. hands. The same 
philosophy is evident in policies as diverse as those for drought, 
where primary prcducers arc to see management of natural 
' disasters as their respoasibility, and the policies for public sector 
employment, which clearly state that individual extension workers, 
. like others employed In the public sector, are responsible for the 
development of their own careers. 
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VVe h.u'c encouraped individuals lo focus on iheir learning 
Kdiaviour in each of ihe REC courses lo dale Our aim is lhai as 
well as acquiring a iheoreiical background and some praciical 
skills in a high prioniy area, participants will have reviewed iheir 
own learning strategies and gained new insights to improve their 
capacities as self directed learners. Extension v^orkers. like their 
clients, need to acknov/ledge that in an era of rapid change, next 
year will bring new and unique issues. These will require them to 
develop specific approaches based on past learning, but modified 
to the new situation 

For the same reason, a report prepared by the REC on Information 
Delivery Mechanisms contains bibliographies including all 
background literature as well as specific references. The aim is to 
provide maximum assistance to future learners. Much literature 
relevant to extension is contained in government papers and not 
included in traditional academic bibliographies. Consequenily it is 
particularly difficult to locate extension references, so we have 
chosen a style designed to assist future use. 

Action orientation 

It is paradoxical that there is a focus on outcomes and achieving 
goals at the very time when many problems are recognised to be 
complex and unlikely to have clear solutions. The focus on 
outcomes does, however, link logically with a rapid pace of 
Lhange. Unless action ts linked to studying . describing and 
analysing problem situations, a study runs the risk of being 
outmoded by the time its results ha\e been communicated to. and 
acted on by the relevant stakeholders. At best, some of the benefits 
of a study will have been foregone tf beneficial results are not 
quickH' converted to action. 

The action onentation is familiar to extension with its emphasis on 
contributing to an improved quality of living. The emphasis on 
voluntary change means that to have rapid impact, extension 
activities need to align with the felt needs of people. We are 
attempting to enact the same principle in the training for extension 
professionals being offered through the REC. All subjects are 
offered as two intensive residenUal segments separated by a ten to 
twelve week period during which a relevant action learning project 
is undertaken. The aim is to link training with high priority 
activities already being undertaken by practising professionals. 
Learning is consolidated by planning, conducting, and reviewing 
field activities based on the learnings of the residential segments, 
followed by individual and joint reflection on the learnings from 
the aciivuies undertaken. 

In addition to assisting the learning of course participants, this 
activity makes \TSible to peers and managers the pnnciplcs which 
the participant is testing, and contributes to wider review of 
professional practice. We also believe that the subject format 
provides those outside larger organisations or not in extension 
roles, but interested in acquiring extension related skills, with a 
temporary peer group with whom they can share and learn. 
Finally, the continuing process of adapting and refining extension 
approaches contnbutes to the professional capacity of PEC staff, 
and through our communication, to a wider professional circle. 

Where possible, we are seeking to link training with specific 
research or consultancy projects as well as fitting with the 
continuing work program of course participants. A recent course 
on conducting focus group research involved participants in a 
study of the use of green cane trash blanketing techniques by sugar 
producers The issues involved in analysing and reporting 
qualitative data were much clearer to participants when they had 
collected the data themselves and knew the high levels of 
ownership and energy of focus group participants for their views 

Collaboration 

The REC structure is collaborative by nature. It has a breadth of 
representation on its Board, and the capacity to add more ci^re 
partners as well as to involve other groups in individual activit.i .s 
Activities have been conducted in collaboration with the Bureau of 
Sugar Experimental Stations, with the rural research and 
development corporations, with several state government 
departments, with CSIRO, with private consultants, and with a 
rural woments c^rganisation As noted in the previous section, we 



are seeking opportunities wherever possible to link training and 
research, or training and consultation acinities. 

Key future challenges include. 

• to explore wider boundaries for collaboration, outside the 
traditional partnerships in agricultural and resource 
management extension. This is pertinent within the university 
as well as with outside groups; 

• to explore the mechanisms by which the contribution of 
individuals within participative and collaborative teams i an be 
recognised and rewarded; 

• to develop stronger links with the private sector extension 
activities; 

• to improve the collaboration between technical experts, 
extension professionals, and clients of their work. 

Monitoring and evaluation 

A key role for the REC is to assist extension professionals to 
monitor and evaluate their activities, in a recent study of 
information delivery mechanisms for research project results in 
Australia conducted by the Centre, a lack of evaluation studies that 
related to stages of the problem solving process beyond awareness 
w'as identified. The distinction between evaluation that focuses on 
the number of people potentially aware of an opportunity, those 
actually aware, those implementing the new approach, and the 
impact of the change is critical. It appeared that most resources 
have been focused on the first two stages, and few on the later 
stages ';Woods. Moll. Coutts, Clark and Ivin, in press). Similarly, 
Patton (1993) identified lack of evaluation as a frequent weakness 
of extension activities. 

There is a clear role to work with extension professionals to 
develop more rigorous approaches to evaluation, as well as to 
institute the regular monitoring of the results of their activities 
which should guide the operational management of their projects. 
The REC will do this through its training activities. We are also 
exploring opponunities to assist community based initiatives such 
as Landcare and Integrated Catchment Management in the 
development of their evaluation processes. 

At a more formal level, the REC will be involved in evaluating the 
impact of DPlis Extension Strategy, both in the short term and the 
longer term. In the longer term, with greater emphasis on client 
consultation and participation, there should be growing links 
between the processes of planning, implementing, monitoring and 
evaluating. Activities with low perceived relevance should be less 
frequent, and there may be opportunities to fine-tune evaluation 
for the comfjarison of alternative approaches. 

Within the Rural Extension Centrefs training activities, short term 
evaluations are already underway Feedback from the first group of 
subjects, while generally positive, highlighted the following needs 
(in rank order)' more group discussion and recap sessions, adjust 
depth and scope to participants! starting points; include more 
examples and case studies; and ensure the course folder and 
readings are well organised An important realisation has been that 
many extension professionals learn better by linking theory to 
action, rather than action to theory The majority of extension 
professionals do not have any formal training in extension or 
recent contact with formal training opportunities. Their extension 
orientation is to action, and this is the mode in which they are 
most open to new insights. 

Modelling constructive behaviours 

In a world of rapid change, there is a need for cultural change as 
well as cognitive change Talking about strategies to cope with 
change is important, but modelling these behaviours is a more 
powerful influence for the necessary cultural changes. 

MosWextension professionals are familiar and comfortable with the 
processes of planning, implementing and observing Linking these 
processes with reflection and analysis is the basis for self directed 
leamirg to handle the future. This paper is part of the process of 
reflection, and analysing the RECis progress, as was a short paper 
on extension training delivered to a workshop at the 1993 
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Austral'o-P<\cilic Extension Conlerence (Woods. 1003) Tlic 
delivery ot these papers at conlerences enacts our commitment to 
collaboration and to inviting comment and participation. In 
developing our research program, we have similarly sought to 
involve as many local potential partners as possible, in a 
transparent workshop process of identilying and progressing 
pnonty issues. 

CONCLUSION 

We expect that the future will bring funher rapid change. There 
v/ill be continuing pressure on rural people to seek new ways to 
maintain happy and satisfying lives. New groups will develop and 
new relationships will form between those providing services to 
rural people. New technologies will offer the potential for better 
access to information and communications. The REC. like other 
organisations, will need to respond to these changes. Its aim is to 
maximise the contribution of extension to ensuring a better future, 
and to explore new w'ays in which this can occur. 
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EVALUATING DISTANCE EDUCATION 
MATERIALS FOR RURAL AND REMOTE AUSTRALIA* 

Dr Ian Gibson — Australia 

Puiposc 

This research project involved an evaluation of the design, development and implemcnution practices employed in producing pnmary level dLstance 
education matenals for use in Australia's outback. 

Objectives 

The project was designed to evaluate the quality and effectiveness of matenals developed centrally for use in remote areas. The research focused 
upon 

1. The assumptions, intentions, processes and outcomes of the design and development of distance education matenals at the pnmary level. 

2 The processes of implcmeniaiion of these distance education matenals across three user groups: 
students 
home tutors 

schools of distance education 

3. The outcomes of disunce education study for learners and us intended and unintended consequences. 

Summary of content 

The materials currently being employed in the education of isolated children enrolled in schools of distance education are markedly different from 
those previously employed. This study attempted to isolate the pnnciples and assumptions which governed the development of these matenals in 
order to their quality and their success. The study then explored the similantics and differences between the assumptions and pnnciples 
underlying the new matenals and the needs of those who were responsible for their implementation and use. The investigation indicate areas which 
require modification in both the process used in development and the materials themselves. An evaluation designed to determine the elTectivcness of 
the new matenals in achieving their stated objectives completed the research approach. *See Appendix I 



RURAL RESERVATION/URBAN CROSS-CULTURAL TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAM 
FOR AMERICAN INDIAN AND NON-INDIAN TEACHER TRAINEES 



Laura B. Smolkin and Joseph 

In her weekly sell-evaltiaiion. Julie» self-descnbed as "a little Jewish 
girl from New York." poiulers her first week at the Biire.iu ol 
Indian Affairs Liguna Elementary School 

What was mosl imponani for me this week was the 



H. Sulna — Lmied St.iie.s of Amcnca 

experiencing of being in a monocultural room again When I 
taught Hebrew ^ ;hool. that w.ls the last lime ' was reminded 
ol the need to know the ways." and extending the feeling to 
ihe students that 1 "untlerstood " I don t really, and its 
Lertainlv more difficult than being in the Hebrew sihool. since 
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I'm pan of ihai culture. Bui 1 feel dose to them because 1 feel 
dose to Kelly |her Indian partner! i am confused about 
adapting to my new environment, sometimes (eel the need to 
be on the defensive, i sometimes feel overly naive. I even 
sometimes feel like I don’t belong. 

Julie is a member of a new teacher preparation effort at the 
University of New Mexico which seeks to better prepare teachers 
for the diversity they will find in today’s schools. In his 1993 
special report "Educating Teachers for Cultural Diversity", Kenneth 
Zeichner reviews pertinent literature, outlining critical aspects of 
the preparation of teachers in Amenca. Pointing out the mismatch 
between the preservice teacher population and the students they 
are likely to teach. Zeichner explains that most teacher education 
students are white, female, monolingual with “very limited 
interracial and intercultural experience.’’ According to Burstein and 
Cabello (1989). the percentage of minority (non-white) teachers 
has been declining significantly over the past decade. Colleges of 
Education, then, which wish to adequately prepare teachers for the 
populations that they are likely to teach, appear to need a two- 
pronged approach in their teacher preparation programs. The first, 
clearly, is to better prepare the middle -class, white, female students 
who desire teaching as a career. The second, equally important, is 
to recruit, and retain, individuals from non-white communities. 
Wilson (1991) suggests that tn order to accomplish this goal, 
universities must provide a “nurturing culture." In this paper, we 
describe a program created at the University of New Mexico which 
sought to achieve both the above mentioned goals, by focusing on 
American Indian students. 

American Indians of New Mexico 

New Mexico is home to three major American Indian groups: the 
Navajo the PineDos, and the Apache. The Navajo and Apache, 
both Athabascan-speaking, nomadic tribes, migrated into the 
Southwestern United States approximately 450 years ago. The 
Pueblos, descendants of the Anasaz:i cliff dwellers, were 
indigenous to this region hundreds of years before the appearance 
of other tribes or European conquerors (see Dutton, 1983). While 
the influence of the dominant, Euro-American society is clearly 
visible in terms of material possessions and subsistence patterns, 
traditional values and processes of Pueblo enculturation remain 
intact. The same may be said of the Navajo peoples, particularly 
those who live in remote rural settings, although increasing Native 
language loss is being reported for all New Mexico Indian groups. 

Indian Teacher Preparation Efforts at the University of New 
Mexico 

From the early I970’s through the early 1980's, the College of 
Education of the University of New Mexico offered on-site teacher 
education programs for the Pueblos, Apaches, and Navajos of New 
Mexico and parts of Arizona. For many American Indians, these 
federally funded programs, available within short distances of their 
homes, afforded their first, and for some, thetr only opportunity 
for higher education Well over 100 Pueblo and Apache students 
received their degrees in teaching. For the Navajos a considerably 
larger tribe, more than 400 students graduated as teachers. With 
the introduction of Reaganomics, federal support for these 
programs halted abruptly. 

Given that schools are the largest employers on most reservations, 
this programs yielded considerable benefits for individuals and 
their tribes A survey of Pueblo program graduates (Suina & 
Becker. 1991) indicated that well over 80% were still engaged in 
Indian education, on or near their reservations. Two former 
leaching assistants now serve as principals of schools, while many 
others serve in key tribal leadership roles While there has been 
cniicism of the strength of the University-delivered curriculum in 
terms of preparing teachers to provide culturally- relevant leaching 
(e g., Ladson-Billings. 1992), no one has questioned the 
professional development of the involved individuals, nor the 
impact the programs have had on each of the tribes involved. 
However, despite the outcomes of these programs. Native teachers 
still comprise only 2% ol the stale’s leaching force, while American 
Indian students consiiluie 10 4% of New Mexico’s public school 
population 



A second survey (Suina Becker, 1993) was conducted wiih 36 
former, unfinished students to determine the reasons for their 
incomplete course work. Completion rale of quesuonnaires was 66 
percent. Asked why they' had not completed their programs, 18 of 
24 indicated that they lacked financial support. Additional reasons 
included family responsibilities, village responsibilities, and lack of 
transportation. Asked what support would be needed for them o 
complete their programs of study, 20 of the 24 cited financial 
support, while 15 of 24 mentioned academic support. The need 
for emotional support was also mentioned. Ten of the 24 indicated 
that fear of failing the National Teacher Exam kept was an 
additional factor for their incomplete programs. 

Teacher Preparation for non-Indians at the University of New 

Mexico 

The University of New Mexico’s College of Education has received 
numerous awards for its innovative teacher preparation programs. 
Key to these awards has been a long-standing collaborative 
program with the Albuquerque Public Schools, the state’s largest 
school district within which the University is physically located. 
For approximately twenty years, students have prepared through a 
"blocked" program of methods courses. Issues of cultural diversity 
received attention during the first semester through iniermiiieni 
presentations on topics such as traditional values, bilingual 
education, research on teacher treatment of minority students, 
multicultural children’s literature, etc. Such presentations Were 
completely absent during the math and science methods block. All 
student teaching took place within the Albuquerque Public School 
settings, wheru most students found employment upon completion 
of their degrees. In terms of teacher preparation programs, the 
block preparation for diversity would be seen as a segregated, or 
“add-on” program (Bennett, 1988) 

While the program included a student teaching population of 
between twenty to thirty peicent Hispanic-Americans, most 
semesters found no Indian students present. In general, then, the 
Universu/’s program was quite similar to the situation desenbed in 
the introduction, with high numbers of Euro-Amcrican graduates. 

Designing a New Program 

Given the two-pronged approach described in the introduction, 
with considerable attention to the existing literature on preparing 
teachers for diversity. We created a three phased model. We were 
firmly committed to the belief that teacher education is not 
localized to preservice experiences, but extends throughout the 
career of the classroom teacher. Maintaining that work with 
student teachers should enhance inservice teachers’ professional 
growth, we decided to create, rather than a professional 
development school (PbS) (e.g.. Holmes Group, 1990), a 
professional development community instead. This community 
would extend beyond the borders of the Albuquerque Public 
School district into the reservation schools of the Southern Pueblos 
Agency, and would bring together master teachers who worked in 
both rural/rcservation settings with those who worked in 
Albuquerque's urban and suburban populations. These mentor 
teachers were to spend a semester. Phase 1, discussing the 
preparation of future teachers, given the settings and communities 
within which the preservice teachers were to be placed. These 
discussions were to take place during weekly meetings 3nd over 
electronic mail as well 

Phases 11 and 111 represented the preservicc teachers’ classroom 
teaching experiences. We chose to employ what Zeichner (1993) 
refers to as an integrated approach, in which we would focus, 
through field experience, "on preparing teachers to educate a 
vanety of different groups of students of color" (p. 13) We opted 
for student teacher partnerships, to consist of one student from the 
dominant society, in New Mexico consisting of both Euro- and 
Hispanic-Americans, and one student from the minonty culture, 
American Indians. During one semester, the partners would jc 
placed in rural/reservation settings, while during the other, they 
would find themselves in multicultural urban settings Through 
these dual assignments, we hoped to address the first prong, 
preparing Euro-American teachers for diversity, by affecting 
attitude change through having them, as Banks (1991) suj;gests. 

Tfip 
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"consider alicrnaiive amiudes and values, and to personally 
confront some of their latent values and aililudes toward other 
races’* (p 141) We also sought to address the second prong of 
teacher preparation for diversity; we decided to recruit Indian 
students for the program. 

We determined that we would pair a dominant sociciv student 
with an American Indian student. Figure 1 above shows the 
configuration of students, and the assignments for each pair. 

In this way. each might assist the other in dealing with the novel 
situations that they would encounter as they moved between two 
unfamiliar worlds. 

METHODOLOGY 
Participants 
Menfor Teachers 

In early fall, 1993, we presented the model to the Southern 
Pueblos Agency board, seeking input and support from ih'se 
representatives of Pueblo Indian communities Subsequent!’ . we 
visited the five Pueblo reserv'aiion schools served by the Agency. 
After our presentation to potential mentor teachers at Isleia Pueblo, 
we were invited to address teachers at Laguna Pueblo by the 
pnncipal of the elementary school Laguna, separated several years 
ago from the larger Southern Prneblos Agency, now exists as its 
own agency 

Interested teachers were requested to submit a brief personal 
statement on teaching, as well as to submit a letter of supoort from 
their principals. Upon receipt of the materials, in consultation with 
Valentino Cordova, head of the Southern PineDos Agency 
Education office, we accepted six agency teachers Two American 
Indian women from Acoma Pueblo, one Euro-American woman 
from San Felipe Pueblo, and three Euro-Americans, two women, 
one man, from Laguna Pueblo's schools Both American Indian 
women had been graduates of the University efforts of the 1970s 

From the Albuquerque Public Schools we recruited five teachers 
Two Hispanic women worked in bilingual classrooms in urban 
Albuquerque. The three EuroAmencan women worked with varied 
population, ranging Irom children living in a trailer park to those 
residing in an upper-middle class suburban development 
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Student Teachers 

In late fall, 1993. we began recruitment of the target population, 
six Pueblo students who had begun, but failed to complete, their 
work under the University’s on-site All Indian Pueblo Council 
Teacher Preparation Program. Given the results of the 1993 
survey, w'e knew that finances represented a great hurdle to the 
completion of the students’ programs, and so determined to offer 
the dual site placements during a single semester. 

In our first efforts, we again visited the six agency schools from 
which we had recruited the mentor teachers. We explained to the 
leaching assistants that they would need to leave their jobs in order 
to student leach full-time during the spring; however, we would be 
able to pay for their tuition and offer a small stipend. We spoke 
with more than 30 assistants; only four made the decision to leave 
their positions. 

Oinnng a Reduction in Forces (RIF) the year prior, a number of 
assistants had lost their positions; perhaps this made many 
reluctant to leave. An assistant s pay is, at best, modest, for those 
living on reservations, it represents a reliable, consistent income 
for families. 

We then pursued the teaching assistants who had lost their 
positions during the RIF. of the seven with whom we met, two 
made the decision to leave their employment at a daycare center to 
join the program, giving us our six students. In early January, two 
of the recruited six informed us of their decision not to resume 
their studies. We did, however, gain one additional Native student 
Considerably younger and more ‘Worldly” than the other women, 
the fifth student was Navajo/Cheyenne/Sioux. 

We understood Wilson’s (1991) concept of a nurturing 
environment For our Indian students, we carefully examined their 
programs of study, we assisted them w'lth the registration, which 
must have seemed rather daunting with its numerous lines and 
forms, and we accompanied them to the financial aid ollicer We 
let them know that we were available, even lending them money 
for books or giis 

To recruit their counterparts, we explained the program and its 
goals to students in the Block program. Of the thirty-six students, 
seven applied We matched five of them with an Indian partner 

- Procedures 
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Mentor Teachers 

Teachers began meeimg on a weekly basis under the auspices of a 
graduate level course on Teaching and Learning, After some initial 
readings on preparation of teachers for culturally diverse children, 
the teachers began planning the experiences they believed would 
best prepare the students to become strong teachers. 

In February, all mentor teachers were supplied with modem- 
equipped computers. All public messages sent on the mentor 
teachers' bulletin board were saved for analysis 

All mentor teachers were interviewed at the conclusion of the 
semester. 

Student Teachers 

Student teachers were required to write w'eekly rtTleciions, as 
Julie's words demonstrate In addition, seven of the 10 participated 
in a group discussion at the end of the semester 

Data Analysis 

.All data have been analyzed qualitauveiy t<"» locate emerging 
themes Written records, interv'iews. and group discussions arc 
seen to triangulate the findings 

.Additionally, e-mail messages of the mentor teachers have been 
quantitatively examined. 

RESULTS 

Responses to the Program: Mentor Teachers 
Electronic Mail 

In the period ranging from February 2, 1994 through May 23, 
1994, mentor teachers sent 194 messages. Fifty-eight were sent in 
February, seventy-one were sent in March, the month when 
student teachers amved in their classrooms, twenty- four were sent 
in April, while forty-one were sent in May Most messages sent in 
May dealt with arrangements for the next school year. 

Each e-mail message was analyzed for its content. In certain cases, 
messages were coded into two categories. By far, the most 
messages (68) were sent in the “Refrigerator Notes” category, 
which encompassed reminders of various sorts, such as the 
location for a meeting, or the type of materials teachers were 
expected to bring to the upcoming meetings. Typical is the 
following message. 

Hi, this is Laura letting you know' that Cecilia Montoya is 
joining us on the TEAMS project. 

The next large.st category of messages (41) concerned how the 
electronic mail system was functioning Typical is the following 
message 

Don’t worry. If you mess up. just turn the machine off. And 
everything will be okay. 

The third greatest number of messages (22) were found in the 
category "issues for Decision and Discussion. ” The following 
message from tin da is typical. 

Carol and I feel that it is extremely important for the student 
teachers to have some time and experiences with planning 
lessons, following through with the presentation of those 
lessons, and reflecting upon the lessons and how they went, 
what could or should be different next time and how they met 
or did not meet specific objectives We feel that it is also 
important to spend time reflecting each day on what has taken 
place, what we have learned about the students and our 
interactions 

In all 19 categories were created to account for the content of the 
mentor teacher messages. Increased mentor teacher growth in 
multicultural sensitivity is visible in Oitherine’s message of May 8 

1 went to the mini math workshop yesterday at the resource 
center and attended a session that was somewhat thought 
provoking The title Wtis something about patterns and Native 
American students and had little to do with nuth There was a 



discussion on the book Ten Little Rabbits and the word 
Indian. Sometimes I feel so ignorant about what is appropriate 
and what isn’t. Sometimes 1 don’t see the difference between 
stereotyping and honoring someone's culture. I think lots of 
teachers avoid multicultural lessons because they are afraid 
they might offend. Does any of that make sense? 

Individual Interviews 

In their individual interviews, Euro-American mentor teachers 
from APS reflected upon 

their personal growth in cross-cultural understanding, tinda spoke 
first of her EuroAmenca student, then of herself. 

I think it made Nora look at things differently, it certainly 
made me lock at things differently, kings 1 would never have 
expected. Maybe because I’m from the supposedly dominant 
culture, you just accept things at this value and assume that 
other people accept them that way too. without giving it too 
much thought at some times. 

Mentor teachers agreed t program had provided an exceptionally 
strong experience for the students. Martha, a Emro-Ainerican w'lih 
many years teaching in Pueblo schools commented on the 
importance of the dual-site assignment. 

Working with Native American children in Albuquerque is a 
heck of a lot different ihan working out on the reservation. 
Student teachers who were coming out to our school to be 
interviewed said. “Oh, but we get so many diverse cultures m 
APS.” But there's a big difference between APS children or 
Albuquerque children and children out in the rural areas, 
whether or not you teach on a reservation, whether you re jusi 
teaching in a small town school, or a totally Hispanic school. 
There’s a big difference. And they need to see those 
differences. 

Mentor teachers had many suggestions for impro\ing the program, 
but felt that it had succeeded in stressing cross-cultural issues. 

Responses to the Program: Student Teachers’ Group 
Discussion 

During their group discussion, the students were asked tc consider 
their total preparation at the University, the program itself, and 
then the impact that the program had on their cross-cultural 
knowledge. In Table 1 below, the students’ responses to 
similarities and differences to being in the two cultural settings are 
displayed. 

The students demonstrate an av/areness of many concerns in 
Indian education. Critical is the question of how to involve parents 
in their child. en’s education. Karen, the youngest of the Indian 
women, repeatedly stressed during this topic s discussion that 
there was history to be considered, which included not only 
parents’, but also grandparents’, experiences with ‘she White Man s 
schools ’’ 



TABLE 1. 



Contrasting Rural and Urban Schools As Described by Student 
Teachers 



Similaniies 


Urban 


Rural/Rescrvation 


Kids are kids' 


muliiculiural class 


nionoculiural class 


• they chat 


• some children 


• more sclf-csiccm 


• they gel off Ubk 


monolingual 

SpanLsh 


• more secure 

• more connected lo 
comniunuy 


“They warn the 
same things' 

• eager to learn 

• eager lo please 


• culture noi 
acknowledged 


family rclaiionships 


• sensitive feelings 


some parental 


liiilc parental involvement 


• want sccur.iy 


disengage mem 


• less presence 




• monolingail 
.Spantsh 


• appear at holidays 

• appear ai bake sales 

• do notsuppon 
teacher or homework 

• checked kids out of 
school niopj often 
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warned noi lo 
louch children 


children were wami 
• wanted to by 
physically close 


some children 
monolingual m 
Spanish 


children were respectful 
children spoke English 


assessment: 
portfolios & 
standardized 
testing 


heavy emphasis on 
standardized testing 
Principal and Board 
members highly present 
at Laguna, but noi Acoma 



Also noteworthy is the students’ focus on the issue of physical 
proximity Within the metropolitan setting, there are taboos; there 
IS a fear of suit from parents. Within the Pueblo, children, secure 
in what Julie calls their monoculturahsm. welcome the warmth 
which teachers share. 

Finally, the students’ comments on the avoidance of culture within 
the urban multicultural classroom seem very quite accurate. As the 
mentor teacher Cathenne has expressed, there is fear in being 
offensive. Avoidance seems the safest route 

The students were also asked to address what they had learned 
from their panners. These results can be seen in Table 2 below. 

The partners had grown genuinely fond of each other. Julie 
reported an ‘instant bonding’ between herself and Karen. Knsten 
and her Indian partner Liurencita had become exceptionally close. 
Kristen had gone to Laurencitas pueblo on a Feast Day, fulfilling 
the function of hostess in Laurencita’s home so that Laurencita 
herself might be free to take part in the traditional Corn Dance. 

lust as mentor teacher Linda had indicated in her interview, 
students felt that working with a person of another culture had 
greatly impacted their understandings of the workings of that 
culture. That this learning went both ways is clear in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 



Learning from Partners: A cross-cultural experience 



Non-lndian Students 


Indian Students 


• (jained information about 


• Gained a fnend 


another culture 


- through talk 


• Through observing panner. 


- through "osmosis." just being 


- learned how to assemble 


together 


resources 


- through participation in 


- learned how to be more 


traditional events, such as 


organized 


Pow W^ow and Feast day 


• Developed personal relations 


• Helping hand for one another 


- through meeting other's 


- saw partner as support for 


families 


finishing student teaching 


- through spending time in each 
other's homes 



Indian students spoke of how they observed their partners’ 
approaches to various tasks, and learned from them. 



Finally, the students were asked to cite some surprising moments 
when they had learned about culture These comments appear in 
Table 3 below. 



TABLE 3 

Responses and Surprises in Working in Two Cultural Settings 
APS- Indian Students RIA Non-lndian BIA. Indian Students 



• Scar»*d of rejection 
jy parents and staff 



• concerned about 
s|-»caking properly 

• difficulties convmc 
ing children ahum 



• checked with partner 
to see if matenals 
were appropnatc 

• (ell isolation as only 
a.s only non-lndian 

• fell (car of rejection 
by stalf ol schwl 



• surpnsed that 
children would be 
allowed to bury ihcm- 
selvcs in sand 

• surpnsed at children’s 
lack ol knowledge ol 
the Riu Grande Pueblos 



• surpnsed that 
children didn’t have 
to stand for Pledge 
to flag 

• surprised that 
children would 
coiTca mis* 
pronunaations 



• surpnsed at children’s 
racist remarks 



• strongly aware of 
Native language 
children’s strong 
attachment to their 
culture 



Perhaps most critical here is that both Indian and non-lndian 
students, as Julie's opening remarks demonstrate, feared rejeciicn 
in the culture they did not know 



DISCUSSION 

From the responses of the student teachers, from the responses of 
the mentor teachers, it seems clear that the program is achieving us 
goal. This past week, we were informed that Unda, after so many 
years of being a teaching assistant, has been hired as a teacher at 
Acoma’s Sky City Elementary. Happily, so. too, has been her new 
friend Kristen. It gave us great pleasure to hear the principal 
comment “You are turning out some excellent teachers.” 

While there have been other “immersion” teacher education 
programs, w'e believe ours to be the first in which students are 
paired w'ith a culturally-different other If, as Banks (1991) 
suggests that u is crucial for perspective teachers “to reflect upon 
the consequences of their attitudes and values” (p 141). then it 
would appear that the presence of a knowledgeable -dull 
companion has immeasurable value. We are unsure w'hether the 
students or the mentor teachers learned more about their personal 
attitudes and stances from the presence of the partnerships in the 
two teaching situations 

What remains a source of great difficulty for us is the recruitment 
and retention of Indian students Money is a very delinite 
consideration. We have been lucky to have had supp>ort from a US 
West grant, and from the University itself. Those monies are not 
permanent; we must now seek funding elsewhere. We also know 
that those funds we had available are too meager for some. Joan, 
one of Indian students, has left the program after multiple 
arguments with her spouse about the income she no longer 
contributes and about how she is attempting to rise above him. We 
know, too. that we must continue to supply that nurturing 
environment, not only through the hoops and hurdles of 
University bureaucracy, but also in terms of emotional supper!, for 
those Indian students with the courage to step into the “White 
Man’s World.” 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AS A PARTNER IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT; AN EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS 
OF PUBLIC SERVICE ACTIVITIES OF THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

OF NORTHERN NEW YORK* 



Ram L. Chugh — Uniied Stales of Anienca 
ABSTRACT 

Insutuuons of hieher education in ihe United Stales regard public service integral to their mission. The 20 colleges and univeniiies in this study are 
no exception to this commitment The study confitms that each institution is actively involved in both community and reponal developmen 
through making its knowledge-based resources available to area organizations engaged in socul and economic development. The study shows that 
th- services provided dei)end on the leadership, degree of commitment to public service, location, size, academic program strength, and expertise oi 
iLs faculty and staff. Ser/ices provided can be categorized as: small business assistance, technical assistance, export assistance, total quality 
management, technology transfer, continuing education and training programs, economic research, environmenul and forestry management, public 
education, assistance to cultural organizations, and conference and workshop facilities. Institutions share these servic^ with area organiMtions in 
the public/pnvaie sector to help improve the quality of life for people in this rural region. The study concludes that a high degree o co ge- 
communiiy interaction results in the institutions being viewed as assets for . onomic development with resulunt recognition, sutus and prestige in 
their communities. 



This paper presents an examination of the public service actUities 
of the colleges and universities in Northern New York (NNY) and 
of the tmpact these services have on regional rural development U 
is based on the results of a survey conducted in 1992. Section I 
pro\ides background on the partnership between higher education 
and the economy Section ll gives profiles of the NNY region and 
Its colleges and universities. Section III discusses the objectives and 
findings of the survey Section IV summarizes the direct and 
iniiireci economic impact of colleges and universities on the 
surrounding communities Section V provides concluding 
observ'ations. 

1. Historical Background 

Institutions of higher education are often called upon to become 
catalysts for economic development by sharing their knowledge, 
expertise and other resources: The demand for higher education lo 
become involved in such development has. in fact, increased 
considerably over the recent past because of the many challenges 
confronting the Uniied States. The United States economy is being 
subjected to an increasing degree of global competition, rapid 
technological changes and automation, revolutionary advances in 
methods of communication and information processing, and 
increasing pressure for environmental protection. 

Today, higher education is being asked to do for a fast changing 
technological and information -based economy that the Land Grant 
Act of 1862 did for the agriculture and natural resources -based 
economy The 1862 Act created the land-grant university system 
which “provided the basis for partnership between higher 
education, business, and government in the fields of agriculture 
and the mechanical arts."- Thai partnership transformed 
agneuilure into a scientifically 

and technologically advanced sector of the economy as 
revolutionary changes in methods of production were developed 
Laws enacted later strengthened the bond between higher 
education and the economy even further. For example, the Hatch 
Act of 1887 provided funds for the establLshment of experiment 
stations at the land-grant colleges to assess agricultural problems 
actually encountered: the Smith-Lever Act. of 1914 subsidized the 
establishment of the Cooperative Extension Services; and the 
Smith-Hughes Act. of 1917. provided funding for vocational 
training 

The 1862 Land Grant Act was pioneering legislation Edu». ‘'onal 
insiilulions could no longer be seen only as “ivory towers" 
unconcerned with the social and economic issues confronting 
society They could now be viewed as important contributors to 
improving the well-being of society through increasing the 
availability of ibcir knowledge and expertise Public service, i.biis, 
became an important mission of higher education “The land grant 
model." according to Patricia Crosson. "provides a powerful and 
lasting model for public service, and a variety of relatively recent 
attempts have been made to replicate it in other areas like 
education, public health, and urban services."’ 

For example, a survey conducted by Kun Smith concerning 
the public service activities of the institutions belonging to the 



American Association of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU). 
found that 92% (234 out of 255) of the respondents indicated they 
"recognized public service as an area of institutional responsibility 
in their mission statement. A majority (58%) of AASCU 
institutions described public service as one of their integral 
functions, together with teaching and research. ■ Similarly, a 1985 
survey conducted by the AASCU Task Force on Economic 
Development, found that 98 percent (294 out of 300) of AASCU 
institutions "indicated that they perceived new demands to play a 
more active role in economic development., landl" “97 {^rcent 
had plans to increase their efforts in economic development 

Responding to these public expectations, the State University of 
New York (SUNY) has made economic development “an integral 
part of SUNY’s teaching, research and service missions."5 SUNY 
has proclaimed that it will share, "its expertise with the business, 
agricultural, governmental, labor and nonprofit sectors through a 
program of public scmcc for the purpose of enhancing the well- 
being of the people of the Slate of New York and in protecung our 
environment and marine resources "6 

The colleges and universities located in the 14 counties of NNY are 
no exception to this national and state trend as the following study 
well documents. 

11. Profiles of the NNY Region and Its Educational Institutions 

The study covers 14 counties of Northern New York generally 
known as the North Country. This area covers 18,014 square miles 
which constitutes about 38% of the land mass of New York State. 
NNY is the most rural region in the state, sparsely populated, and 
geographically isolated. Population density, in 1990. was about 68 
people per square mile versus the state average of 381. NNTs total 
population of about 1.2 million in 1990 W'as 6.6% of the slates 
total. The region generally suffers from higher unemployment and 
lower per capita income than the rest of the state. The average per 
capita in 1989 was $11,739 compared to the state average of 
$16,501. Because of its low level of economic growth and lack ol 
economic opportunities, the region experiences many problems 
typical of a rural area, including: higher rates of poverty; lower 
levels of educational attainment; inadequate transportation 
networks; limited access to health care and social services, out 
migration of young people, and. a low tax base 

Additionally, the area has experienced significant political 
fragmentation that has resulted in the relevant small size of local 
governments which has led to higher costs in delivery of public 
services because of diseconomies of scale. On the positive side, the 
region has vast natural resources in agriculture, mining, forests, 
lakes and waterfalls, and clean air and water It also has many ski 
facilities and excellent tourism opportunities The areas proximity 
to the rich Canadian market is considered an important asset The 
region, therefore, does have poier.tial for high economic growth 
and ll is primarily because of this potential that many developers 
term NNY as the “under-developed empire of the Empire State ’ 
Promoting development and creating jol)S are the major prionties 
of the region T.ible 1 gives selected economic indicators ol the 
region 
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Table 1: SELECTED ECONOMIC INDICATORS OF THE 
NNY REGION 



County 


Land Area 
SqMi. 


mo mo 

population pt^pubuon 
density 


1989 

per apiia 
income 


1990 

unemplovmeni 

rate 


Clinton 


1039 


85.969 


83 


Sll.444 


5 7% 


Essex 


1797 


37.152 


21 


$11,354 


7 6% 


Franklin 


1632 


4b, 540 


28 


S 9.771 


7 2% 


Fulton 


496 


M.191 


109 


$11,330 


8 1% 


Hamilton 


1721 


5.279 


3 


SI 1.682 


8 1% 


Herkimer 


1412 


65,797 


47 


$10,543 


5 6% 


Jefferson 


1272 


110,943 


87 


$11,160 


7 8% 


Lewis 


1276 


26,796 


21 


$10,455 


7 8% 


Oneida 


1213 


250,836 


207 


$12,227 


4 3% 


Oswego 


953 


121,771 


128 


SI 1.792 


6 5% 


M Lawrence 


2686 


1 11,974 


42 


$10,346 


7 4% 


Saratoga 


812 


181.276 


223 


$15,644 


3 8% 


Warren 


870 


59.209 


68 


$14,387 


6 2% 


\Vashington 


835 


59,330 


:*i 


$12,221 


5 3% 


I Ota 1/ Average 


17.202 


1.035,787 


55 


$11,439 


6 5% 


New York Mate 


47224 


17.990,455 


381 


$16,501 


5 2% 



SiUircc. \V”w Vorh Muft’ Office of Rural Affairs 



Despite us many economic problems, the region, is blessed with a 
wide array of colleges and universmes as shown m Table 2 and in 
the map Of the region’s t\^'cnty-one colleges and universities, 
seven of which are private and fourteen public. Three of the 
pnvate institutions are two-year colleges, three four-year colleges, 
and one graduate institution. The public institutions include seven 
two-year community colleges, one two-year college of technology, 
three four-year colleges, one upper division and graduate institute 
of technology, one specialized upper division and graduate college 
of environmental science and forestry, and, finally. Empire State 
College which offers instruction through individual learning 
arrangements. Among the private colleges, two are religious 
institutions. The smallest college is Wadhams Hall (a seminary 
institution) with enrollment of nearly 40 students and the largest is 
Mohawk Valley Community College with enrollment of over 7.500 
students. The region takes pride in having several institutions 
which are among the oldest in the country. There are four 
institutions which are more than 100 years old. For example, 
Potsdam College, tracing its origin to 1816, celebrated its I78ih 
anniversary' in 1994. St. Lawrence University, established in 1856, 
has the distinction of being the oldest continuously coeducational 
institution of higher learning in New York State. 

in. Objectives of the Study and Analysis of Survey Results: 

Because of the w'lde diversity among the institutions, the nature 
and magnitude of public service activities provided can be 
expected to vary from one institution to the other. In an effort to 
assess the public service actmties of area colleges and universities, 
a comprehensive survey questionnaire entitled, “Questionnaire on 
Public Service Actr/ities of the Colleges and Universities Located in 



Table 2. SELECTED INFORMATION ON COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES LOCATED IN NORTHERN NEW YORK 



College / Un-versily 


Year 


County 


Budget 


Employee 


Student 


•’Econ. 




Started 




90-91* FTE 90-91 1 


TE 90-91 


Impact* 


Ad.fondacK Commun.i/ Co-lege 


1961 


Saratoga 


$10.5 


259.0 


2.351.0 


$27.9 


Canion College ol Technology 


1906 


St Lawrence 


$11.4 


273.0 


1,909.0 


$35.7 


Clarkson Umversilyt 


1696 


Si Lawrence 


$62,0 


666.0 


3,500.0 


$124.0 


Clinlon Community College 


1969 


Clinton 


$7.4 


182,1 


1.466.2 


$53.5 


Empire State College 


1971 


Saratoga 


$18.7 


347.6 


4,185.0 





Fullon-Monlgomery Community College 


1964 


Fulton 


$8.8 


168.1 


1,570,8 


$ 14.8 


Herkimer County Community College 


1967 


Herkimer 


$9.9 


294.6 


2,115.6 


$28.0 


JeMerson Community College 


1961 


JeKerson 


$7,8 


220.0 


1,794.9 


$35.9 


Mater Dei Coliegef 


1960 


St Lawrence 


$5.0 


125.0 


530.0 


— 


Mohawk Valley Community College 


1946 


Oneida 


$23.2 


668.0 


5,064.3 


$60.1 


North Country Community College 


1967 


Essex 


$6.a 


189.3 


1,112.5 


$ 9.2 


Paul Smith's College t 


1937 


Franklin 


$12.5 


250.0 


786.0 


— 


SUNY Potsdam 


1616 


St Lawrence 


$24.1 


527.4 


4,104.0 


$70.9 


St Lawrence Universilyl 


1856 


St Lawrence 


$52.2 


650 0 


2,073.0 


$31.8 


Sue Environmental Science and Forestry 


1911 


St Lawrence 


$23.3 


403.2 


1,150.0 


— 


SUNY Inslilute ol Technology 


1973 


Oneida 


$13.0 


271.1 


1.575.0 




SUNY Oswego 


1661 


Oswego 


$34.9 


801.6 


6,753.0 


$72.9 


SUNY Piaiisburg 


1669 


Clinton 


$28.3 


641.5 


5,302.0 


$122.0 


Utica College ol Syracuse Umvorsiiyt 


1946 


Oneida 


$23.2 


286.0 


1,933.0 


$57.5 


Wadhams Mali (Seminary College) t 


1924 


St Lawrence 


$7.5 


30.0 


35.0 


— 




TOTAL 


$363.5 


7.253.5 


49,300.3 


$744.2 



* all dollar liguros are m millions “lor ditlerenl years, some-figures have been eslimalod t private inslilulion 




Colleges and Universtt'es m Nort.^ierr New Yc'V 



1 


ArfirondacK Com.nunily Ccliege 


12 


Paul SmthsCci'cge 


2 


Canton College of Technology 


13 


St Lav^rer^ce Ur. i,e'sty 


3 


Clart^son Uruvefi»ly 


t4 


SUNY Cc t;e 0 * E''. -o-r-en-a- 


4 


Clinlon Commmuniiy College 




Scene# and Fo-es'ry 


5 


Empire State College 


15 


SUNY Inst o' Tech a' U: ca.Rc"'o 


6 


Futton- Mo nig emery Communly College 


tc 


SUNY Oswego 


7 


Herkimer Community Co'iege 


17 


SUNY Piaf.Sturgr 


• 6 


Jefferton Commun ty College 


18 


SUNY PC’seam 


9 


Mater Oe< Conege 


19 


Ut<a Co.'ege oi Sy'acuse Un ye»s V 


- to 


MohawKVailey Commun.'.y Coi'eg# 


20 


V^ad^am Ha ' Co ege 


n 


North Country Commumiy Co"egt 
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the NNY Region," was developed and was conducted in early 
IQQ2. The survey instrument contained thirty-two questions on 
various aspects of public service. U was designed to determine the 
following (1) the imponance of public scr\'ice in each institution’s 
mission statement and the degree of its actual involvement in such 
activities; U) the range of each institution s public service 
programs, the geographic focus of the programs and the type of 
organizations using those services; (3) the organizational structures 
created to deliver public service programs and the level of 
admi.iistrative and other support provided; (4) the areas of 
expertise of faculty and staff relating to these public service 
programs; (5) the names and addresses of people w'ho could be 
contacted by external groups needing each institution s services; 
(.6) the nature of each institution s interaction with community 
leaders and external organizations; (7) and finally, the magnitude 
of the insiiiutions economic impact on the local economy. It was 
expected that the survey findings, when published, could be 
utilized by the rural development organizations and others as a 
directory or resource manua* for seeking appropriate technical 
assistance from the colleges and universities. 

Since the term public service lacks a precise definition and is. thus, 
subject to many interpretations, it was considered necessary' to give 
a clear definition of the term to get consistent responses lo the 
surv'ey questions. For the purposes of the study, public service was 
defined as ‘Those acimiies designed to meet the needs of external 
public or private organizations and/or individuals engaged in rural 
development." Examples were: community and economic 
development assistance; small business assistance; international 
trade and investment assistance; marketing and feasibility studies; 
computer assistance; grant writing assistance; and services 
designed to meet community needs involving local government, 
environment, tourism, agriculture, social services, health services, 
education, art. music and culture. Other examples were, 
organizing and hosting conferences and seminars on local and 
regional issues; providing training workshops; offering credit 
and/or non-credit public service-related courses; participating in 
outside organizations and associations; conducting research on 
local and/or regional issues; developing cooperative programs with 
area high schools; and, involving individuals from the local 
community in various campus activities, e g., having them on 
advisory' committees and task forces. 

Because of the broad scope of public service, the survey 
questionnaire was lengthy, requiring considerable information 
from the institutions regarding their serv'ice programs After review 
by several individuals and a pilot testing, it was sent directly to 
campus presidents. The presidents were asked to have it 
completed by individuals knowledgeable about the public service 
programs at the institution. The institutions were also encouraged 
to sc .d supporting documents including mission statements, 
college catalogs, brochures describing special institutes and 
centers, directories of public service activities, annual reports, and 
brochures on conferences, workshops and training programs as 
well as economic impact studies of th.,ir institutions 

Of the twenty-one colleges and universities asked to participate, 
twenty completed the questionnaire The survey results are 
presented below 

A 5i^\ficance oj Public Service Activincs; Using a scale of 5 to I (with 
5 being the most important and I being the least important) the 
institutions were asked to indicate the importance of public service 
to their educational mission, the level of their actual involvement in 
such activities, and. finally, the degree of public appreciation of their 
public service activities Results are given in Table 3 

Table 3: SIGNIFICANCE OF PUBLIC SERVICE ACTIVITIES 





5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Importance 


11 


2 


•) 


1 


0 


Acuial level of involvcmeni 


Q 


S 




0 


0 


I degree ol public appreciJii'>n 




0 


s 


0 


0 


The survey results confirm 


the general | 


ijerception that 


NNY 



colleges and universities regard public service as >cry important to 
their inslihitional mission In fact. 18 of them give it a rating ol 3 



or above with 1 1 giving it the highest rating of 5. One insiitution 
rated its importance as 2 and one did not respond at all. Similarly, 
the actual level of involvement is also reported very high among all 
the instituuons. Furthermore, the survey results indicate a very high 
degree of public appreciation of the institutions’ public services. 

B. Range oJ Services Offered and Areas of Institutional Strengths: Most 
institutions provide a wide range of services to meet diverse 
community needs. In fact, one can almost always find the needed 
expertise on any subject at one or another insuiuiion in the region. 
These services can be grouped in the following broad categories. 

(a) Local and regional development and planning, (b) Small 
business assistance and entrepreneurship development programs. 

(c) Economic research and analysis of rural problems. 

(d) lniernaiional trade assistance. (d)Healih care and social services. 

(e) Human resource development and training programs (0 Public 
education, (g) Local government management and technical 
assistance, (h) Conference and workshop facilities. 

Through the provision of these services, the NNY educational 
institutions play an important role in the development of the 
region. Some of the institutions listed the semces ii had provided 
to small businesses, potential entrepreneurs, local government, 
feasibility and marketing studies conducted for various 
organizations in the community. Several colleges and universities 
listed the specific skill building training they had provided to 
employees of both private and public sectors. Almost every 
institution had a group of several faculty and staff members 
actively involved in various aspect of local and regional 
development. These services vrre often made available either at no 
or at low cost. 

In the survey, each institution was asked to identify the areas of its 
strength in public service which could be utilized by outside 
groups. SUNY Potsdam, for example, listed its strength in services 
as: Music and Performing arts. Fine Arts, Public Education. 
Computer Assistance. Economics and Labor Relations Research. 
Seismic Network, and Rural Services Institute Responses for all 
institutions are given in Appendix A 

C. Organizational Structure for the Delivery of Public Service: 
Administrative structures for public service delivery vary among 
the institutions. These activities are generally carried out by several 
departments at each campus. Survey responses indicate a great 
degree of decentralization in the development and delivery of 
public service programs. In one sense, this may be healthy as 
public service needs are often unpredictable and vary from year to 
year. At most campuses, offices of continuing education, special 
institutes and centers are responsible for public service activities 
and enjoy considerable freedom in the delivery of these services to 
the community. For administrative purposes, however, these 
programs are often linked to an appropriate academic or 
administrative structure within the college or university 
Accordingly, campus presidents, vice presidents, and academic 
deans directly and/or indirectly oversee their institution’s public 
service activities. At most campuses, the dean/director of 
continuing education serves as the primary contact person with 
outside organizations. 

D. Level of Financial and Staff Support: The campuses were asked to 
indicate the approximate value of human and financial resources 
devoted annually to supporting public service Several institutions 
were unable to give a definite response to this question because of 
the difficulty in estimating the resources devoted to such services. 
Some mentioned that most individuals involved in public service 
also had other institutional responsibilities For example, the 
Director of Continuing Education is often responsible not only for 
public service piograms but also lor programs to meet institutional 
needs as well (e g , summer sessions) Even when programs were 
externally funded, the institutions provided some indirect suppon 
that was not always easy to quantify Some campuses, however, 
did provide an estimate of their support for public services. For 
examjile, Clinton Community College estimates that it spends 
approximately $500,000 annually on public service activities. 
Mater Dei reportedly spends between S75,0(X) and S 100.000, and 
the Institute of Technology at Utica/Romc devotes an estimated 
$300,000 In response to the question. (“Has your institution 
tlecreasrd. mcrcased. or held constant its support for public service 
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aciiviiies over ihe pasi lew ycars^”), fifieen insmuiions noied ihey 
had increased their support, four indicated they maintained a 
constant level of suppon, and one indicated that it had decreased 
the level of its support due to budget cutbacks. 

E. Geographic Flicus of Public Service Programs; Using a scale of 5 to 
I (with 5 as the most important and I as the least), the campuses 
were asked to rate the geographic focus of their public service 
programs. Table 4 summarizes the survey responses (not all twenty 
campuses responded to all questions) 



Table 4: Geographic Focus of Public Service Programs 





5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Cumulaiuc Score* 


Local 


16 


4 


0 


0 


0 


96 


County 


11 


5 


2 


0 


0 


81 


NNY 


5 


5 


8 


2 


0 


73 


NTS 


3 


3 


4 


6 


4 


55 


Internationa! 


3 


1 


3 


3 


9 


43 



* Numerical raungs given by ihe msiiiuuons lo each area were added together to 
develop cumulative scores Hor example, the cumulative score for NYS was calculated bv 
adding 1.3 x 5) ♦ O x 4) ♦ t4 x 3) *• lO x 2) ♦ (4 x 1) » 55 

The results clearly indicate that local communities are the pnmary 
focus for almost all the institutions, followed by the county in 
which they are located. It is generally recognized that economic 
development activities undertaken by most rural educational 
institutions are geared toward meeting local or regional needs. The 
survey responses confirm this perception. Larger and specialized 
institutions, as well as those located in bigger cities, tend to have a 
much broader geographic focus. For example, SUNY 
Environmental Science and Forestry College (ESF), as a specialized 
institution, provides its services to the entire state and. in some 
cases, nationally and internationally. 

Based on the cumulative scores, local communities as a geographic 
focus received the highest score of 96 out of a maximum of 100. 
followed by the county of the institution’s location with a score of 
81. International focus scores a low of 43. However, the lowest 
score for the “international focus" needs some explanation. The 
international area is not the major focus for most NNY institutions. 
The institutions’ individual responses in Table 5 indicate that only 
three regard the international area as tLeir most important focus 
while sixteen institutions give “local" communities the highest 
rating. It should, however, be kept in mind that because 
"international area" implies working with international 
corporations and businesses located in foreign couiUrics. those 
institutions strong in international business programs would moiC 
likely regard this as their area of major emphasis. Within NNY. 
Clarkson University, SUNY Plattsburgh and ESF seem to have that 
orientation. A note of caution, some institutions giving a low rating 
to the international area in fact have a strong “export assistance" 
program designed primarily to help local businesses interested in 
exploring foreign markets. Several community colleges, especially 
MVee, have strong export assistance programs. 

F. Organizations Moteng Use of Public Service Activities; Using a scale of 5 
to 1. the insututions were asked to rank the organizations and agencies 
which most often use their public service programs. Table 5 
summarizes their responses (not all twenty responded to all questions) 
The table also includes a cumulative score for each organization 



Table 5: Organizations Using Public Services 





5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Cumulative Score 


Local governments 


11 


0 


5 


3 


1 


77 


Businesses 


ft 


6 


3 


s 


1 


7ft 


I con development 


6 


6 


5 


0 


2 


71 


Social services 


ft 


5 


6 


1 


0 


80 


Secondary education 


ft 




3 


3 


0 


79 


Art. music, cultural 


1 


7 


4 


6 


2 


59 


linvironmental 


3 


5 


8 


2 


2 


65 


foun.sm 


3 


S 


6 


5 


1 


64 


Health seiviees 


5 


7 


7 


0 


1 


75 


Agn. forestry, dairy 


2 


2 


s 


6 


5 


50 


Mate government 




2 


5 


5 


2 


65 



Based on the cumulative scores, the organizations and agencies can 
be divided into three groups. Group 1 consists of organizations 
with a cumulative score of 70 and above which make the most use 
of public service programs. These include local governments, 
businesses, economic development agencies, social services 
departments, secondary education, and health services 
organizations. Group II consists of organizations with scores 
between 60 and 70 which appear to make slightly less use of 
public service programs. These organizations are involved in 
environmental, tourism and state governmental concerns. Group 
111 consists of organizations with cumulative scores of less than 60 
They make even less use of public service programs and include 
art, music, cultural, agriculture, forestry and dairy organizations 

It should be noted, however, that the above groupings are based 
on cumulative scores which should be interpreted with care. It is 
quite possible that an organization included in Group III may. in 
fact, make the most use of a particular institution’s public service 
programs For example, agriculture, forestry, and dairy 
organizations receiving the lowest cumulative score of 50 may 
actually be the most imponant user of the services offered by Paul 
Smith’s College (a forestry institution) and/or Environmental 
Science and Forestry. Similarly, an organization included in Group 
I may make the least use of an institution’s programs (e.g , 
Wadhams Hall • a seminary institution). It can be stated, 
nevertheless, that no single category of organization emerges as the 
dominant user of public service programs. This is, of course, not 
unexpected given the fact that most of the institutions within the 
NNY region offer a wide vanety of services and tend to meet the 
needs of more than one type of organization. 

G. Reasons for Public Service Activincs; Why do institutions in higher 
education participate in public service? What factors motivate 
them to do so? Again, using a scale of 5 lo I, institutions were 
asked to rank six factors. Table 6 summarizes the responses and 
includes cumulative scores for each factor. 



TABLE 6: Reasons for Public Service Activities 





5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Cumulative 

Score 


Enhances reputation 


11 


4 


4 


1 


0 


85 


Generates support 


13 


1 


5 


1 


0 


86 


Helps in raising external funds 


1 


7 


7 


4 


1 


63 


Sircngthens academic mission 


9 


7 


4 


0 


0 


85 


ProfesMonal/moral obligations 


8 


8 


3 


1 


0 


83 


Pressure from local community 


1 


3 


0 


3 


7 


48 



Institutional rating of each factor and cumulative scores clearly 
indicate that no single factor emerges as the dominant reason for 
institutional involvement in public service. In fact, it app>ears that 
the four factors (enhances public reputation, generates public 
support, strengthens academic mission, and professional/moral 
obligations) which received almost identical cumulative scores 
underlie an institution’s involvement in public service. Raising 
external funds, while imponant, clearly does not appear to be the 
pnmary reason for undertaking public service programs 

It is worth pointing out that only one institution rated “pressure 
from the local community" as the most important reason for its 
involvement Overall rating of this factor, however, is the lowest 
While institutions of higher education engage m public service for 
a vanety of reasons, the least influential among those according to 
the survey is pressure from their communities 

H Pactors Inhibiting Public Service Acttvidcs: Institutions were asked 
to identify the factors which inhibit their involvement in public 
service by rank ordenng six factors on a scale of 5 to 1 The results 
arc presented in Table 7 with cumulative scores for each factor 
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Table 7: Factors inhibiting Public Service Activities 



5 


4 


1 


2 


1 C'-umulauve 
Score 


Conflict with mission I 


0 


2 


1 


16 29 


Lack of resources 9 


4 


6 


0 


1 80 


Lack of faculty/staff interest 0 


3 


6 


7 


4 48 


Ijick of leadership suppon 0 


1 


2 


2 


15 29 


l.ack of public suppon/appreciaiion 0 


0 


2 


4 


14 28 


Bureaucratic obsiacles/lack of flexibiliiy 4 


2 


3 


3 


8 51 



Lack of resources is dearly identified by most institutions as the 
major inhibiting factor. Only one institution listed this factor as 
’Teast” inhibiting while nine rated it as “most” inhibiting. This 
response is not surprising. Most educational institutions have 
recently experienced severe budgetary problems and, accordingly, 
had difficulty even adequately funding their primary missions of 
teaching and research. In times of budgetary crises, public service 
programs often become the target for cutbacks since they are not 
considered at the core of the institution s mission. 

It is. however, interesting to note that despite restrictive budgetary 
situations being regarded as a major barrier to expanding or 
maimaining public service programs, yet in response to another 
question (see section D), fifteen instiiutions indicated that they had 
increased their support for public service efforts over the past few 
years, and only one indicated it had decreased its level of support 
This apparent inconsistency can perhaps be explained by the 
following. Institutions strongly committed to public service and 
desirous of expanding these activities but finding it difficult to do 
so because of budgetary cutbacks can, nevertheless, increase their 
public service activities by undertaking those programs which do 
not impose much burden on the institution’s bi'dget, e.g., student 
internships and faculty consultation at no cost. Sonic insatutions 
also sought and received outside funds (grants and private 
contributions) to continue their public service activities. In some 
cases, institutions have started charging user fees for public service 
programs which had previously been offered free of charge. 

The other two major inhibiting factors identified are bureaucratic 
ohstacleVlack of flexibility and lack of faculty/staff interest . While 
the cumulative scores for these two factors are very similar and 
may appear to be almost equally inhibiting, closer analysis of 
individual responses indicates that bureaucratic obstacles/lack of 
flexibility is considered a much more inhibiting factor than lack of 
faculty/staff interest. For example, four institutions rated 
bureaucratic obstacles/lack of flexibilr.y as the “most” inhibiting 
factor while no institution indicated lack of faculty/staff interest as 
“most" inhibiting. This contrast in ratings is quite interesting 
Speculatively, bureaucratic obstacles/lack of flexibility seems to be 
a serious barrier especially for public institutions because of their 
highly regulatory environment. The vast amount of paperwork 
required to get new initiatives approved is often time consuming 
and frustrating Private institutions, while not totally free from 
these regulations, do enjoy greater flexibility in planning and 
executing their public service programs 

Lack of faculty and staff interest in public serv'ice activities might 
be attributed to lack of clanty concerning the reward structure of 
an institution It has been observed that most faculty and staff 
generally believe that public service activities do not count much 
in personnel policy decisions (promotion, tenure, reappointment, 
etc.) Several institutions, in their responses, mentioned that they 
were in the process of clarifying the role of public service actmiies 
in their reward structure Perceptions of public serv'ice activities 
playing a lesser role in personnel decisions relative to teaching and 
research, however, are hard to overcome 

I Faculty and Staff Expertise Each institution was asked to identify 
ten to twelve faculty and staff members who were active in niral 
development and to list their areas of expertise This information 
was rec|ucsted sc> that a directory of resource persons could be 
prepared for use by development organizations Some campuses 
(eg , Fulton-Momgonierv- Community College. SUNY Inshune of 
Icchnology at Utua/Roine and Herkimer County Community 



College) already publish such a directory These directories, 
updated periodically, are made available to community 
organizations and to others interested in using the institution’s 
resources. At institutions where such directories do not exist, one 
can usually obtain the names of faculty and staff along with their 
relevant expertise by contacting the Office of College Relations or 
the academic deans. 

The NNY educational institutions constitute an extremely rich 
resource for the region. Because of the diverse nature of these 
institutions, one can find faculty expertise in almost every 
conceivable area. Examples include: engineering; business 
administration; nursing and health; social sciences; computer 
programming; physics and other natural sciences; humanities; art 
and music; teacher education; environment and forestry 
management; hotel and tourism management. The NNY 
institutions have over 8,000 employees, forty to fifty percent with 
Ph.D.’s (or other terminal degrees) and another twenty to twenty- 
five percent with master s degrees. Thus, the region has a pool of 
highjy qualified and talented people whose knowledge can be 
lapped for the development and enrichment of the region. In fact, 
to extend this further, almost all other college employees including 
their spouses have some college education. Sur\'ey responses 
clearly indicate that every institution has a large group of talented 
faculty and staff interested in assisting their communities, easily 
accessible and willing to share their knowledge, often at a very 
nominal charge. 

J. College and Community Interaction: The survey responses indicate 
a high degree of interaction between institutions of higher 
education and their communities. The “town and gow*n” 
relationship is alive and well in the NNY region College and/or 
university people are involved in almost every facet of community 
life. In return, many community people share their expertise by 
serving in advisory' roles to various college and/or university 
programs. 

Individuals employed by NNY colleges and universities serve their 
community and the surrounding region as members of various 
organizations. They serve on boards of education, public school 
committees, literacy organizations, hospital and hospice boards, 
village and county planning boards, economic development 
corporations, cultural organizations, civic organizations (Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, etc.), religious organizations, and various political 
as well as social service organizations. In many cases, they serve in 
leadership positions, often as chair or president. Because of their 
qualifications and experience, they enrich the work of these 
organizations. Most college and university presidents offer their 
time and expertise as members of governing boards of profit 
and/or non-profit organizations in their areas 

Several individuals hold important public offices. For example. 
Professor James Dawson of SUNY Plattsburgh serves as a Regent of 
the New York State Department of Education. The chair of the St. 
Lawrence County Planning Board is a member of Clarkson 
University’s staff, the district governor of the Lions Club comes 
from SUNY Canton College of Technology, the former chair of the 
Clinton County Legislature was from SUNY Plattsburgh , the 
president of the Utica Chamber of Commerce is from Utica College 
of Syracuse University, the chair of the Montgomery County Task 
Force on Ethics is from Empire State College, the president of the 
Greater Oswego Chamber of Commerce is from SUNY 0,swego 
and the president of the United Way of the Mohawk Valley is from 
Herkimer County Community College 

SUNY Potsdam estimates that nearly forty-five percent of its faculty 
and staff are involved in community service and devote nearly 100 
hours a year in voluntary serv'ice SUNY Instuute of Technology 
estimates that, through voluntary contributions, it makes the 
equivalent of fifteen full-time employees available to community 
service projects. 

The colleges and universities rely on community people for their 
adviwi and expertise Many institutions have community people 
who serve in advisory capacities. Individuals from the coniniunity 
can be found on committees and boards including college 
councils, foundation boards, curriculum commitiees, public 
service committees, medical laboratory technology committees. 
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criminal justice advisory' commiuees. holiday brunch commmees, 
professors for a day programs and career planning boards. Sur\'ey 
responses indicate the number of community people involved 
varies from a low of 80 (Wadhams Hall) to a high of 250 (SUNY 
Canton College of Technology, Utica College of Syracuse 
University and SUNY Potsdam) Through this linkage, the 
college/university can gam rich insights. 

K Comorixa and Imer-lnstitutionoi Coiipcration: Respondents were 
asked to indicate their involvement with other educational 
institutions, public schools and community organizations in the 
NNY region in rural development-related projects/studies. 
Summarized below are selected responses 

♦ Great Lakes Research Consortium; designed to improve 
understanding of the largest fresh water system in the world. 
Involves State University College at Albany, State University 
College at Brockport, SUNY Buffalo, State University College 
Buffalo, Clarkson University, SUNY ESF and State University 
College at Oswego. 

♦ Fort Drum Consortium: designed to meet the educational needs 
of soldiers and their families resulting from the expansion of the 
military base at Fort Drum through extension services offered 
by SUNY Potsdam, Jefferson Community College, State 
University College at Os\vego, SUNY Institute of Technology at 
Utica/Rome, Empire Slate College and SUNY ESF 

♦ Mohawk Valley Quality Improvement Council (MVQIC): 
formed to promote awareness of total quality concepts within 
the business community. Involves Mohawk Valley Community 
College and three other colleges. 

♦ Northern Advanced Technology Corporation (NATCO): 
designed to promote economic development in and around 
Potsdam. Involving SUNY Potsdam, Clarkson University, the 
Town and Village of Potsdam and St. Lawrence County. 

♦ Council for International Trade, Technology, Education and 
Communication (ClTTEC): created to encourage regional 
economic development through high technology and 
international business Involving SUNY Potsdam, Clarkson 
University, and economic development organizations in six 
counties of NNY 

♦ Tech Prep Program, designed to encourage high school 
students to consider continuing their education in technical 
programs at northern New York two-year colleges, such as 
SUNY Canton College of Technology and other two-year 
colleges. 

♦ Associated Colleges of the St. Lawrence Valley: created to share 
resources among the four colleges, publishes a newsletter with 
activities at SUNY Potsdam, Clarkson University, SUNY Canton 
College of Technology and St. Lawrence University. 

♦ Liberty Partnership fonned to mentor and counsel at-risk high 
school students to encourage them to finish high school and 
continue their education. Involves area high schools, SUNY 
Canton College of Technology, SUNY Potsdam, Clarkson 
University and St. Lawrence University. 

♦ North Country Consortium: formed to encourage work on joint 
projects, particularly the economic impact of the Canada-U S 
Free Trade Agreement on the North Country, among SUNY 
Plattsburgh, SUNY Potsdam. Clarkson University and St. 
Lawrence Llriiversity 

♦ North Country Community College has an articulation program 
with the Panshvillc-Hopkinton Central School in wilderness 
recreation leadership and articulation programs with Franklin- 
Essex-Hamilton BOCES in olfu e technology and nursing. 

Institutions of higher education increasingly recognize the many 
benefits to be derived Irom working with other institutions in areas 
of mutual interests By pooling and sharing resources through 
inter-institutional cooperative arrangements, they enhance their 
overall effectiveness not only in meeting iiuernal needs but 
external ones as well Similarly, educational institutions are now 
reaching out to various external groups to form partnerships and 
alliances to meet educational and public sercnce needs Educational 



institutions and non-educational institutions are recogmzinR their 
individual limitations and realizing how, through cooperation, 
they can expand their access to resources not available to them 
otherwise. Most of the consortia and cooperative arrangements 
among the NNY institutions described above were recently 
developed. This indicates a healthy trend. Faced with hard fiscal 
realities, institutions of higher education are now taking a more 
pragmatic approach to the formation of consortia and other 
cooperative arrangements. In this process, everyone can win. 
Developing such partner .hips, however, requires considerable 
flexibility. Partners must learn to rise above parochial interests and 
attitudes, and astute leadership is necessary for these efforts to 
succeed. 

L. Economic impact 0 / institution: Colleges and universities, like 
other businesses, create direct and indirect employment and 
spending impacts in their lo'~''l economies. The magnitude of the 
direct expenditure impact depends upon the purchases made 
locally by the institution, its employees, students and visitors In 
general, for a rural region, the local economy is defined as the 
county within which a college or university is located. To the 
extent these college and university entities buy goods and services 
from outside the county, the magnitude of it's direct expenditure 
impact IS reduced due to what economists call leakages. The 
indirect expenditure impact is based on the concept of multiplier 
effect which indicates that every SI of direct local spending creates 
a further stream of expenditures within a local economy. The 
magnitude of indirect spending depends upon the multiplier 
effect. According to the U.S. Department of Commerce, the 
multiplier’s range is between 1.5 and 3.0. The use of the proper 
multiplier is important to measure correctly the indirect 
expenditure impact. The total economic impact of a college is the 
sum of the direct and indirect expenditures. Estimating the 
economic impact of an educational institution requires careful 
analysis of the local expenditures incurred by various entities 
within the college and use of the proper multiplier. 

In the survey. NNY colleges and universities were asked to indicate 
the magnitude of their economic impact. More than half had 
conducted such a study. In reporting these campus estimates, no 
attempt is made to examine the methodology used. It is possible 
that two campuses located in the same county used different 
multipliers. Thus, the economic estimates may not be comparable 
among campuses. For the institutions which did not conduct a 
study, estimates of their annual operating budget a v- :Lc number 
of fu’i-time equivalent (FTE) staff and FTE students enrolled are 
given One can get some indication of the size of the economic 
impr. 'rom these data. Table 8 presents the estimates of economic 
impacLb of selected institutions. 

Table 8: Economic Impact of Selected Institutions 

Institution Total economic impaci 

(in millions of dolla's) 

27.9 (1990-Q1) 

57.0 (1989-90) 
53.5(1990-91) 

14 8(1990-91) 

28.0(1990) 

35.9 (1990-91) 

60.1 (1990-91) 

9.20(1989) 

31.8 (1989-90) 

35.7 (1991-92) 

72 9 (1990-91) 
122.0(1991) 

70 9(1989-90) 

57 5 (1991) 
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Adirondack Community College 
Clarkson University 
Clinton Community College 
Fulion-Montgomcry Community College 
Herkimer County Community College 
Jefferson Community College 
Mohawk Valley C.ommunity College 
North Country Community College 
St Lawrence L'nivcrsily 
SL'NY t-anton College o( Technology 
State University College at Oswego 
State University College at Plattsburgh 
State University College at Potsdam 
I’lica College of Syracuse University 
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V. Conclusion 

The surv'cy findings clearly indicate ihai the insiituiions of higher 
education in NNY are a vual part of the economy In addition to 
being a major direct economic force, they greatly enrich the social, 
economic, educational and cultural life of the region. The colleges 
and universities are a valuable tool for regional economic growth 

It IS, however, important for local and regional development 
authorities to understand and appreciate that the educational 
institutions operate under their own set of constraints. The 
challenge for the educational institutions is finding a way to share 
limited resources with outside groups without jeopardizing their 
primary mission; to meet the educational needs of their students. 
The challenge, in turn, for development organizations is to 
care‘‘ully target specific needs and to get the most out of the 
available resources of the institutions 

Survey results indicate that participation in public 
service/development activities has been mutually benefici.;! On 
one hand, faculty and students gam “real world" experience and 
are able to use and expand their knowledge and expertise. Of 
course, this is contingent upon a carefully designed and structured 
public service program that is well linked to teaching and scholarly 
activities on the campus. At the same time, local communities are 
able to tap inio a wealth of knowledge and expertise which would 
otherwise be unavailable or unaffordable as they strive to meet 
their needs. 

Public service, no doubt, provides a constructive avenue for a 
productive and mutually rewarding partnership between local 
communities and colleges and universities to work side by side in 
prc. noting local and regional development. 

APPENDIX A: AREAS OF INSTITUTIONAL STRENGTH 

IN PUBLIC SERVICE RELATING TO 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Adirondack Community College 

• SCORE (Service Corps of Retired Executives) 

• Business Industry Center 

• Canadian-Amencan Business Association 

Clarkson University 

• Export Assistance 

• Manufacturing 

• Small Business Assistance 

• Management Information Systems Program 

• Technology Transfer 

• Computer Assistance 

• Agricultural Ethics 

• Mohawk Cultural Program 

• U.S. -Canadian Business Center 

Clinton Community College 

• Social Services Assistance 

• Health Services Assistance 

• Small Business Assisunce 

• Local Government Assistance 

• Computer Assistance 

• Educaiional/Tralning Programs 

Empire State College 

• Regional Health Planning 

• Environmental Analysis and Planning 

• Social Serv'ices Planning for the Disabled 

• Training and Other Programs for Work Force Development 

Fulton - Montgomery Communiiy College 

• Flexibility in Meeting Area Bu.siness and Industry' Training 
Needs 

• Technical Information and Expertise (combined with 
knowledge of local conditions) 

• Training Programs in team building, quality assurance, 
lamputcnzation, nunuf.ictunng technicjues, and safety 

Herkimer County Community College 

• Business Assistance 

• Maiiagemciil rtaiiiing 



• Tourism Training 

• Social Services Staff Development 

• Arts and Crafts Programming 

Jefferson Community College 

• Small Business Development Center’s assistance to local 
entrepreneurs 

• Madison Barracks Training Site (dedicated instructional kitchen 
and small conference facilities) 

• Satellite Teleconferencing 

Mater Dei College 

• Social Services (Parenting Workshops) 

• Health Services (opticiary, alcohol dependency counseling) 

• Environment (zebra mussel research, recycling, conservation 
activities) 

Mohawk Valley Community College 

• Economic Development Assistance 

• Social Services Assistance 

• International TradeAnvestment Assistance 

• Technology Transfer 

North Country Community College 

• Small Business Assistance 

• Social and Health Services 

• Computer Assistance (PC) 

Paul Smith's College of Arts and Sciences 

• Environment 

• Forest Management 

• Urban Tree Management 

• Hospitality 

• Tourism 

• Culinary Arts 

St Lawrence University 

• (Canadian Relations 

• Environmentalism/ecosystems 

• International Economic Relations 

• Outdoor Education 

State University College of Environmental Science and Forestry 
(ESF) 

• International Environmental Studies 

• Forestry, Soil, and Water Studies 

• Wildlife, Fisheries, Great Lakes, Ecology 

• Wood Products Engineering, Matenals. Preservation, and 
Coating;s 

• Environmental Chemistry, Polymers 

• Paper Science and Engineering 

• Forest Engineering, Water Treatment, Waste Water 
Management 

• Hazardous Materials Handling and Management 

• Landscape Architecture, Wetlands Identification and 
Management 

• Environmental policy, Communicauon, Regulations 

SUNY Canton College of Technology 

• Management Education and Training 

• Small Business Assistance 

• Emergency Medical Technician Training 

• Real ^tate Training 

• Rural Enterprise Alternatives 

• Industnal Training in Computer Numerical Controls, 
CAD/CAM and Industrial Motor Controls 

• Automotive Technician Education 

SUNY Instituie of Technology at Utica/Rome 

• Management Assistance Center 

• Gannett Gallery 

• Technology Policy Center 

• Small Business Development Center 

• Small Business Institute 

• Community Forum (local issues television program) 

SUNY Oswego 

• Business Industry Cenier 

• CITT - Center lor Innovative Technology Transfer 
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• Toial Quality Manaf^cmem - through Business Administration 
department 

• Public Education Specialists ut both undergraduate and 
graduate level) 

SUNY Plattsburgh 

• Technical Assistance (computerized data bank for NNY) 

• International Business Center 

• Environmental Issues 

• Canadian Studies Center 

SUNY Potsdam 

• Music and Perfomiing arts 

• Fine Arts 

• Public Education 

• Computer Assistance 

• Economics and Labor Relations Research 

• Seismic Network 

• Social Services Staff Training 

• Rural Services Institute 

Utica College of Syracuse 

• Gerontology Education 

• Clinical Medical Education 



Wadhams Hall Semanary College 

• Social Services 

• Religious Education 

NOTES; 

1 Matthews. Jana B.. and Norgaard. Rolf Manai^ing the Partnerships Between 
Higher Education and Industry. Boulder. National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems. Inc.. IQ84. p. 53 

2 Crosson, Patncia. Public Service in Higher Education: Practices and 
Pnontics. Association for the Study of Higher Education. 1983. p. 23. 

3 American Assoc, of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU). Public 
Service at Public Colleges: Mission and Management. Washington. AASCU. 

1985. p. 1 1 

4 American Assoc, of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU). The Higher 
Education-Economic Development Connection; Emerging Roles for Public 
Colleges and Universities in a Changing Economy. W'ashington. AASCU. 

1986. p. IX 

5 SUNY Office of Economic Development. Partners in Economic 
Development. Albany. SUN’T'. 1992 

6 SUNY. 5 1 WY 2000 Albany. SUNY. 1991 . p. 3. italics mine 
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RURAL ISSUES AND POLICY DEVELOPMENT 

Judi Ewings — Australia 



DEFINING RURAUTY AND GEOGRAPHIC ISOLATION 

The Queensland Government (1994) defines rural Queensland as 
including all communities outside the Brisbane and Mo re ton 
statistical areas.’ The definition used in this paper is the generally 
accepted one from the literature relating to geographic isolation 
and is more specific. This definition recognises that educational, 
social, cultural and economte disadvantage begins to be 
experienced more than 100 km from a service centre. Using this 
enteria, the Department of Employment. Education and Training 
(1993) identified approximately 90% of Queensland as 
geographically isolated. 

Issues and concerns exist within all groups in society with the level 
of importance of these issues being dependant on the extend to 
which they effect and impact individuals’ and society’s needs. 
Cuvernment regulations and policies determine many of .<hese 
issues. How well the regulations and policies satisfy the issues and 
the needs combines a number of elements. The first is to identify 
the issues.then the substantive policies impacting on these issues 
and finally consider how well the policies resolve the issues. 

ISSUES AND NEEDS IN 

GEOGRAPHICALLY ISOLATED AREAS 

A range of state and federal policy documents, reports and research 
papers cited in the bibliography have identified the following 
issues which impact on rural and geographically isolated 
populations 

• isolation seriously limits the range of expenences available to 
the family 

• distance to, or lack of services - professional support systems 
(Family Semces. etc ) , traditional agency support (play groups, 
child care, pre-schools on one location multifunction (cultural 
and developmental needs of ATSl groups), mobile services 
(playgroups, toy libraries etc.) 

• continuing Government cuts to professional support systems 
and budgets 

• lack of cohesive State and Federal Government policies which 
relate to family services in rural areas 

• sense of powerlcssncss over policies made in urban areas on 
resources and services 



antipathy towards, and apathy about direct community 
involvement in some services or lack of skills in accessing/ 
advocating for services 

social structures and power bases which are different from 
urban areas 

extended role demands in the family inquires a wider range of 
problem solving skills than for urban faniilies 

lack of previous modeling in a rural society creates difficulties 
for parents changing previous parenting pauems 

influence of climaie/economy on rural families - emotionally, 
socially and educationally 

evidence of extremely high levels of rural suicide and trauma 

rural social bias towards male input to parenting 

parents unaware of educational choice and alternatives available 

low cost rural housing versus scarcity of family and social 
services 

possible promotion versus disrupiion to previous life style, 
connection to extended family 

compounding effect of being in a number of target groups, i.e. 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander, low socio-economic, 
disabled AND geographically isolated 

low income parents do not establish habits associated with high 
levels of literacy 

insecurity of rural occupations 

lack of job opportunities places stress on family and may 
involve young people leaving home and moving lo 
metropolitan centres 

hidden poverty 

limned access to cultural and sporting acimiies 
limned local job opporiuniiics 
limited aunudes and aspirations 
' hearth and welfare 
» rcsmcied access to specialist services 
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• Luk of awareness of socioeconomic cultural locational and 
ethnic diversity in geographically isolated students 

Specific issues relating to education include. 

Edueatumal opportunities 

• lack of academic challenge 

• impact of li me/cost/d isiance factors for geographically isolated 
students 

• limned curriculum choice 

• limited resources 

• limited social, cultural experiences 

• Lnexpenenced teacher support 

• rapid turnover of staff 

• lower educational expectations held by some parents in rural 
communities 

• limited role models 

• lack of sufficient access to fulfil educational aspirations 

• limited access to work experience and vocational practice w'hich 
ensure geographically isolated 

• students receive appropriate training 

• limited atiuudes and aspirations 

• compounding effects of disadvantage 

• lack of peer stimulation 
Supportive school environment 

• curriculum inappropriate to geographically isolated students 

• limied access by geographically isolated students and home 
based learners to support mechanisms and structures 

• management of curriculum in geographically isolated areas 

• limited local job opportunities 
Equity 

• inability of communities, parents, teachers and students to 
access and advocate changes to existing practices 

• esiablishmentofa clear view ofa socially just environment for 
geographically isolated students 

• differing priorities for education between communiiies. parents, 
teachers and students 

• restricted access to special needs support 

• limited access to cultural and sporting activiiies 

• maximise quality educational outcomes 

• lack of exposure to diversity of motivating role models 

• limited opportunity and experiences to extend literacy and 
numeracy skills 

• degree to which retention for 1 2 years at school contributes to 
social economic and individual development 

• malc/female retention rates in education which may not 
nccessanly improve life opportunities 

• identification of which* or w'hose* outcomes arc being ased to 
metvsurc achievement* 

• teacher quality 

• access to a range of personnel, resources, social, cultural and 
educational experiences 

• national trend towards economic rationalist supermarket 
approach, further disadvantaging geographically isolated 
students 



inexperience of some teachers in geographical isolated areas 

• lack of access to professional support for teachers 

• inability of teachers to access professional development due to 
inability of systems to provide 

• replacement personnel 

• devaluing of teachers as professionals and leaders 

• inabililyofieachersio change structures (teaching methods, 
curriculum and timetabling to meet 

• needs of geographically isolated students) 

• students travel further to school 

However on the positive side, there the issues of 

• family empowerment through parenting adults as primary 
decision makers 

• acknowledgement of and links with non-professionals in 
support roles 

• links to all available resources, team work, community support 

• versatile personnel 

• opportunities for organisational flexibility 

• cross age contact 

• opportunities for leadership development 

• slower pace of life 

• school knowledge of students for greater support 

sharing of resources, facilities and activities within the 
community 

• geographic isolation results in greater awareness of public and 
political issues 

These identified issues fall within broad general government policy 
areas of health, transport, education, trade, local government, 
housing, lands and primary industries. What then supports or 
mitigates against policies that will satisfy needs in rural and 
geographically isolated communities? 

WHAT MAKES A GOOD POLICY 

Societies in general require and request laws to provide the 
structure around which to operate. Such laws revolve around a 
continuous process of community expectations, political direction, 
to policy and then legislation. A policy is less exact than a law but 
sets down what a government wants to happen (Ewings, 1993). A 
law is precise and must stand the test of judicial interpretation. A 
policy by necessity is more flexible and its implementation can be 
slowed, accelerated, applied strongly in one area and h-rril’, ,l mil 
in -nntho.r rt-n~nriinrt on whpth~r tnp rtovPrnmPnt hplipvp.c 
the nolirv i< for the good of the community or desired by the 
community. The ultimate test is the ballot box, but the community 
must question the extent to which they controls policies 

The acceptance and therefore the efficiency and effectiveness of 
any policy depends on the depth of community participation, the 
support and cooperation of professionals This is not as simple as it 
would appear Governments are influenced at three levels, by 
broad parameters, by current issues and by the desired outcomes. 

The broad parameters include 

• global economies 

• federal policies 

• industry pressures 

• economic rationalism, and 

• changes in society 

Beside these parameters are those issues relevant to the specific 
policy area and the outcomes desired by the politicians, by the 
government or by the community Por education, policy, issues 
and desired outcomes are shown in Figure 1. 



Resources (Human and maimal) 
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PARAMETERS ISSUES DESIRED OUTCOMES 



GloDai economics Structural retorm -•■jime lor lasK 
j I j size ol (asK 

, ' [mar^agemenl 

. FeOaral policies ^staWhoWers 

• I : st3te/f>on state resistance 

industry ' Accountability -1 led govt cred.bility 

; j fed govt continuity 

1 Ecoftomc ratcraiism I reduced state input 

; r inadequate resources 

Changes in society Cumculum ■ amculalion 
■ . [ performance indicators 



I equity 
skills 

\ 12 years eoucation 
private sector input 
broader curncutum 
‘ assessment 
' natior^al curncutum 
. decentrahsatiorv 
Federalism 



Fig 1 Influences and outcomes of government policy 
making 

None of the three areas are static and any change in emphasis, any 
addition or deletion creates a new interrelatedness between the 
elements Tcd results in a new set of variables to impact on - 
decisions aho'it policy These parameters, issues and outcomes 
exen influence on all levels of government poLcy development and 
implementation. While Ministers may officially make’ policy 
(Da\Ts, 1993), the actual task of scanning, developing and writing 
falls to policy advisors and departmenuil executives. Often policy 
development is undertaken Irom central policy positions often 
removed from the site of delivprv hv nrtlir’ -ri~»i<nrc QHri 
rionorim'_+l executives who may or may not agree with the 
government's stance on particular issues. Indications of possible 
slippage in policy development and implementation is set out in 
Figure 2. 
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FIGURE 2 Policy development and implementation 

Even if the policy developers are in general agreement with the 
government and societal principles, their individual perceptions, 
knowledge and beliefs will colour the format, content and 
language of the policy 

Joining the policy developers is the 'policy community’ (Jackson 
1990), those stakeholders, lobbisis and community members who 
respond to the draft policy documents. These stakeholders and 
community members in turn will either agree or disagree with 
governments and society lines and if the consultation is a truly 
participative one. their broad perceptions will be added to policy 
documents 



CLASSIFICATION OF POLICIES 

lackson t N^O) mapb policies tnio the lollowinv, iy[xiloi»y 



Dom«slic Public Policy - 



' Macro>«conomic Policy 

I Monetary. Fiscal Balance o( Paymenis 
j Prices and Income 
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Social Development Policies Economic Development Policies 
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• Education 
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■ -Social Securiiy j 
■ Social Policies i 
lor special groups 



Quality of Life Policies 

I I 



• Arts and Cu.'lure 

• Media I 

• Environment ' 

■ Mullicunuratism | 

• Sports and Recreation i 

• Justice and Civil Liberties ; 



• Industrial and commercial 

• Resource and Development 

• Transport and communications 

• Regiorwi Development 

■ Labour Markets 

■ Science and Technology 



I igure 3 A lypologly of public policy arenas 

The position policies have in Jackson’s typology, indicates a level 
of effectiveness. Departments or agencies operates in accordance 
with the governments’ macroeconomic policies and attempt to 
maximise their budgets through lobbying or competing with other 
departments Policies have greater acceptance and are more 
effective where the lobby groups within each department can come 
to a general agreement. The number of competing factions in an 
area will lessen the effectiveness of the outcome. Agreement is 
often easier in areas of the economic development because of the 
tangibility of financially related matters than in areas of social 
development where values, judgements and emotions impinge on 
decisions and outcomes. 

Classifying the rural issues listed earlier into policy areas, a 
majority will fall under the umbrella of the Social and Quality-of- 
life policies. Those in the Economic Development arena are easier 
to define, are less subjective because of the tangible nature of the 
content, and therefore are easier to implement, assess and manage. 
There are less of the social justice underpinnings, perceptions, 
personal judgements and challenges of subjective views for 
example in road transport than for special needs or health 
provision Winders (1991) sets out a different taxonomy of policy 
analysis; 

• electoral platform policies - direct outcomes of election 
platforms and usually developed by a small group, and usually 
represent a trade off on political sukes 

• personal policies which are the personal expression of one ora 
political strategy 

• interest group policies are the outcomes of a major interest 
group 

• bureaucratic policies develop from what the departmental 
bureaucracy wants 

• second layer bureaucratic policies come from agencies outside a 
particular policy area, e.g. ethnic affairs, anti-discrimination. 
While many of these instrumentalities are part of one 
bureaucratic area they use a variety of control mechanisms to 
achieve their goals 

• media instigated policies result from an existing hoi issue’ 
where existing policies may be changed quickly to defuse a 
political situation 

• me-to-ism policies may emerge from policy statements in 
another area, where one bureaucratic area does not want to he 
seen not having a statement or policy on a sensitive issue 

• reflective policies result from careful research, new knowledge, 
information and approaches 

• representative and expert committee policies are developed by 
* statutory boards, commissions, committees or councils This is 

an area which provides most evidence of 'pauiaptUion from 
clients and stakeholders 

• profcssicmal policies emerge from a broad culture ol practice 
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• umbrella policies are ihe expression of deep sealed needs and 
values, but arc usually provided m broad staicmenis 

Policies that relate to issues of rural and geographically isolated 
communities fallmainly in Winders’ electoral platform policies 
U‘ g roads, health services, education), interest group policies . 
and bureaucratic policies While all policy develop-'rs would like 
to think that their policies come within the reflective policy 
category, it is the competing pressures for political accepunce and 
budgetary constraints which rule the day. 

An analysis using both Jackson’s and Winder’s work indicates a 
possible combination of which classifies rural policies is shown in 
Figure 4 Electoral platform policies int est rou policies 




FIGURE 4 

Issues for education in rural and geographically isolated areas are 
covered by the Government’s Social Justice Policies and Strategies. 
These are social policies high on the electoral platform because of 
their emotive nature, they are supponed by interest groups into a 
central pattern for the 'betterment' of society. This configuration 
subjects them to ever>' possible political vagury. 

There is an imperative to understand the context and strength of 
social and economic parameters which impact on rural policies, to 
understand how reform packages' are made up. by whom and 
why (Ruby. 1991); to be aware of levels of government influence 
(Sharpe, 1991) and the steps that clients and sukeholders need to 
take in order to better contribute and panicipate not only in ihe 
implementation stage but more importantly in the developmental 
stage. Work by Hattie (1993), Fasano and Winder (1992) and 
Davis et al (1993) sets out very clearly steps and strategies in 
gaining the background, a knowledge of the infrastructure and the 
strategies necessary to input into policy development. Rural 
communities need to be able to negotiate from a position of rural 
strength and unity. They need to understand each of the political 
elements, how to combine them to produce strategies and actions 
to advocate for projects and outcomes and influence Ministers. 
This undersunding will result in well informed and wise input for 
effective policies for rural issues 
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SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS IN RURAL COMMUNITIES THAT IMPACT THE ENTRANCE 
AND UPWARD MOBILITY OF FEMALE ADMINISTRATORS AND ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASPIRANTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Steven J. Hite. E. Vance Randall, and H. Kathryn Merrill — United States o( Anienca 

ABSTRACT 

■Right after I had been hired as a pnncipal. I came into this building thus inspector came to look at the kitchen when he came out he said Wh> 
aren't you marned and home?'" (Green #12. interview conducted in July. 1993) 

'One day one of the men that was on the Iselectionl committee came to my room ♦ and he said ’W'cll. it would have helped if you ha^ ^n male 
And I said, rfuit is against the Liw.' And he said. 'Well, we kno»v that you wouldn t sue us ^ K»rccn #13. mterview conducted in !ul>. 

Women who are m administrative positions, and those who a.spirc to enter the administrative ranks, are highly likely to encounter barners which 
range Iroin subtle cultural prejudice to ouinght illegal discnminaiion Identifying what those barncr. are is an essential step towar removing 
unnecessiiry obstacles Irom the path ol qualified and siiiiablc female educators 1 his report hegias to addre.ss the deficiemy o past s u les w iic 
igntired the dillerent ediu.aiion.tl sellings in which lemale adminisirative a-npirants lind iheniselves S|K\ilically ihis qualitative slu y wi rtpo on 
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some ol ihe sociological faaors ihai influence a womans abiluy lo enier and ri.sc wiihin ihe ranks ol public school adminisiraiion in rural 
communuics 



Experiences such as those illustrated in these two "snippets'’ are 
sadly more common than many people recoRniie. Women who are 
in administrative positions, and those who aspire to enter the 
administrative ranks, are highly likely to encounter barners which 
range from subtle cultural prejudice to outright illegal 
discrimination. Identifying what those barriers are is an essential 
step toward removing unnecessary obstacles from the path of 
qualified and suitable female educators 

Themes associated with women in educational administration 
center around three key questions 1) why are there proportionally 
fewer w'omen in administrative positions than men; 2) what 
contributes to gender dispanty in administrative positions, and, 3) 
what are the current employment trends of w'omen in educational 
leadership po.siuons? Interestingly, the literature treats w'omen and 
the settings in w-hich they find themselves as though they are a 
monolithic group For example, there has not been a serious 
investigation of the differences between working and living in a 
rural verses urban districts, relative to the issues surrounding 
female administrators and aspirants. This report begins to address 
the deficiency of past studies which ignored the different 
educational settings in which female administrative aspirants find 
themselves Specifically, this study w'lll report on some of the 
sociological factors that influence a w'oman's ability to enter and 
rise within the ranks o( public school administration in rural 
communities. 

THE LITERATURE 

Research in the general field of women in leadership positions has 
achieved a high level of public awareness in certain areas such as 
business (for example, Morrison, White & Velsor, 1987). 
However, research dealing with women in educational lp^>dership 
has received much less publicity. The reason thi« disparity is 
especially intriguing is that education is. and has been for decades, 
a profession clearly dominated (at least at the teaching level) by 
women. It is curious that women have been unable to achieve 
leadership positions in a female-dominated field to any significant 
degree. The relatively passive public reaction to this trend stands 
in stark contrast to the fervor of the emotion developed when 
considering female under-representation in such male-dominated 
areas as business, medicine and law 

In an attempt to belter understand the under-representation of 
women in the ranks of public school administrators, the following 
review focuses on the following issues' 1) internal and external 
barriers; 2) explanatory models; 3) prejudice and discrimination; 
4) networking, and. 5) mentoring 

Internal and External Barriers 

The literature dealing with women in public school administration 
has used the distinction of iniernal verses external barriers as a 
common framing of the different types of difficulties encountered 
in job appointments and advancement. While the use of these 
terms is fairly wide-spread, precise and accepted definitions are 
not easily identified. 

Internal Barriers In general, internal barriers arc taken to mean 
those obstacles which women or society create, choose, exercise 
and/or maintain Examples of internal barriers presented in the 
research literature are. geographtcal mobility (Hite, Kreuger & 
Basom. 1994. American Association of School Administration. 
1982; Biklen, 1980; Darley, 1976); role conllicis between "female” 
personality characteristics and “male” job expectations (Lunenburg 
(Sr Ornstem. 1991. Jones (Sr Montenegro. 1982); negative self- 
image (Shakeshaft. 1989. 1987. 1981), sex-role S(,Hialization 
(Lunenburg 6r Ornstem. 1991. Adkison. 1980-81). and, low 
career aspirations (.Lunenburg (Sr Ornstem, 1991; Marshall. 1985) 

While many of these barners are referred to as mere ‘.tereotypes or 
beliefs m the literature, they still exert powerful influences in the 
lives of many women Fioni the pirspeetive ol eonstruetivism 
(Denzm (bJ Lincoln, 1994. Cuba (Sr Lincoln, 1994, Cuba, 1990). 
whether these barriers aie actually "re.il" or not (that is. naiuial or 
fabraated) is secondary to the notion that if the individual accepts . 



believes and onenis their life according to the barners. then these 
barriers are dc jacto "real.'' Internal barriers, then, can and often do 
exert an important and powerfully negative influence on the ability 
of women to enter and advance in school administration, 
regardless of whether they are unavoidable features o^ nature or 
personal constructions of reality 

External barriers. External barriers are those curtailments on 
opportunity which are part of the educational or social “systemL 
they exist outside of the control and influence of an individual 
administrator or administrative applicant. Among the more 
consistently noted external barriers are: family responsibilities 
(Edson, 1987; Shakeshaft, 1989; Marshall, 1985; Lange, 1983; 
Jones & Montenegro, 1982); lack of sponsorship or mentorship 
(Mitchell & Winn, 1989; Hampel, 1987; Harder & Waldo, 1983); 
sex-role stereotyping and discrimination (Lunenburg & Ornstem, 
1991; Shakeshaft. 1989. 1981); and, lack of access to networks 
(Hurley, 1994; Rees. 1991; Martin (Sr Grant. 1990; Shapiro, 1984) 

Many of these external barriers are recognized as long-standing 
fixtures of the educational system Yet, as in other professional 
settings, they staunchly persist in a social era that would seemingly 
render them unacceptable Internal and external barriers, then, 
provide perhaps the broadest frame of reference (or the issues 
surrounding the difficulties encountered by women as they 
attempt to become administrators, or move ‘‘up the ladder" in the 
educational system. 

Explanatory Models 

In an attempt to understand the structure and function ol the 
barriers women encounter m public school administration, three 
basic models have been developed. Originated by Suzanne Estler 
(1975), and subsequently used by other researchers (Grady, 1992; 
Dopp & Sloan, 1986; Harder & Waldo, 1983; Lyman & Speizer, 
1980), the barriers to administration have been rendered m the 
following models: 

1- The •‘Women’s Place” Model assumes that women are 
socialized differently than men, with an emphasis on role 
distinctions. The fact that many women choose to apply for 
specific types of jobs, such as elementary (young children 
and nurturance) verses high school (older students and 
discipline) principalships, is attributable to the role- 
distinction socialization of women. 

2- The “Discrimination" Model asserts that there are direct 
efforts by one group (in power) to exclude another 
(outsiders) from participation. These efforts lead to hiring 
and promotional practices which favor a certain group of 
individuals (men) over another (women). 

3- The “Meritocracy" Model declares that the most qualified 
applicants are hired for a given position The fact that more 
men than women are hired, particularly in certain positions, 
means that men are simply more qualified than women. 

Most research, including Estler’s original paper (1975), has 
discredited only the meritocracy model as a legitimate possible 
explanation for female underrepresentation While the womens 
place" and "d!‘>crimination’ models continue to have credibility, it 
must be kept in mind that they are not considered to be mutually 
exclusive descriptions of the difficulties encountered by women. In 
the world of complex bureaucratic and social interaction, a 
number of constraints might be simultaneously engaged in the 
hiring and promotion process. These two models should be taken 
.IS providing a potential structure in which particular barriers, such 
.is those which follow, can be framed and engaged 

Prejudice and Discrimination 

The existence of prejudice and discrimination in the hiring and 
advancement process ag.iinst women is asserted in most ol the 
‘ research literature (McGrath, 1992; M.irtin Esc Grant. 1990, Edson. 
1987. Biklcn. 1980. Estler. 1975) Most difficulties in this .irca .irc 
related m social attitudes (stereotypes) about womens Lonipeienty 
levels As presented in Biklen (1980). women are seen as 

1- too emotional. 

.197 
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2- not sufficiently task-onented. 

3* loo dependem. 

4. lacking independence and aulonomy; 

5- nurturant, with the ability lo follow directions in a tight, 
bureaucratic, hierarchical structure, but unable to construct 
or dominate a structure. 

The practices and policies that follow quite naturally from these 
atutudes lead to actions by many school boards and distncts which 
would be considered prejudicial and discnminatorv' Two primary 
difficulties in this arena are: socialization and stereotypes are 
typically deeply seated in the history and structure of a given 
culture; and many women themselves see no difficulty with these 
stereotypes because they are an integrated part of the host culture 
that enacts and perpetuates these actions. The result is that while 
these practices continue to assert the largest influence on limiting 
women, they are the most difficult to influence or change. 

Networking 

As with all societies, educators tend to cluster into informal groups 
of affiliation, in educational administration, women consistently 
have difficulty entenng and/or accessing the informal network(s) 
controlling entry and advancement (Martin & Grant, 1990; 
Whiuker Lane, 1990; Gotwalt & Towns, 1986; Marshall. 1986; 
Edson, 1978). The result of not having access to the "good ol’ boys 
network” is that female aspirants, lack the honest feedback 
necessary to improve and hone their professional skills (Pigford 
Tonnsen, 1990); tail to obtain critical districtwide information 
concerning the "rear requirements for a position (Edson. 1978); 
and, experience less opportunity to display important skills, 
attitudes and knowledge to those who make the hiring and 
advancement decisions (Edson, 1978) 

Exclusion from these informal networks has meaning beyond the 
local setting. Local networks tend to extend to regional networks, 
then on to national networks When informal local networks 
remain unavailable to female administrators and aspirants, they are 
excluded from potential career enhancement and advancement at 
the largest geographical scale, and superintendeiicies are seldom 
accessible (Rosser, 1980). 

Mentoring 

While informal networks reflect the power structure at the macro 
level, individual mentors and sponsors can fulfill many of the same 
functions as networks, but at the micro level. Female 
administrators and aspirants, however, experience a number of 
difficulties that men do not For example, since most 
administrators (e g potential mentors) are men, the issue of the 
appropriateness of developing close male/female relaiionships is of 
concern Marshall (1985) points out that male mentors can be 
reluctant to invest their efforts with female aspirants because close 
male/female relationships are most often seen as unprofessional 

Thus, female mentors and sponsors would appear to be the natural 
answer Unfortunately, a scarcity exists of w'omen occupying 
appropnate positions in administration for mentorship (Whitaker 
<si Lane, 1990). Whatever female mentors may be available tend to 
be in positions which lack influence, relative to their male 
counterparts (Martin & Grant, 1990). 

Women, then, arc in a position where they must seek out sponsors 
who aie both willing to engage in professional relationships that 
have the potential of being misinterpreted and are sufficiently 
influential (Rees, 1991) The highly reduced pool of potential 
mentors available to women clearly becomes a significant problem 
to those who seek entry and advancement in cducanonal 
administration 

SUMMARY 

W'hile women comprise the majority of teachers in the current 
educational system, they remain significantly under-represented in 
the administrative ranl^ Tho.se female leathers who attempt to 
enter and advance in ailministrative positions encounter a number 
of significant obstacles, ranging from sex-role stereotyping to 
e.xclusion from netw'orks to direct prejudice and discrimination 
While these obstatle.s have been rcsearchetl for a ntimlxT of years. 



no focus on the barners e.xperienced by women in rural districts 
has been attempted. The difficulties encountered by w'omen must 
addressed at the vanous levels of their experience, not simply as 
though they are one monolithic group. 

METHODS 

The research being reported in this paper is an extension of an 
earlier census of male and female holders of administrative 
certificates in New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming (Hite, Kreuger 6r 
Basom, 1994). Analysis of the 2,254 respondents to this previous 
census indicated the need for personal interviews with female 
holders ot certificates. An example of the fmdings that indicated 
the need for additional inquiry was that men were three times as 
likely as women to have received their first administrative 
appointment without ever once interviewing formally for the 
position These types of discoveries led to the conclusion that more 
in-depth inquiry into the nature of the process involved in entenng 
and advancing in the administrative ranks was justified. 

Given that the intent of the extended research being desenbed m 
this report was to explore the process of entry and advancement, it 
was determined that a qualitative approach would be most 
appropriate (Bogdan & Biklen, 1992; van Manen, 1990; Marshall 
& Rossman, 1989). A description of the basic components of this 
qualitative research project follows. 

Sampling and Interviews 

A random sample of 40 women was selected from the population 
of certificate holders identified in the initial study. Th;s sample was 
stratified by two criteria: whether the person was currently 
employed as an administrator or not. and, whether the person 
worked in an urban or rural district. A distnct was determined to 
be rural if it met any four of the following five enteria. The district 
of employment must: 

1- have fewer than 10,000 students; 

2- not encompass a “standard metropolitan area”, as defined by 
the 1990 U.S. Census; 

3- have a human population density less than 150 persons per 
square mile; 

4- have at least 40% of its population living in cities smaller 
than 5,000 persons; and/or, 

5- have no four-year degree-granting institutions of higher 
learning within its geographical boundaries. 

Once the sample was selected, an interview was scheduled at a 
lime and location established at the convenience of the woman 
being interviewed. The interview was conducted by a female high 
school teacher and current doctoral student at Brigham Young 
University in educational leadership, Lillian Zarndt. Each of the 
interviews lasted from one to two hours, were tape-recorded, and 
later transcribed. The interview format was purposefully kept very 
simple. Each participant was asked to respond to the following 
questions. 

For those currently employed as administrators: 

1. Did you encounter any barriers while pursuing your first 
appointment to public school administration? 

If so, do you believe ihose barriers were encountered specijicallv 
because you are a woman? 

Do you believe that those burners would have been dt(lereni for a 
male applicant? 

if not. do you believe other female applicants experience gender- 
speafic burners^ 

If yes, whv do you believe your expenence was different than 
other female applicants''’ 

2 - The above scries of questions would next he applied tci the 
issue of advancement. 

For those NOT currently emplt^ved us administrators: 

W'hat do you believe were the reuNons you have never been hired us 
an administrator^ 
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Do you feel free to discuss cmv specific cvems (hai actually happened 
while you were interviewing that ytm helieve demonstrate any of the 
reasons you have given? 

Do you believe that female and male applicants are treated 
differently in the process of hiring administrators^ 

Do you believe that your experience in the hiring process was 
different from other female applicants? 

Consistent with this semi-structured interview format, the 
interviewer attempted to exert as little influence on the response of 
the subject as possible. In addition to the interview, a brief 
demographic questionnaire was administered to collect 
information on items such as: age; number of years completed as a 
classroom teacher; number of years completed as an administrator; 
college degrees held; etc. This information was not collected to 
establish or enhance the generalizability of the research but rather 
to simply help describe the respondents. 

Information Analysis 

The pnmar>' form of information analysis used in this study was 
the construction of concept maps for each of the interview's, using 
techniques described by Novak (1991) and Novak and Gowin 
(1984) Concept mapping w'as chosen as a reasonable way to 
represent the interview information, given that the main prionty in 
this analysis was to accurately preserve the ways in which the 
respondents presented their ow'n ’cognitive or semantic schemaia- 
categonesof meaning" (Marshall & Rossman. 1989. p.lO). 

The rendering of the inter/iew'S was accomplished by a research 
team chosen specifically to add credibility to the accuracy of the 
concept maps. Given that a team comprised of individuals too 
much alike would increase the potential for a skewed rendering 
the individuals assigned to this task were- an anglo female doctoral 
student; an anglo female undergraduate student; an Asian Indian 
female doctoral student; and, an anglo male doctoral student. 

The concept mapping team was required to map ttach imerv'iew on 
their own and then meet to come to agreement on a final 
“cottsensus" map. The diverse nature of the team, combined with 
the individual and consensus mapping exercises, created concepts 
maps most likely to represent the orientation of the respondents. 
Examples of two finalized concept maps are presented in Figures 1 
and 2. The demographic information was compiled into frequency 
tables Selected charactenstics are presented for the interest of the 
reader in Table 1. 

Figure 1; Concept map of the perceived barriers of a female 
administrator in a rural public school district 
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FINDINGS 

The findings presented m this paper were drawn from the concept 
maps of the 40 interviews described earlier. The focus of the 
extraction of information from the concept maps was on the 
sociological factors mentioned by the respondents By sociological 
factors we mean those things which are a clear product of the host 
culture such as social role expectations, as opposed to institutional 
factors such as availability of positions, or the meeting of state 
mandates. In general, the sociological factors that impact the 
ability of a woman to enter and advance in public school 
administrative positions cluster along two dimensions' religion; 
and, social normative expectations 

Religion 

As opposed to larger urban settings, religion in rural districts is 
much more likely vo be a senous barrier for female administrators 
and aspirants. Difficulties associated with religion tended to be 
expressed in two specific areas, denominational affiliation; and, 
mantal and family sutus. 

Denominational affiliation. Rural communities, as reported in this 
study, tended to be dominated by one, or at most two, 
denominations. In a rural setting the religious affiliation of the 
applicant, as it is compared to that of the superintendent and/or 
the majority (or all) of the members of the school board, was ver\- 
likely to influence hiring and advancement decisions Following 
are examples of the responses given in the interviews 

”rm a minority in a lot of ways. You know, I am not 
<dominant religion>, and I am a woman." 

(Green #1, interview conducted in July, 1993) 

“... again, I hate to keep going back to religion, but religion is 
an issue in a small community like this - it really it an issue." 

(Green #5, interview conducted in July, 1993) 

“The dominant religion right now has a high influence on who 
becomes an administrator. I have heard parents say ’well he’s 
so and so in this church, so 1 believe what he says.’ .. parents 
have a tendency to put more reliability on the men if they 
have a church position." 

(Green #7, interview conducted in July, 1993) 

“I'm not <dominant religion>, you know, and somehow it 
always comes out, it always comes out. It's real subtle how it 
comes out in an interview .. there’s little words or little this or 
that, and it’s real obvious that you're a member." 

(Green #12, interview conducted in July, 1993) 

A further complication is that the dominant religion(s) in rural 
towns tended to define roles for women in very traditional ways. 
Role expectations that are promoted, sanctioned and maintained 
by religious belief are much more deep-rooted than roles that are 
an artifact of general (perhaps more cosmopolitan and urban) 
society. The fact that the religious influence tended to focus on 
traditional roles for women was also the dimension thav made 
religion a more negative factor for women than men. A man who is 
not of the dominant faith, for example, does have some religious 
bias to overcome, but because it is deemed by the dominant 
religious persuasion appropriate for men to work, belonging to 
another denomination is not as fundamentally problematic as it is 
for women 

Marital and family status The dominant religion(s) m the rural 
districts of this study encouraged traditional marriage 
relationships Being single, or divorced, was seen as a tremendous 
liability Again, this was also stated to be a problem for men, but a 
more powerfully negative factor for women Among the of a female 
administrative aspirant in a rural public school district many 
responses dealing directly with marriage and family status are the 
following examples. 
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‘T would gel haie mail, anonymous letters . . that I should be 
at home with my children ... 11‘ml in a culture where the 
women arc supposed to stay at home, they're supposed to be 
with their families, and here you've got this woman in a 
position of authority and they just look at you in a another 
way ... it had to do with religion." 

(Green #1, interview conducted in July, 1993) 

“Divorce plays a big factor. People look at people who are 
divorced and they say, ‘oh, well there's a failure there for some 
reason ' Anyw'ay, that's what some people have said to me. 
You know, 1 mean, they've said it right out to me." 

(Green #5. interview conducted in July, 1993) 

“You're not quite meeting up to standards in this area if you're 
not married or if you don't have kids .. that's the hardest 
thing to deal with in this area " 

(Green #7, interview conducted in July, 1993) 

The urban interviews did not indicate that marital or family status 
w is a barrier for female administrators and applicants. This 
sociological phenomenon appears to be prominent oi ly in smaller 
communities. A possible explanation for this observat. an was given 
by one respondent, who ppinted out that in small communities 
people know “everything" about each other and are more 
interested in knowing personal details of individual lives. 




Normative Dimensions 

The second theme in the interviews was one of highly defined 
normative expectations of the rural community Respondents 
indicated that their communities had clear expectations in three 
areas, appropriate roles, personality characteristics, and, physical 
iharactcnsucs 

Female appropriate roles Perhaps the most Irequent difliculiy that 
female respondents mentioned was the common cultural 
expectation that men and women should Im* engaged in d liferent 
activities For a woman to engage, or alien jn to partKipate. m a 
role that was seen a.^ "male", was clearly noi accepiul Among the 
many indications of this pcrceivetl problem are the following 
quotations 

“A salesman tame to my school, and he's having this 



conversation with me I though 'now, I'm missing something 
here.' Come to find out. he thought I was the wile of the 
principal who had been in charge while he'd gone to a 
conference ... At one point I had a parent who called and 
wanted to talk to the principal. 1 said ‘this is the principal ' 
And he said 'oh, it's a <explicalive> woman,' and he hung up 

(Green #5, interview conducted in July, 1993) 

“A high school principal once said to me, 'if women would 
Slay at home with their children, we wouldn't have problems." 

(Green #10, interview conducted in July, 1993) 

“A male member of our board said to one of the female 
members of our board, ‘Why do you want to run? Wouldn't 
you rather be in the kitchen or bedroom where you belong? " 

(Green #13, interview conducted in July, 1993) 

The expectations that women should be doing “female" things was 
strongly held by both genders in the community. Therefore, while 
nepaiive impact of these role expectations accrued pnmanly to 
female auminislralors and applicants, the source of the problem 
was not gender specific. The pattern of both genders expecting 
■‘femaleness’' was a source of great concern for the respondents 

Table 1: Selected characteristics of female administrators and 



administrative aspirants in rural school districts 



Characi ensue 


Administrators 


Admin. 

Aspirants* 


Median age 


40 


48 


Median # of years in classroom 


10 


15 


Median year of administrative ccnificaiion 


1983 


1988 


% who filled on-siie iniemships 


70% 


100% 


Mean hours spent in on-site internships 


154.7 


280.0 


Degree level 


BS/BA 


0.0% 


0.0% 


MS/MA 


88.9% 


90% 


EdSpcc 


11.1% 


0.0% 


EdD/PhD 


0.0% 


10% 


School level uught, when teaching 


Elementary 


50% 


60.7% 


junior Fligh/Middlc School 


30% 


33.3% 


Fltgh School 


20% 


0.0% 



• Adminisiraiive aspirams arc ihosc female holders of valid admmisirauve 
certificates who want to be administrators, but have been unsuccessful in 
acquinng their first appointment 



Female personality characunstics. Rural communities apparently 
still promulgate the notion that ‘'little girls are sugar and spice and 
everything nice " and “little boys are snakes and snails and puppy- 
dog tails." As indicated by the following quotation, women are 
viewed as not being “hard" enough to deal with administrative 
tasks such as discipline and group management. 

"Fie (an elementary principal! felt that a male ... had more 
common sense, that the people in the community could 
perceive a male as being more in control or better able to 
handle situations, more analytical." 

(Red #8, interview conducted in July, 1993) 

The issue does not seem to be whether the particular w'omen 
applying for the position have demonstrated the ability to handle 
such tasks as discipline and group management, but whether 
women per se are suited by their natures to provide leadership in 
these areas The tendency toward a commonly held set of 
assumptions concerning the natures of men and women, 
particularly the inadequate natures of women, appears to remain 
ingrained in the rural communities of this study 

Physical (haraaensfus An unanticipated finding m tins simlv w.is 
that the physical characteristics of the women inierMewed served 
as a focal point in a significant number of their attempLs at entry 
,ind advancement in public school administration Apparently, 
there 4S a strong tendency to believe that administrators must be 
physically “big", in order to successfully carry out their duties The 
Moublc bind" of this expectation, when it is added to the 
traditional female role expectation is evident in the following 
ciuoiatbms 
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"So when 1 went in iio the inierv'iewl he took his finccr and 
pointed It ri'^ht at my nose, and shook it. and he said, 'now 
you’re a small person. Just what are you Roing to do when a 
mean old cotiger comes in and tells you that you will change 
something because of this and that?' Refemng to my size and 
stature, and the ^act that 1 was a woman. Then one of the 
other fellows came across w-ith a question that w'as very 
similar ’you’re very pretty, you know, and you’re a nice, 
sweet person. What are you going to do when vou’re faced 
wuh these kinds of situations?" 

(Red interview conducted in July, 1993) 

men are really threatened because I am 0 feet 1 (inches 
tallK and 1 am very confident, and 1 am enthusiastic and 
exciting, and 1 do know what I’m doing . 1 try very carefully 
to wear pink and to talk softly." 

(Red #17. inter\'iew' conducted in July. 1993) 

The ’’size’’ issue is incredibly perplexing. How “big’’ a person might 
be is a function of genetics, not personal preference or training It 
IS (possibly) understandable that physical presence is considered 
important, given that most administrators for the past decades 
have been male, and therefore have been on the aggregate 
physically larger than an average female. This being the case, it 
could be argued that physical size, being one of the “common 
denominators’ of past administration, is still an important 
qualification. W’hat is confounding is why physical size would 
become an issue - ui some interviews a central issue - in our 
current highly complex socio-educational setting 

SUMMARY 

Female administrators, and those women who aspire to become 
administrators, face a formidable and perplexing array of barriers 
Religious affiliation, role expectations and gender stereotypes all 
create obstacles to entry and advancement for women in public 
school administration. Why so few research efforts have focused 
on difficulties found in the rural setting is not clear. That there are 
problems for women who are affiliated specifically with rural 
districts IS adequately demonstrated by this study. 

ldentif>ing satisfactory and equitable solutions to gender-specific 
barriers for women in public school administration remains a 
problem While this study has contextualized the bamers in the 
larger literature base, and focused attention on rural districts, it has 
not engaged in seeking or suggesting solutions. The goal of this 
study was to begin rural -specific inquiry in the area of bamers for 
women in school administration Perhaps simply being aware of 
the issues is a significant first step toward addressing the problem 
of inequitable treatment of women in rural public school 
administration 
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EDUCATIONAL AND LINGUISTIC ISSUES IN RURAL AMERICAN INDIANS 

Joan S. Klecan-Aker and Kimberly V. Fisher - United States of Amenca 
ABSTRACT 

T-he purpose of this papier is lo discuss the educational difficulties that typically occur with Amencan Indian children living in rural areas These 
children typically come from extended families who are maintaining, at least to some degree, tnbal traditions This adherence to tnbal traditions as 
well as the linguistic and cultural diversity that exist from Indian inbe to inbe put these children at nsk for school failure. Suggestions of appropriate 
assessment and treatment programs for children exp>enencing language difficulties due to linguistic and cultural diversity as well as suggestions for 
modified educational interactions is included. 



The issue of providing appropriate assessment and intervention 
plans for multicultural children who may be exhibiting language 
problems is not a new concept As a profession, we arc aware that 
approximately one out of every four Americans is non-white and it 
is estimated that 4 t» million of these individuals have 
communication disorders (Committee on the Status of Racial 
Minorities. 1987) Within 10 years, it is estimated that one third of 
all school children will represent diverse cultural and hnguisiuc 
backgrounds (e g. African American, Asian American, Hispanic 
and Native .American) .As the growth rates of non-white 
population increase, the number of non-white persons with 
communications disorders is also expected lo increase (Cole, 
1989) 

Because the largest population growth is projected to be within 
non-white groups, the caseloads of speech/language pathologists 
and audiologists will also reflect the increasing number of 
individuals from diverse cultural and linguistic backgrounds. The 
revised ASHA Educational Standards Board requirements have 
mandated that accredited progrants prepare current studenls-in- 
training to provide speech/language pathology and audiology 
services to individuals from culturally diverse populations. 
Furthermore, Standard 11. Academic coursework of the revised 
requirements for the Certificate of Clinical Competence states: 
''Coursework should address, where appropriate, issues pertaining 
to normal and abnormal human development and behavior across 
the life span and to culturally diverse populanons’ (ASHA 1991 

p. 121). 

This multicultural issue has a special significance in the case of 
Native Americans Indians The issue has a special significance 
because these individuals exhibit great cultural and linguistic 
diversity There are cultural and linguistic differences from tribe to 
tribe and differences within tribes as well. Therefore, the purpose 
of this paper is two-fold; 1) to provide information about the 
cultural and linguistic characteristics of Native American Indians 
and 2) to discuss how these cultural and linguistic characteristics 
impact assessment and treatment issues for speech/Iariguage 
pathologists and audiologists 

CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
NATIVE AMERICAN INDIANS 

Nai..e Americans are currently found in every state and most 
major cities There are over 400 distinct tribal groups througliout 
the country These tribal communities reflect diverse cultures and 
linguistic patterns. This linguistic and cultural diversity is found 
not only among tribes, but also within each tribe or even within 
extended families within a tribe Various members, for example, of 
Native American families may have differing levels of acculturation 
and traditionalism CrandparenLs. (or instance, may live on the 
reservation or in a rural area and speak predominantly the native 
language, w’hile the younger generation may live in the city and 
speak predominantly English (Hoffman. 1981) 

In addiiion. many Native American Indians live in a bicultural 
world where they must live within the rule system ol the dominant 
stxiety as well as within the rule system of traditional ways (Joe <Sr 
Miller. 1987) While nuny Amencan Indian families are integrated 
into souety. m.inv still maintain their traditional beliefs and 



customs to varying degrees. Oral history, songs and dances, and 
different types of ceremonial events are still a part of the culture of 
most' contemporary' Native Americans Indians and native languages 
are still used and taught in many tribal communities (Joe 6or 
Malach, 1992). 

Another interesting point that impacts our work with Native 
.American Indians is that they are not a homogeneous group Tiiere 
IS a great diversity among tribes. For example, some tribes are 
much larger than others. Cherokees and Navajos. for example, 
have sizable populations. Other tribes may number less than 1. 000 
each. Some tribes may live on tribal lands, while others reside on 
reservations or in cities. Some Native American Indians may also 
migrate back and forth between the city and the reservation or 
rural community. 

Finally, in terms of cultural characteristics, there are values that 
Native Americans hold that are very different from mainstream 
society. These values include such areas as 1) harmony in nature. 
1) time orientation, 3) family roles and relationships, 4) group 
orientation and 5) acceptance. Each of these will be discussed 
separately. 

Harmony in Nature 

The value of harmony in nature can been seen in many Indian 
tribes by their reluctance to become involved in such activities as 
mining or mineral development on iheir land. These groups teach 
respect for the land and often carry out various ceremonies and 
rituals to ensure harmony with the land. Cultural conflicts can 
result w’hen Indian people are asked to choose between 
encouraging land development that will employ members of ihe 
tribe and maintaining cultural values that emphasize protecting 
instead of destroying the land (joe Malach, 1992). 

Time Orientation 

Another value that is seemingly different from that of the majority 
culture IS the preference Native American Indians have for a 
present-time orientation (Lewis Hoe, 1975, Dauphinais <Sr King, 
1992). Many Amencan Indians view time is a rhythmic, circular 
pattern and mark time based on seasons with daily routines 
determined by the position of the sun or the moon. Additionally, 
developmental milestones are remembered by trial customs. For 
example, the family members may not remember when a child 
walked, but rather would remember when the child has his or her 
“naming ceremony". Therefore, obtaining data on child 
development milestones may be confusing or, at best, incomplete. 

An example of a case study demonstrating this point follows. 

A traditional Indian family whose 2 and 1/2 years old 
daughter has a repairetl cleft lip and chronic otitis media was 
referred to a spcech/language pathologist for early 
intervention The pediatrician who made the referral was 
concerned about speech anti language development The 
speech/language pathologist went to the home to obtain a ease 
histoiy She became confused by the responses to questions 
regarding the child's development The parents did not st*eni 
to remember when the child sat up or began walking 
Although the doctor had mentioned that the child talked 
using single word.s. the parents staled that the chiUi was not 
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talking yci In irs'ing to determine why the parents did noi 
know about developmental milestones, the speech/language 
pathologist consulted a nurse from ihe American Indian 
clinic. The nurse explained that in this Indian tribe, 
developmental milestones are not valued and that other events 
are considered much more important. For example, the first 
day that a child laughs and the day a child is named are 
considered to be important events Talking w'as not 
considered important until the child was between three and 
fours years of age. When the speech/language pathologist 
returned to the home, she asked ver\- different questions and 
was able to obtain useful information about the child's 
development Ooe Mallach. 1Q02) 

Group Orientation 

Another value seen with many Native American Indians is the 
value of being part of a group. Being part of a group which 
emphasized collateral relationships rather than individual 
achievements is considered important. This collaborative attitude 
has interesting implications. For example, American Indian 
children are not likely to want to draw attention to themselves, but 
usually prefer to be part of a group. Sometimes, this appears to 
educators as a passive or non competitive attitude and can impact 
teachers perceptions of their behavior in a classroom situation 

Family Roles and Relationships 

Native American Indians define family in a broad manner to 
include extended family members t,Malach. et al , 1989) 
Sometimes other members of the tribe may also be considered pan 
of that family unit. Childrearing often falls to members of the 
extended family such as grandparents Also, parents may seek 
advice from older family members and elders because great value 
IS placed on age and life experiences In intervention programs 
with American Indian children who are disabled, elders or 
extended family members may, in fact, be the primary case 
manager (Malach, et al , 1989) 

Acceptance 

Many American Indian tribes seem to accept natural and 
sometimes unnatural events as they are. This acceptance is 
representative of the Indian belief that such events occur as part of 
the nature of life and that one needs to learn to live with life and 
accepts what comes, w'hether it is good or bad (Coles. 1977; 
Kluckhohm Strodtbeck, Nol) 

LINGUISTIC CHARACTERISTICS 

OF NATIVE AMERICAN INDIANS 

A powerful example of the linguistic diversity among Native 
Amencan Indians can be seen in the state of Oklahoma. Between 
1825 and 1887, 59 different native polities were removed to 
reservations in Indian Territory', which later became the state of 
Oklahoma At the time of statehood, in 1907, most members of 
those 59 federally recognized tribal units spoke their native 
languages fluently Today, 86 years later, all of the native languages 
of Oklahoma are in danger of disappearing w'lthin the next half 
century' Some have already become obsolescent while the others 
are spoken primanly by elders. Only a minority of native children 
grow up speaking their indigenous language Thus, the native 
speech comniunities in Oklahoma have undergone a relatively 
rapid period of language shift and English has now become the 
pnmary language in all cases. 

At first glance, this would appear to be a remarkable instance of 
acculturation into the Anglo-dominated social world However, 
upon closer examination one discovers that the vanciies of English 
•ipiiken in native communities differ in significant ways frv'»m the 
varieties of English spoken by Anglos in Oklahoma, that the 
different native peoples of Oklahoma si ill constitute distinct 
speech communities, and that in this manner, native peoples 
continue lo use language U‘ven when it is Enghsli) lo maintain 
their tradiiionai cultures Native cultures arc marked hv clLstinctivc 
phonemic targets in the variety of English spoken by community 
members, by diflercnces in the underlving semaniic categories that 
Indian speaker*; label with Engh'h lexemes, and by pragmaiic 



differences in the contexts of usages of English utterances These 
distinct varieties of English vary not only from standard Anglo 
usage, but also from one native community lo another 
Consequently, language differences continue to reflect cultural 
differences among the native peoples of Oklahoma Moreover, 
because of the unique history by which native peoples from a 
diversity of language families and cultures arrived in Oklahoma, 
and because Oklahoma has the largest American Indian population 
in the U S., the linguistic and cultural situation in the state is a 
microcosm of the situation nationwide. The distinctive varieties 
and usages of English by Native American children have, in a few 
instances, been studied m single communities (Philips, 1983) and 
discussed in relation to educational performance in general ways 
(Fleisher, 1981; Kuhlman & Longoni, 1975) but no systematic 
investigations of native lingui >tic usage and its consequence for 
classroom performance and the assessment and treatment of 
speech and language disorders have been ever undertaken. 

Identifying Normal Linguistic Patterns 

Therefore, as a profession, we have several issues to resolve. 

First, we must investigate a range of different Indian communities 
to begin to expose a range of variation in linguisiiic, 
sociolinguistic, and cultural frameworks. This is necessary because 
to predict speech and language problems in Native American 
Indian children, we must possess a clear understanding of what 
constitutes normal language development among the different 
Indian tribal communities There is a clear need, for example, to 
help educators understand that many behaviors of culturally and 
linguistically different children are normal and should be 
anticipated, given their background (Collier Hoover, 1987) 

Identifying Speech and Language Disorders 

Second, we must then determine how speech and language 
disorders are defined for American Indian children and how that 
definition differs from w'hat is the standard for the majority 
population. Presently, for example, American Indian children 
attending school are expected, as with other ethnic groups, to 
participate in the classroom in the same manner as the majority 
population. In addition, if a speech or language problem is 
suspected, the American Indian children is tested using the same 
assessment instruments, that, for the most part, were designed to 
be used primanly with Anglo children. This is not a new dilemma. 
We, as a profession, have been aware for quite some time that test 
instruments have focused on substantiating differences among 
people, thus enabling the examiner to note measured deviance or 
deficiency and/or place, diagnose or label the child. The outcome, 
especially with minorities has led to the notion that being different 
is equivalent to being deficient (Samuda, Kong, Cummins, Pascual- 
Loene 6i Lewis, 1989). 

Therefore, most standardized tests in language probably 
underestimate the abilities and aptitudes of linguistically diverse 
students (Hamayan 6? Daniick, 1991). Although most Native 
American Indian children are not bilingual, many are Limited 
English Proficient (LEP). It has been demonstrated that specific 
American Indian speech and language patterns are different fruiii 
those of Anglos and are even differ among tribes, even though 
English was the common language (Cooley, 1979) This difference 
IS addressed, in pari, by O’Conner (1989) who stated 

“a collaborative cooperative group motivated child may evince 
reluctance or lack of interest in the individualistic, competitive 
context of test taking In the domain of language, the 
mismatch between culturally determined patterns of language 
use, and the decontextualized genres of test items is a 
promi*;ing area of study for those interested in understanding 
in detail the interaction of the test taker and the test" 

Issues of School Success 

The third issue that we must address is the fact the Native 
* .American Intlians are the most severe I v disadvantaged c»f any 
population within the United States B> 'dolescence, American 
- Indian children show higher rates of suicide, alcoholism, drug 
.ibuse. delinquency, and out-of-home placement than any other 
eiiiiik gjoiip Imol achtevement i'’* i<cverely cvunpri'^mised, and 
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many youths drop out before graduation from high school The 
American Indian child understands the environment through 
intuitive, visual and pictorial means, but success in Anglo schools 
IS largely dependent on auditory and language schools. 

This difference compounds existing problems of poverty, 
dislocation, alienation, depression and heterogenerational conflict 
and may, at least in pan, account for the high rate of emotional 
and behai-aoral problems among American Ind m children. 

The incidence of communication disorders in this population is 
estimated to be between five and fifteen times higher than it is in 
the general population (Yates, 1987) In addition, many American 
Indian children who live in isolated villages or rural setting are 
never registered in public school, but are taught by using whatever 
resources are available. Others are enrolled in school, but do not 
attend due to lack of transportation or insufficient motivation It is 
likely that children who do attend school will drop out before 
finishing the program. 

Also, as in majority populations, communicative barriers to success 
in school may have an organic or phonetic base. Native American 
children are at relatively high risk for some organic articulation, 
resonance, voice or hearing disorders This would include, for 
example, those disorders associated with cleft palate and cleft lip, 
which occur in American Indians at a rate nearly twice that of the 
general U S. population (Pipes. 1Q90) Most cases of meningitis 
(hemophilus influenza type b) are found in Native .American 
Indian and Eskimo children (Habbersett. 1989) Many of these 
children could require intervention for motor, speech, hearing or 
cognitive deficits Assessment of such organic communication 
disorders cannot be acultural Rather, culturally sensitive 
assessment will be necessary if we are to provide a more normal 
and successful level of communicative function within a range of 
sociolinguisiic communities. 

The issue of school success or the lack of it needs to be examined 
in depth. We must begin to understand why, with each additional 
year, the achievement gap widens between American Indian 
chil ’ren and the majority population. Certainly, we know that the 
cull .'al and linguistic differences addressed earlier in this paper 
that exist between home and school are partly responsible for the 
problem. More specifically, however, speech and language 
differences appear to be a major stumbling block to school 
progress (Little Soldier, 1989). 

CONCLUSION 

To predict an American Indian child’s risk for speech or language 
problems, we must first sort out the cultural and linguistic 
differences that may be contributing to English language 
acquisition. These differences exist not merely between Anglo- 
American and American Indian communities. Rather, they exist 
among the different .i.d’an communities themselves. As previously 
mentioned, each tribal social unit represents a distinct community 
with unique ways of thinking about and reacting to the world and 
other members of the community. Likewise, each tribal social unit 
IS a distinct speech community with unique linguistic and 
sociolinguistic patterns. Sensitivity to these differences in speech, 
language and communication style will enable us to establish more 
supportive and effective exchanges with family members when 
trying to determine the presence of a communication problem 

Finally, when working with Native American Indian families, we 
must use strategies that arc flexible enough to include and 
incorporate relevant belicfe and values If we arc not familiar with 
the culture and knowledgeable about the speech and language 
patterns, then we should include people who arc The most 



important rule to follow is to treat American Indian families with 
respect. When we show respect, whatever other shortcomings we ** 
may possess in terms of our lack of knowledge about the culture or 
language of the family tribal unit, become secondary (Joe & 
Mallach. 1992) 
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A FRAMEWORK FOR THE ANALYSIS OF SHARED DECISION MAKING 
IN RURAL NEW ZEALAND SCHOOLS 

Ken Slevens — New Zealand 
ABSTRACT 

The admiRLsiraiion of schools in indusinalised nauons ai local raiher than cenrral levels over ihe Iasi decade has resulted in increased inieresi in ihe 
managemeni ol education. Over the last decade there have been many changes iliai have affected the administration of education in New Zealand, 
although government remains the central funding agency c( the school system. All New Zealand schools are governed by Boards of Trustees 
consisting of six elected representatives, there is no intermediate agency between them and government. The Minustry of Education has become 
essentially a policy and financial managemeni agency In 1991 the New Zealand secondary school teachers union, the Post Pnmary Teachers 
Association (PPTAT commissioned research involving Viciona University of Wellington and the University of Illinois at Chicago that would indicate 
directions for the effective managemeni of secondary schools The project is designed to test a shared decision making model in which teachers, 
parents and community members all have equal voices in determining school policy This paper outlines a methodology for shared decision making 
in rural schools in remote New Zealand communities, using action research methods to desenbe management structures and decision making 
processes and reports on the first pan of a longitudinal research programme. 



This paper outlines research in four small rural New Zealand 
schoob as part of a larger project which includes a variety of urban 
schools. The project uses action research methods to explore 
management structures and decision making processes. The 
research attempts to document school practices from a theoretical 
base and to outline both successful and unsuccessful developments 
in the participating schoob. The viability of small rural schoob in 
New Zealand has been the subject of a recent review CMacaskill, 
1991) and it is timely to consider the appropriateness of their 
management in changing economic and political circumstances 

BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY 

The administration of New Zealand schoob has changed from a 
high level of central control to a decentralised model in the last 
decade. At the same time there has been a con.>iderable amount of 
central government curriculum change and attempts to measure 
expected standards of performance. A consequence of this is 
increased interest in management by school prmcipab, boards of 
trustees and teacher unions 

While there have been many changes in the administration of 
education in New Zealand it must be realised that this movement 
is part of a larger shift in industrialised nations tov/ards direct 
management to local level away from central state authorities. In 
New Zealand one of the reasons for this management shift was the 
public perception of central government failure to provide the type 
of education that many desired, combined with widespread 
awareness of the need to address inequalities of school outcomes. 
Education has long been the subject of public debate in New 
Zealand and, as in all developed countries, is a major area of public 
expenditure Accordingly, schools are of interest to both 
government and economists in terms accountability for the 
allocation of money at local level. A major item of school 
expenditure is personnel costs and in New Zealand there have 
been attempts to replace collective contracts with local or 
individual contracts. There has also been government interest in 
the abolition of automate salary progression for teachers based on 
service, in favour of financial advancement based on mem’ 
Furthermore, there is government interest m replacing school 
formulae based on staffing entitlements in favour of local staffing 
managemeni through a fixed fund These moves in the funding of 
New Zealand schoob have to be considered m terms of the larger 
context of labour market de*centralisation and the public’s concern 
about the performance of schools 

The outcome for New Zealand secondary school teachers has been 
professional, organisational and mdustnal changes. In 1994 New 
Zealand teachers face a public that no longer accepts the concept 
of a profession which is beyond question The teacher- community 
relationship is currently bc’ing Vedcfined along with professional - 
client (le student) relations. 

Many New Zealand teachers are confused as a result of rapid 
changes in the organisation of education accompanied by 
challenges to their professional standing and public demands lor 
accountahilitv in what is a major area of public expenditure In 
1994 teachers in New Zealand schools are faced with the necessity 
of forming collaborative relationships with parents, communities 
and studeni-s They arc also involved in a public tliscussion about 



the future direction of the teaching profession as well as their own 
working conditions. 

ORGANISATION OF THE RESEARCH PROJECT 

The study is organised by the New Zealand Post Primary Teachers 
Association (PPTA) - the secondary teachers' union, Victoria 
University of Wellington and. in a consultative capacity, the 
University of Illinois at Chicago. The PPTA’s interest m this 
research lies in the changed environment m which it has had to 
operate since 1990. The necessity for this research project became 
increasingly obvious following the election of a Labour 
government in 1984 and the legislation that it subsequently 
Implemented: the 1988 State Sector Act. the 1989 Education Act. 
the 1988 Public Finance Act and the 1991 Employment Contracts 
Act. Schools remain under the control of central government 
although there is now local school governance through elected 
Boards of Trustees (BOT) consisting of six representatives elected 
by parents, the pnncipal. a student, one member of the schools 
teaching staff and various co-opted members. There is no longer 
an intermediate agency between the local Board of Trustees and 
the Ministry of Education in Wellington. The Ministry of 
Education now has the primary purpose of providing policy advice 
to the minister. Another central institution, the Education Review 
Office (ERO) conducts quality audits on all schools. Schools in 
New Zealand are globally funded for all of their operations while 
teachers’ salaries remain under central government control. 

The legislation that has been enacted in the last decade has been 
largely concerned with school management, financial 
accountability and industrial relations rather than with educational 
ideals Tomorrow’s Schools was published before the 1989 
Education Act and contained a number of policy statements about 
the forms of managemeni that government wished to see 
implemented in schools and which would, it was argued, improve 
teacher accountability and performance. The 1989 legislation that 
was subsequently enacted placed teacher unions in a marginal 
position in the central policy making processes. The PPTA was 
largely excluded from award negotiations between 1988 and 1991. 
it reacted by commissioning a research report on the specific 
personnel proposals contained in Tomorrow s Schools 
(Munro, 1989). This report recommended that the union 
commission its own research in the face of its exclusion from 
government policy development The Munro report noted that a 
significant obstacle to teacher performance was exclusion from 
policy decisions which, it was argued, undermined the teaching 
profession. It was therefore argued by the PPTA and other teacher 
unions that New Zealand teachers should have a major share m 
local school decisions alongside BOTs and central government 
agencies (the Ministry ol Education and the Education Review 
Oflice) 

The PPTA began to advocate a shared decision making model in 
which teachers, parents, community members and central and 
local educational administrators have equal voices in determining 
school policy Research was needed to obtain information about 
how parents, students and teachers felt about a variety of issues 
relating to the management of individual schools. 

The focus on shared decision making is important for several 
reason<> Team work increasingly favomed in d<*veloped «;ocieties 
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in place of central jiovernmeiu control Shared decision making as 
a basis of school organisation iirovides students wiih a useful role 
model of adults working co-operatively to solve common 
problems. Furthermore, teachers who are excluded from policy 
making and who have rules and conditions imposed upon them 
are not likely to be committed to such a system This research is 
about the transition from a model of hierarchical control to a 
model that emphasises collegia lity and consensus 

THE DESIGN OF THE PROJECT 

In 1991 Roberta Hill was commissioned to design an action 
research plan (Hill, 1992) Hill was asked to prepare a report 
which would. 

(i) Identify a need for change by assessing present 
circumstances; 

(ii) Develop a research base and an analytical framework; 

(ill) Stipulate responses at school level 

As the research developed it became more ambitious. Rather than 
being the final word on the commissioned topic. Hill’s work was to 
instead become a template of school decision making practices 
which would be used to encourage experimentation in a selected 
group of schools in urban and rural New Zealand. In effect. Hill s 
report became the basis of a long term action research project. 

The PPTA, which commissioned the study, selected Victoria 
University of Wellington's Faculty of Education to implement 
much of the research in the schools. University researchers 
brought with them both research skills and experience and. most 
importantly, were seen by all parties to be neutral in the action 
research process. 

METHODOLOGY OF THE PROJECT 

Action research involves groups of people working together to 
gather and analyse data. The emphasis on action research is on 
group decision making. Usually the process involves several cycles 
which include identifying the problem or the need for change, 
assessing the current situation, planning, 

action and then evaluation. This research approach is sufficiently 
flexible to accommodate a wide variety of situations and, of 
particular importance in a long term programme that is located in 
a wide variety of sites, it allows for changing research personnel. It 
also accommodaies changes in the participating researchers 
themselves as they learn from the process in which they are 
engaged. 

Action research involves; 

“a much more systematic and deliberate investigation of 
circumstances and the implementation of initiatives by 
participants, so that they can formulate explicitly the rationale 
for certain strategies, communicate their perspective to others, 
and understand clearly what it is that they should be 
monitoring through the change process. In this sense action 
research implies theoretical sophistication which links 
substantive areas of social or technical explanation with 
thorough analysis of the process of change ’ 

(URCOT, 1992, p4). 

In this project the researchers from the PPTA and Victoria 
University of Wellington both observe and describe the 
experiences of the thirteen participating schools (nine urban and 
four rural) and participate i.. the process of reflection and the 
change that follows. The participating schools are assisted 
financially from funds in the project by being provided with 
expertise, advice, opportunities for professional development and 
for school networking 

There are two methodological concepts in this research Analytical 
Induction and Triangulation (Capper et al,1993) 

"Analytic induction entails a process of iteration which emails 
feeding back observations and analysis b.ised on gathered data 
to the school as icntative observations (or future action or 
further invcsiigation The process whereby the school 



considers this (eedback leads to. an increasingly refined focus 
on key issues This in turn leads to progressive refincmcni of 
the initial tentative observations. Th,s cyclic process will 
continue throughout the life of the project, but it is 
anticipated that many schools will continue to use the 
techniques for self review after the project has ended and the 
external researchers have withdrawn" 

Taylor et al (1990) have observed that analytic induction is: 

". .a very powerful tool in establishing the validity of 
conclusions from an inquiry, .this process helps counter the 
notion held by some that inductive procedures... can be 
dismissed as ‘soft’, lacking in rigorous methodological 
development, and of dubious validity. In fact, thesestudies 
usually have a strongly developed system of triangulation for 
the testing of the data, as described by Hill (1984)’’ 

Triangulation involves the collection of data from a variety of 
sources and the identification of possibly valid observations based 
on the descriptions of phenomena from different sources (Capper 
et al, 1993). In the present research project the initial sources have 
been: 

(i) Questionnaires administered to samples of staff (25%),- 
students (10%), Boards of Trustees (100%) and parents 
(10%). (Response rates have varied, partly because of the 
issue of confidentiality) 

(u) Detailed interviews with small groups from each of the 
above. 

(iii) Detailed imeiv'iews with the principal, chairperson of the 
Board of Trustees and the union branch chairperson in each 
school. 

(iv) Analysis of each school’s documentation 

(v) nformal observations and conversations in each school 

(vi) Information gained during discussions with key people in 
the school concerning what elements of the school should be 
focussed on in the research project. 

The use of triangulation of sources, methods and points in time 
adds to the validity of the conclusions that are reached. As Taylor 
et al, 1990, point out: 

“ logical integration of data from different sources and 
different methods of analysis into a set of single consistent 
interpretations leads to valid findings." 

APPLICATION OF THE METHODOLOGY 

Four principles have been adopted for application in all the 
participating schools (Capper et al, 1990, pp8-9): 

(i) The methodology does not attempt to provide a 
comprehensive and definitive description of a school s 
decision making processes. Instead it seeks to identify 
important issues suitable for more detailed attention. There 
should be continuing dialogue between the researchers and 
the school. 

(ii) Sacrifices have been made in terms of quantitative data 
gathering in the interests of not placing a heavy burden on 
the participating schools. Rather, the iterative technique has 
been used which enables issues to be identified tentatively 
and for observations to be increasingly refined through the 
cycles. 

(lii) Tentative observations are made on the basis of the data 
collected. Where data is congruent, suggesting similar 
perceptions, these are included in reports Where there is 
incongruity, suggesting a wide divergence of perceptions, 
these contradictions are brought to the attention of the 
school concerned Where data from any one of the 
participating schools diverges from the overall pattern, the 
exceptions are brought to the attention of the school in a 
report. 

(iv)' The use of the reports remains under the control of the 
school concerned .When a report ls presented to a school, 
members of that institution arc invited to respond in one o( 
four ways whether u is valid and therefore worthy of active 
attention, whether it is valid but not a priority for school 
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action; whether the school is unsure of us validity and wants 
further investigation, whether the report is invalid and not 
relevant and therefore of no further interest 

INITIAL RESULTS 
(i) Phase One Reports 

The phase one report was published in 1092 (Hill. 1992) and the 
following section of this paper summarises it It should he noted 
that this document stands hv iiself as a resource for schools 
appraising their own management structures The phase one report 
IS, as noted above, a template resource for schools. 

The phase one report considered the many changes that have 
taken place in the New Zealand education system since 1984 as 
described by teachers, teacher organisatioriS and the literature on 
educational policy '. )aper identified a large number of issues 
facing the teaching :ssion and New Zealand education at a 
time of change. Principals w'ere found to he working longer hours 
than before the changes began after 1984 but spending less of their 
time in professional leadership activities. Increasingly, principals 
were becoming isolated from their teachers and from students as a 
result of having to spend more time on administrative matters such 
as school finances. 

The role of the teacher unions in schools w,as seen to be changing 
Many diffenng perceptions of iis role emerged because of the fluid 
situation that teachers found themselves in. Some teachers saw the 
present project as an attempt by the union to take over the schools 
while others t. k the opposite view - that the union was being co- 
opted by management Some of the teachers questioned regarded 
the way that decisions were made in their school as none of the 
union s business while the majortty saw tt as central to responsible 
professionalism. 

Many teachers were found to he reconsidering the appropriateness 
of the management model that was proposed in Tomorrow's 
Schools and were concerned about its implementation. However, 
few teachers had a view on what was a more appropriate model of 
educational management. 

Following an outline of the issues facing schools and teachers in 
particular, the report considered the theoretical foundations of 
workplace reform (Clark and Meloy, 1990), largely to clarify the 
appropriateness of the questions that should be asked. It was 
pointed out that schools in New Zealand face many of the same 
issues of technological change and consequent restructunng that 
are having to he considered in the private sector. Just as 
participative practices are increasingly seen as appiopnate in the 
private sector, so they should he considered in the changed 
environment ol New Zealand schools It was pointed out that in a 
major OECD review 1.0ECD, 1990), shared decision making was 
identified as a fundamental prerequisite for effective school 
organisation This involves collaborative planning and collegial 
experimentation and evaluation It also means consensus about 
school norms and goals and leadership that is committed to 
maintaining this type of development. Finally, the first phase of the 
research found that student moiivaiion was influenced by the 
distinctive culture of each school 

(ii) Phase Two — Preliminary Findings 

.At present the exercise of data gathering has been completed in 
each of the participating schools and the reports have been 
delivered o each institution for consideration There is now a 
dialogue taking place between each school and the researchers. 
The findings that follow are of a preliminary nature and relale to 
issues of p,irinership between schools and their communities 

As well as iiuerv'icws with principals, deputy principals, hoartl 
chairpersons, students and union organisers, a wide range of 
school documentation was studied, including school newsleiiers. 
magazines and other relevam iiems 

Student Representatives 

The 1989 Ediicaiion Aa provuled lor siudcni representation on 
school boards Some siuclcms leporiod that thev (eh overwhelmed 



by being the only young person on the school board. In most 
schools students played a role in management and in some 
instances an agenda item for receiving a report on student matters 
was a feature of meeting^. In most schools however, students were 
excluded from discussion relating to personnel and disciplinary 
matters. Student representatives were usually selected in their last 
year at school and there was therefore a lack of continuity in this 
aspect of a school's management structure. However, while the 
participation of students on boards of trustees worked well in most 
instances, there was Imle awareness in the general student body of 
most schools of what these students actually did, and in many 
schools, of even who they were. Most students in the schools that 
are participating in this project are therefore not aware of the 
management processes that are in place. 

Parents’ Participation in School Management 

One of the fundamentals of the reforms set in place by Tomorrows 
Schools IS that parents are supposed to know what is best in terms 
of their children's needs and should therefore be the real managers 
of education. In reality it has been found to date that most parents 
are not well informed about what goes on in their neighbourhood 
school and are not particularly willing to be involved in school 
nnanagemcni. 

Most parents did not see themselves as significant in terms of 
school management or decision making and stated that they 
considered it was the teachers' job to determine school policy. 
Most parents did not see school management as the Board of 
Trustees' job either. While the majority of parents gave only a low 
pnority to issues of school management and did not wish to be 
involved in or consulted about u. they stated that they wished to 
be kept informed about school events and activities In many 
instances school newsletters were not tound to be an effective 
means of communication with homes; in some cases it was found 
that parents could not understand them, largely because of their 
reading levels. Report evenings for parents have therefore been 
found to be more effective ways of communicating between school 
and home. 

Parents and Boards of Trustees 

Since 1989 Boards of Trustees legally govern New Zealand schools 
on behalf of parents. In many cases the Board was seen by the 
community to be remote although most parents expressed 
satisfaction with the work that they thought they were doing. The 
New Zealand legislation in 1989 defined the role of the Boards of 
Trustees as ‘'governance" and that of the Principal as 
“management" although this distinction has never been clear. In 
most schools the board and the principal have established good 
working relations In terms of making school policy most boards 
defer to the principal and in some cases boards do not see 
themselves as appropnate when considering matters relating to the 
curriculum. 

SCHOOL BASED DECISION MAKING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

Participatory management practices are still at an early stage in 
New Zealand although it is possible to make some tentative 
observations. The following observations relate to the rural schools 
in the project (N=4). 

There has been initial resistance from some teachers lo the 
introduction of this form of management, particularly from those 
who have positions of power and influence in the school system. 
The success of the introduction of participatory management is, in 
large part, dei->endent on the performance of the principal and his 
01 her relationship with the board. There has been considerable 
confusion in the responses of teachers in most of the schools that 
have been surv'eyed 

A critical fac tor in the success of the transition from hierarchical to 
participatory management is ihe relationship between what is said 
" will be done and whai acUially happens (Capper el al. 1993. pi 8) 

A major problem in ilie introduction of participatory nianagenient 
■ reniams the veto of the principal The principal has vested in him 
ot her legal nuilioniy, wheiher of not this is exercised Most 
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commUtces in schools in ihe proicct went t(5 consiclcrahle lengths 
to ensure that the principaTs opinion was con^ruem wuh ihe 
collective decision that it made 

The implementation of collegial structures requires constant 
monitoring to ensure that time is not wasted and that duplication 
does not occur. It is possible for time to be used unproductively 
through the introduction of too many committees wuh 
overlapping functions. 

Finally, in no rural school that has been observed so far has the 
collective management structure been seen to be operating in a 
way that could be described as productive and harmonious 
Although there is support for the introduction of this type of 
school management in the research literature and in the broader 
context of the private sector, it may not necessarily be an 
appropriate management model for all New Zealand schools This 
should be clarified as the research progresses. 
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POSTER SESSIONS 

A PILOT STUDY OF INTERACTIONS BETWEEN TEACHERS AND SENIOR STUDENTS 
AT THE BRISBANE SCHOOL OF DISTANCE EDUCATION 

Beth Belton — Australia 



1.00 INTRODUCTION 

1.01 Background 

The Brisbane School of Distance Education is a State School that 
provides an education for students studying from PreSchool to 
Year Twelve. In this school, as in other open learning institutions, 
the staff of the School are physically separated from their students. 
Students and teachers interact via a written response, telephone or 
other interactive technology. 

Because of this physical separation the delivery of teaching and 
learning differs from mainstream schooling. The teacher's role is to 
mediate the interactions of the student with the despatched 
learning maienals. The purpose, type, frequency and outcomes of 
the teacher and student interactions that are part of this mediation 
process, will vary according to the needs of the student. The 
quality of these interactions will be reflected in the educational 
success of the student. 

The structure and content of the mailed materials are 
predetermined by accreditation and syllabus requirements and by 
standards in design and presentation. The production costs and 
budget constraints limit the flexibility of rewrites and major 
adjustments when curnculum changes arc required. Therefore, the 
interactions between the teacher who mediates these courses and 
the student interacting with the course materiaLs, are critical links. 
Through quality interactions with the student the teacher can 
ensure that courses can be adapted to cater for individual needs 
and current curriculum goals. 

There is an expanding body of literature being published on Open 
Learning in Tertiary Institutions. This literature can be applied to 
the Brisbane School of Dustance Education because of the similamy 
m production and delivery of teaching and learning 

A review of this literature reveals that the physical separation of 
students from their teachers creates special needs in the teaching 
and learning processes. These needs are related to 

(0 the heterogeneous nature of the student popnlaiion l^ccause 
of 

(a) where they live 

(h) reasons why they are isolated from mainstream schooling 



(c) individual differences affecting the ability to learn 
00 the frequency of interactions and time lapse between the 
transmission and receipt of messages 
(iii) the impact of and access to technology 

(Iv) the necessity to develop materials that suit Distance 
Education teaching and learning w'hich is characterised by 

(a) a reliance on print materials 

(b) separation of teacher from the development and production 
of ma enals 

(c) independent learning 

(d) development of strategies to provide opportunities lor 
interactive learning. 

(e) networks across distances 

(0 highly efficient support systems 

1.02 Research problem 

From observations, it was apparent that the teachers interactions 
with the student have significant impact on the educational 
outcomes for that student. However, even though these 
interactions are so critical the when, why, how and satisfaction 
levels of these interactions have never been analysed and 
published. The purposes, intent, frequency and effect of these 
interactions needed to be researched so that this information could 
be shared. 

These interactions are critical links between the student and the 
community in which the student lives and the teacher and the 
school community in which the teacher works. To be effective, all 
stakeholders need to have knowledge and understanding of these 
interactions so that they can accept some responsibility for 
eiLsuring that they reflect quality teaching and learning as well as 
guarantee appropriate educational outcomes for the student 

A literature review was undertaken to establish that teacher and 
student interactions are important. The literature review also was 
undertaken to show how distance education was different from 
mainstre«ini schooling Discussion on these differences w*as then 
related to how these impacted on teacher and student interactions 
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L03 Research Questions 

In order to carry out pilot research on inicraaions bciwccn student 
and teacher the following research questions were asked 

1 Do interactions between students and teachers occur in the 
Brisbane School of Distance Education^ 

2 Are these interactions two way^ Who initiates them^ Do they 
meet needs? 

3 Are other members of the comniunuy (other than the 
student) involved in these interactions? 

4 What IS tlie method of delivery of these interactions and 
how often do they occur? 

3 Can any relationships between the category of student and 
the interactions with the teacher be established? 

For this study the research was restricted to the Senior School 
because rural communities all over Queensland access Senior 
Courses from the Brisbane School of Distance Education 

1.04 Findings and recommendations 

The findings and recommendations are made on the basis o( the 
data collected and the analysis carried out. 



2.00 BACKGROUND AND RATIONALE 

2.01 Communities and their relationship 

There are two major commuties impacting on the student’s learing 
The two communities have been identified as the school 
community and for the purposes of this paper, the rural 
community. Diagram 1 represents some of the communities 




DIAGRAM 1 COMMUNITIES IN INTERACTION 

impacting on student and teacher interactions Forces impacting 
on these communities are related to the member composition and 
roles these communities have in society The diagram gives some 
idea of the complexity of these 

The school community according to the statistics published by the 
school, March 1^94 consists of almost 4000 students and their 
families There are over 200 teaching and non-ieaching staff 

Bodies directly impacting on the school community include Open 
Access who develop the learning materials, and the State 
Government who allocates resources and defines the role ol the 
school The Board of Senior Secondary School Studies is the 
.iccreditiiig body The Education Department's Regional and 
Central Office staff set parameters for teaching and learning and 
eligibility of enrol ment These bodie.s have varying degrees of 
influence over the purpc-ises. intent, frequent y and tv|X' of teacher 
and student mteraetions 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE • 



The rural community consists of the immediate family and the 
rural community to which the student belongs. The family values 
and cultural background and the relationship of this family in the 
community to social, cultural, political and economic 
infrastructures and power structures will obviously impact directly 
on teacher and student interactions. The value that family and 
community attach to student and teacher interactions will be 
reflected in the frequency, purposes, intent and outcomes of these. 

Stone (1992) points out that it is important to remember that the 
institution as well as the student has goals and objectives. A major 
goal of the institution for the Senior Students at distance education 
IS to provide teaching and learning that will enable students to gain 
a Senior Certificate. Interactions between teacher and student will 
specifically occur for that purpose. However, the strategies used to 
develop these will depend on the skills, knowledge and attitudes of 
the teacher and the student. 

These two communities are physically separated. Willis (1993:3) 
notes that because students and teachers live in different 
communities, geographic regions or e v e n states they are deprived 
of a common community link 

This deprivation of a common community link is compensated by 
links developed through teacher and student interactions. 
Currently, in the teaching and learning expenences, it is observ'ed 
that the teaching and learning operates in two separate worlds with 
only a superficial reference to the two communities involved. 

Many of the interactions between the teacher and student are one 
way; they are generally initiated and controlled by the teacher. 
Garrison and Shale (1990:42) page note that because transactions 
between teacher and student are at the heart of the education 
process, distance education address this issue when addressing 
other constraints of distance. 

To develop these interactions into a two way process is the 
responsibility of both the student and the teacher. Both 
communities to which they belong have resources to contribute. 
Both these communities should affirm and contribute to the 
teacher and student interactions, identifying needs and working 
together on solutions. Burge, Howard and Ironside (1991:55) page 
concluded their study of adult students in the tertiary system by 
noting that it is lime to reconsider how a tutor can best help and 
nurture a earner through all the cognitive and affective stages of a 
distance course and 

How the Tutor would respond to the connection imperative - 
that driving force that encourages adults to connect with 
people and resources in order to solve problems and move 
ahead with their learning task. 

The connection imperative needs stimulus, direction and support 
from both the student and the school community. 

2.02 Student population 

Holmberg (1986) compared the teachin-lcarning process of 
distance education as similar to the model of a thermostat. Any 
change in one part of the circle is compensated for by changes in 
other parts (Villaroel. 1988:59). 

The tw'o communities although working as separate entities arc 
interdependent. Problems occurring in one are reflected in the 
outcomes of the other Student and teacher interactions provide 
the opportunity for problems and issues to be addressed. The 
teacher through this interaction can negotiate or adjust the 
thermostat so as to meet the student needs. However, it is no use 
adjusting the thermostat v/ithout taking into account the 
environment on the outside The teaching and learning 
experiences must be relevant to life in the community 

Because the student population is heterogeneous, students have a 
wide range of needs. Some of these needs arc related to the reasons 
why they are isolated from mainstream school. Some are linked to 
* individual differences that affect their ability to learn Reasons why 
Students art isolated from mainstream schooling are diverse. Many 
of the students enrolled in the Brisbane School of Distance 
‘ Education live in small rural communities Students attending 
small rural secondary schools access subjects from the Brisbane 
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School of Distance Education to increase the subject choices k is 
worth noting that enrolments from school-based students in the 
School have quadrupled in three years Students who live the 
required distance from a local school are eligible by law to access 
distance education. These students in the School are categorised as 
Distance Students. 

Families may choose to access distance education because it is 
home based and therefore allows them to develop particular 
lifestyles, work opportunities, beliefs and values Other students 
may have a medical condition that prevents them irorn attending 
mainstream schools. Students may have been excluded from a 
mainstream school because of inappropriate behaviour. Adults or 
re-entry students may, because of familv. work or other 
commitments, enrol with distance education because of flexibility 
in time and place. Many overseas and tra^ clling students are also 
enrolled with this School but because they are not located in 
Queensland rural communities, they are not incluaed specifically 
for discussion in this paper. 

This school can cater for this heterogeneous group of students 
because of the structure of the School. It has a specialised system 
of production, delivery, interactive processes, assessment and 
evaluation of teaching and learning These specialised systems 
prevent distance, ill health, family responsibilities, economic 
status, restneted human resources and time commitments from 
becoming barriers to accessing formal schooling 

The course materials are produced in bulk These courses can not 
accommodate student differences Different students need different 
teaching and learning strategies and feedback. During interactions 
between the teacher and student, identification and understanding 
of these differences can happen For example a terminally ill 
student would require more support and adjustment to timelines 
than a student studying the same course but located in a small 
secondary school The interactions would differ in intent, type and 
frequency. 

The diversity of the School population is further intensified by the 
individual needs of students enrolled. These differences impact on 
how readily a student learns. Possible differences are well 
documented as they are found across all schools. 

However, in distance education the physical separation of the 
student from the teacher results in a lack of visual feedback This 
makes it difficult to identify and understand the extent to which 
these differences impact on the student’s ability to learn. 
Interactions between teacher and student could be via such 
strategies as home visits or using interactive technology, to ensure 
correct diagnosis is made. 

Some information can be only readily accessed by face-to-face 
contact. Other members of the family or the rural community 
often provide cntical information that would ensure appropriate 
intervention or support. Willis (1992) observed that without these 
visual cues of face to face contact, teachers miss out on conscious 
and subconscious feedback that is received and analysed and form 
the basis for adjustments to meet needs in course delivery. 
Members of the rural community have a responsibility to ensure 
that special needs of students in their community are identified, 
supported and communicated to the teacher. 

2.03 Frcqucncyand time lapse between transmission and 
feedback in teaching and learning 

Stone (1992:6) points out that “if ever there was an opportunity 
for a student to academically procrastinate distance education 
offers that opportunity". This is reflected in the Brisbane School of 
Distance Education in the number of absentee nonces forwarded to 
students in rural communities each year If interactions arc not 
occurring the teacher at a distance is handicapped by not being 
physically there. If the interactions arc so far apart that relevancy 
and sequencing of the feedback is not possible the teaching and 
learning that occurs is limited 

Therefore, ensuring student's participation in teaching and 
learning must be a shared responsibility The rural community 
needs people with literacy and numeracy skills 



They have a joint responsibility with the school to ensure that 
students are supported, so that the opportunities for developing 
these skills are adequately accessed by students 

2.04 Technology 

Timmins (1989) surveyed 367 students enrolled in distance 
education and found that the most effective way of interacting with 
students as an adjunct to printed study materials was via the 
telephone (Stone 1992:6). Other technology that provides 
immediate feedback are interactive computers, interactive videos, 
facsimile and keylink. According to O’Grady (1993.130) 
interactive technology is providing distance education with the 
opportunity to leap frog’ over some of the anachronistic practices 
of traditional classrooms. 

Student's in ru ral communities need the facilities to access this 
technology. Resources in rural communities need to be channelled 
into these to ensure they are available and used. 

Gee (1991) noted that the technology associated with Distance 
Learning in The Small Schools Project in Canada heralds the 
beginning of the end of an old order. He concluded that using 
technology allowed small niral communities to access education 
and was much more effective as an educative process, than using 
other solutions such as busing students to larger settlements. His 
report concluded saying that costs were not greater, possibly less. 
He added that pedagogically, students learned as well and some 
learned better. Heuristically, he foreshadows a major educational 
breakthrough has been effected. 

Gunawardena (1991) reinforces these findings by pointing out that 

if this technology is developed so as to facilitate learner and 
learner interaction and group work, motivation, completion 
rates, siudent satisfaction and in some situations performance 
is enhanced (Moore, Thompson, Dirr 1991:29). 

The use of interactive technology promises to be a very effective 
tool for teachers and students. The students and teachers have 
more opportunities for negotiation, testing of ideas and on the spot 
problem solving and evaluation. How'ever, as Bates (1991) points 
out these third generation technologies of distance education 
cannot be simply transferred into an industrial model. It involves 
new skills and adjustments to pedagogy 

When considering interactive technology Dunning (1990:26) 
points out that there are issues of costs, equity, exclusion, 
standards of quality, obsolescence, development costs, training for 
teacher and student to be considered As Bates (1991:13) notes 
there is a good deal of evidence and theory to suggest that 
teleleaming for example is most effective when the students are 
already highly motivated, highly skilled and practised in learning 
and thoroughly understand key concepts in the subject area. 

Developing and using interactive technology is a complex issue. 
However, if the quality of interactions between student and 
teachers will, as the literature suggests, dramatically improve 
through the selective use of interactive technology, rural 
communities and the school community cannot afford not to 
invest in itsdevelopment 

2.05 Characteristics of leaching and learning unique to 
distance education 

(a) Dominance of print materials 

The dominance of print materials materials noted by (Kaye 1998) 
causes problems for students who have difficulty accessing 
information from the text Different learning styles, levels of ability 
to gel meaning from the text and speed with which a student 
reads, will impact on outcomes for the student 

In an investigation into how tertiary-level distance students use 
and learn from textual material during actual study session ■, 
Mar(and, Patching, I & R Putt (1991) raised issues that point to the 
complexity of this problem and the necessity for teachers and 
others concerned for teaching and learning In distance education 
to find out more about the difficulties students can have They 
reported a variety of problems that could impact on students 
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having difficuliv accessing mformaiion from ic.>a These ranged 
from poor metacognitive skills to deficiencies in orieniations. 
approaches and styles 

Senior courses rely heavily on print for delivery Syllabus 
requirements such as 220 hours of study in courses make this 
necessary. The sheer volume in itself can often result in 
inappropriate time management and a survival mentality that can 
result in a superficial approach to learning. 

Interactions between teacher and student arc crucial in helping 
students. It is in the best interests of the School and the rural 
community, that teachers have the resources, knowledge and skills 
to make these interactions effective. It is also necessary if equal 
opponunity of access to appropriate teaching and learning is to be 
a reality for students in rural communities. 

h) separation of teacher from the development and production of 
course matenals 

Producing teaching and learning matenals for isolated learners at 
the Brisbane School of Distance Education has become a 
specialised task. Dwyer (1991) reinforces this by pointing out that 
the way the instructional environment is manipulated will impact 
(positively or negatively) on the level at which learners process 
information (Moore, Thompson and Dirr 1991 24). 

The design and presentation of the learning materials can increase 
for the students, the interest, motivation and ease of interaction for 
students. This can open the door for effective interactions. 
However, the students responses must be reinforced, evaluated 
and challenged through interactions with iheir teacher. This is a 
critical factor in how effective interactions with materials are 

The separation of teacher from development of the course does 
present a challenge as Burge, Howard and Ironside (1991) noted. 
The challenge is how to mediate the learning effectively so as to 
optimise the potential for teaching and learning. The issue 
Beaudown (1990) raises is how can rural and school communities 
ensure teachers have the conditions and motivation necessary to 
mediate well. Beaudown stresses the need to define the teacher as a 
proactive mediator between the program materials and the learner. 
He notes that there is no place for teachers to be only information 
givers or dispensers of knowledge (Burge, Howard, Ironside 
1991:5). 

Billings (1991) in her review of literature has alerted how 
important the need is to consider the social factors of learning 
when she found that the sociological variables appeared to 
significantly influence learning outcomes in distance education 
Sociological variables refer to a preference for having others 
present in the learning environment and also for pacing and 
structure. Physical variables, environmental variables, 
psychological or affective vanables apparently have little effect on 
learning outcomes (Moore, Thompson and Dirr 1991 23). 

(c) Independent learners 

Because there is a reliance on pnnt materials and because of the 
volume to be read, students have to spend a considerable amount 
of their time independently interacting with the information 
provided in the text. Much of this time for students enrolled in the 
senior school will be alone, independent of the teacher and the 
home supeiA-tsor 

Independent study according to Dressel and Thompson (1973) can 
be defined as the stuiicm’s sdl-d\rected pursuit o/ academic competence 
in as aiitonorrunis rnanncr as he ls ohle to exerase at anv particular time 
(Cline 1990 10) 

This ability to study independently is not developed without 
moitvation. self confidence, self esteem and the ability to manage 
time effectively Teachers send out workrate calendars which set 
out clear timelines and structure the days However, unless the 
student has the capacity to respond to this and be able to work 
independently, learning though the Brisbane School of Distance 
Education will be difficult The student and teacher interactions 
often need to be structured so that the necessary skills and 
altitudes for independent learning can be facilitated 



Slone (1992) in his research on distance education students 
pointed out that learners come to learning programs with different 
and individual needs. His research indicated that learners with 
external loci of control, need more regular contact and interaction 
with thei’i teachers. 

His findings indicated that telephone contact for some students 
was the most effective way in which to conduct interactions 

Families of students who lack the ability to work independently 
have a crucial role to play in supporting, encouraging and 
strengthening the links with the teacher. Without encouragement 
students who are not autonomous will not survive. Student and 
teacher interactions will be much more effective in education if 
they are valued and- reinforced by both the communities they 
represent. 

(d) Interactive learning and teaching 

The physical separation of the teacher from student and student 
from student, for the majority of study time means that verbal 
interactions such as class discussions, debates or other group 
interactive learning are missing. Dillon, Cunawardena and 14 

Parker (1992: 13) suggest that the higher level thinking skills of 
synthesis, analysis and problem solving are often developed 
through these more inieraciive strategies. Therefore, the teacher 
and student interactions in the disiance mode will have to 
consciously cater for higher level thinking skills in other ways. 
Other opponunities will have to be provided so that students can 
test their understanding against another student's or teacher’s 
ideas. 

Learners learning through distance education, like mainstream 
classroom learners, require 

cognitive and affective feedback from peers and teachers (the 
reactive dimension), and opportunities for discussing w'hat 
they currently understand or are puzzling out themselves (the 
proactive dimension in learning) (Burge, Howard, Ironside 
1992 6). 

Teacher and student interactions need to occur sometimes in face- 
to-face situations. Rural communities and teachers need to 
collaborate to find venues and resources to ensure that this occurs. 

(e) Networking across the regions and using local resources 

Because students studying through Distance Education in the 
Senior School do not have immediate and sometimes ready access 
to resources such as Guidance Officers, examination rooms, and 
library services, students are likely to use resources if they are 
available, in their local community. An example of such 
networking is the requirement for internal assessment, where 
students must establish a link with an appropriately credentialled 
person to supervise their examinations 

Such links in the community give relevance, meaning and a 
holistic approach to education Networking strategies need to be 
consciously planned and implemented. 

2.06 EfTidcnt support systems. 

Interactions in the Brisbane School of Distance Education, like 
other open learning institutions depend heavily on having an 
efficient support system. Without such support systems for 
recording, despatching, publishing and accessing information, 
storage of student records and other information, barriers are 
erected preventing quality student and teacher interactions This 
support system is yet another important link in the search for and 
practice of quality interactions between teacher and student 

At the Brisbane School of Distance Educilion there is, as there is in 
other open learning institutions, a latge drop out of students Irom 
distance education. The attrition rate is over 50%. The 
investigations of Peters (1992) and Garland (1993) signal that this 
‘ i >5 a very complex issue However, it must surely be the 
responsibility of the rural and school community to ensure that 
distance education is resourced so that if and when students access 
It. It has the capacity to provide quality education that meets the 
needs of ihe students enrolled 
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The purpose of this paper is to indicate that (through teacher and 
student mteracations) there arc already existing valuable links with 
rural communities. These links need support and faalitation so 
that they can be improved. The student and teacher interactions 
are a vital focal point in this unique form of education and are a 
shared responsibility of two communities, literally kilometres 
apart. 



METHODOLOGY 

The purpose of this pilot study is to investigate the nature, 
frequency and purpose of the interactions between students and 
teachers at the Brisbane School of Distance Education. Exploratory 
quantitative research identified the frequency, the purposes and 
the type of interaction that were occurring between the teacher and 
the student. It was also used to discover whether or not these 
interactions were initiated by the teacher and whether the 
interactions were considered a valued part of the teaching and 
learning process. 

Data has been collected from: 

• documents published within the school 

• questionnaires 

• observations 

Documents analysis. 

The documems analysed provided data published in the school on 
enrolments. 

Observanons 

Observations were made as a participant of the teaching and 
learning processes of distance education. 

Questionnaire 

The questionnaire was designed to identify frequency and type of 
interaction. A copy of the questionnaire is included as appendix A. 
As the reader will note it is rather simple and direct. In fact upon 
its return it became apparent that not all the information it 
generated could be used. The construction of some questions and 
the difficulty m coding the replies led to only somq data being 
analysed. However in the development of research (particularly 
when it centres around an unknown subject) pilot questionnaires 
arc quite often the precursors to more systematic and higher 
yielding forms. For instance the next questionnaire would be 
designed to test more defined concepts and in some instances 
propositions which came to light in the pilot questionnaire. 

Nonetheless this questionnaire was only intended to start dialogue 
between school and student and indicate some information about 
that relationship for rural communities. 

A copy of the questionnatre was issued to the entire population of 
full-time senior students and a random selection of part - time 
students. In total 161 full - time students and 63 part -time 
students. At the lime of writing almost 45% of questionnaires had 
been returned From these a sub sample was taken (simple 
random). Finally 15 questions each were selected coded and tabled 
from 45 questionnaires 



4.00 FINDINGS 

Set below are the row totals for the questionnaires on distance 
education and student contact along with the code explanation for 
each. 



Y s yes N = no 

QUESTION 3 

Y = yes N = no 

QUESTION 4 

F = family P = peers O = other N = no discussion 

QUESTIONS 

Y=yesN=no 

QUESTION 7 

N = never S = seldom O = occasionally' Fr = frequently 

QUESTION 8 

Y =i,yes N = no 

QUESTION 9 

Y = yes N = no 

QUESTION 10 

Y = yes N = no 

QUESTION 1 1 

N = never 5 = seldom O = occasionally Fr = frequently 

STUDENT CONTACT 

ROW TOTALS AND COMMENTS 

Q1 N=45 MODEd=14 h=10 a=8 m=8 r=3s=l 0=1 

The modal category was distance (those students who were 
enrolled due to isolation from a school with buildings) These were 
by Urge, country based students. 

Q2N=45 Moden=38 y=7 

This question defined a rural community as lisnng in a community 
of less than 1000 people - of which only 7 did. However when it 
was considered that the modal category for enrolment is distance 
the definition of a rural community being less than 10(30 ( AB5 
definition) was not useful and this question became redundant. 

Q3 N = 45 Mode y = 38 n = 6 Missing values = 1 

Only six students did not discuss their education with anyone^ 
This indicates that not only the student but those who are in social 
contact with the student have some awareness of the school ol 
distance education. 

Q4 N = 45 Mode f= 32 0 = 4p = 3n = 2 Missing values = 4 

The majority of students discussed their education with family 
indicating that the family also interacted (albeit indirectly) with the 
school. 

Q5 N = 45 Mode y = 43 n = 2 

Students do initiate some contact with their teachers 

Q7N=45 Modeo=24 s=l2fr=2n=l Missingvalues=6 

Occasional contact (more than once a month) is the modal 
category The fact that 12 students seldom (once a month or less) 
contact their teachers is a concern and does not iiiduatc a 
community that networks regularly or strongly. 

Q8 N » 45 Mode y » 40 n = 5 

40 students were contacted by their teacher. Disappointingly a 
total of five students claimed to have not been contacted by the 
school. This indicates that communication problcn^s (be they 
structural or personal) exist within the school 



CODES FOR DISTANCE EDUCATION 
QUESTION I 

D » distance A « approved M « medical H « home R = re-entry 
S « school-based O » other 

QUESTION 2 



rsQ9 N 45 Mode y » 43 n « 2 
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43 siudenis indicated that iheir teachers were helpful in j^iving 
assistance However the level ol this assistance really needs to he 
measured so that the nature and quality of teacher assisunce can 
be scrutinised 

QlON=45Modey=45 

Qll N =45 Modes= 17 n = 12o=hfr=2 Missingvalues=8 

29 students seldom or never used the library’ or resource centre 
This IS disappoinnm; hut confirms findings in the literature 
discussing the difficulty of accessing information when there is 
such a large volume of prim It could also indicate a particular 
.style of teaching which does not require individual research and 
self initiated learning This question needs be reformed to give 
more specific information that relates to the teaching and learning 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 
CODES 

Ql Numerical values 

Q4 p = telephone w = written correspondence m = modem/ 
computer np = no preference o = other 

Q5 fl = flexibility i = isolation tr = teacher relationship hs = home 
study o = other 

Q6 i = isolation ir = teacher relationship a = asssesment o = other 
Q7 Y = yes N = no 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 

ROW TOTALS AND COMMENTS 
Ql N=45 ModeO= 171 = 13 2=9 3=3 4=2 

17 students had yet to take part in activities and thirteen had taken 
part in only one activity. The School puts a lot of its resources into 
extension services. This question needs to be followed up to see 
why this is so. 

Q4 N 45 Modep=25w= 12 np= 1 ni= 1 0=1 Missing values=5 

The most popular form of communication was by telephone. This 
finding supports the investment made by the school when each 
teacher was given a personal telephone extension in 1993. The 
literature revaew also supports the populanty of this technolo^^ 

Q5 N 45 Modefl = 17hs=7 o=6tr=5 i=2 Missingvalues=8 Flexibility 
in study arrangements was the most endearing feature of distance 
education to its students followed by the choice of being able to 
study from home. 

Q6 N=45 Modeo=Str=8 a=7 i=f> Missing values 1 6 

The modal category for this question is really that of missing 
values. One might infer that students did not want to criticise 
openly Other than that teacher relationship assessment and 
isolation were the other main areas of contention 

Q7 N = 45 Mode y = 44 N = 1 

44 students had previously studied ai a school with buildings 
Q8 d = 44 o = 1 

5.00 RECOMMENDATIONS 

Tlie finch ngs ol ihi*; pilot study give evidence that interactions are 
occurring on a regular basis between teachers .ind students li 
shows that teachers and students value these However, u also 
shows that the initiation and control of these interactions is mainly 
hands of the teachers This is ol concern in light ol the literature 
review on distance education which supports the view that 
teaching and learning should provide opportunities lor 
transactional learning Hie delivery ol teaching and learning needs 



to facilitate active participation so that students actively participate 
in the teaching and learning processes. The responsibility to ensure 
this occurs must be a shared one between the rural and school 
communities so that the quality of education is such that the 
educational outcomes are successful and supportive ofthetwo 
linked communities. The findings indicate that the majority of 
students discuss their school work with family or peers. This offers 
a passage way for community involvement. 

The findings indicate that the families of students m the rural 
community value and support interactions. It is important that this 
support IS developed. It is recommended that the rural community 
and other communities accessing distance education, become 
involved in developing the necessary resources and processes so 
that appropriate two way interactions are guaranteed. It is 
recommended that rural communities accept and act on. in 
collaboration with the School community, the responsibility for 
ensuring that student and teacher interactions reflect the quality 
education in distance education. 

" This pilot study has shown that interactions are occurring. 
Evidence has been extracted on the purpose, frequency and 
relationships of these. 

It is hoped that this will make members of the rural community 
aware that students in their community are forming crucial links in 
education. Inese links need community 

support. 

!t is recommended that further research be undertaken so that 
• Ural communities have a much greater understanding of what 
distance education offers and in what ways they can have a role in 
improving it. 
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Appendix A 

QUESTIONNAIRE 2 
Distance Education 

1. Do you lake pan in any of ihc following aciiviiies? (circle as 
many as you wish) 

Camps Tuionals Work Expenence 

School Visits Home Visits Work ai Australia Post 

Aciiviiy Days 

Others: 

2. If you did take part in any of these activities, did you en}oy 
them? 

(Yes or No) 

3. If you answered yes. can you explain why^ If you answered no. 
can you explain why not? 



4 How do you prefer to communicate w'lih us at the School of 
Distance Education? 



Why? 

5. What do you like best about studying wnih this school? 



6. What don’t you like about studying with this school? 



7. Have you ever studied in a school with buildings? (Yes or No) 

8. If you answered yes, which type of school did you prefer? 



Why? 



QUESTIONNAIRE 2 
Distance Education 

1. What is your student type? (please circle one) 

Distance Medical Re-entry School-based 

Approved Home Other 

2 Do you live m a rural community (a town with less than 1000 
people living in it)? (Yes or No) 



3. Do you discuss your school w'ork with anyone who is not your 
teacher? (Yes or No) 



4. If you answered yes to Question 3. who do you discuss your 
school work with? (maybe your mother, father, fellow Sv-adent, 
sister or brother) 



5. Do you ever nng or write to your teachers? (Yes or No) 

6. If you answered yes, why do you contact your teachers? 

If you answered no. why don’t you contact your teachers? 



7. How often do you contact your teacher? 

8. Does your teacher contact you? (Yes or No) 

9. How do you feel about the contact you have with your teacher, 
does she/he help you with your school work? 



lO.Your teacher sometimes writes comments on your paper. Do 
you read these? (Yes or No) 



I l.How often do you contact the library or resource centre? 



12.Wliy do you contact the library or resource centre? 



ERIC .. I 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TELEMATICS IN A RURAL DISTRICT IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

J. Bowden - Australia 
ABSTRACT 

The Telematics program in Western Australia was introduced m 1991. and was designed to cater for a range of learning styles, maximisation of 
choice, and the provision of successful turnculum expenenccs for isolated students Through the auspices of this program, the use of appropnate 
technology to widen access to the cumculum has facilitated cross-sector collaboration in the effective application of teaching and learning in a 
disunce education environment. The objective of this research was to investigate the use of the Telematics technology in the delivery of learning 
programs from one small rural disinct high school 

A case study approach was selected as ihe data would reflect individual expenenccs both at the delivery and the receiving schools To esublish a base 
from which to make judgments and asscnions. a senes of six key factors were elicited. These presented a number of asf)ccLs thai contnbuied to a 
comprehensive picture regarding the development, implementation and ongoing mainieaance of the lelematics program 

The study concluded that the shanng of such resources within a small cluster of schools, has enabled them to increase their flexibility in lemis of 
cumculum choices, exploraiion and familiansaiion of the computer based technology, encouragement and motivation for tlic stall to develop 
innovative practices, co-operation between the varous schools in the network, retention of students in post-compulsory education and opportunities 
for gtris to develop technological competencies 

BACKGROUND 

There arc a number of economic factors, both external and internal that arc occurring simultaneously m Australia to force a rc-exammation 
of workforce and training needs Public and private industries as well as government agencies arc seeking to develop skilled and adaptable 
workers The key trends wit Inn the education and training sectors have been therefore, to focus on improvements in organisational 
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restruciurint’. improvements in suuieni performance and 
improvements m workforce prodiu iivuv 

The physical size and vasmess of VS'esicrn Australia, and the 
relatively small population with us concentration around the 
coast, creates some problems of economies of scale for the delivery 
of education and training to remote areas Access and equity for 
all students, has in recent years formed part of the state 
educational agenda designed to meet the needs of a small number 
of Australians w'ho, either by choice, or because of necessity must 
live in very' isolated conditions 

During the l^^Os, the grow'ing level of interest in Western 
Australia in network technology (communications technology), 
which links classrooms, teachers and individual students to a 
range of external sources, has served to open up new avenues ol 
distance learning The use of technology’ has provided a means (or 
accessing information for those students who are disadvantaged by 
such factors as geographical isolation Smith, Fyffe 6i Lyons 
(1993). describe distance education as a “mutating virus, in that 
schools are now required to provule by electronic and other 
telecommunications devices, a range of courses for a widely 
scattered and increasingly diverse population of students In the 
past few years, distance educators have been undertaking trials 
using communications in regional areas The diversity of these 
initiatives has stimulated a resurgent interest in distance learning 
bv state education svstems, an interest thai has been accompanied 
by some rapid developments m the technologies to support such 
programs 

The use of appropriate technology to widen access to the 
curriculum and to enable cross - sector collaboration in the 
effective application of teaching and learning is being applied to 
rural and remote schools and to the distance education 
environment in Western Australia. The introduction of Telematics 
has however resulted in a comprehensive project, with fifty schools 
participating in staff training and development programs for 
delivery of the curnculum to rural and remote schools 

There are approximately 91,000 non-metropolitan based students 
in Western Australia who attend rural schools or receive 
correspondence and/or radio delivered lessons. Until quite 
recently, supplementary tutorial support for distance learning had 
been restricted to the telephone and a few sporadic face to face 
Visits. Over the past four years, schools in Western Australia, 
including the Distance Education Centre have been very proactive 
in introducing mo(lern communication technologies to enhance 
their traditional cl, .room methods of instruction. The benefits 
have included greater learner control, more rapid response to the 
teaching and learning process and a clear focus on the strategies to 
support individualised learning In addition these technologies can 
provide access to information services (or research and inquiry 
from any remote location computer, modem and a telephone 
connection 

Telematics 

Telematics (a generic term to encompass all electronic "real time*' 
communications), is an audiographic system that is being used to 
provide an extended classroom by linking the tcachei to between 
one to five school sitcs'simultaneously 

In 1992. a group of schools in the Moora District in Western 
Australia formed a local schools network to trial the Telematics 
system and to share the available teaching expertise within the 
distnet. This has provnded tangible bend us for students in terms of 
facilitating access to a broader range of curriculum areas such as 
Languages other than English (LOTE) For the past eighteen 
months all schools in the network h.ive p.irtuipated in a 
collaborative program to tiial the use o( the Telematics equipment 
(or curriculum delivery as well as for professional development 
purposes Aspects of this program have subsequently been taken 
up by other dtstricts/pro)ccts throughout Western Australia 

The use of telematics involves the sharing of resources wiihin a 
duster ol rural schools, and has the poieniial to increase their 
economic viability and to create a positive image of the school 
within their local comtminiiy Other benefus to schools choosing 
to explore the technology, iiulude im reused curriculum choice. 



exploration and familiarisation with computer technology, 
encouragemem and motivation for the staff to develop innovative 
practices, cooperation between schools, retention of students in 
post-compulsory’ education and opportunities for girls to develop 
technological competencies 

With the implementation of the Telematics program in Western 
Australia, there have been some clearly identifiable problems The 
lack of funding both for the establishment of the equipment and 
for the recurrent costs associated with a program that has its grass 
roots embedded in a local school setting is a major impediment to 
Its success Likewise the need for staff training, technological and 
curriculum suppon, and a commiimem towards developing and 
improving instructional design skills for teachers has had an 
impact on the growth of such systems. Inherent in planning local 
school networks, there is the additional factor associated with the 
collaborative nature of the program, as administrators by necessity 
have to reach consensus regarding the timetabling aspects across 
the network, to facilitate the simultaneous delivery of the 
curnculum 

OBJECTIVE OF THE CASE STUDY 

To investigate the use of Telematics technology in ^he delivery oj 
learning programs from VV’yalhatchem District High School from the 
perspective o/ the educator partiapants. 

METHODOLOGY 
Background to the Study 

As the Telematics programs that are operating in schools at present 
have not yet been fully developed, and the Education Department 
of Western Australia is . :eking refinements to the proposed 
implementation of the technologies on a widespread basis, it 
seemed appropriate that a case study approach be adopted to 
investigate the Telematics program as it operates at one District 
High School and its receiver schools. The Moora District was one 
of the earliest districts to embark upon the use of communications 
technologies m 1991 when the Distnet Supenntendent proposed 
the installation of an audiographic system to meet the growing 
demands for enhancing the curriculum. Despite a difficult 
introduction through what was perceived as a 'top- down' model* 
Wyalkatchem Distnet High School assumed the leading role in the 
distnet. 

Research Methods 

The case study approach seemed to be the most appropriate 
research model which would give rise to the collection of rich data 
based on individual experiences both at the delivery and the 
receiving sites. To establish a base from which to make judgments 
and assertions, a series o( six key factors were elicited. Each of the 
key factors contained a number of aspects that could provide a 
comprehensive picture regarding the development, inplementation 
and ongoing maintenance of the Telematics program The key 
factors were as follows. 

• Accessibility 

• Ease of Use 

• Reliability 

• Functional Application 

• Organisation 

• Lesson Delivery 



Three types nf tl.ua sourees were tised .ts shown in the table below 
TABLt or DATA SOURCFS 


n.MASt'URt.L 


I'lR-SONNl 1 NO 


POSIUON IN St IkXM 


Interviews 


Adminisiraiurs 2 


I’nnc.jia! 




feachers ^ 


IX-puiy t unt'p.il 




Program t o-mlm.iior\ 4 


Icachers 


t ihscrvanon 
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leathers ^ 


l.’p|)er School 
Lower school 
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Biographical/ Adminisiraiors I Pnncipals 

Histoncal Dau Teachers I Teachers 

Others 3 bupport btalf 



RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 

The data collected was grouped into issues and patterns of events, 
and a number of trends and attitudes analysed. 

From this data a number of assertions were made. 

Assertion 1 

Telematics can he used jor all subjects and by any teacher 
regardless of background experience in computers and level of 
technological confidmce. 

Classes in Human Biology. English and Mathematics (.Upper 
school) were taught by three different teachers at Wyalkatchem 
District High School and operate side by side with Italian classes 
being taught to students in Years 4-8 by the Home Economics 
teacher. During certain class periods, an upper school class is 
taught at the same time as the Italian class, in the same room using 
a different set of equipment. 

Teacher Background 

Staff at Wyalkatchem Distnet High School were identified for their 
teaching expertise by the Principal and the Program Coordinator 
None of them had any significant background in using computers, 
and none of them had any experience in using communications 
software or the Telematics program. As a direct result of teaching 
on the Telematics program, all teachers indicated that during the 
year, they felt that they had gained confidence in using the system 
for us designated purpose, and had developed strategies to 
overcome technical and pedagogical problems. 

Assertion 2 

Tne location of (he Telematics equipment m a school, is critical to 
the success of the program. 

During 1992, the Telematics equipment was installed at 
Wyalkatchem Distnet High School and at four receiving sites in 
the Moora District. Many of these schools experienced some 
difficulties with the initial decision as to where to locate the 
Telematics equipment. 

Wyalkatchem District High School 

At Wyalkatchem the placement of the system in the library by the 
Deputy Principal created some problems and resulted in a re- 
location and the purchase of a further set of equipment by the 
school in order to accommodate the growing demands within the 
district. In this regard the Deputy Principal had some background 
in computers and was technically competent in establishing the 
system within the school. 

Due to the fixed nature of telephone connections, the relocation of 
the Telematics equipment at Wyalkatchem resulted in the 
designation of a special room for the Telematics equipment. This 
room was located m the middle of the school midway between the 
primary and secondary sections. Both sets of equipment were 
housed in this room and placed about ten feet apart so that each 
had access to the overhead projector There were no sound panels 
separating the two sets of equipment and on several occasions both 
sets were used simultaneously. A timetable indicating the program 
for each subject was displayed prominently on the wall. 

The Telematics room also housed a resource collection of books 
and other materials which were at various limes collected by- 
groups of students who needed them for mainstream classes 

Telematics Location at Receiving Sites 

At the receiving sites, the equipment was located variously in the 
library, a special computer room off the libraty and even m the 
staff room. The majority of these schoob were very small primary 
schools, and so well established that the incursion of additional 
space for the Telematics equipment posed a real problem In the 



mam the location was selected as it was the only available space 
although several schools indicated that priority was given for 
maximising the usage by students 

Locational Factors affecting the Success of Lessons 

Observations of the lessons being conducted from the delivery 
school and subsequent interviews with staff, indicated that a 
number of factors resulting from the placement of the equtpment 
impinged upon the successful delivery of the lessons. These 
consisted of: 

1 . Distractions 

Students constantly experienced distractions during their lessons 
This was a result of non synchronised bell times when the primary 
students emerged from their classes for recess and other out of 
class sessions. Other distractions occurred on a periodic basis 
when students were sent to collect resource materials for other 
classes being held else where in the school. These intrusions were 
tolerated even though they caused disruptions to the structure and 
flow of the lessons. 

2. Availability of Equipment 

There were a number of items that were integral to the Telematics 
equipment and which were frequently removed from the room by 
other teachers. For example, from observation, it was noted that 
the overhead projector was missing, which created the necessity 
(or alternative teaching strategies to he employed by the teacher. 
The removal of such items by other teachers in the school was a 
constant source of aggravatton for the delivery teachers. 

The facsimile machines, which are used to support Telematics 
lesson deliveries, likewise have been the source of some frustration 
for all the participants. Lesson notes, homework tasks and work 
sheets are regularly faxed to and from students at the receiving 
sites. The facsimile machines, being also used for administrative 
purposes, were located in the ofFce/administration area which is 
usually at some distance from the Telematics site. This has 
necessitated the coordinated distribution of such materials, many 
of which failed to materialise in time for the lessons. All teachers 
commented during interview, on the problems created by the lack 
of immediate access to this equipment. 

3. The Time taken for Setting Up and Packing Away. 

The supervisors of the primary students at the receiving end, found 
that the setting and packing up of the Telematics equipment was 
both time consuming and led to problems with making the 
required connections. As the Telemaucs equipment was variously 
located in each of the smaller schools rather than being set up in an 
established position, it took a minimum of ten minutes to relocate 
and set up the links in preparation for each Telematics lesson. 

4. Staff Access to the Telematics Equipment 

The demands for access to the Telematics equipment for 
preparation of lessons was seen only as a minor constraint Most 
staff felt that there was sufficient in- school time for preparation 
(an additional allocation of 0.25 for the Telematics classes), and as 
some teachers used the screens more extensively than others there 
were few limitations. However one teacher who frequently used a 
range of visual and graphic screens, would have preferred to 
complete his preparations other than in school time if the 
Telematics equipment had been more portable. 

5 Student Access to the Telematics Equipment 
Students in the receiving primary schools had reasonable access to 
the equipment usually during their free times and at recess and 
lunch breaks. It was used by staff and students for a variety of 
purposes such as word processing, games and in some iruiances 
(or communicating with other students in other schools. 

Assertion 3 

The Telematics equipment is user friendly’, robust, easy to set up 
' mamtam. 
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Reasons for Choice of Equipment 

The notion of a lop down model ssas pre-eminent in decisions that 
determined the choice of telecommunications equipment. The 
District Superintendent in 19Q1 , informed schools that they were 
to embark on a Telematics program in order to provide LOTE 
classes for their students. Funds were supplied through a 
Comrrionwealth Program and administered through the Central 
Office of the Minisir>' of Education Hence decisions were related 
to system prionties and policies Other factors that determined the 
choice of equipment were related to the need for compatibility and 
connectivity within the system Consideration for the robustness of 
the equipment to withstand the extreme climatic conditions that 
are to be found in Western Australia also formed part of the 
selection critena. Prevnous experiences in other states had showed 
that the Macintosh machines were capable of operating in all areas 
regardless of temperature, dust, humidity and other environmental 
vanations. Cost w'as yet another factor that impinged upon the 
systems choice, with this type of equipment being relatively cost 
effective per node and capable of future upgrades or additions 
such as scanners and other accessories 

Maintenance of Telematics Equipment 

There were a number of minor problems directly related to 
leaching exjienences using the Telematics svstem and includcLi 
such ihings as baiterv' replacements, detached speaker wires and 
ihe long delays in the replacement of computer parts. 

Assertion 4 

As teachers hecomf more familiar with the rdematics equipment, 
udtiitumal component!; become a requirement in order to increase 
the e//iciencv and quality oj the tidivcry product. 

The Telematics program has been in operation at Wyalkatchem 
District High School for the past eleven months. During this time 
staff have become familiar with the equipment and its limitations 
At a preliminary meeting and again during interview, most staff 
reiterated the need for additional funding and resources to further 
enhance the quality of the lesson delivenes. These were classified 
as physical resources (e.g. scanners, upgraded software and 
hardware), human resources (e.g on-site coordination) and others 
(such as administrative negotiations for school and examination 
timetables). 

Assertion 5 

Technical and human issues, including the capaniy to estahlush and 
maintain telephone and modem connectivity can be overcome with 
expenence 

Telematics programs rely heavily on the capacity of the system to 
establish and maintain good telephone connections. Initially 
technical problems have the potential to overcome any desire to 
persevere w'lth the equipment, and if the modem and voice 
connections are constantly denigrated by the quality of the 
reception, it is unlikely that the system wiW succeed. 

Technical Issues 

Frustration with making the appropriate links both for the voice 
and modem connections has been a feature of the program in the 
Moora District Teachers at the delivery sites cited their worst 
experiences as the infrequent hookups with the receiving schools, 
and in one case a 'whole week without any connections’ Even 
when the voice connection had been made, there were times when 
the level of interference on the line totally lu’jvued the outcomes of 
the lesson 

Other pioblems relating to the transmission of d i were described 
as the lime taken to load and to send the screens Hands (ree 
phones and extension speakers also prcwided scope for criiiusni. 
as these were often unserviceable or working .n a reduced cajiacity 
that mitigated against the clear reception of the lesson 

Human Issues 

The teaching stall reported thai the aspects that thev Icnind initially 
the hardest were the absence of b»nlv language or eye coni an 



which made it difficult to gauge whether the subject matter svas 
being understood The maim lance of deadlines, and the 
requirements to fit within prescribed time frames w'ere also 
difficulties that had to be overcome Teachers found that their 
teaching skills were challenged and the ability to make a single 
cohesive class that performed in a setting that was socially not 
conducive to learning, exceptionally difficult Upon reflecting on 
their early experiences, the same teachers could cite specific 
strategies that they had developed to overcome the potentially 
disastrous circumstances 

Solutions to the Emerging Problems 

Communication was seen as the key to survival and the 
telecommunications medium was used for this purpose. The 
sharing of problems and seeking solutions has since become a 
feature of the Moora network. As a result the network is used 
regularly for these problem solving sessions. Students have also 
been taught to understand code signals should the network not be 
functioning efficiently and the teachers increased their availability 
by giving their home phone numbers to their students to assist 
with difficulties and any additional queries. 

Many of these constraints have been progressively solved by the 
teachers w'ho have arranged face to face \TSils and other exchanges 
for their students during the course of the program 

Assertion 6 

The quality of the transmission is cntical /or Telematics and system 
level negotiations with the providers of the service arc required to 
enable reliable and unimpeded Iinhs 

Both the delivery and the receiving teachers had experienced poor 
quality reception of both the voice and the modem signal, and in 
some cases found that transmission was impossible. Investigation 
on behalf of the schools by the Ministry of Education, revealed that 
the local Telecom exchanges were inadequate for the designated 
purposes, namely that of transmitting voice and data at the same 
time. In some cases there were some initial problems with 
compatibility of the modems, but while some connections 
functioned adequately all of the lime, others tended to drop out 
and in one school this was a frequent occurrence. 

Telecom is the provider cf the service and as such has a 
responsibility to deliver a rc;. jonable reception. Despite discussions 
with the schools, little has been achieved in this area. It is therefore 
the responsibility of the system to arrange with the service 
provider for a more reliable link. 

Assertion 7 

Stajff training programs, both initial anti ongoing are essential jor 
the ejffective implementation oj Telematics, and should cover the 
development oj technical competencies as well os methodologies 
and resources to support the pre^ram 

The on sue training for the delivering teachers was seen as 
experimentation and the technical mastery of the equipment 
through a trial and error approach It w'as considered that there 
was no training given in the preparation of screens or teaching 
methodologies to equip beginning Telematics teachers 

The onlv form of training was considered to be on site training, but 
the delivery teachers commented that it had stimulated their 
thinking and had given them the necessary confidence to start with 
the preparation of screens On the negative side however, it was 
‘icen that this training was not alw.ivs applicable to the teachers 
own subject area 

The staff delivenng the Telematics programs had some dear ideas 
on the type of further training and the type ol support that w;is 
needed Additional training m the Macintosh environment, 
accessing and using the new* vei’ ion of the Electronic C lassroom. 
•.instructional design lcchnic|ues and related content ide;is, public 
relations and dealing with new innovations from a school base 
were all deemed important There were no comments as to where 
this training and supjwrt would originate from, only the desire to 
I ml her enhance their skills in using the system 
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^Kssenion 8 

The mfroduaum oj a Tclemaacs pn^ram imo a <iis(nc( requires 
ad)ustment$ m /erms of developing collaborative school nelworhs 
based on negotiated and agreed odminisirative arranganents 

The Moora Distnet Network was established in 19S^2, and as a 
result of a basic and negotiated agreement between the principals 
of the participating schools. Since that time other issues have 
assumed pre-eminence and the success or otherwise of the 
network was seen by the staff to rest upon a demonstration by the 
schools’ administration to maintenance of their commitment to the 
program. 

The Principal stated that his role was to 'facilitate the project, plan 
for the acceptance of Telemaucs as a legitimate mode of delivery, 
and negotiate the organisational aspects of the district’s program.’ 

The decision to commence teaching using the Telematics system in 
Moora required considerable negotiations between the 
participating school administrators in the preceding year. 
Wyalkatchem is one of the largest district high schools in the 
Moora district, and in order to meet the needs of the upper school 
students in the area, discussions with the District Superintendent 
resulted in the decision to link Wongan Hills with Wyalkatchem 
District High School. As interest in the program developed, other 
schools individually approached the Principal ol Wyalkatchem to 
panicipate in the LOTE program 

Preliminary discussions included negotiations on the 
organisational structures, the matching of timetables, the 
identification of staff expenise within all schools in the network, 
an analysis of enrolment data and subsequent agreement for 
staffing allocations across the network, viable group sizes, 
communications mechanisms, resource sharing and the marketing 
of telematics programs to the school communities. 

Identified Resource Problems 

One teacher indicated that “ there have been ongoing difficulties in 
the provision of adequate facilities in support of the teaching 
programs at the receiving site". This was perceived to be due to 
communication breakdown at the administration level. 

Expectations for the Future Use of the Telematics Program 

Based on the shortcomings identified earlier, all staff exhibited a 
reluctance to discuss the future of the program. The dependenc>' 
on coordinated arrangements meant that their school would 
become less involved due to the inequitable provision and sharing 
of resources. The pnmary schools were eager to contribute and 
offered some suggestions as to the programs that would be 
appropriate, although they generally had few extra resources and 
hence required the suppon and access to expenise available in the 
larger district schools. Another teacher perceived the major 
shortcomings in the system to be the lack of administrative 
suppon from one of the receiving schools and that this would be 
likely to affect future opportunities for future sharing within the 
network . 

Assertion 9 

Once implemented, Telematics is seen by the school community as 
a viable method for providing access to and an extension of the 
curriculum. 

The proposed introduction of the Telematics program into the 
Moora Dislnct Initially has had strong suppon from the teaching 
staff as well as commitment from those staff not teaching on the 
program and some minor reservations from the parents. Since its 
inception, the altitude has been more universally one of neral 
acclaim from all groups. This has been monitored by the schools’ 
principals who stated that their school communities were now 
totally behind the program especially as u ‘responds to the rural 
inequity claims ‘ 

Perceived Effectiveness of Teaching 
using the Telematics System 

In general tins was summed up by most staff who saw the program 
as a viable second choice, where lace to face teaching was 



available. In comparison with other distance education courses 
taught through the correspondence mode, the Telematics option 
ranked unanimously higher. In two cases, teachers considered that 
students outcomes would be improved through the Telematics 
course delivery, especially in such areas as LOTE. Another teacher 
commented that the learning of a concept was often slower, but 
the teaching of a syllabus that was factual and graphics based 
could be effectively guaranteed. However in the main, teachers felt 
that ‘real time’ delivery of instruction was preferable, but given the 
increased motivation of the students, the available teachi 
expertise and the commitment experienced by all stakeholde.. . 
Telematics could provide a valid opiion. 

Opportunities Afforded by Telematics 

Access to the program was highly valued as it provided 
opportunities for widened subject choices. The number of student 
panicipanis increased once the program was underway, and one 
teacher stated that 'other students had joined the Telematics class 
after the first week, and again in the second semester after hearing 
good reports from other students and parents ’ 

At the pnmary schools, the program w'as identified as providing 
opportunities for students to start a language program that would 
then be continued into the high school. Parents themselves have 
'sat in' on classes thus providing information to the rest of the 
corrununity. This has led to the development of a positive image 
and a high profile for the program in Moora. 

The potential for using the system for adult learning has yet to be 
explored, and the enabling of course offerings either as part of the 
normal school curriculum or in the form of discrete courses 
offered in alternative times is a distinct reality in the future. 

Parenul Support 

The introduction of the Telematics program was not entirely 
smooth and some early negative feedback was experienced by the 
staff at Wongan Hills. It was discovered however that these 
comments were based on a series of misconceptions that were later 
dispelled. Such myths are prevalent in other innovative programs, 
and issues such as fears of excessive costs, fears that students 
would be miss.ng out on real teaching and even that Telematics 
would be just a ‘flash in the pan’ were pan of the early reactions. 

Other later documentary evidence supported the claims as to the 
value of the program. The impact of the Telematics program was 
such that parents lobbied hard to persuade the Minister and the 
Ministry of Education to continue the program in 1994 as there 
was a firm commitment to the perceived values of the program and 
a sense that the program was to be disbanded. 

Assertion 10 

Users of Tclematirs have ac({uired incidental sfeills with 
constder^le benefits for teaching and learning 

One of the unintended outcomes of the Telematics program has 
been the development of other types of skills that are seen as 
beneficial for both the teachers and the students. 

Teaching Skills 

The teaching staff, identified a number of extraneous skills that 
had been acquired as a direct result of the Telematics program. 
Overall planning skills, including the setting of clear objectives for 
students, instructional design techniques, alternative teaching 
methodologies and the ere ition of new resources were all 
attributed to the Telematics teaching and learning The more 
specific skill development included such areas as oral 
communication skills, questioning techniques, problem solving 
skills and the implementation of multiple learning strategies. 

Students Skills 

One of the slated objectives of the Moora District Telematics 
Program was to ‘develop enhanced independent learning by 
students, assisted by teachers in a face to face teaching/ 
(acilitator/rcsource role’ All teachers considered that the 



.K-quisilion of independent learning skills was “videnl, with greater 
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initialivc being shown hy ihc students in establishing out of cLtss 
contact by phone and fax As one teacher quoted ' Due to the 
communications workshop and the nature of the Telematics 
classes, Wongan students have become effective, independent 
learners This is evident by the way the students are 
communicating with their Telematics teachers . and nave 
approached their study and homework timetable’ 

Other skills that have been incidentally acquired as a result of the 
program were cited as listening skills, general awareness and 
interpolation skills. The Mathematics teacher stated that the 
students' organisational skills had developed to a very advanced 
level as demonstrated by 'the maintenance of files in order, the 
organisation of special science equipment for lessons and the 
photocopying of faxed worksheets’ One staff member highlighted 
the perceived development of language skills in specific areas such 
as mathematics where the students at the receiving end found it 
necessary to use appropriate mathematical language to 
communicate. Another teacher further commented on the 
noticeable improvement in the articulation and verbalisation skills 
of the students, and another on the effects of the emerging 
cohesiveness that was evident in the group tasks where the 
students worked cooperatively to complete the set tasks 

Assertion 11 

In addressing pcrformariic ouicomcj, LLinsiderutum (or ihe social 
and psychological needs of the students should also he given high 
pnoritv. 

Despite some initial problems with cohesion, the Telematics 
teachers have now found that the strategies that were employed to 
deal with these earlier problems have been effective. In the mam 
the problems related to the psychological adjustments needed by 
the students, particularly those at the receiving sites. 

Source of Problems 

1. The perceptions of the students regardmg their status in the 
class and the amount of teacher lime that they were receiving 
mitigated against successful lesson deliveries. One of the 
teachers experienced some problems in the early stages of the 
program and suggested a ’them and us’ syndrome had been a 
critical issue for the receiving students . The students at 
Wongan Hills felt that they were being disadvantaged and 
neglected by their remote teacher, and that this was reflected in 
their lower than usual grades. 

2. The apparent lack of communication between the two schools 
resulted in some difficulties for the students and their teachers. 
As the delivery teacher commented 'we need to be told 
immediately if there are problems (real or perceived) so that we 
are not shooting in the dark. We also need frequent feedback 
on how the students are working and their attitude to the 
course' 

3. The lack of trust appeared to be an inherent factor in the 
communications process. The unavailability of body language 
cues that assist in conveying the more subtle teaching and 
learning messages, the difficulties experienced in 
communicating using this particular technology, and the 
frontier mentality of the participants all contributed to feelings 
of neglect and concern as to the viability of the medium. 

4. Individual students on the receiving sites could dominate the 
lesson The classn'om dynamics were such ihat in the early 
stages the more assertive students were receiving a 
disproportionate amount of the questions and answers This 
was not realised by the teachers until a clear signal was given 
from a parent who wanted a more equitable approath 

Responses to the Issues 

In responding to these problems, the teachers at Wynlkatchem 
Distrtet High School implemented a range of strategies that 
enabled them to develop relationships of mutual trust. The 
counselling of students on all sites as to the nature and style of 
Telematics classes, the inclusion of early face to face visits and the 



[Hovision of training for the students in both groups were among 
the recommendations made by the teachers for improving 
communications Other strategies included the organisation of a 
communications workshop, ongoing excursions, school visits and 
the use of out of hours contact numbers. 

The area of social and psychological needs was no intentionally 
overlooked by the teachers. The attempts to master the technology 
and to prepare adequately for this form of delivery simply took 
precedence over other less obvious issues. 

One of the teachers felt that Telematics has altered the normal 
classroom dynamics, especially with regard to teacher/student 
relations. The students at the delivering site have been more 
sympathetic and receptive to the teachers point of view, and at 
limes quite critical of the students at the receiving end’. This is 
indicative of the problems that place pressure on a system that has 
to learn to consider multiple points of view and to develop 
strategies to overcome the adverse perceptions 

Assertion 12 

Telematics teaching requires a discrete methodology that 
complements normal mainstream teaching and learning 

Classes that are delivered by telematic means, require in addition 
to the normal classroom practices, a discrete instructional 
methodology that is inherent in the style of the delivery medium. 

Setting Objectives 

The historical data ir. supporting the introduction of the 
Telematics program in Moora, revealed the following objectives for 
the program that were developed by the teachers: 

1. To provide access to cost-effective teaching of post -compulsory 
courses while students remain in their familiar environmeni 
through resource (personnel time/facilities) sharing. 

2. Encourage continuation to pcst-compulsory studies through 
providing classroom access to a broader spectrum of subjects. 

3. Develop enhanced independent learning by students, assisted 
by teachers in a face-to- face teach ing/faciliutor/ resource role. 

In addition the Year 11 English teacher added a specific objective 
relative which was ’To adapt the Year 1 1 TEE English program to 
a Telematics delivery within the context of the course 
requirements’. None of the other delivery teachers, in their report 
on the Telematics Program (Moora District. Telematics Review 
1993), included a specific set of objectives. In the main the 
adaptation of curriculum materials was implicit in the discussions 
regarding the following aspects of the Telematics delivery. 

Lesson Preparation 

Each lesson was governed the determination of the lesson content, 
the setting of specific objectives and the intended methods for 
presentation The preparation of screens often included graphics, 
text or freehand drawings (diagrams) even though not all of these 
were used during the lessons. The preparation also extended to the 
transmission of the prepared graphics and notes via the facsimile 
to the receiving schools, usually at least two days in advance of the 
actual lesson. This routine is common practice amongst all the 
delivery teachers, who through experience have adjusted their 
schedules to enable time for the coordination, delivery and 
photocopying of the students worksheets and other lesson 
materials 

Preparation time for Telematics lessons varied according to the 
subject area and the preparations also included the faxing of 
materials to the receiving schools In comparison with the 
preparation time needed for normal (ace to face teaching, it was 
generally considered that the preparations for Telematics classes 
look far longer. 

" However as one teacher stated, ’ll is double the normal preparation 
lime . +bul this is because more lime is needed initially This will 
become less as the screens are saved for future use 
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Lesson Sequencing 

In the mam, the general sequencing of lessons was planned on a 
flexible basis to allow for alternative strategics to cope with the 
instability of the transmission link. The Italian teacher stated that 
she always plotted the lesson sequence and ‘ started the lessons 
with questions related to past work’. Another teacher stated that 
she rarely loaded text beforehand and that homework was given 
out by typing a message on d e screen at the end of the lesson. 

It appears that the communication medium is best suited to using 
auditory techniques, and as such questions are planned into the 
lesson sequence and used until such time as the teacher is satisfied 
that the students have demonstrated that they have internalised the 
concepts. 

The Use of a Variety of Technological Tools 

Individual choice and the subject content were the prime 
determinants of the choice of technological tools For example the 
Human Biology teacher used many prepared graphic screens with 
scanned images, and some freehand diagrams to illustrate his 
leaching points. 

Others teachers made limited use of the screens, preferring to use 
faxed materials and questions. One teacher claimed that it is not 
always necessary’ to use the computer screen . . especially if you 
look on It as the blackboard*. This was particularly true of the Lote 
classes w'here the teleconferencing medium using voice alone was 
considered adequate for the purposes of the lesson. 

The mathematics teacher commented that the tools and the 
software available for teaching upper secondary naathematics were 
not always suitable, and that other techniques had been employed. 
’Writing indices, subscripts and other symbols can be very time 
consuming in mathematics. Eventually a code system was 
developed and used (e.g. today a * will mean to the power of two) . 

Teaching Techniques 

All teachers made use of questioning techniques, with usually up 
to about 50% of the lesson being spent on discussion and other 
oral forms of communication. This took the form of rapid fire 
question and answer sessions at the start of the lesson, ongoing 
dialogue in the development of the lesson and further questions at 
the conclusion of the lesson. 

All the delivery teachers commented on the types of questions 
used for Telematics delivery, which have to be framed carefully in 
the absence of body language to ascertain the level of the student’s 
comprehension. During the lesson observations, these teachers 
demonstrated that they frequently used a technique of directing 
questions to specific individuals. This enabled them to keep 
records of their responses to ensure that everyone contributed. 
Individual conversations (via phone not conference hookup) 
provided all students with close teacher contact - probably more 
than would happen in a normal classroom. 

Good questioning techniques were universally seen as essential 
with both open ended questions as well as low level short answers 
being considered appropriate according to circumstance. 

Other strategies that the teachers have used, consisted of 
responding to auditory cues, developing strategies to elicit 
responses from the students, learning to adjust to slower than 
normal responses and having a flexible approach to the delivery of 
the lesson. One teacher also noted that having the Telematics 
system available, has enabled the modelling of ideal answers as 
espoused in the developmental language contmua 

Classroom Management Skills 

All teachers contacted suggested that there were no real 
disciplinary problems associated with teaching and learning in a 
distance education setting The few problems that had arisen, such 
as a dominant student on the receiving site were handled by the 
Telematics teacher on a one to one basis by shutting off the 
conference phone or with assistance from the supervisor/ 
coordinator at the feceiving end In other cases parents were 
contacted to ensure their cooperation in the rctuni of homework 



and assignments. As one teacher cemmemed 'disciplme seems to 
be self imposed'. 

Assessment and Reporting 

There were no difficulties reported in association with the 
procedures for assessment and reporting. Students were assessed 
in several ways including classroom acimiies, oral participation, 
assignments (posied/faxed), and tests and examinations given at 
both sites with an open line for any questions. The only problem 
that had arisen, was regarding the administrative coordination of 
the examination timetable for both schools involved in the post- 
compulsory area. 

Reports were issued by the Telematics teachers and sent directly to 
the various receiving schools who included them in their normal 
reporting process. 

SUMMARY, IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

In general, the experience has shown most teachers that Telematics 
is a viable method for delivering the cumculum in most content 
areas. It has provided access to an extended range of subjects for 
students who are often penalised by the barriers of distance, and a 
challenge for teachers who are prepared to take on such an 
innovation even though their own background experiences with 
computers has been limited 

However, once the initial mastery of a new innovation such as 
Telematics reached a certain level, the need for further 
experimentation to produce even better results was universal. Staff 
now moving into their second year of using this medium, 
exhibited all the classic signs of wanting to improve the efficiency 
and the quality of the lessons that they were delivering. This can 
only be done by upgrading their existing facilities and equipment 
and the provision of adequate supervisory mechanisms at the 
receiving sites. 

The location of the Telematics equipment in a school is quite 
significant, and the choice of the location reflected the type and 
size of the school. At Wyalkatchem, the Telematics equipment was 
located in a separate room which was used at legist pan of the time 
for this purpose. The smaller scho'^ls had problems that related to 
the need to mobilise their equipment for the Telematics lessons, 
and time was needed to set up and to return the equipment At the 
delivery site there was a general lack of awareness by other staff 
who ’borrowed’ essential items that detracted from the full impact 
of the lesson. Unwanted distractions were also a problem for 
students and teachers who operated in less than perfect conditions. 
All of these schools were built for normal/mainstream teaching 
purposes and the introduction of Telematics has been 
accommodated to a limited degree, but there still remains some 
attendant problems. 

Despite the seemingly enforced introduction of the Telematics 
program, it appears that the installation and maintenance of the 
equipment has not created serious problems. In the main the 
equipment is sound and was considered appropriate for the 
delivery of education to distance locations. Of the few problems 
that have arisen, these have been rectified easily and have not 
required system level intervention. Staff and students have found 
the platform easy to use with few difficulties in the setting up 
either for the delivery or receiving of Telematics lessons. 

There are a great many things that can inhibit the effective 
electronic delivery of instruction. Frustration was experienced by 
the pioneers of this Telematics program, but the resolution of the 
technical and the human issues has been seen as a challenge by the 
leaching staff. In the course of the year, they have adopted a 
number of measures to overcome such difficulties and have been 
largely successful in using the same medium for this purpose 

The staff at all schools felt relatively powerless in the face of faulty 
transmission. The Telematics system requires a guaranteed link, 
free of interference and the responsibility for this rests with 
Telecom and their capacity to service country areas. Negotiations 
at the local level have not resulted in any significant changes, and 
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u IS therefore incumbent on the system to arrange for a more 
reliable link from the ser\ice provider 

The training; progran^ for the Wyalkatchem network appear to 
have been somewhat ad hoc in their approach. Support from the 
system, the distnct office and particularly from the school has been 
forthcoming, but the needs of the teachers for ongoing training 
have yet to be met in any consistent way. The initial approach has 
concentrated on the technical aspects of the training, and any 
professional development in the area of teaching methodologies 
has yet to be included as part of the total support for the 
Telematics program 

■ The need for collaboration across the teaching netw'ork cannot be 
under-estimated. This is the function and role of the school 
administrators. In Moora early efforts resulted in the establishment 
of an effective network which has been somew'hat eroded by the 
unequal commitment on the part of the school administrators 
despite the best intentions by all staff concerned The reliance on 
funding and specia' grants is not conducive to the longevity of 
such a project, and alternative sources must be sought with strong 
local endorsement and support. 

Despite some initial opposition, the Telematics program was well 
received in the Moora District. The effectiveness of the teaching 
program is ranked highly and above the correspondence mode, 
but still seen to be less effective that normal face to face teaching 
Community support and approval was monitored by the principals 
and the implementation of the Telematics program seen as a 
valuable tool in reducing some of the perceived inequities of rural 
education 

There was evidence from the teaching suff reflecting on their own 
skill development, and on the significant and observable changes 
demonstrated by their students, that the Telematics program has 
had a beneficial effect in other areas. The capacity to work 
independently was seen as an outstanding feature of the Telematics 
program, and was supplemented by a range of other skills that 
were directly attributed to the use of the Telematics system. 

The psychological and social issues initially created some areas of 
concern. In recognising these problems, the teachers developed a 
series of successful strategies that could well be emulated 
elsewhere. They included opportunities for regular face to face 
contact which was valued by both the deliverers and receivers of 
education. 

Telematics has created some changes for teachers in terms of the 
requirement for different methodologies lor the delivery of lessons 
to students linked through distance learning programs. The setting 
of clear objectives, extended lesson preparations, and the type and 
style of presentations required different approaches that were 
suited to an electronic format. All of the teachers relied heavily on 
good questioning techniques with additional interest being 
generated through the presentation of screens designed to assist in 
the development of concepts Discipline was not seen as a barner 
to this form of learning, and the students were sulficiently 
motivated to eliminate any serious concerns. Assessment and 
reporting techniques were in the main based on the normal 
methods for assessing student performance. 

It was found that overall the program was very successful in 
providing access for students who resided in rural areas m Western 
Australia. However this study has raised some serious concerns 
about the future of the Telematics program in a district such as 
Moora The two most important issues revolve around the support 
for the staff w'hich is a reflection of the commitment by the 
Ministry of Education and the provision of a better and more 
reliable ser\Mce through Telecom All panicip,mts in the program 
have appreciated the benefits that a piograni ol this tiatuie c,in 



bring to a rural area, and these benefits are perceived to outweigh 
ihe negative perceptions that have in the past been associated with 
the introduction of technology' to schools throughout Australia 
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A COMMUNITY INTEGRATIVE FUNCTION IN AN EXPERIMENTAL RURAL PRESCHOOL 

P R. de Lacey, S.L. Walker and A.R. Barlow - Aasiraha 
ABSTR.ACT 

The purposes and funciions of a rural, expenmemal prcschooKProjeci Lnnchmtni of Childhood) are dcscnbed, as ihe Projecinears ihe end ol us firsi 
25 years. The purposes include ancducaiional program, teaching heahhy living, exemplifyingappropnaie diets, providing oppoiiuniiy for 
consiructiveinicraction between sections of the community, offenng entry tocareer paths for some local adults, and commencing the process 
ofproviding lifestyle choices lor clients; as well as shanng resources with other community groups. Some descnpUve and quantitative data are 
presented, showing some success in atiamingthe aims of the Project, tn'me controversial issues in the philosophy of the project are raised. U is 
argued that thcmodel provided by this broad-based preschool is externally valid in terms of some other rural communities, since the emphasison 
enrichment education is designed to provide an integrattonof educational, health, dietary and community-developmentobjectives. 



INTRODUCTION 

Within the highly urbanized society that is Australia, someof the 
special problems of rural living were recognized in I968by a group 
of medical and other academics in their establishingthe And Zone 
Project (Nurcombe, 1976), a study of remote rural life Concerned 
to extend their work beyond just an elaboratesur\-ey, some of the 
authors of the Project engaged a socialpsychologist named Ross to 
spend several weeks in Bourke. NSW,the focus of the project, to 
enquire of both non-Aboriginal andAboriginal sections of the 
community what contribution theyw’ould like to enhance the 
education of their children Bothgroups decided they wanted 
assistance with a preschool, thatshould be equally available for 
Aboriginal and w’hitc children 

Two members of the And Zone leani. Nurconihe, a pediatncian- 
psychiatnst, and Moffitt, a clinical psychologist, had 
beenimpressed by the commencement of Headstart in the United 
Statesfour years earlier, and they established a preschool on a 
trialbasis in October, 1968, with two trained teachers and a 
housecon verted by the Bourke Shire Council for the purpose. An 
initialsur\’ey had showed the average score on verbal and other 
cognitive tests to be well below Australian and U S. norms The 
firstfull year, 1969, was spent in an experiment to see whether a 
structured teaching program, as advised by two American 
educator-psychologists, Bereiter and Engelmann (1966), or a 
traditionalpreschool program, was more likely to raise the low 
scores. Theresult was unequivocal' the structured program was 
substantiallymore effective (Moffitt, Nurcombe, Passmore &r 
McNeilly, 1971). A concern that the structured nature of the 
program mightinhibit the development of creativity among the 
chtldren wasallayed by a formal study of the question (Taylor, dc 
Uccy &Nurcombe, 1974). 

A PHILOSOPHY OF EARLY EDUCATION 

A philosophy of education generally addresses questions 
concerning the aims of education and the means by which theaims 
might be realized (Reid. 1962) Brubacher (1962) identified some 
major schools of philosophy which mightcontribute to providing 
answers to these two crucial questions. Since the inception of the 
Bourke preschool, there can berecognized in statements 
concerning its philosphy (Nurcombe, 1976; de Lacey. 1976) two of 
these schools predominating essentialism and progressivism 
Essentialism suggests that there is an accumulation of wisdom 
dating from ancient writings which can be regarded as essential to 
adequate functioning in a modem society, in terms of maximizing 
both peisonal development andaccess to the better opportunities 
available. Progressivism, which owes much to the philosophy of 
John Dewey and to thetraditional philosophy of pragmatism, 
emphasizes the uniqueness of individual children, and the 
desirability of offering every opportunity for growth according to 
individual and groupcharacteristics. In the particular case of the 
children of Bourke. this philosophical translated into 
encouraging boththe recognition of .Aboriginal and European 
cultural origins, and also the essential task of helping children 
prepare forsuccesslul schooling in the reality of modern Australian 
life It considered that an education in Australia might suitably be 
at least in part directed at helping prepare the clients to be able to 
live comfortably in any part of the country they choose 

An element of controversy has ansen regarding the philosophy of 
the preschool, inasmuch as a jiragiuatu' delicu’ assumptionis 
implied (Poole, de Liccy 6ar Rhaiidawa. 1985) tlir.t there arecertain 
skills and understandings, based on litenity and numeracy .whuh 



children must acquire in order to gam access to thebenefits, as w'ell 
as the burdens, that any modern society offers.lt is not claimed 
that the philosophical assumptions and basesdesenbed here are the 
only ones suitable for this situation.but there is sufficient evadence 
that this base is among themosi appropriate, for it to be both 
defensible and adopted, inthe estimation of the authors. 

PROJECT ENRICHMENT OF CHILDHOOD 

The prospectus for the project attracted the attention of the federal 
government which, together with the Australian Mineralslndustries 
Research Association (AMIRA), including the activesupport of the 
Comalco mining company, funded the project forits first three 
years. Additionally, the University of NewSouth Wales Medical 
School, where Nurcombe and Moffitt wereworking, provided 
administrative and some material suport. Inl971, one of the 
present authors (de Lacey) was engaged aseducational consultant. 
The management team commenced adevelopment of the teaching 
and support program which tookaccount of Australian conditions, 
and which has continued to the the present day. 

From the outset, the program was broad-based, as were 
itspredecessors. Headstart (in preschools) and Follow-Through (in 
the early primary-school years) in America. The preschool became 
a centre for parents and others, a place where both sections of the 
community felt welcome. A hospital dietician found 
substantialnutmional problems, and prescribed a supplementary, 
daily snack for the children. Local and university medical and 
dental visits were established to supervise the amelioration of 
healthproblems, assisted by a resident physician sponsored by the 
AridZone Project. The preschool component of the project w'as 
titledProject Enrichment of Childhood. 

Within the preschool, an Aboriginal aide was employed asfunding 
allowed, a policy later expanded, with governmentassistance, to 
provide an Aboriginal-aide training position. This was a first 
experience in employment for these aides; andmany of them 
subsequently took up leaching, nursing and other professions, as 
did some non-Aboriginal aides. From time to time, as resources 
allowed, follow-up studiesof the progress of pupils and former 
pupils of the preschool were carried out, using tests which had 
been shown by the authors andothers to be reliable and valid in 
Australia (e g Taylor. deLacey & Nurcombe. 1972). A steady 
growth in the development of cognitive and language levels of 
development is suggested bythesc studies, over the 25 years that 
the program has operated (Fig 1). This Figure shows a gain for 
the preschool year of between ten and 22 scaled verbal- 
intelligence (I.Q.) points during the preschool year, followed by 
slower gams which were still ahead of avergage Though it is likely 
that the gains are overstated by an estimated five I.Q. points, as a 
result of experimental mortality, these gains have remained fairly 
constant and significant, tending to ri.se at most points each year 
since 1969. The administration of diagnostic tests each yearhas 
indicated strengths and shortcomings in the program and 
thcteaching, indicating remedial adjustments. All the testing w'as 
earned out by university researchers and their assistants Several 
follow-up results have been publi.shed, as well as a summar>' of 
findings (de Liccy. Hunt. Cameron and Walker 1990). Of note 
was that, although most of the children showed gams each year at 
the preschool, there was a small group of about 10 to 15 percent 
{or tvhoni the measured gains were minimal 

While the major purpose of Project Enrichment has I 'i to 
attempt to enhance the manifestly lov/er-than -average nie.Lsured 
r,ue ol development, a number of other resulus have flowed to the 
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children, ihcir families and die coniniuniiv as a consequence o( ihe 
project Though some of these results have noi yet been 
quaniiuiively assessed. U is to them that we now lurn 

EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The pnmar)' emphasis on educational ennehment in the preschool 
was upon cognitive and language development, argued by 
educators such as Bereiter and Engelniann (IQ66) to be the 
developmental areas in greatest need of attention if the life chances 
of young children were to be maximally assisted. The use of the 
structured programs advocated by these authors has been more 
' recently attested in a review of programs for children performing 
below average by Cole and Chan (1990). A principal program 
based on the notion of structure is Direct Instruction, identified by 
Cole and Chan as the most successful of several they reviewed 

But, just as traditional preschooling is not confined to cognitive 
considerations, neither is enrichment preschooling It has been 
proposed by one of the present authors (Walker), after teaching 
and advising in the program for several years, that the structure 
provided in the preschool timetable and some of lessons might also 
provide some stability and predictability for children whose lives 
are sometimes not particularly predictable This provision could 
imply some emotional security as well as helping to develop 
cognitive and linguistic 

COMMUNITY INTERACTION 

From 1969, the first year of the preschool, both Aboriginal and 
non-Aboriginal staff were employed, and mothers of both 
communities accepted rostering for the preparation of the daily 
snacks and other duties. From 1978, a condition of the 
continuation of government funding was that a local committee 
should be elected by the population of the town to manage 
financial and physical matters. The development of the program 
and training of staff was left to a program director, de Lacey 
succeding Nurcombe in 1976. 

Several local officials and other citizens became very much 
commuted to the establishment of the preschool after the initial 
work of Nurcombe and Moffit. For example, the Bourke Shire 
Council was generous in its support; and listed among the 
credentials for its being awarded the Bluett Award for Country 
Towns in 1970 was its backing of the preschool 

In its early days, the preschool represented one of the very few 
opportunities for the communities to interact regularly. Tlie 
Constitution drawn up for the Committee requires representation 
of both Aboriginals and non-Abonginals and the two groups have 
both filled executive positions. 

On the occasion of the twentydirst anniversary of the Project in 
1989, the Shire Council, local service clubs and past and present 
staff, pupils and visiting dignitaries collaborated in a well- 
supported celebration. When some other organisations were 
established in the region, the 'Bourke Preschool Model of 
community cooperation has been quoted and followed on 
occasion 

STAFF PROFESSIONAL AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Though the primary and prior purpose of the Project is to serve 
the children and their lamilics, attention is also paid to the 
professional and personal development of the staff The 
professional development is an expectation of employment, in that 
staff aie expected to attend lunch-hour and other seminars and to 
contribute to evaluative ili.-;cussions duiing the visits of the 
program director and consultants When they are invited to do so, 
the consultants are also available to assist with other matters 
concerning the staff, so long as this does not conflict with the 
pnmar>’ purpose of the preschool 

PROFESSIONAL SUPPORT 

Professional a«;sistance has been offered by a variety of people, 
from Universities such as New South W.iles. Wollongong and 
Western Sydney, several ho<;piials and government Deparuneni.‘<. 



particularly Health and Coinmuniiy Ser\'ices in New Souih Wales 
and, federally. Aboriginal Affairs and Social Secunty One area to 
receive assistance early was the matter of nutntion. Soon before 
the commencement of Project Enrichment in 1968, dietitians from 
the University of New South Wales Medical School found the diet 
of many of the children to be too high in sugars and fats, and too 
low in fibres, minerals and protein. Consequently, an appropriate 
food supplementation was prescribed for the program in the form 
of a snack for all the children, half of whom attended in the 
morning and half in the afternoon The incidence of upper 
respiratory infections, particularly among some of the Abonginal 
children, was subsequently found to decrease, likely owing to the 
preschool nutritional program and other measures introduced in 
the community. 

In the early years of the preschool, a washing machine was 
purchased both to launder preschool linen and to be available for 
parents who had no washing machine in their homes. Later, 
vitamin supplements were provided for the children, with the 
agreement of the parents and on the advice of local physicians. 
Fruit juice was provided daily, sometimes donated by a local 
supermarket. The teachers encouraged both children and families 
to select nutritious foods and to avoid practices hazardous to 
health. 

Support has also been readily forthcoming from the medical world. 
One of the founding researchers of Project Enrichment, 
Nurcombe, a paediatrician-psychiatrist, arranged for regular 
medical and dental examinations of the children, using the 
preschool as a convenient base for this work. One physician found 
that, from a medical point of view, though there has been 
consistent average improvement in the children’s health over the 
last three decades, there is still a small residual group of perhaps 
15 percent who do not share this improvement. This finding is 
interesting inasmuch as it parallels the finding in psychological 
development mentioned above. 

Again, support is provided by psychologists and educators. Four 
or five times a year, program directors and other researchers have 
visited the preschool since its inception to offer seminars for the 
staff, sometimes formally extending the staffs professional 
qualifications. It has been common for teachers in the other 
Bourke schools, as well as other professionals, to attend these 
seminars, some of whose contributors have included visitors from 
other Australian and some Canadian universities The seminars 
deal with a number of topics relating to the development of young 
children, as well as management, program and community issues 
bearing upon the preschool. Assistance is offered to those staff 
who are developing or extending professional qualification 
through agencies other than the universities of the researchers. 

Interaction among the staff, and between the preschool and the 
community, is assisted by one of the consultant researchers who is 
a counsellor, in matters including precluding and resolving 
conflicts and initiating productive, informative and enjoyable 
exchanges. As any difficulties v.nth particular parents, families or 
others arise, this assistance is requested when required. 

Liaison is also maintained with local and government agencies 
when the interests of the project are seen as being served. The 
pnncipals and staffs of local schools are invited to comment upon 
the program and their perceptions of its effects and to make 
suggestions. At the end of each year, the preschool children are 
tested to assess the effectiveness of the program, and to provide 
information to be the basis of continuing modifications to the 
program. 

Children with particular concepiual or language difficulties are 
identified and a home-liaison staff member visits their homes more 
frequently than other homes to provide extra teaching and to assist 
the parents in coaching these children 

PROFESSIONAL VISITORS 

*From time to time, the consultants arrange visits by educators, 
researchers and others who arc Iik.iy to contnbute constructively 
- to the Project. These visitors have included people from other 
universities in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, and other educators from the 
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Pacific Islands and other pans of Australia. Opportunities arc 
arranged for these %nsitors to meet local groups and parents and. 
sometimes, to offer seminars and workshops, providing an 
infusion of ideas and experiences not always so much available to 
remote, rural communities. 

Such visitors can often support cultural diversity without implying 
divisiveness, and can help enhance ihe self-esteem of some of the 
minority groups in a remote community. 

CONCLUSION 

Although the prior function of the preschool was initially 
conceived as essentially a research -based enrichment program to 
enhance the conceptual development of young children in a way 
likely to help extend their life opportunities, the Program has made 
several other contnbutions to the community, both in sharing its 
resources among other community groups and individuals and 
also by enriching the life experiences of many people in the 
community, including some not directly concerned with the 
Program The Project has interacted with other support servMces in 
Bourke, not all of them established with such interaction in mind. 
It is therefore suggested that substantial projects designed for 
assisting rural Communities might consider in their terms of 
reference an intention to collaborate with services or projects 
already extant m these communities, in order to help increase the 
effectiveness and efficiency of all such projects. 
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EFFECTING CHANGE IN RURAL COMMUNITIES: A LOW-COST COMPUTER-BASED 
APPROACH TO DISTANCE EDUCATION OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

J Dennis Knaperyk — USA 
ABSTRA(rr. 

Opportunities for continuing education for teachers m many rural communities arc very limited because the expertise for the training is located great 
distances from the communities in which they work. Providing in-service instruction to teachers in rural sellings must be based on the pracucal 
applicauon of technologies and on a close working relationship between universities and local school personnel. The paper desenbes a distance 
educauon program that arose out of a partnership with several school distncis and has been offered by Induru University for five years. The paper 
explains how to set up and use a low-cost computer-based distance education network to provide in-service training to school personnel. It also 
discusses guidelines for selecting technologies to supply the training, gives pnnaplcs for course and program development, and explains advanuges 
of distance education over traditional on-campus instruaion. 



INTRODUCTION 

Affecting change in special and general education will require new 
approaches to offering in-service, continuing education 
coursework to teachers who are already working in public schools. 
Teachers today are facing an increasing array of changes and 
challenges in their professional responsibilities that makes it 
essential for them to have easy and ongoing access to training. 
Distance education offers a very viable and exciting means of 
providing this training- especially for teachers in rural communities 
(Knapezyk, 1993; Knapezyk, Brush, Rodcs, & Marche* 1993). But 
discussions of distance education too often focus on rapidly 
developing high-end technologies, with their astonishing promise 
for future communication — and their even more astonishing 
price tags. In the excitement over new technological achievements, 
we often lose sight of the more practical issue of how to develop a 
workable model for distance education in the present limes of tight 
budgets and limited resources We may forget that the quality of 
distance education depends less on the sophistication of the 
technology employed than on the skillful harnessing of available 
resources — both technical and human (Keegan, 1990). To be 
successful, in-service instruction must be based on the practical 
application of technology to teacher education, and on the 
partnerships that universities and school corporations can form in 
offering field -based courses and praciicum experiences (Evans & 
Nation, 1989; Keegan, 199(). Smith & Kelly, 1987; Verduin & 
Clark, 1991) 

DESCRIPTION OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY’S PROGRAM 

For the past five years, Indiana University has been offering in- 
service coursework through distance education and interactive 



communication technology at an expense comparable to the cost 
of traditional campus-based instruction (Knapezyk, Brush, 
Champion. Hubbard, & Rodes, 1992). The teacher education 
program at Indiana University arose out of a partnership between 
the university and several school distncis. The teachers take part in 
the training as nfembers of school-based collaborative groups and 
they use the concepts and practices presented in the courses 
directly in their own classroom and school situations. 

When we designed the field-based program at Indiana University, 
we combined traditional college courses and on-site practica into 
one unified and comprehensive training experience. The teachers 
implement the theoretical concepts discussed in class immediately 
in their own professional settings, and use the information to plan 
leaching lessons and behavioral inierveriiions. The course 
instructors design their presentations to encourage collaboration 
between students during the class sessions, and structure 
praciicum projects that promote continued interactions among the 
students after the meetings. 

The combination of distance educauon and communication 
technology allows teachers to obtain the coursework without 
traveling to the university However, unlike in-service workshops, 
the program continues for an entire school year and teachers have 
ongoing access to their instructors through the interactive 
communication technology. Thus, the program ensures that 
teachers do not feel isolated or “cut off" from either their 
instructors or ihcir colleagues after the individual training sessions 
arc x:ompleicd. In the next sections, we will discuss some 
guidelines, drawn from our expencnces, for choosing appropriate 
technology and for structuring field-based training 
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A LOW-COST OPTION FOR 

DISTANCE EDUCATION TECHNOLOGY 

The cost of distance education is a major consideration in selecting 
an approach to use. because of the limited resources universities 
and school corporations have for field -based teacher preparation 
In our program we use basic, low-cost, reliable technologies to 
deliver weekly classes to remote sites, typically in local high school 
libraries or meeting areas. Each hardware and software component 
fulfills specific roles in course delivery. We will discuss each 
element in turn 

Speaker ph(>nes provide our basic communicaiions link with 
teachers during the class sessions. Speaker phones are relatively 
inexpensive and can be used virtually an>'where. and the teachers 
adapt quite readily to them because they are so familiar. We use 
the AT&T Quorum telephone system, which supports an excellent 
omni-directional microphone and a fairly clear speaker, two . 
elements that are crucial for effective communication. While 
ordinary speaker phones are sufficient for instructing small groups, 
high-quality microphones and speakers enable us to teach twenty 
or more teachers in a session. At the originating site, we use 
operator-style headsets to increase the clarify of the presentations. 

Facsimile machines permit continuous access and rapid feedback 
between university instructors and teachers The teachers complete 
ongoing practicum work each week, and fax their worksheets to 
the university before the next class. They also send notes if they 
need clarification or have special difficulties. The instructors return 
feedback to the teachers' work sites by fxx, enabling the teachers to 
put any advice or direction into practice immediately. The fax 
machines are also used at class time to transmit supplemental 
course matertals, instructions for in-class actisities, attendance lists 
and other documents to and from the class site. 

Audiographics supplies a visual component during the class. 
Audiographics is an interactive computer-based technology that 
allows users to share text and graphic images, and annotate images 
displayed on monitors or projection devices (Knapezyk, 1990). 
The system we use consists of the following: 

* Macintosh LCll computers at the university and remote sites, 

* 9600 bds modems operating over standard telephone lines, 

* An n-View LCD overhead projector at each remote site. 

We use the computers as a two-way overhead projector or 
chalkboard to illustrate our presentations, to emphasize important 
points in a discussion, and to develop an interactive exchange with 
the teachers at the remote sue. To accomplish this, the system 
employs the following software 

* AppleTalk Remote Access, to establish the communication link 
between computers through the modems, 

* Macintosh Multipoint Interactive Conferencing Application 
(.MacMICA). to create a shared “electronic chalkboard” between 
the sues, 

* Timbuktu, to control the remote computer and to access and 
configure software applications, 

* SuperPaint, to create PCX or PICT images of course material, 
such as overheads, that are pre -shipped to the remote sues 
before class time. 

This combination of technologies and software allows us to 
complete any needed class preparation at the origination and 
remote sites The instructors and students can simultaneously 
speak with one another, and see and annotate graphic images of 
tourse materials This entire system can be purchased for about 
$2500 per site, but most universities and many school 
corporations alreadv have some of the major components The 
only additional costs for operating the system are monthly 
telephone charges Comparable soltw-are con figurations can also he 
jnirchased lor MS-DOS users 



TIPS FOR TECHNOLOGY SELECTION 

We have found vhat the choice of technologies lo develop and 
deliver training through distance education should take into 
account the following principles 

Use what is available. In the rush to embrace new technologies, 
educators can easily overlook the usefulness of more commonplace 
inventions. We discovered, for example, that the speaker phones 
and fax machines are the most powerful and versatile equipment 
we have. They can be set up almost anywhere and be used at any 
time, and they allow a greater and more free-flowing exchange of 
information, ideas and advice than is typical even in a normal 
campus class. The fax allows us to send backup copies of class 
materials and overheads to our sites in case the computer link 
breaks down during class. Before investing in high-end 
technologies, then, it is important to explore existing or readily 
available equipment such as fax machines and telephones. 

Choose reliability over sophistication. We also discovered that 
reliability and consistency are far more crucial than impressive 
effects when delivering distance instruction. Typically, the most 
elaborate and sophisticated technologies we have used are the ones 
most prone to bugs and breakdowns that can quickly erode the 
confidence and morale of the teachers on site. For example, 
MacMica is an invaluable communications tool because it is simple 
to operate and seldom "crashes”, even over the primitive telephone 
lines and switching devices that often exust in rural settings. These 
features make it far more valuable than other more powerful 
products that tend to be more finicky. 

Have the gt}ols of the program drive decisions about tcchnoloQf. Before 
investing in any equipment, it is important to have a very clear 
idea of what the instruction is to accomplish, what materials will 
be used, where class sessions will be delivered, what resources are 
available in the field, and who will be included in the training. 
Considering these issues carefully before deciding about 
technology will save a great deal of lime and money. In fact, 
program development is by far the most important part of creating 
a distance education course, even when working under a generous 
budget. Establishing clear goals for the program, and treating 
technological questions as a subordinate issue, ensures that the 
equipment used and the way in which it is employed will be well 
suited to the instructors’ and teachers* needs. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

Distance education technologies provide the tools for instruction 
that can be used in many ways and be adapted to suit a wide 
variety of demands, constraints and circumstances. Instructors and 
program developers should, however, first decide what outcomes, 
goals, and objectives they w’lsh to accomplish in the program and 
coursework. The following principles, can be used as general 
guidelines for structuring coursework using distance education 
(Helge, 1984; Keegan, 1990; Knapezyk, 1991; Treadway. 1984). 
The coursework should; 

• Offer training that is practical, useful, and oriented to job 
responsibilities. 

• Be flexible and address a wide range of individual needs 

• Assist trainees in the shared development of their own skills and 
promote ownership in the program, 

• Offer opportunities to practice and apply skills in realistic 
circumstances, 

• Utilize local resources and experiise in program planning and 
delivery, and 

• Employ technology eflectivcly and encourage various modes of 
participation 

These principles tan create many unique challenges for course 
• instructors who work with in-ser\'icc teachers They also represent 
unique opportunities, il properly planned for In the next sc‘Ction, 
we will discuss three areas in which distance education offers 
’ distinct advantages over traditional instruction for addressing the 
jMinciplcs dcscribeil above (a) promoting ownership through on- 
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sue coordination, (b) promoting application of training to on-ihe- 
job situations. Cc) encouraging collaboration 

PROMOTING OWNERSHIP 

THROUGH ON-SITE COORDINATION 

One challenge of distance education is handling the logistical and 
instructional Usks that arise in any normal class session. We have 
found that these tasks are best carried out by the teachers 
themselves. Adult learners bring a wealth of professional skill and 
expenence with them to their classes. Properly structured, distance 
education can capitalize on these expenences in a manner that 
facilitates the mechanics of course delivery, enriches the content 
and teaching interactions of the class sessions, and more closely 
involves teachers in their professional development. 

To accomplish these aims, we have two different teachers serve as 
coordinators for each session One person coordinates the 
technical set-up of the class by assembling the equipment for class 
and establishing the voice and computer link-up As the year 
progresses, each teacher learns about the technology and becomes 
comfortable with its operation, thus removing the initial 
apprehension teachers often have about participating in a distance 
education activity. 

The other coordinator oversees the instructional aspects of the 
class sessions. This includes passing out papers and working out 
seating arrangements for small group activities, as well as assisting 
with the actual course instruction. We prepare the coordinators for 
these responsibilities by talking with them before the class sessions 
to explain the topics that will be covered, outline the roles they 
vtill serve, and suggest methods for carrying out the duues This 
preparation enables coordinators to oversee class discussions, re- 
direct questions back to the group, present examples of course 
concepts, and explain how procedures and techniques can be used 
in situations that all the teachers are familiar with. The on-site 
coordinators personalize the class actmties and allow for a fuller 
consideration of the concepts and techniques covered in the 
course, thus shifting the responsibility and ownership of the 
instruction onto the teachers themselves. 

PROMOTING APPLICATION OF 

INSTRUCTION TO ON-THE-JOB SITUATIONS 

In many in-service programs, teachers have very few opportunities 
to apply the concepts they learn to actual teaching situauons until 
much later in a practicum or student teaching experience. 
However, learning under **artificiar circumstances is often not very 
effective because teachers typically have considerable difficulty 
transferring abstract concepts to real-life job situations. 

We offer training for one to two years, and we show the teachers 
how to fully integrate theoretical concepts into teaching practices 
that suit their job situations. A prime benefit of providing 
instruction over a long period is that it allows us to create 
opportunities for the teachers to practice new methods, to use 
them in combination with other methods, and to adapt them to fit 
a variety of teaching contexts and situations. Thus, as teachers 
learn new teaching skills, they also learn how to put them together 
with the skills they already have so as to form increasingly 
complex and unified teaching behavior. The extended training 
approach allows us to lie the concepts covered in the program 
directly to the teachers’ existing knowledge and skill base. At the 
same time, the instructors learn increasingly more about the 
teachers' particular circumstances, and can access technology that 
permits easy and frequent communication with each teacher 

ENCOURAGING COLI-ABORATION AMONG TEACHERS 

Research has repeatedly shown the value of within-school 
professional team building and collaboration among teachers (e g . 
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Thousand 6x Villa, 1989). However, in traditional models of 
leacher preparation, strategies for collaboration are usually not 
built into the instruction. In fact, the design of many teacher 
educaiioh courses discourages, rather then encourages, 
collaboration among students CResnick, 1987). 

Because our program is field-based, we can attract groups of 
teachers from the same school or school district, and can 
incorporate collaborative team building techniques into the very 
structure of the coursework. The coursework encourages teachers 
to share their ideas and build closer professional relationships with 
one another. Thus, they work with expert mentors that include 
both the university instructors and other teachers in their school 
building. We use a variety of in-class activities in which teachers 
share their experiences and help one another apply and adapt the 
course concepts to their teaching circumstances. 

Out-of-class projects are assigned on a collaborative basis so as to 
continue this professional dialogue about course topics. The 
students meet in school-based groups to discuss the concepts 
presented in the class sessions. Then, they work together to 
prepare lessons and interventions for the children in their 
classrooms. By working together, the teachers can access a wealth 
of expertise, resources, and information that would otherwise 
remain untapped. Furthermore, after the year-long training is 
completed, the collaborative teams often remain intact, thus 
providing the teachers with a ongoing peer support structure 

SUMMARY 

The key to preparing the teachers of today to carry out their 
professional responsibilities is not necessarily found in high-priced 
technologies, but rather in developing a new level of cooperation 
between universities and public schools and exploring new ways to 
offer coursework. Even at a low cost, distance education and 
communication technology can help to give teachers access to 
current information on teaching practices and provide a catalyst 
for improving the quality of leacher preparation and educational 
programs for children. 
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A RURAL AND REMOTE CHILDREN’S MOBILE SERVICE - WANAARING 

Elisabcih Nommenscn — Ausiraha 
ABSTRACT 

The Coiuaa childrens Mobile was esiablished in W87 by Comaa Incorporaied (Pro)ea for Isolaied Children) based m Sydney. Funding was 
provided bv ihe Bernard van Leer Foundaiion - an iniemaiional philanthropic insmuiion based in the Netherlands. 

The Mobile aims. 

• to provide educational and social ennchmeni opportunities for children aged from birth to twelve years Uh rough playgroups, preschool sessions, 
aflerschool and vacation ses.,sions) 

• to provide assistance, information, referrals and support to people canng for young children in geographically isolated circumstances 

• to promote awareness of child development and health issues in the wider community 

The field team is based in Wanaanng, 200 kilometres west of Bourke, population 60. The Iwo teachers travel an average of 800 kilometres per week 
over unsealed roads in a specially equipped Landcruiser, making home visits or holding day-long sessions on remote properties or at local 
community venues. 

The region covered by the Mobile is an area the size of Tasmania (or Belgium and The Netherlands together) and siaddles both sides of the far north 
west New South Wales and far south west Queensland sute border. The border is marked by a two meter high '‘Dingo" fence. 

The seventy-five families ( 1 30 children) are seen only once per month, so the team also concentrates on disseminating information through the post, 
loaning toys, books, C 02 >settes, and videos to parents, and compiling a WHO TO CONTACT list of agencies that these remote families may access by 
telephone. 

The project has been momiored closely by the Bernard van Leer Foundation so that it may be used as a model for similar services worldwide. ,An 
independent evaluator. Dr Ailsa Bums, from Macquarie University, has presented a regular report on the field work. Using dau from staff reports, 
session evaluations, wniien parent surveys and parent interviews, a Summary Report of the project was compiled in September 1993. This marked 
the changeover to funding by the Australian Government (once van Leer s esublishment funding ceased) after strong lobbying by affected families. 

The following recomniendaiions were highlighted 

1 that the programme coniinue to work towards the aims as set 

2 that maintaining liaison with local, sute and federal government bodies and other relevant agencies be given high pnonty (especially with regard 
to health, education, and community service issues affecting the border region) 

3 that the project be managed and administered regionally by the community it serves and that an appropnate management structure be 
esublished 

4 that networks continue to be promoted and consolidated between remote mobile services to both statewide and nationally 
To compensate for disunce and to enable the seiv'ice to reach the wider community the mobile team: 

• sponsors a morning PARENTING segment on 2WEB Outback Radio 

• produces a KIDS PAGE in the Bourke Western Herald and in local community newspapers 

• sets up activities and displays at Agncultural Field Days, and arranges seminars and visits by Health Specialists to remote communities 
The challenge for the team is to coordinate schedules and projects and liaison with- 

• two Royal Flying Doctor bases (Charleville, Qld and Broken Hill, NSW) 

• four Schools of Distance Education (Charleville, Qld and Broken Hill, Dubbo and Bourke, NSW) 

• three local one-teachcr schools (Thaigomindah, Eulo, Qld and Wanaanng, NSW) 

• local and regional health and community scrv'ice representatives 

The Contact Childrens Mobile attended in Apnl 1994. the NAIIONAL REMOTE MOBILES MUSTER in Alice Springs, where over thirty similar 
services from c\'ery sute gathered to exchange information and to set the groundwork to csublish an Australia- wide association for such services 
This conference was jointly funded by the Bernard van Leer Foundation and Federal Department of Human Services and Health. Issues that affect 
rural and remote communities and ways in which the field services may use available resources to address them were high on the agen a. 

The Coniact Children s Mobile was established in 1987 by Contact 
Incorporated (Project for Isolated Children) based in Sydney. 

Funding was provided by the Bernard van Leer Foundation, based 
in the Netherlands, This international philanthropic institution 
funds innovative services in Australia and overseas countries to 
promote the development of young children and their families. 

The Foundation was pleased to monitor the success of the Mobile 
in terms of increased access and equity for the target population m 
the event that it may be used as a model for similar children's 
services 

The remote region serviced by the Mobile is an area larger than 
36.000 square kilometres- One unique aspect is that the scattered 
target population live on both sides of the two-metre high Dingo 
Fence' that aligns with the far-western state border of New South 
Wales and Queensland 

The field learn is based centrally within the target region m the tiny 
outback village of Wanaanng, 200 kilcimetres west of Bourke, 
population OO The two teachers travel an average of HOO 
kilometres per week over unsealed roads m a four-wheel drive 
vehicle, making home visits or holding day-long ses«;ions on 
remote properties or at local community venues 

THE CONTACT CHILDREN'S MOBILE AIMS. 

i) to provide educational and social ennchmeni opport unities 
for children aged from birth to twelve years (through 



playgroups, preschool sessions, aflerschool and vacation 
sessions) 

u) to provide assistance, information, referrals and support to 
people caring for young children in geographically isolated 
circumstances 

111 ) to promote awareness of child development and health 
issues in the wider community 

iv) to support local community activities and advocate on behalf 
of rural and remote families on relevant, issues 

v) to promote networks between mobile children's services 
statewide and nationally 

During more than six years of operation the Mobile has developed 
through two major phases. Firstly, the pilot phase from 1987-1990 
and secondly the consolidation phase of the existing service, from 
1990-1993 with more specific objectives and extensions into new 
areas Currently the service is in its third phase, a transition phase, 
from 1993 This is due to a change in funding body and 
management structure Report*' and evaluations ol the first two 
phases were made by an independent evaluator, Dr Ailsa Burns. 
Irom Macquarie University, Sydney. As a result, the service has 
been continually refined according to the recognised needs of the 
community and the resources available both within and without 
- the region 

The Contact Incorporated Coordinator. June Jeremy, presented the 
" original submission to the Bernard van Leer Foundation in 1986 
Irulu' vears prior, her field work as Coordinator of Contact 
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Incorporated* (the eventual sponsoring body), involved visits and 
needs assessments regarding early childhood services in the far 
north west of New South Wales In July 1987, the Mobile service 
received an initial funding grant for a pilot phase of three years. It 
was envisaged that an Australian funding institution would take 
over financial responsibility once the project was established. 

During Phase One (1987-1990) the focus was on early childhood 
education and health promotion, along with the development of 
resource materials (books, videos, pnnt media) appropnate to the 
needs of the region. The field team consisted of a qualified early 
childhood teacher and a registered nurse, with a project assistant 
providing part-time clerical support. A part-time radio presenter 
and technical officer were employed from outside the region to 
support the project. The Mobile was based in Wanaaring at the 
Lla Leigo Centre which had once been the Bush Hospital and later 
a children's hostel for out-of-town students attending the one- 
teacher local school. The Centre functioned well as office and 
living accommodation for the Mobile workers. The large yard also 
proved suitable for playgroup sessions which coincided with 
monthly Flying Doctor^ visits to the next door clinics. 

A specially-equipped Toyota Troop Carrier was used by staff to 
travel throughout the region and locate families with young 
children. The aim was to link these isolated families with young 
children together through a regular playgroup / preschool session 
at a central venue. Staff identified needs through consultation, 
mteraction and evaluation of introductory' programmes. 

The Annual Report 1988-89 noted that the sers'ice was in recess 
over midsummer due to extreme temperatures (40-50 degrees) 
and unusually high rainfall led to closures for long periods of time 
after this season. Despite these setbacks the team was able to 
establish nine venues for sessions in Wanaaring and outlying 
stations and communities, during its first year of operation. A total 
number of 80 children were involved. 

In order to assess the impact of the service on families in the region 
a workplan and evaluation procedure for the project was outlined 
and submitted to the Bernard van Leer Foundation in the first 
annual report. 

The evaluation procedure was to involve: 

i) assessing participation rates and developing an index to 
measure the quality of participation by children and families 

ii) monitoring the development of parent self-help groups and 
the ways in which such activities become self supponing 

111 ) evaluating changes in children and parents (e g. physical, 
social and nutritional aspects of development) 

The Evaluation Report in Year Two redefined the procedures: 

“The programmed attracted not only preschoolers but also 
some older children who attended after school (in Wanaaring) 
or who juggled their School of the Air lessons so as to take 
part along with their younger siblings., some very young 
children also took pan, including several babies... the number 
of children seen per month ranged between 22 and 69. Some 
children, and parents of course, attended multiple sessions 
per month, while some in the remoter areas were seen only 
monthly, or even less frequently. The complex and changing 
pattern of attendance raises major difficulties for evaluating 
the 'success’ of the programme with participating children. 
(Another problem here was the lack of a control' group, since 
of course all children m thus remote area were accepted into 
the programme). It was decided accordingly to define success 
in terms of mothers’ perception that the program was aiding 
their children and themselves A survey of families enrolled in 
the Contact Mobile programmes was therefore conducted in 
june-July 1984 “ 

After statistics were compiled, it was considered vital for the team 
to plan and implement group and individualised programmes for 
day-long play and learning activity (allowing for one and a half 
hours’ travel each way for some families). The Mobile sessions 
provided children with an opportunity to socialise with other 
children in their area and ensured cquitalilc access to such services 
by the target population. 



In the Phase One Summary Report, 1987-1990, parents 
commended both the cognitive and the social stimulation provided 
by the programme. 

“. .93% felt that the programme had given their children a 
great deal’ or quite a lot’ more interest in art and craft 
activities, 73% said the same in respect of music and dancing, 

76% in respect of books and reading, 85% in respect of 
learning to get along better with other children, and 76% in 
respect of learning to do things as part of a group. Specific 
gains mentioned were learning to mix, to take turns, to share, 
to cooperate, to accept not being the centre of attention, to 
express feelings in art, to develop physical coordination., and 
to really enjoy themselves’.” 

In effect the team endeavoured to enhance the quality of life of 
these isolated children by provided SPICE, i.e. Social, Physical, 
Intellectual, Creative and Emotional opponunities. 

At the end of 1989, the Commonwealth Department of 
Community Services and Health after receiving a submission, 
advised that it was unlikely to be in a position to consider funding 
the mobile service until 1993. It did acknowledge however, the 
value of such a service for the target region. The Bernard van Leer 
Foundation then agreed to fund a second phase of the project, 
1990-1993. 

One objective during this phase, as in the first, was to stimulate 
parents to improve parenting skills and family self-management 
Staff constantly sought to reinforce the value of parents' role in the 
education of their children. Therefore parents as well as children 
were encouraged to make the most of the rare opportunities to 
interact vvith others from within a 100 kilometre radius. 

In the first phase of the Mobile it was noted in the evaluation 
report that out of survey respondents: 

“...75% believed that Contact had given them lots’ or quite a 
lot’ more ideas about helping children learn things, 90% 
believed that they had given them at least some help in 
handling difficult behaviours, and 100% believed that getting 
ideas by watching the team at work was ' important’ or very 
important’." 

The value of sessions for mothers who were socially isolated 
themselves could not be underestimated (fathers, usually pastoral 
workers, were mostly unable to attend the midweek sessions). In 
the Phase Two Summary Report the evaluator reported that 100% 
of respondents to the 1993 survey believed the social contact for 
mothers was important or very important, 88% thought that 
Contact had brought famibes in the area into closer contact. 

In a recent Australian surv'ey of 12,000 rural women (Wahlqutst 
1993)4 it was identified that non-recognition of womens’ 
contribution’ and their inability to talk to other family members 
about their problems, were major stress factors. Dr Burns 
recommended in the Phase Two Summary Report that: 

“...in setting up a programme of this kind the possibility that 
mothers may need the programme as much or more than the 
children be borne in mind from the beginning." 

When it is considered that the mothers in this target region are the 
primary caregivers and educators this is a relevant issue. The 
Contact Mobile sessions each month may be their only social 
contact with others in similar circumstances and an opportunity 
for 'time out' from their children. 

As a result of this understanding over time the service delivery has 
altered to suit the caregivers’ needs. In the early stages of the 
Mobile, the Health Worker addressed the parents regarding 
particular health topics in a formal discussion segment. The team 
later reported that major health problems in the area were quite 
well provided for by the existing services, i.e. Wanaaring 
Community Health Nurse and regular Flying Doctor and specialist 
visits throughout the region. The Mobile Health Worker position 
was phased out after two years and the field team comprised two 
qualified teachers after that time. 

The formal segments were also phased out which enabled parents 
to interact more with other children and adults during the session. 
Many parents reported a preference for this change and seemed 
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more prepared lo raise issues informally with oilier parents and 
team members. As a result earlier assessments and referrals were 
made and support provided as appropriate. 

The field team consolidated these informal sessions with increased 
home visits wherever possible. These home visits strengthened the 
bond between staff, children and parents. They also enabled 
parents to raise their specific concerns in private, and provided a 
forum for open discussion regarding what the service could offer 
individual families. Suggestions and special requests by parents 
and carers were taken into account which enabled the session 
programme to be more integrated with family and individual 
needs. This regular portable activity, whether situated on grassy 
homestead lawns, treeless paddocks, dusty halls or small school 
yards, has been evolving as a more meaningful expenence for all as 
a result. 

The media component of the programme was a significant one in 
that it provided relevant materials for extending the programme 
into the home and enhancing and dtwelopmg local parenting 
skills. Parents and children took part in the production of five 
videos from 1987-1989 Taihxn^ Together, Lots to Learn, Songs jor 
Kids, Growth and Care of Kids, and Play for Kids. In 1993 a further 
series of five videos was produced entitled ^^/aich Me Grow. This 
involved a commentary on the stages of development of children 
up to five years of age The images reflected the lifestyle and 
parenting practices of outback families, both abonginal and non- 
aboriginal. These w'ere distributed to families and other mobile 
services and continue to be sold to community agencies and 
educational institutions outside the region. 

Also produced were booklets to supplement the video series w'hich 
were prepared by staff after consultation with parents A Wh.o To 
Contact? regional information guide was produced during 1992-93 
for families requiring the services of multidisciplinary agencies in 
both New South Wales and Queensland Storybooks set in the 
outback with titles such as The Ultra Light and Biilobong Bunvip 
were published during the second phase. These provided the 
opportunity for children within the target region to recognise their 
identity as outback dv/ellers in literature. Gir stickers and posters 
carrying child care messages also proved very popular, with 
phrases such as Hugs not Drugs*. Smile and Kids Smile with You’, 
et cetera. 

To enable the service to reach the wider community, to Mobile 
team coordinated a daily Contact with Kids radio programme. The 
ten minute segment which included parenting ideas and 
information, discussion of health topics and children’s songs and 
stories, was broadcast from 2WEB Outback Radio (Bourke). The 
listening area reached well beyond the project area into 
communities serv'iced by other Mobile units and into the wider 
south-west Queensland region. 

It was envisaged that this segment would compensate for distance 
and inaccessibility and extend the session programme. After 
reassessment of the impact of the programme it was found that the 
2 00 p.m. timeslot posed problems for children and mothers 
involved with the mobile to listen in Fathers were found to listen 
more, since the radio was tuned in while they worked in shearing 
sheds or were drmng Over time the formal changed, from being 
directed at children to targeting care givers Interviews with early 
childhood and health prolessionals predominated, although the 
children's songs and birthday calls remained 

The regular travel into the studio, a 200 kilometres drive on one of 
the worst roads in New South Wales, and the lime involved for the 
field team in planning and preparation look its loll on staff 
workers The team was simultaneously endeavouring to establish a 
high profile service in the community, establish rappori with 
families in the target region, prepare session programmes, and 
travel to venues, often requinng overnight stays in the field Their 
technical skills were at first limited and they lacked expenence m 
radio presentation Eventually a parl-imie radio presenter, based in 
Bourke. was employed to lake over the coordination of the daily 
segment 

Dr Burns recommended that 
“ . in selling up any similar scheme it would be useful to 



0 arrange pre-training workshops, and 

ii stagger the introduction of services perhaps by 
concentrating initially on the radio programme, and 
introducing the Mobile service some lime later.” 

A Resource Group was established to provide support and advice 
to the project team. It consisted of health and educational 
professionals living in larger centres outside the region, with 
representation from Queensland and New South Wales stale 
government departments and a local Wanaaring resident. 



This group liaised with the field workers and with their own 
constituency. They provided information which often proved 
relevant to the needs of the community. For instance, one 
unexpected outcome of input by a Resource Group member who 
was involved in Tertiary and Adult Further Education (TAFE) was 
that adult education Workshops in the region increased. The field 
team became involved in the coordination process at the local level 
and facilitated access to Further Education services by the target 
population. 

Under Bernard van Leer Foundation guidelines, a training and 
professional networking component was written into the 
Workplan of the project from the outset. This enabled such forums 
for communication across disciplines and bureaucratic divisions to 
lake place. 



The Contact Mobile, under the umbrella of Contact Incorporated, 
has been closely involved in training, networking, and policy- 
making regarding rural and remote mobile children's services, both 
statewide and nationally. 



Birdsville, April 1991. 
Adelaide, May 1992: 

Little Wobby, 

August 1992; 

Bourke, March 1993; 
Canberra, May 1993; 



The Australian National Remote Area 
Mobile Muster 

Australian Remote and Isolated 
Children’s and Family Service Mobile 
Muster 

Networking and Communication 
Seminar for New South Wales Projects 
funded by the Bernard van Leer 
Foundation 

Borderlink Training and Networking 
Seminar (for Mobile and Distance 
Education Units delivering services to 
the NSW/Qld border region) 

Consultation of state representatives of 
rural an remote mobiles with 
Australian Gove ament representatives. 



Alice Spnngs. Apnl 1994- National Rural and Remote Mobile 
Muster 



This involvement and the resulting reports and recommendations 
have gone some way in addressing the issues facing not only 
remote communities but those providing direct and indirect 
services to them 

These meetings, inservices and networking sessions enabled issues 
at the project level to be raised and comparisons and distinctions 
to be made between sometimes diverse services. For instance, the 
relatively long established Remote and Isolated Children Service 
(RICE) based in Port Augusta. South Australia, has a large team of 
trained health and educational workers utilising air. rail and road 
travel, as well as postal and radio services to reach remote 
communities within their stale boundaries where there are 
children under five years of age. This project is accountable to two 
Slate departments and of course differs greatly from other small 
mobile units m other slates who are sponsoied by local 
committees. These smaller units may have only enough funding for 
two untrained workers who are endeavouring to provide a similar 
service to outlying communities 

‘ Reports from the seminars include recommendations regarding 
community/governmenl liaison, management structures, budget 
models, policy changes, and the specific needs of rural and remote 
families in varying circumstances The Department of Community 
Services and Health prepared policy documents as early as 1987- 
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88 (or Mobile Sersnees For these the establish mem catena of the 
Contact Children s Mobile was taken into account Since then the 
Department of has given consideration to recommendations from 
Mobile Musters — the policy documents have been reviewed 
accordingly. 

At the recent Alice Springs Mobile Muster, 1994, over thirty teams 
were represented from all over Australia, as well as commonwealth 
departmental offices in Canberra and other capital cities. Besides 
information exchange, professional development workshops and 
discussion of issues affecting targeted communities, a National 
Association of Rural and Remote Mobile Children and Family 
Services was established This was the culmination of several years 
of Contact Incorporated’s national networking and would not have 
been possible without the generous funding and support of the 
Bernard van Leer Foundation along with the Commonwealth 
Department of Human Servnees and Health. 

The Contact Children’s Mobile, since July 1993, has continued 
into its third phase, the tran.siuun phase. The transition is a two -fold 
one On one level the change is in the funding body, with Bernard 
van Leer Foundation handing over financial responsibility to the 
Australian Government. On another level, there is a planned 
change in the management structure. Some time after July 1993, it 
is envisaged that Sydney -based management. Contact Incorporated 
will hand over the practical management responsibility to a newly 
elected regional committee. The committee will consist of one 
elected representative from each of the nine seivice regions. Most 
meetings will take place via teleconference due to the vast 
distances between committee members. 

Nothing has done more to empower service users than the funding 
crisis experienced during 1993. Foundation funding was due to 
end on June 30, and close to that date there had been no advice by 
the Australian Government regarding commitment of funds for the 
continuation of the project. This was despite a submission made 
over twelve months before. 

As recorded in the Phase Two Summary Report (1980-1993)' 

“Parents and community members were mobilised to lobby 
parliamentarians and were eager to support the mobile in this 
way. The crisis made clear the sense of ownership' of the 
mobile that both parents and children felt.” 

The Australian Government finally agreed to continue the 
provision of the mobile service to the 135 children by then 
enrolled. This was in the main due to the Minister’s realisation that 
no other early childhood service existed in the region. The 
government had recognised its responsibility and commitment to 
provide families in the target region with access to sersnees similar 
to that which their urban counterparts take for granted. 

Mobiles are considered to be one of the most flexible and versatile 
family services, ideally suited to meet the needs of families with 
young children in remote and isolated areas of Ausualta where the 
pockets of population are too small to support centre-based 
services. 

At the National Conference on Pre-School Education for Isolated 
Children in 1974’ highlights a distinction between rural dwellers 
who are able to draw upon the services of a rural tov/n’ and 
outback dwellers who operate as a nuclear family and are totally 
dependent upon the limited resources within the homestead. The 
distinction between rural and outback dwellers still remains today 
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Despite the electoral insignilicance of these small settlements of 
outback dwellers, the children and their caregivers have a nght to 
equitable access to services. Services such as the Contact Children’s 
Mobile continue to provide resources for loan, parenting 
information and support. They also provide a regular catalyst for 
social interaction -ud educational and cultural experiences Their 
flexibility enables the team to coordinate schedules and projects 
and liaise with other health and educational organisations who 
target services to the same region, c.g. Royal Flying Doctor 
Services, Schools of Distance Education, local public schools, and 
regional health workers. 

The Contact Mobile will continue to work towards the aims as set, 
and to maintain liaison with local, state, and federal government 
bodies and other relevant agencies as a matter of priortty. This way 
the quality of life of outback families may be enhanced by the 
opportunity of access to relevant servnees regardless of where the 
families are geographically situated. 
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SCIENCE ADVENTURE > 2000 

Shirley F. Wyatt — Lniied States of Amenca 
ABSTR,ACT 



HYPOTHESIS 

While science concepts are in a si.ite of permanent transience, there is, nevenhe'ess, a jiroven method that can be utilized to examine the ever- 
changing. expanding world o( mfomution available At a zero-dollar cost to a system’s budget, a community can be mobilized to generate the 
necessary equipmcnUmaienals necessary to conduct modules of elementary scMcncc activities, multi -disciplinary, hands-on and discovery -onented. 
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MATERIALS 

Everything shared, donated, recycled, or on loan among students, familici. businesses, communities. 

PROCEDURE 

Based upon a community's needs, a set of learnings is proposed for students, that integrates science skills, increasing in sophistication with level of 
learning. Thus spiral of cxpenences is supported by maienals that have been acquired through the above-noted methods. No text needed. 

OBSERVATION 

Students, teachers, parents, community members that have an investment in any program are inclined to support it. and find new and innovative 
ways to expand it. 

CONCLUSION 

This proposal is outlined as is our award-winning program a.s a problem-solving. no<ost challenge that features teaming, cooperative learning wuh 
welcome input from all segments of our community We are 100 percent pamcipanis in science education. 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

While science concepts are in a state of permanent transience, 
there is. nevertheless, a proven method that can he utilized to 
examine the ever-changing, expanding world of information 
available. At a zero-cost to a system’s budget, a community can be 
mobilized to generate the necessary equipment and materials to 
conduct modules of elementary science activities, multi- 
disciplinary. hands-on, and discovery-onented. 

The basic objectives of this program provide the foundation for its 
success. 

U) to understand how science, technology, and society 
influence one another; 

(b) to understand ecological and environmental problems of the 
day; 

(c) to develop elementary laboratory skills that will enable the 
student to experience scientific concepts and phenomena 
directly; 

(d) to learn and apply the scientific methods of investigation 
within the science curriculum and in other cun icula; 

(e) to develop a knowledge base of facts, concepts, conceptual 
networks and process skills; 

(0 to expose students to settings such as outdoor education 
centers and museums to view or become introduced to 
subject matter that includes issues of social concern, such as 
pollution, ecology, and energy education; 

(g) to increase awareness of careers in science and technology; 

(h) to develop a positive attitude toward and a familiamy with, 
scientific principles. 

Mission Statement 

This program has a dual mission; 

1 Science is meaningful, alive, and an integral part of the lives 
of our students. 

2. Teachers arc supported in their efforts to acquire science 
knowledge and experience joy and satisfaction working the 
process. 

Target Population 

The target population for this program is the entire student body. 
The setting for Mansfield Township, in New Jersey is 
Kindergarten-Grade 6, of rural, low lo middle socio-economic 
status, predominantly white (85%) with a mix of minorities (15%) 
Those receiving special education services number 12%>, The 
school is located approximately two-hours by bus from the 
mountains, the seacoast, and urban areas 

Spiral of Learning 

Based upon the community's needs, a set ol learnings is proposed 
for students that integrates hand.s-on science skills, increasing in 
sophisucanon wuh the level of learning and age of the student 
This spiral of oxpenence is supported by matcnals that have been 
acquired with the above-noted objectives in mind No text is 
needed A district might seek to introduce, then develop with 
increasing sophistication, a spiral of processing that includes 

a predicting an outcome 

b. designating the problem 



c. evaluating the validity of a given hypothesis 

d. recording data 

e. designing a solution 

The offering of an ever-increasing level of abstract-thinking and 
applied skills is one of the most exciting features of the program. 

Hands-On Activities 

U would be difficult for this writer to single out an example. One 
that may be of universal interest is the experience that Mansfield 
K-6 students have in paleontology. 

Educators commonly make ifossil pnnlsl as a kinderganen student 
activity. It is possible to design an additional four-tier exposure to 
paleontological exploration. Grades 1-6, that culminates by having 
the older students model an excavation site, employing the 
scientific skills required to make a successful study. 

In Mansfield: Paleontology 

Grade K - Sandprinls 

Grade 1 - Fossil-Making 

Grade 2 - Simple excavation of a fossil 

Grade 4 - Group excavation of hidden fossils 

Grade 6 - Excavating a site 

This curriculum also includes an excavating experience by 
students at a real site. 

Materials Requirements: Paleontology 

All of these activities require nothing more than: 

sand plaster of paris small natural objects 

string stakes 

and careful attention to the process skills. 

Yet another example from Mansfield Township: 
Oceanography/Water Cycle 
Grade K - Sink or Float 

Grade 1 - Observing and Recording the Properties of Water 
Grade 2 - Simple Ocean Study (comparing salt-fresh water.creating 
models of tides, currents, ocean floors) 

Grade 3 - Advanced Properties of Fresh Water (the need for 
conservation, adaptations of people, animals, plants) 
Grade 4- Fresh Water Environmental Concerns (fish, fishing 
expedition) 

Grade 5 - Advanced Ocean Study (including field experience to 
compare the ocean and marsh environments, 
simulations of/problcms of exploration, pollution clean- 
up) 

Grade 6 - Advanced Fresh Water Pond Survey and overnight 
environmental trip, telepresence at a real research sue 
(JASON) with underwater robot on survey. 

Materials Requirement: Ocean ographyAVatcr Cycle 

Exclusive of the field experiences mentioned, rnatenals needed for 
• this spiral of learnings, like the spiral noted before, require only 

plastic tubs to hold water obiccts that float or not vegetable oil 

clear plastic containers ice cubes teakettle 
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hot plate 


snoe boxes 


food coloring 


tempera paint 


string/sticks 


fish 


rocks 


feathers 


detergent 


straws 






Outcomes 







The reader may note that the scieniific concepts addressed K-6 
demand that the student incorporate an ever-broadening set of 
thinking skills. 



1. _ Water and its inhabitants have distinctive properties that can 

be altered by interaction; 

2. Inhabitants of water are dependent upon one another, 
creating a community; 

3. All living things are affected by and affect their enuronment. 
See attached sample spirals on Environment and Scientific Process. 



COMMUNITY INPUT 

Only with a spint of community can this program exist. A school 
will reflect the society it serves This writer suggests that the local 
citizenry will respond impressively 

Everything that runs this program is shared, donated, recycled or 
on loan among the students, families, businesses, and service 
communities of our district. 

Attached is a Science Needs listing that a Kindergarten-Grade 6 
school might distribute throughout the comminity. 

Parent Science Committee 

Key to the success of any school program is its parental 
involvement. Organizing a cadre of parents to meet regularly to 
discuss needs of this program is a critical component. 

A parental committee's agenda might include: 

1. Special Events. Parents might pool their telescopes, toilet 
tissue tubes, projectors and such to put on a Star Party 
Anybody who wishes can donate talent to the evening, from 
expertise to telescopes to making a snack. 

2. Fund-Raising. Parents reserve a local roller-skating rink for a 
family evening of fun. Result; enough money to buy the 
consumables (i.e. vinegar, baking soda) for the science 
program for a year) 

3. Inventory Update. A hi-weekly listing of inventory is 
published on what may be needed (i e. yogurt cups, soda 
bottles, styrofoam trays). This usually results in a deluge of 
materials 

4. Teacher Assistance. Parents take on clerical and inventory 
tasks. Parents have talents that they are delighted to share. It 
may range from filing papers to doing calligraphy for 
participants in a science fair/national competition. 

All the above-noted activities are currently parent-sponsored in the 
Mansfield district. 

Local businesses (there is no local industry) contribute as well A 
hospital provides latex gloves, pipettes A nursery donates sand, 
soil and gravel The local garbage disposal service helps the 
students organize a schoolwide recycling program. In one unique 
alliance at Mansfield, the slate prison inmates built birdhouses 
from wood students gathered, then gave the houses back to the 
children for them to hang in the woods. 

Industries do not provide rural districts with the assistance they so 
urgently need or may have requested There are no generous 
grants or sweeping offers of help. JT Baker, liic ol Phillipsburg. 
NJ, USA. is one noteworthy exception in the case of Mansfield Its 
support of the Mansfield program exemplifies the urgency for 
those in rural education to nurture the lies v/ilhin the communities 
u serves 

Because the parent of one Mansfield student is in a key position in 
the above-noted company, a vital link exists Recently, it h is meant 



that Mansfield School has had at its disposal selected personnel 
and expertise. This in-kind support boosted an effort that resulted 
in Mansfield's successful competitive bid for enough funds to 
purchase certain basic technology and experiences. This has 
allowed the school sufficient time to solidify its conceptual 
program and make its curriculum operational 

Program Infrasirurture 

The teacher-coordinator in the science room provides a continuity 
in the program's implementation The science room is the hub 
around which the science program revolves. 

The science teachei-coordinator customizes kits to equip teachers 
for hands-on activities in their classrooms. What has emerged from 
this process is a mix of techniques suited to the individual 
teacher’s comfort level and expertise. Some teachers need the 
security of the text and prescriptive experiences. Others create 
their own design around a set of given concepts. The science 
teacher-coordinator has the overview of the learning spiral from K- 
6 and may suggest ways t: ' fulfill the objectives of the curriculum. 

Utilization of the science room is at 100%, from Pre-K through 
Grade 6. Science lab expenences are coordinated with the teachers 
to blend with the classroom program. The room is equipped 
exclusively with recycled items, which the students themselves 
contribute, then reuse. Lessons may be enhanced by a student- 
operated museum, consisiing of specimens contributed by the 
community 

As noted before, materials that are consumable are purchased 
through the efforts of our parent science committee. The cost of 
operating the science program remains at a near -zero cost to the 
board of education 

Service Site 

A space for inventory is necessary . While a space with electric 
power and running water is preferable, any space that is dry is 
acceptable. Any existing closet-space may be converted into cubby- 
spaces by using cardboard boxes with separators. Scrap wood is 
used to create sturdy shelving. 

A local office that is changing its decor donates old file cabinets an 
entire wall becomes a bank of drawers to store the array of 
materials. A store that is moving its display cases offers open- 
shelving; a cabinet maker donates cabinets that were rejected by a 
customer. The inventory needs of this program are intensive but 
not expensive. Organization and constant monitoring are essential. 

Hands-On Classroom Kits 

To facilitate the teaching of hands-on science, teachers request kits 
of materials needed to conduct experiments in their classrooms. 
These kits are custom-designed (depending upon the topic under 
study) by the science coordinator, then sent and kept in the 
classroom for easy access by the teacher. 

These kits are used, then returned to the science room to be 
refurbished, to be requested by another teacher. Included in these 
kits are enough materials for an enure module of science. Kits of 
materials can be contained within one cloihesbasket. The 
inventory is as diverse as the objectives it serves. A prime goal is to 
make sure there arc enough matenals for individuals, or groups, as 
well as to keep the cost minimal, if not zero. For instance, the kit 
for Grade 2, The World’s Oceans, would conuin; 

plastic bowls empty oleo tubs 

cake pan empty foil tins 

stirrers popsicle sticks 

Sand, pebbles are donated by local businc5iscs. Ice, modelling clay, 
aquarium, video tape, posters are kept in the iab for circulation 
upon request Eggs, salt, plastic cups arc considered consumables. 
Oct^n animals in the museum are specimens donated by the 
community Sec attached. The World’s Oceans. 
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Staff Development 

Crucial to ilic success of this program is the willingness of the staff 
to update, acquire and to strengthen skills for teaching science 
process skills The coordinator may opt to reach oui on a regular 
basis by publishing a SLience newsletter, which among other 
things, might keep the faculty alerted to inserv'icc opportunities. 
Choosing to use staff inscr\'ice time to model effective techniques, 
or even traveling together for a day to a field site that students 
might also use offers teachers a sense of investment. By living the 
field experience, teachers have a v'lsion of how the skill they may 
be leaching fits inio the overall schemata If the staff has 
experienced the field, when a class goes, it is as though the entire 
student body goes, if only in spirit 

Another technique might include having the science teacher- 
coordinator assume the responsibility for teaching a selected set of 
laboratory experiences that the classroom teachers might observe 
the subtle differences in discovery-onented learning and teacher- 
centered classroom operation It offers the staff a demonstration of 
learning through facilitating, rather than control 



scope Students emerge with a docu'^‘*nt having common criteria 
to demonstrate student undersundi.^, of a total skills spiral. See 
attached. About Environment, etc 

It might feature not only the more formal skills assessments but 
reflect the work samples of experiences and exposures for the 
entire span of the science program. 

CONCLUSION 

The implementation of a program such as is described above is as 
successful as that which students, teachers, parents and 
community members have invested. There is a tendency to find 
new and innovative ways to expand its operation. From its 
inception, when single class members needed to share the simplest 
of tools and utensils for hands on, Mansfield students now abound 
in all the matenals they need. Indeed, the community is actively 
pursuing the addition of a new science laboratory to its educational 
facility. Lest we forget. The basics of renew, reuse and recycle will 
- prevail. 



Student Outreach 

To implement an effective program, it is mandatory, once staff is 
trained, that all students are exposed to the teaming and 
cooperative learning experiences generated by this set of program 
objectives. All teachers bring all students to a ventral location (or 
science experiences suited to that class’ needs on a schedule 
defined by the needs of teachers. At first, classroom teachers 
observe the model teacher and act as the teacher-helper, moung 
among the students to inquire, assist, and encourage effort 
Gradually the classroom teachers themselves facilitate the 
experience, with the science teacher-coordinatoi acting as the 
auxiliary teacher. 

One hundred percent teachers use the customized kits described 
previously Teachers might check out any additional materials 
from the science room, anything from a coffee can to a microscope. 

The involvement in science must be inclusive of all segments of the 
school population with especial attention to minority/female 
participants. 

Older children may be organized into a team of science 
technicians. These students volunteer free periods, under 
supervnsion. to organize, distribute inventory, take-down or set-up 
laboratory exp>enences. Their energ>' is invaluable to the program. 
Students themselves acquire skills and nurture interests as they 
perform basic laboratory tasks 

When there is a protracted period of time that school is in recess, 
there may be an opportunity to conduct a science camp. It might 
feature hands-on activities, with the intern that science is fun> The 
outreach for this activity should be schoolwide, albeit voluntary 
Older children act as meniors for the younger ones 

Program Assessment 

No program that has made successful transition from planning to 
execution can ignore program assessment. The discovery process 
alfords all students the opportunity to l>e literate m science That 
infers that the assessment must be sensitive to student needs, 
interests and a wide range of abilities 

A comprehensive plan for assessment includes (a) assessing 
content (b) assessing skills, and (c) assessing attitude 

There are several alternative assessments possible 

1 a student journal 

2 an open-ended assessment 

3 a teaming of students who work through a problem 

4 language-based paper/pened iissessment 

5 individual performance ol selected laboratory tasks 
Having an array of tools offer students of all abilities and talents 
the best opportunity thus far to express their knowledge base 

Keeping a portfolio of selected science experiences for major 
program coniiioneiiir. is both meaningful and conipreliensive in 



ABOUT ENVIRONMENTS 

Grade 1 Anything that supports the objectives covered in Untt 5. 
Our Home The Earth, Lessons 8-11. 

Grade 2 Anything on food chains in Unit 7, Environments from 
T216-T219 or the Opening Activity on T208, that 
defines the environment at school. 

Grade 3 Anything that supports the objectives m Unit 4, Mohe- 
Upofihe Earth, Lesson 3.T145-T151. 

Grade 4 T13, Unit 1 . Understanding Weather, objective about how 
the sun's energy is absorbed by the earth's surface, or 
The Water Cycle. 

Grade 5 T58. Oil Spill, Unit 1, The Waier Planet 

Graded Something from Unit 2, Renewable Resources, or T410- 
T416, Food Chains, Webs, Pyramtds, in Unit 8. 
Interactions in ecosystems or something from the JASON 
Project. 

ABOUT THE SCIENTIFIC PROCESS 

Grade 1 T80. classifying foods, from Unit 3, Your Senses. 

Grade 2 T22 1 . sampling a habttat. from Unit 7. Environments 

Grade 3 T158 or T164 Investigation 18. classifying rocks, from 
Unit 4, Makeup of the Earth. 

Grade 4 Something from classifying/extncating fossils. Unit 2 
The Changing Earth or from the trip to Franklin Mineral 
Museum excavation. 

Grade 5 T82, sampling of water, level of acidity/basicity from 
Unit 2, Conserving The Earth’s Resources 

Grade b T387. interaction of abiotic factors to create a physical 
environment or T431, testing of pH levels in water 
samples. Unit 8, Interactions in Ecosystems 

The World’s Oceans 

Unit 2 

Barbara O’Mara 

Feeder/Satellite 

Feeder Kit D McPhillips 

T46 Lib session or otherwise Sending salt, two plasm containers 
Send for eggs 24-hour notice, please 

T49 Available as a teacher demo Sending salt . cake pan Send to 
lab for hot plate, ice 

^752 Lib session 

T54 Am sending a model of wave action for you to demonstrate In 
grade 5. each student will mjike his/licr own 
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T55 Available. Suggest you bring siudents lo ihe lab to leach ihis 
one. as there is sand, pebbles, water here 

T56 Ocean globe is available See me 

T6l 6i 64 Lab session. 

T65 Fresh water aquanum in the lab. 

T67 Sending a poster you might be able to use There is a section 
of a video that you might want to use about underwater 
exploration. 

T70 Available for teams of two;* sending salt. cups, siirrers. pie 
-pans. 

T73 Pollution pictures and such are available in the lab as may be 
needed. 



SCIENCE ROOM NEEDS 



flexible plastic Mraws 


small clock tglow-in-dark hands) 


air pump wuh hose 


plastic bags, all sizes 


jigsaw puzzle (easy) 


plastic pail (small) 


flashlights 


Slinkys 


hammer 


aluminum toil 


plastic medicine dropj^rs 


balloons 


5-0 movie glasses 


hairbrush 


broom 


packets, unused seeds 


80 wooden pegs 


gloves 


sandpaper 


cone-shaped paper cups 


paraffin 


popsicle Slicks 


paper cups- 4 6r 6 oz 


Hot Wheels cars 


plastic straws 


clear plastic cups/glasses 


binoculars 


bottle opener 


him. sclf-dcveloping 


blindfolds 


birdseed 


no-wax floonng. 3-4 tiles 


steel wool 


simple periscope 


10 pr. old glasses, plastic lens 


sunglasses 


plastic spoons 


plastic plates 


needles 


plastic marganne mbs 



bag ol polling soil 


small ball 


food colonng 


coffee Stirrers 


marbles 


elcctncal tape 


tennis ball 


corks 


plastic tape red. yellow, green 


popcorn popper 


blender (plastic) 


simple telescope 


hot pbtes 


metal garbage can cover 


liquid deiergeni 


sponges 


small blocks wood (30) 


clear plastic bottles 


shoe boxes 


ck'*’ plastic boxes 


plastic soda boiUcs 


bell wire 


plastic buckets 


squeeze bottles 


penhghi 


plastic food containers 


squeeze spray boitles 


candles (small) 


plastic knives 


12 board lengths (10‘-18“) 


six-pack plastic nngs 


cake pans, foil 


painibmshes 


pie pa ns. foil 


frozen juice cans 


cookie iravs 


old photos, Mansfield fwsp. 


aquanum heater 


feathers 


garden trowels 


plastic pitcher 


teakettle 


stainless steel teaspoons 


rubber spatula 


cheesecloth 


candle holders 


Silly Putty 


globe 


round oatmeal boxes 


baby food jars 


yogurt cups 


plastic wrap 


chicken bones, clean, dry- 


waxed paper 


plastic measunng cups 


pieces of silk. wool, fur 


ball of sinng 


timers that show seconds 


cheesecloth 


six-pack plastic nngs 


garden box 


dip net 



CONTRIBUTED PAPERS 

THE IMPACT OF SPECIAL NEEDS STUDENTS ON TEACHERS 
IN THE RURAL AREAS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Helen E. Bandy and Wanda A.R. Boyer — Canada 
.ABSTRACT 

Teachers ... lack information concerning the range of special needs, and are often unaware of appropnate leaching lechniques. and suitably adapted 
cumculum maienals ... (B.C.T.F.. Partnerships for Inclusion. )992) 

The phtlosophical and practical difficulties of including children with special needs into rej^lar classrooms h.as beemne a worldvnde phenomenon 
In order to make adequate provisions for mral schools and develop relevant teacher education programs, this study was conducted to measure 
knowledge, aituude towards, and a willingness lo learn about children wuh special needs. 

The study found that the majonty of rural teachers in Bntish Columbia i>erceived that both their in-sersuce and pre-service education had 
inadequately prepared them lor the realities of inclusion. The teachers cited a high peaentage of children wuh specul needs ^ ' 

wide range ol disabiliiics. a grave concern regarding the lack ol support yrviees. and a (seacived inability to provide 
Repeatedly the icachers reported the implememauon of a variety ol individualized learning experiences 1 he . . { 

rccommendaiions lor teacher education 



INTRODUCTION 

Provincial policies have been developed to mandate inclusion 
which cause pedagogical and organizational problems for school 
personnel .. Teachers arc uncertain of how to teach 'special ncetis' 
siudents They lack information concerning the range of special 
needs, arc often unaware of appropriate teaching techniques 
CB C Teachers' Federation, 1002) 



The philosophical and practical difficulties of including children 
with special needs in regular classrooms has become a worldwide 
phenomenon. Two Canadian studies note that classroom icachers 
lack the confidence to develop appropruue individualized 
programs and believe they need more knowledge regiuding 
inclusicmary practices CB C Teachers Federation, 1002, Greater 
Victona Primary Teachers' Asscxiaiion, 1001) Both these surveys 
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explicitly idemilied inscrvicc needs and the necessity for more 
extensive collaboration with concerned prolessioiials. Extensive 
research indicates that althouj;h teachers express feelings of 
inadequacy about teaching students with disabilities they respond 
positively to inservice programming (Simpson & Myles, 1990; 
Thompson. 1992; Zeph. 1991) 

A question arising from the strongly corroborated need for 
inservice programming is the content of this professional 
development. Themes which resound throughout the literature 
(Cross & Frankcombe. 1994; DePaepe & Walega. 1990; Ellis 
Graves. 1990; Lewis & Doorlag, 1991; Thompson. 1992; Zeph. 
1991) are the need for instructional models, individual educational 
plans, specific classroom modifications, information processing 
and cognitive strategies, an improved teaching environment, 
accessing support services within the school district; and 
educational cooperation between districts 

In British Columbia the process of delivering professional 
development is complicated by the rural nature of the province. 
The population centres arc clustered in the Lower Mainland 
region, southern Vancouver Island and the Okanagan Valley. The 
rural areas are generally characterized by mountainous terrain and 
climatic extremes The problem of access to these rural schools 
becomes even more critical when inclusion of all pupils in schools 
IS mandatory' The Bntish Columbia Ruvul Comrms^ujn on Eiiucoaon; 
Summary Repon (1988) has addressed the issue of rural inequality 
in education, noting that many small schools in remote areas of the 
province “are located in relative isolation and operate with less 
than generous resources; and many students, teachers, parents, 
administrators, and trustees admit a sense of abandonment by 
central educational authorities" (1988, p. lb) 

When discussing the issues of rural schools the term “rural" is 
examined m at least three different w'ays according to Bealer. 
Willits 6i Kuvelski, 1965. 

1. ecological relating to place of residence with particular 
attention to population size, density and degree of isolation 

2. occupational - farming versus other occupations. 

3. sociocultural - differentiating between attitudes and behaviour 
in rural and urban communities. 

For the purpose of defining rural in B.C. and within this paper 
distance and degree of isolation are predominant features which 
must be considered. 

The issue of integrating children with special needs into these rural 
classrooms is of vital import to the preservice and beginning 
teacher as the majority of students who graduate and receive a 
Bachelor of Education degree at the three British Columbia 
universities will begin their teaching careers in snull rural schools 
(Bandy 6i Boyer, 1994) Therefore, in order to develop relevant 
teacher education programs, it is important to understand the 
attitudes, concerns and knowledge of rural teachers toward the 
inclusion of children with special needs in their classroom (Boyer 
6i Bandy, 1993). 

Purpose of the study 

The purpose of the study was to sur\'ey teachers in rural school 
districts to determine their knowledge and attitude towards the 
inclusion of children with special needs in their classrooms 
Secondly, the study identified rural teachers* knowledge of and 
ability to access resources m the school distnet and their individual 
schools The questions addressed in the study include. 

1 How do B C teachers, in rural schools, define students with 
special needs^ 

2 What training have rural teachers received at both the 
prescrvice and insen’ice level to prepare them to teach students 
w'lth special needs? 

3 How do teachers in rural B C perceive their effectiveness when 
integrating students witfi «^pc'cial needs? 



4 Do gender, grade level, or size of community make a difference 
to the level of satisfaction that teachers experience in their 
integration of special needs students? 

5 What support is available to assist the classroom teacher when 
integrating special needs students into their rural school? 

6 How do rural teachers assess the progress of special needs 
students in the regular classroom? 

7 Which resources and personnel have assisted the teachers the 
most with the inclusion of special needs students? 

8 What teaching strategies do teachers find the most effective for 
integrating special needs students? 

9. What recommendations could be made to rural school districts, 
the Ministry of Education, and Universities regarding the 
integration of students with special needs in rural schools? 

The study sample 

The sample for this study was mainly drawn from teachers 
currently employed in 29 districts classified by the Ministry of 
Education as rural/remoie. For the most part the sample was 
drawn from schools with staffs of between two and nine teachers. 

In a few cases, the sample came from other school districts where 
there were communities that were relatively remote within the 
district. The sample included 178 schools in 43 school distnets. 
Questionnaires were distributed to one. two or three teachers 
within each school depending upon the size of the school. A total 
of 337 questionnaires were distributed and 121 or 36%, returned 
completed questionnaires. 

Instrumentation 

The survey questionnaire was designed with 114 questions 
segmented into five parts: Present Employment and Personal Data, 
Students with Special Needs and the Degree of Preservice/Inservice 
Training, Support Services, Identification and Assessment, and 
Planning and Adjustment. The instrument was designed to 
incorporate the priorities identified by a pilot group of rural 
teachers and student teachers. The questionnaire was mailed to the 
identified teachers. 

Data analysis. All numeric data were transcribed to a computer 
spreadsheet for analysis. Frequency distributions and percentages 
were computed. Given the nature of the numeric data, only chb 
square tests of statistical significance were used to further explore the 
data. In some cases the ordinal scale was ueated as interval data wuh 
calculated means used for the purpose of rank ordering results. 

The open-ended responses of all participants were collated and 
have been used to illuminate the numeric data.. 

Cuneem for Ethics. All pariicipants were informed of the purposes 
of the survey. Participation was voluntary, all responses were 
anonymous, and no person has been identified by name in the 
report. 

FINDINGS 

There were 121 respondents who returned completed 
questionnaires. Remarks by the respondents showed they were 
extremely interested in participating in the study and the majority 
asked to receive a copy of the findings. 

Profile of the study group 

A profile of the respondents is displayed in Table 1. Of the 
participants 76% were female and 24% male. Table 1 shows the 
distribution broken down into primary and 
intermcdiate/secondary teachers with only two men at the primary 
level The ages of the respondents ranged from less than 25 years 
to ever 53 years with a median age of 40 years Teachers were 
asked how long they had been in the school district and in the 
school Twenty three percent of the teachers had been m the 
district for less than 3 years and 34% had been in the school for 
less than 3 years. Table 1 denotes the average stay in the district 
was H years and the average number of years in their present 
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school was 5 - 6 years. These results show that currently there is a 
relatively stable teaching population in the rural schools of Bntish 
Columbia. 



Tabic 1: Profile of the sample 



Item 


Pnmary 


Intermediate/ 

Secondary 


Disinbuiion by gender 


66 women 
2 men 


26 women 

27 men 


Average age 


41.5 years 


40 years 


Number of years employed m disinci 


7 7 years 


8 0 years 


Number of years in school 


5 1 years 


5.9 years 


Teaching cenificate 


Standard 


18 


2 


Professional 


50 


51 


Location of school 


Isolated 


5 


1 


Native village 


4 


4 


Community less than 500 


>0 


15 


Community less than 1000 


0 


15 


Community less than 5000 


14 


18 


Class Size (average) 


18 children 


22 children 


Number of special Needs m cla.>»i. ) 


3 ^[xrcial needs 


4 special needs 



Uverage 

Eighty three percent of the respondents held University degrees 
and a B C. Professional Teaching Certificate. The average class size 
was 18 students in primary grades and 22 students in the other 
grades The number of students with special needs ranged from I 
to 10 with an average of 3 - 4 special needs students in a class. 
Seventy of the respondents were teaching in communities with a 
population of less than 500. 

Research Question one: How do B C teachers, in rural schools, 
define students with special needs? 

Respondents were asked for their definition of students with 
special needs. Table 2 displays the definitions supplied by the 
teachers. Definitions used by 39 teachers were grouped as 
‘students who arc outside the normal range . they need lots of 
support, curriculum modifications, and special facilities, human 
resources involved*. The second most common grouping. 19 
teachers, was ‘students who are physically, socially, culturally, 
ethnically, educationally, intellectually below age level.. The 
vanous definitions of students with special needs as stated by the 
teachers were fairly consistent and similar to the guidelines offered 
by the Ministry of Education. There were some definitions that 
acknowledged “gifted” as special needs - A child who is far below or 
above (2/3 yrs) where most fcids would he - and again - differently 
abled, taicntcd/gi/tcd or physical, mer\toi\y unable to junction. Many 
definitions included comments about inappropriate behaviour. 
Some added comments further illustrate the teachers' 
understanding and altitude toward special needs students. One 
teacher discussed the issue of enabling the other students in the 
classroom, “a student with special needs is one who needs 
continuous support (so that) the other students (are able) to 
progress in a classroom situation'*. 

Many teachers mentioned behaviour problems as well as other 
special needs. 

Table 2: Rural Teachers' Definitions of Children 

with Special Needs 

, n 

Definition categories ^ j I ^ 

Students who arc outside the nonnal range . tlicy need lots of 
support, cur nc alum modifications, and special facilities, human 
resources involved. 

Students who arc physically, socially, culturally, ethnically, 
educationally, intellectually below age level I 

A child who IS far below or above(2/3 ♦ yrs) where most kids Nvoufd l>e 1 1 

Children who need extras in academics (Uaming dcsablcd ). modifying 
disruptivc/inappropnaic bchasiour. physical {heanng. vision) 7 



Students who are unable to learn (read/math/ihinkyproblem solve) or 
behave socially at normal level ^ 

l.E.P. . one on one help, or group of 2 or 3 children with similar needs 5 

Needing individual or specialized assistance beyond the expertise or time 
allotment of regular teacher ^ 

Differently abled. talented/gifted or physical, mentally unable to function 4 

learning Disabled, (visual/audio. perceptual problem.), motor deficit. 

ADHDH. behaviour problems, lacks school experience. 4 

learning is severely delayed -Mild mental handicap 3 

Extra encouragement, time on behaviour plan, teacher effort to become a 
responsible class member ^ 

Physically/menially unable to handle routines or direcnorcs without help 2 
Hyperactivity and Fetal Alcohol Syndrome ^ 

Conspicuous among peers in physical or social skills 2 

Emotional problems due to dysfunctional families I 

Dysfunctional. Feial Alcohol Syndrome, hyperactivity-emotional 
problems, lack of food ^ 

One teacher defined a student with special needs as: “someone 
who has behaviour problems or who is physically handicapped m 
such a way that it is not easy for him to learn in a regular 
classroom" while another teacher sa»d. ‘a child with severe 
behaviour problems ” 

The definitions reveal that the rural teachers are faced with a large 
diversity of special needs in iheir classrooms. 

Research Question two: What training have rural teachers received 
both preservice and inservice to prepare them to leach students 
with special needs? 

Teachers were asked to rate on a five point Likert scale their 
opinion of the adequacy of their preservice and inservice training 
in preparation for inclusion of various ciiegories of special needs. 
Mean scores were used to rank order the preservice and inservice 
components. The mean ratings listed in Table 3 reveal that rural 
teachers believed that both the preservice and inservice training for 
all categories were marginal at best. Teachers perceived that they 
had received slightly more preservice and inservice training for 
Reading Difficulties (mean 3.16 & 2.97) than for any other lypc of 
special needs. Also, teachers perceived that they had received the 
least preservice and inservice training about working with 
Toureiies Syndrome. In fact more than 86% of the respondents fell 
they had inadequate training boih preservice and inservice for 
Toureiies Syndrome and Autism. One area, identified by teachers 
in their definitions, of particular concern was severe behaviour 
problems. Yet the teachers fell that the preservice and inservice 
they received to work with these students was between marginal 
and inadequate (mean 3.52 & 3.27). Fetal Alcohol syndrome was 
also identified as a reality in many rural schools. Again the teachers 
indicated that, in their opinion they had received inadequate 
training (mean 4.24 & 3.95) about Fetal Alcohol syndrome and 
effects. 

Table 3: Perceived Adequacy of Preservice and Inservice 
training received by Teachers in Rural Areas in 
Preparing them to work with various categories of 
Special Needs 

(I Excellent. 2 Adequate. 3 Marsmal. 4 Itudequaie, 5 not ai all) 



Item 

Rating (1. . . 5) 


Prcservice training 
Mean Rank Order 


Inservice training 
Mean Rank Order 


Reading Difficulties 


3.16 


1 


2.97 


1 


Itchaviour Disorders 


3 52 


1 


1 27 


2 


Gifted 


3 18 


2 


3 37 


3 


Children at Rtsk 


1 59 


4 


341 


4 


Children wiih severe 
learning Dtsabilities 


195 


5 


3 62 


5 


Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 


4 24 


0 


1.95 


6 


Mental 1 landicaps (TMl 0 


4 12 


7 


4 16 


7 
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Heanng Impairmcnis 


4 27 


1 1 


4 24 


8 


Physical Hamlicjps 


4 03 


n 


4 26 


9 


Visual Impaired 


4.26 


10 


4.26 


10 


•Menial Handicaps (li.MlO 


4 18 


H 


4 28 


ll 


Pent Mal/Grand Mai 


4 30 


n 


431 


12 


Chronic Health Impiirmenis 


4 28 


» 2 


4 40 


13 


Autism 


4 49 


14 


4 50 


14 


Tou reties Syndrome 


4.64 


15 


401 


15 



According to these respondents the majority of programs did not 
adequately address the specific issues of the different types of 
special needs that teachers might encounter 

Another series of questions asked responden’iS to indicate on a five 
point scale whether they agreed or disagreed with statements about 
the types of preservice and inservice training they received. Table 4 
tabulates the responses by percentages. Teachers expressed no 
consistent responses as to whether their preservice and inservice 
sessions contained a “grab bag” of hands-on activities. 43% of the 
teachers agreed that any preservice training that they had received 
was predominantly theoretical, whereas only 27%» perceived that 
their inser\nce was mainly theoretical. Inser\'ice programs included 
both theoretical and practical information regarding special needs 
students according to 35% of the teachers while 34% disagreed 
More teachers perceived that their inservice had introduced them 
to a variety of materials (34%) than had their preservice (8%). The 
vast majority of respondents believed that neither their preservice 
(76%) nor their inservice (42%) had introduced them to a variety 
of materials. 

Further information in Table 4 reveals that teachers believed that 
they had received little or no instruction in curriculum and 
methodology for individual educational planning during their 
preservice education (62%). Fifty percent of the respondents felt 
that they need more inservice on instruction in curriculum and 
methodology /or individual educational planning. Fifiy two percent of 
the respondents had received inservice for working with special 
needs students less than once a year and only 21% received 
inservice twice a year. 

Table 4: Type of preservice and Inservice received by 
Teachers working in Rural Schools 



Strongly Strongly 



hem 


agi-cc 




Neutral 


disagree 




% 










% 


1 received a ‘grab bag" of 
hands-on strategics fi^r 


Prcservace 


47 


10 8 


27 1 


234 


28 


working with Students 
with Spcaal Needs 


Inservice 


07 


28 0 


25 7 


219 


17 1 


1 prcdommanily received 
iheorcucal information 


Prcservice 


14 8* 


28 7* 


22 2 


148 


194 


regarding Students with 
Spcaal Needs 


inservice 


05 


20 6 


31 8 


29 0 


12 1 


1 received a both iheorencal 


Pre service 


2 8 


168 


\<ih 


31 8 


29 


and practical information 
on Students with Special 


Inservice 


: 8 


32 7* 


29 Q 


20 6 


14 


Needs 














1 was introduced to a vaneiy 
of matcnals and activuies 


Preservue 


1 ^ 


0 S 


157 


29 0 


40 3 


10 work with Siudcnis wiih 
Special Needs 


Inservice 


4 7 


2^ 


24 3 


25 2 


108 


1 nerd more insi ruction m 
nirnculum and nuMhi’d- 


I'rcscrvite 


} * 


23 i 


lv4 


2 8 


5o 


ology (or ll’P’s 


lnser\’u.e 


44 2 * 


2S S 


21 2 


38 


i 8 


1 received mstrui-tion in 
curnculum and mcihod* 
ology for ir.Ps 


rreservice 


7 1 


138 


105 


20 6 


35 8 


1 receive in-service ai le.isi 
twice a year It'r working 
with Students with 


Inscrvkc 




12 1 


10 3 


15U 


52 3 



Special Necdi 



I receive m-^ervite less than Inservice 31 8 20 6 12 1 

once a year lor worhng »vuh 
Siudcnis with Special Nc«.2.' 

• indicates the highest percentages 



The general adaptability and inventiveness of rural teachers may 
account for several respondents mentioning that they tend to 
augment their training w'iih their own study and reading. One 
respondent stated that what she knows about children with special 
needs is “from Pro-D and workshops and the extra reading I did 
after University" Another respondent stated “1 have done reading 
on my own and figured out how to adapt my program, but I feel 
quite isolated”. 

Research Question three- How do teachers in rural B.C. perceive 
their effectiveness when integrating students with special needs? 

Respondents were asked to rate, on a five point Likert-U'pe scale, 
their success in meeting parental expectations and the needs of 
exceptional children. For the purpose of this report the categories 
have been condensed to three categones: (l)Excellem and very good. 
(2) Good, and (3) Moderate and Poor 



Table 5: Teachers’ Perceived Success at Integration and 
Meeting the Needs of Special Needs children 



Item 


Excellent^ 

v.good 

% 


Good 


Moderate/ 

Poor 

% 


Academic needs 


24.5 


23.6 


51.9 


Social needs 


34.9 


31.1 


33.9 


Emotional needs 


33.0 


32.1 


34.9 


Parental expectations 


34.0 


28.3 


37.7 


Benefits for Special Needs child 


30.4 


27.6 


41.9 


Benefits for the rest of the class 


18,1 


26.7 


55.3 



While 34.9% of the respondents felt that they had met the social 
In ds of the special needs students only 24.5% felt they had met 
the academic needs. Only 18.1% of the teachers perceived that the 
integration of special needs students into the regular classroom 
benefitted the rest of the class. One third of the teachers believed 
they were meeting the parental expectations for the special needs 
students and that these children did benefit from integration into 
the classroom (30 4%). 

Respondents were asked to rate their level of satisfaction with their 
ability to effectively integrate special needs children into their class 
as Very high. High, bAoderateiy High, Low and Very low. Only 18% 
of the teachers were satisfied with their inclusionary p.-actices 
whereas 43% were very dissatisfied with their ability to effectively 
integrate the students. As might be expected, upon further analysis 
it appeared that there was a correlation between the teachers 
success in meeting the needs of the students and their own level of 
satisfaction. Because of the small numbers the correlation could 
not be considered statistically significant However, each factor 
pro\nded a higher level of satisfaction for those who perceived they 
were meeting the needs of the special student successfully 
compared with those who felt unsuccessful. 

The teachers provided further comments that illustrated their 
feelings graphically One teacher stated that “I never feel that I am 
doing enough for those students’ and he perceived that he was 
only meeting their needs at a moderate level. Three other teachers 
whose level of satisfaction Nvas low stated “too many children, not 
enough support in the classroom" ; " for 2 years 1 had a student 
with apraxia who wa.s incapable of doing academic work. 1 feel my 
alicmpis at formulating an alternaiive program were inadequate", 
and “the students as well as 1 get frustrated because their needs are 
not being met" One teacher who perceived he was meeting the 
* needs of the children and lud a very high level of satisfaction 
cxplainetl that the ' involvement of all stakeholders - parents. 
District, School and studenLs Reasonable expectations for growth 
’ success ' was the key to success 
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Research Question four; Do gender, size of class, grade level, or 
size of community nuke a difference lo the level of satislaction that 
teachers expenence in their integration of special needs students? 



Table 6: Teacher level of satisfaction and factors that make a 
difference 



Factor 


High 

satisfaction 

% 


Moderate 

satisfaaion 

% 


lx)w 

satisfaction 

% 


P 


Gender male 


18.5 


18.5 


63 


027* 


female 


16.9 


46.1 


37.1 




Gass size <21 


23.1 


42.3 


34.6 


165 


>21 


125 


37.5 


50 




Grade level - pnmary 


27.4 


32.3 


40.3 


.012* 


intcrmediaic 


60 


46.0 


48.0 




Community size- 


isolated 


19.29 


35.08 


47/36 


768 


>500 


16 36 


45.45 


38.18 




Teacher assistant - 


available 


25.33 


44 0 


30.66 


016* 


seldom available 0 


42/86 


57.14 





The data presided by the previous questions were further studied 
with Chi-square analysis. Table 6 shows the analyses. There were 
statistically significant differences in level of satisfaction for three 
factors; gender, grade level and the availability of a teaching 
assistant. Gender did make a difference 63% of the men expressed 
a low level of satisfaction with their ability to integrate special 
needs students whereas only 37 1% of the females expressed a low 
level of satisfaction This result might be partially explained by the 
fact that only two men were teaching the primary grades and grade 
level also made a difference in level of satisfaction. While 27.4% of 
the primary teachers claimed a high level of satisfaction only 6% of 
the teachers of other grades were satisfied with their ability to 
effectively integrate special needs students. Perhaps at the primary 
level the social and emotional needs outweigh the academic needs 
and therefore the ability to integrate children into the classroom is 
more satisfying. 

Research Question five: What support is there available to assist 
the classroom teacher integrate special needs students into their 
rural school? 

Respondents were asked to state how often they had the assistance 
of support personnel in their classrooms. The categories for the 
five point scale were Daily, Regularly, Sometimes, Seldom, Never. For 
the purposes of reporting the categories were collapsed into (1) 
Daily, (2) Regularly and Sometimes, and. (3)Seldom and Never The 
results are outlined in Table 7 as frequency distributions by 
percentages. 

Teacher assistants were available to more than half the teachers on 
a daily basis. However, the respondents were not asked to relate 
whether the assistants were full or part tune. A few teachers 
mentioned that when teacher assistants were available they were 
untrained members of the community. One factor that was 
considered most important by the rural teachers and student 
teachers in the study conducted by Boyer 6r Bandy ( 1993) was that 
full time teacher assistants should be available for ’iow incident 
special needs students. Unfortunately, the present study did not 
address this issue. As might be expected a nurse, school 
psychologist, speech and language pathologist, and physiotherapist 
were not available on a daily basis in the rural schools. Over 50% 
of the teachers stated that these support personnel were seldom or 
never available to them, the only exception was the speech and 
language pathologist 

Table 7: Support Personnel Available to the Rural Teachers 



Availability of Support Personnel 


Daily 

% 


Regularly/ 

Sometimes 

% 


Seldom/ 

Never 

% 


Teacher assistant 


S3 4 


28 


18 2 


Nurse 


0 


31 0 


64 5 


School psychologist 


0 


34 2 


65 9 


Speech and langiugc paihologiM 


0 


SHO 


42 0 



Physiotherapist 


0 


22.5 


77.5 


t-hild and youth care workers 


2.6 


33 1 


63.2 


Homc/school coordinator 


5.4 


23.2 


71.5 


Learning assisunce teacher 


24.4 


53.8 


21,8 


Parent volunteers 


3.4 


39.3 


57.2 


Community volunteers 


0 


18.4 


81.6 



A learning assistance teacher was available daily or regularly for 
78% of the teachers though 21.8% seldom or never had a learning 
assistance teacher in their school. Also, the majority of teachers 
seldom or never had child and youth care workers (63.2%) or 
homc/school coordinators (7 1.5%) to support them 

One surpnstng result was the relatively few parent or community 
volunteers who were working in classrooms daily (3.4% and 0%). 
Forty six teachers did have parent volunteers in their classrooms 
regularly or sometimes. A low percentage of teachers had 
community volunteers in the classroom (18.4%) sometimes while 
81.6% seldom or never had them m their classrooms. A rural 
school is usually such an integral part of the community that it 
might be expected that many volunteers would be working on an 
individual basis with the special needs children. 

These results illustrate the low level of support personnel that arc 
available to rural teachers in British Columbia. Funding is an issue, 
particularly in small schools where the enrolment is low. The 
teachers’ frustrations can be easily understood when it is realized 
that these rural teachers are often without support from other 
professionals for their inclusionary' efforts. 

A District resource team was available in 73.7 % of the schools 
while a school based resource team was available in 70.2 % of the 
schools. 

The composition of the personnel that comprised the teams varied. 
In several cases the school based team included the principal or 
vicc-principal. the teacher, the learning assistance teacher and the 
teacher assistant. However, forty nine teachers slated there was no 
learning assistant regularly in the school and forty teachers 
indicated they only sometime.*^ or never had teacher assistants in 
the classroom. For these teachers the school based team did not 
existent. 

Respondents were asked to rank order the importance of six 
different responsibilities of the district and school based resource 
teams. Table 8 lists the responsibilities for each of the teams and 
the average rank ordering of the responsibilities. Ninety 
respondents completed the rank ordering for the district team and 
ninety three for the school based team. 

Teachers perceived that the most important responsibility for both 
district and school based teams was to ‘assist the teacher in 
establishing the most enabling environment for learning^ For the 
district team the second most raportant responsibility was to 
‘make suggestions to modify and adapt teaching style, activities and 
cumctLlum for individual pupils' w'hile for the school based team the 
second most important responsibility was to ‘provide 
recommendations for improving pupil’s instructional program*. 

Table 8: Teacher Perceptions of the Importance of Certain 
Responsibilities of Resource Teams 

Responsibilities Distnct Team 
mean ranking 

n-90 School Team 

mean ranking n»43 

1 0 assist ihc leather in cstablisliing 
ihc most enabling environment 
for learning 

To make suggestions to modify and 
adapt teaching style, aciivities and 
curnculum for individual pupils 

lo provide trconimendiUions for 
improving pupil s instructional 
program 
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2 61 I I ^0 1 

^09 1 2.79 2 

2 80 2 2 81 3 
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•.-I 

o ^ ■ 

ERIC V 



To sugftebl innovaUve siraiemci 1 Tr» “y 

for the varied U*amini» Myles (Yt 
children in ihe classroom 

To develop a repcnoire of conRici ) o 

managemern Mraiegics lo improve 
pupil imeracuon wuh adults and 
peers 

To help imet;raie related services' Ml 4 

speech, physiotherapy, occupational 

therapy 



3 21 4 

3 60 3 



4 42 6 



The teachers believed that the least important responsibility for the 
" district team was “to develop a repertoire of conflict management 
stroiegies to improve pupil inicronion wiih adults and peers" and for 
the school based team was to “help integrate related services: speech, 
physiotherapy, occupatumal therapy" 

On the whole teachers did not rank highly the development of a 
repertoire of conflict management strategies. Perhaps they 
distinguished between the in-class aspects of integration and the 
needs of the individual learner. 

Question sux. How do rural teachers assess the progress of special 
needs students in the regular classroom? 



Figure 1 . Techniques employed by rural teachers to assess the 
progress of exceptional children. 




Respondents were given a list of four assessment techniques and 
were asked whether they used the techniques (1) daily, (2) 
regularly, (3) sometimes, and (4) seldom. They were also asked to 
outline other techniques that they used regularly. Figure. I displays 
the results. 

Of the total number of respondents 1.7% indicated a daily use of 
checklists and 35.9% indicated that they seldom employed 
developmental checklists to assess individual student progress. 
Twelve percent indicated daily use of observation and routine 
record keeping while 54.6% employed these techniques regularly 
and 26. 1% sometimes. Conferences were cued by 16.8% as being a 
daily occurrence while 56.5% of the respondents cited classroom 
activity as an assessment tool used with regularity. Samples of 
student work were employed by 16.7% of the respondents on a 
daily basis while 68.3% regularly assessed student progress 
employing student work samples. The rural teachers profess the 
regular use of a variety of assessment strategies while closely 
monitoring the progress of the special needs pupils in their classes. 

Research Question seven; Which resources and personnel have 
assisted the teachers the most with the inclusion of special needs 
students? 

Respondents were provided with thirteen statements vvith which 
they were asked to strongly agree, agree, neutral, disagree and 
strongly disagree For purposes of analysis the five point scale was 
collapsed to three categories: (1) strongly agree and agree, (2) 
neutral, (3) disagree and strongly disagree. Table 10 displays the 
resp>onses by percentage distribution, means and rank ordering. 
Teachers strongly agreed with the statement that ^Other teachers 
have provided me with learning matenals aid resources to assist in 
plonning/or individual student needs". The suitement with which the 
teachers agreed the second most often was 'Other professionals have 
provided me with learning matenals and resources to assist in planning 
for individual student needs". The third ranking was given to the 
statement "My colleagues have modeled appropriate teaching 
strategies''. The low'est ranking was given to both statements about 
University/College instructors and resources, assisting the teachers 
with background knowledge and matenals. 



Table 9: The Resources that Teachers Identify as Available to Them for the Implementation of Integration in Their Classrooms 



Item 


Strongly 

agree/ 

agn:c 

% 


Neutral 


Disagree 

Strongly/ 

Disagree 

% 


Mean 


Rank 

Order 


Other teachers have provided me with learning maienats and re.M3urcei 
lo assist in planning for individual student needs 


62.3 


21.1 


156 


2 46 


1 


Other profcssioa-ils have provided me wuh learning matenals and resources 
to assist in planning for individual student needs 


54.1 


27.5 


18.3 


2.59 


2 


My colleagues have mcxicled appropnaie leaching strategies 


42.9 


29 9 


27 1 


2 87 


3 


My colleagues fuive provided guided supervision and sujipon fi^r me to 
learn new strategies 


.^8.9 


32.4 


28 7 


2.99 


4 


Ptstnet Resource t.entre has provided learning matenals and re^mrtes to 
assist m planning for individual student needs 


33 7 


29 9 


26 


3 22 


5 


School Res<Hirve jxTsonnel have provided guided '•vijKrvision and suppon 
f<tr me to learn new siraicgics 


24 3 


38 3 


37 4 


3 24 


6 


Parent involvemem has assiMcd me in suu.csslulK iniegraiing siudcnn- 
with Especial Needs 


27 5 


32 1 


40 4 


3 31 


7 


(’>istnct Resouiee jxrrsonnel have provided guided supervisum and suppon 
for me to learn new strategies 


220 


28 4 


49 5 


3 48 


8 


1 he Pisinci has provided addiiu'iul release time for me to observe 
leathers inicracimg with Students wiih s^xuial Seeds 


16 7 


22 2 


61 1 


3 89 


9 


\Uc Ministry of ! diuation has provided learning niaicnal-. and n soiines 
lo assist in planning lor individual student needs 


120 

, 233 


22 9 


65 1 


3 90 


10 
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Cummunny mvolveniem hasa^Mbted me in successfully inu-^raiin^ 

Students wuh Special Needs 

Universuy /College insiructors have provided me wiih background 
knowledge in assisting Students with Special Needs 

University/College Resource Centre has provided learning matenals and resources 
to assist in planning for individual student needs 



8 4 


23 1 


68 5 


4 08 


ll 


22.9 


25.7 


51.4 


4.18 


12 


4 6 


11 1 


84.2 


4.43 


13 



To further undersianid which resources and personnel have 
assisted the rural teachers the m.ost with their inclusionary efforts, 
respondents were asked to indicate the level of importance of ten 
items in helping them with their inclusionary practices The scale 
used was five points wuh (1) great amount. .(3) moderate amount 
(5) not at all. For purposes of comparing the level of importance 
the results are tabulated in Table 1 1 with means and rank order 
reported. Teachers perceived that the three most important items 
for them were: 

(1) a supportive school administration. 

(2) class size. 

C3) a good working relationship with the parents of children 
with Special Needs. 

It was noted earlier in this report that class size was one of the 
factors that made a significant difference m the level of satisfaction 
that teachers experienced with integrating special needs children in 
their classroom. Alexander Bandy (1^90) found that a 
supportive school administration was also a significant factor in the 
successful acclimatization of first year teachers into B.C. rural 
schools. 

Table 10: Degree of Importance of Several Items that Teachers 
Perceive would Assist them with Integration 

Item that would assist teacher Mean Rank order 

Supportive school administration 1.56 1 

Class size 1 .60 2 



A good working relationship with the parents 
of children with Special Needs 



1.61 



9 

10 



Appropriate modified cumcuUim matenals for 
the classroom 1 .99 

District in-scrvice 2.22 

Use of technology to assist students with 
Special Needs 2.29 

Resource documents that include examples of 
successful integration practices 2.52 

Release time to working with the 2.54 

teacher assistant 

Summer institutes 2 92 

Release time to work with the pupil s previous 3 31 

teacher 

It IS worth noting that teachers perceived that a good working 
relationship with the parents of children with Special Needs was 
important to them and yet the majority previously reported that 
there were seldom parent volunteers in their classrooms 

High on the teachers' list of important items were "Appropriate 
modified curriculum materials for the classroom" and "District in- 
service". Both these items have been previously noted as responses 
to other questions 

The rural teachers perceived that the three least important items to 
iissist them with inclusion were 

U) Release time to work with the teacher assistant 

(2) Summer institutes 

(3) Release time to work with the pupil s previous teacher 
However, the teachers rated all ten items as of great or moderate 
importance in assisting them. 

Research Question eight What teaching strategies do teachers lind 
the most effective for integrating S|x.*cial needs students? 



Respondents were asked to complete an open-ended question as to 
which leaching strategies they found effective when working with 
special needs pupils. Table 12 outlines the leaching strategies that 
teachers found the most effective when working wuh special needs 
children in their classrooms. 

The comments from the teachers reveal that teachers in rural B.C. 
are using many exemplary strategies for working with Special 
Needs children The large number of teachers that mentioned one- 
on-one instruction (30). good behaviour managemeni/established 
rouiines/consisiency (28). flexibility / innovation/ vaneiy/ open 
ended aciiviiies/role playing/use of manipulaiives / concrete 
experiences (26) are using stellar practices which successfully 
include students with special needs in their classrooms. However, 
the low level of satisfaction reported may result more from a lack 
of confidence than wuh their leaching ability. As noted in Table 
12. teachers described a wide range of strategies from specific 
programs (Whole language, Disiar, Reading Recovery. Phonics) to 
classroom management techniques (consistency, clear 
expectations, accurate assessment of needs) 

Table 11: Teaching Strategies Perceived as Effective with 
Special Needs Students 

Effective leaching strategics 



n=99 



30 

28 



individual alleniion/ working one on one/aitainablc tasks 

Good behaviour management/ established routines 
/ consisiency/behavior modification 

Flexibiliiy / innovation/ vaneiy/ open ended aciivuics/role playing 26 
/use of manipulativcs / concrete cxpenences 

Paiiencc/make use of humour/ developing a positive helping 24 

auiiude/ empowerment of siudeni/draw on student's 
strcngihs/canng 

Modification of class assignments and academic cumculum/ 21 

having choices/ more timc/reieach basic lessons 

Buddy reading^putnng student with more able student/ peer 21 

coaching 

Realistic expectations/ accurate assessment of needs and abilities/ 20 
objective based/accuraie record of progress 

Small groups/coopcralivc learning groups/ skills/muUi age grouping 19 

Structured environment/ Icssons/opiional strategics Cdisaission vs 19 
wntten tests) valuing oral work as well as wnuen/quiei working 
area/ time oiit/separate work space 

Fostenng understanding and support/ build self esteem/ personal 18 
rclationship/regularly praise and reward positive behaviour 

Whole language/strategies for improving reading level/lots of oral 1 5 
work/use o( a computer for student/ use of technology 

Parental support that is rcalisiic/parenial involvemeni/home -school 15 
communication/ team planning including parems/work with support 
system 

Assistant working with the student/ good rappon with T.A. 11 

Speak slowly and (irmly/ clear concise instructions/ repeal directions 7 
Routine charts and bullciin boards visual aids/ laptngs 6 

Pisiar/ Reading recovery program/wnnng siraiegics/ ^ 

wniers workshop 

1 alking wuh class about s^iecial needs studcnt/ciiss dusatssions 6 

Conflict rc.soliiuon skills for behavioiir/stralcgics 3 



Other strategics included. 

— make use of sharing lime 

— enlisting whole school in helping 

— learn story telling 
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— try to use all modalities/ learning styles 

— hook with a tape for reading 

— honesty - no hidden aj;cndas 

— problem solving team meeting 

— visual cueing 

— school based team going to insemce together 

— teacher release time to svork with student 

— ask for help if you need it 

— work with support system 

— teach the thought processes 

— School based team share responsibilities 

— more time to complete assignments 

— attention to all goal areas 

— give warning of changes that may disrupt a routine 

— training for paraprofessionals 

The teachers commented on curriculum modifications that they 
believe are necessary such as modification of class assignments, 
open ended activities, use of manipulatives, reteaching basic 
lessons The comments reflect an overwhelming feeling of canng 
teachers who want to build the students’ self-esteem, and create a 
supportive environment for all the children in their class. 

Teachers gave some further comments wdiich illustrate the vanety 
of situations in rural British Columbia 

“I am a rural pnmary teacher with 11 native students and 1 
non-native. 6 out of 12 of my students qualify for learning 
assistance and at least one requires professional counseling 
Our school has no L.A. teacher. Our "teachers’ assistants' are 
unqualified members of the community" 

and again 

“Our school is a 2 hour drive away from the school board 
office - resources are not at our fingertips. Our community 
has no library resources of any kind. Fetal alcohol effects or 
syndrome is common in our student population - I have no 
training for these 

My students often have a non-literate background and some 
parents are illiterate. My techniques for helping the students all 
revolve around building relationship with them as individuals. I 
find that unul 1 deal with self esteem and self discipline problems I 
cannot begin to tackle academic problems." 

Another teacher reported on the effect that students with 
behaviour problems have on the rest of the class and the need for 
adequate funding: 

“1 think normal kids get fed up waiting tor behaviour 
problems to subside. A lot of learning time is lost because of 
dealing with 1 or 2 or more behaviour problems. Some kids 
see the “problem" as always getting the attention and may 
over time resent that child". 

There should be. ."support for teachers (inservice) and 
materials all of which cost money Post secondary training 
should focus more on strategics" 

Only one teacher reported a definite negative attitude toward the 
inclusion of Special Needs children 

"The best hy far is special classrooms for. 
a) behaviour disturbed 
h) slow learners 

so that each group can he taught at a rale and approach 
suitable for them. Physically handicapped but otherwise 
capable students should he integrated into regular classes 
along with the aids they need to manage" 

0\K teacher felt that the small mral schools often can provide a 
safe supportive environment necessary* foi S(\:cial Needs children 
more easily than a large urban school 

“As our school is small, the staff works together with 
behaviour problems V\’e agree on consequences, discuss 
strategies, and all take a concerned part Thus classroom and 
playground behaviours are monitored consistently 



Discussion and Recommendations 

Within this paper we have examined the responses of rural 
teachers to the major question: How do you academically and 
emotionally, and educationally respond to students with special 
needs in your classroom? Historically, rural schools have 
accommodated many pupils with special needs However, in B.C. 
within recent years it has been mandated that all children have the 
right to be educated in the regular classroom. This new era has 
placed an extra burden on small schools with limited resource 
personnel Teachers are required to change their teaching 
repertoire to more adequately accommodate the whole range of 
learner needs. The multi-aged family grouping of rural schools 
may assist in the change process. 

Processes of change in the form of restructuring, reculturing, 
collaborating and the like are extremely imporunt things that 
professionals and policy makers need to understand and 
address. But attention to the change process should never be 
allowed to detract from or displace the paramount importance 
of change purpose and change substance - of what the change 
process is for! (Hargreaves, 1994, p.260). 

Rural teachers have acknowledged “change" as a means of 
promoting successsful inclusion for children with special needs. 
The important task now wmU be to “identify, assess and portray a 
range of restructuring models to create menus of choice for 
educators to adapt in their owm settings, rather than mandates of 
imposition with w'hich they must comply, whatever their 
circumstances ' (Hargreaves, 1994, p, 261) 

For the purposes of this paper, discussion and recommendation 
are organized by the overall ohjeciives of the study with 
recommendations outlined where applicable 

Question one: How do B C. teachers, in rural schools, define 
students with special needs? 

The rural teachers’ responses suggest that they are faced with a 
large diversity of special needs in their classrooms According to 
the respondents, positive productive inclusion is more likely to 
occur if: (1) there is administrative and personnel support and (2) 
all the children in the classrooms are permitted and not prevented 
from learning as a result of the inclusionary practices. 

Question two. What training have rural teachers received at both 
the preservice and inservice level to prepare them to teach students 
with special needs? 

This question brought to light that the respondents believed that 
neither prescrvice nor inservice expenences introduced them to 
materials and activities appropriate to educating children with 
special needs Both the BCTF and Cross & Frankcombe (1994) are 
presently compilings resource materials and activities for teachers to 
use with special needs students A focus for future district inservice 
could possibly be access to some of these materials. 

Furthermore, w'hen contemplating the issues of preservice and 
inservice education for rural teachers the characteristics of the 
teachers who work in the rural environment should be considered. 
Bandy & Gleadow (1980) found that teachers who came from a 
rural background were more inclined to teach in rural schools of 
British Columbia and to meet the needs of rural children and the 
community. Similarly. Storey (1992) found that 51.2% of the rural 
teachers came from a rural background. In 1977, Sher noted that 
"the best rural teachers arc the ones who are able to cope with 
sparcity, utilize comrriumty resources, invent curricular materials, 
and, above all, are oriented to teaching children rather than 
subjects' (p 287) Thus one prcservice/iiiservice option might be to 
identify and assist those who are less accustomed to the rural 
milieu 

Question three How do teachers in rural B C perceive their 
effectiveness when integrating students with special needs^ 

There was a strong correlation iK’tween teacher success in meeting 
‘the needs of the students and their owm level of )c^h satisfaction 
Harereaves (1994) recommends a ‘moving mosaic' with "hliirred 
- houndanes, overlapping categones and membership, and flexible. 
d>'n<imic landl responsive planning" (p 238) Teacher generated 
team planning and team teaching within rural schools, across 
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grades, across disincis may provide teachers wath the nexibiliiv. 
nsk-takini» and continuous improvement which arc an essential 
pan of a fulfilling professional life. 

Question four Do gender, grade level, or size of community make 
a difference to the level of satisfaction that teachers expenence in 
their integration of special needs students^ 

According to the responses to this question primary teachers 
claimed a higher level of satisfaction with their ability to effectively 
integrate students with special needs into their classes than did 
teachers at other grade levels. The question which anscs from these 
comments is how' to make the expenence of integrating children in 
the iow'er and upper intermediate grades more satisfying for 
teachers Shanng of strategies across gra'^le levels might stimulate 
open discussion and free teachers from entrenched patterns of 
behaviour when dealing with older students with special needs 
Perhaps the proliferation of monograph;* on special ‘tips and 
methods’ (Hill. 1993) can be shared across grades. The 'tips' could 
possibly stimulate positive results with students and positive 
attitudes among staff members Collegiality among rural teachers 
and rural communities can encourage debate, discussion, and 
development within and among many school distncis 

Question five: What support is available to assist the classroom 
teacher w’nen integrating special needs students into their rural 
school? 

The responses to this question highlighted the low- percentage of 
parent and community volunteers in the classroom Strategics for 
promoting, utilizing, and capitalizing on the varied knowledge and 
wisdom of community members can come in the form of varied 
innovations such as the active perpetuation of the Community 
school philosophy 

Question su‘ How do rural teachers assess the progress of special 
needs students in the regular classroom? 

.Assessment and monitoring of pupil progress were part of the rural 
teachers’ daily routine. However, teachers perceived an isolation 
from other professionals who could assist them with the 
identification and assessment of special needs pupils. To overcome 
this feeling of isolation is a challenge for all rural school districts. 
Distance and inaccessibility have long been the norm in British 
Columbia rural schools. With the advent of modem technology, it 
should be possible to implement some innovative networking 

Question seven Which resources and personnel have assisted the 
teachers the most with the inclusion of special needs students? 

The respondents perceived that other teachers and other 
professionals had helped them the most with their inclusionary 
practices. The data from this question reveal important 
considerations for inservice programs. The model of peer coaching 
appears to be a viable alternative for rural teachers. Teachers 
helping teachers is the basis of Goodlad’s A Place Called School It 
has long been recognized that mentorship is highly successful for 
not only increasing knowledge but also lor implementation of new 
teaching strategies (Showers. 1988). One aspect that was 
surprising, given the usual close relationship of rural schools and 
their communiues. was the lack of perceived community 
involvement with the successful integration of special needs 
students This is perhaps another resource that should be 
addressed by inservice programs 

Question eight. What teaching strategies do teachers find the most 
effective for integrating special needs students^ 

The response to this question is a celebration ol the knowledge, 
wisdom, and credibility of professionals in the rural schools of 
British Columbia Teachers are using stellar teaching strategics 
when integrating pupib w'lth special needs into their classrooms 
McTaggart U989) indicates that stellar accomplishments must be 
recognized if we are to support rather than undermine the 
confidence of teachers m B C 

Question nine What recommendations could he made to rural 
school districts, the Ministry o( Education, and Universities 
regarding the integration of students with special need.s in rural 
Schools^ 



Perhaps the most important role for school districts. Ministry' of 
Education and Universities is the disseminaiion of resource 
materials and the inauguration of a networking system within the 
rural community. 

CONCLUSION 

This study provides some glimpses into the world of rural teachers 
as they struggle with the inclusion of all children into their 
classrooms the diversity of the situations and the dedication of 
the teachers arc strengths in B C.’s rural educational scene. The 
present stable teacher population provides an excellent 
opportunity for school districts to implement long range programs 
.to assist teachers with their students. 

This study singularly discusses rural teachers' experiences making 
no comparisons with urban teachers Future research should be 
directed at a broader segment of the teaching profession However, 
given the unique, adaptable nature of the small rural schools and 
their dedicated teachers, it may be that these teachers are ideally 
situated to contribute to the overall knowledge about successful 
integration of children with special needs 
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TELEMATICS IN PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION 

Colin Boylan - Australia 
ABSTRACT 

The preparation of teachers to teach in rural New South Wales schools and Distance Education Centres (.DECs) has been included as pan of the pre- 
service program at Charles Stun University. This paper examines the content ol instruction, the use of teiemaiics equipment and the outcomes of the 
program as identified by pre-service pnmary and secondary students 



INTRODUCTION 

Preparing teachers for rural school appointments through 
including courses in their pre-service program that examine issues 
about rural lifestyles, community participation, and provide 
opportunities for multigrade and rural practice teaching 
experiences have been identified as an important teacher 
recruitment strategies for rural schools (Watson, et al, 1986; 
Smith-Davis, 1989; Cross and Murphy, 1990; Lull, 1992). One 
research outcome from these studies suggesis that when students 
are pro\nded with these components in their pre-service courses 
their preparedness to seek and/or accept a rural appointment is 
enhanced. 

Audio conferencing via radio has been used for teaching in 
distance education. The Schools of the Air have pioneered the use 
of interactive radio for tutorials in remote rural parts of Australia. 
With the increasing availability of microcomputers and linking of 
computers with each other, another communication channel has 
been added to the stauc print and interactive voice used in School 
of the Air broadcasts to deliver distance education to isolated 
students, known as telematics. Telematics-cr audiographic 
teleteaching (Barker, 1990) relies on connecting a number of 
remote sites simultaneously through using existing telephone lines. 

Teacher Education at Charles Sturt University 

Staff from the Rural Education Research and Teaching Unit within 
the Faculty of Education have developed a number of pre-service 
courses for elementary and secondary teachers which incorporate 
those attributes identified above. In particular students engage in 
theoretical and practical studies of. 

i) rural communities and the school-community relauonship; 

ii) roles and expectations of teachers in rural settings; 

iii) multigrade organisational and teaching strategies; 

iv) practice teaching experiences in small rural schools (Smith, 
1988). 

Charles Sturt University is a multi-campus university ser\’ing the 
teruary needs of students from inland New South Wale.s. Teacher 
education courses are offered on the Wagga Wagga campus and 
the Bathurst campus which are 300 kilometres apart. 

Technological Change and Rural Schools 

Over the past five years, significant changes in the possible modes 
of delivery of education into rural New South Wales schools have 
occurred. Development and improvement of communication 
technologies have brought rural st hools to the forefront of 
ctiucational provision Barker (1990) has categorised the range ol 
tele-communication distance education technologies used by 
schools into three types based on delivery mode. 

i) audiographic teleteaching. 

ii) satellite T\' teaching, and 

hi) iwo-way TV' instruction 



Barker (1990) and Boylan and Hemmings (1992) have analysed 
the relative strengths and weaknesses of each form of delivery and 
concluded that there is no one best method of delivery. Rather, 
they argued each approach may be the most appropriate for one 
group of schools given the range of financial, educational, and 
community based considerations that occur. 

In the New South Wales education system, communication 
technologies have been tnalled in clusters of rural schools since 
1990 (Metherell, 1989). The primary form of communications 
technolog)’ used has been telematics. 

The telematics distance education system involves the use of three 
components: 

i) ihe voice iinfe - 

a loud speaker conferencing telephone. At the beginning of 
each lesson the teacher dials the schools’ telematics classroom 
teleconferencing system numbers where her students are 
located, and establishes voice contact. Then she can talk to all 
students and they can respond to her, or to any other student in 
the extended classroom; 

ii) the computer link - 

a Macintosh computer running an electronic whiteboard 
software known as Electronic Classroom (Crago, 1993). Once 
the audio link is established, the teacher dials the other schools 
computers from her own computer and links them into the 
network where any action on her computer screen is mirrored 
at the other locations. She can also give control of the computer 
network to any other site have the students display their work 
to all connected sites; and 

iii) the document Iinfe - 

a facsimile machine. Botli the teacher and the students use the 
facsimile machine to send assignments, work programs or 
individual inquines to each other. 

Boylan (1992), Walker and Boylan (1992) and Squires and Sinclair 
(1993) have documented the impact of telematics on small rural 
central (K-12) schools in New South Wales. They have identified 
how teachers have modified teaching strategies, increased 
curriculum diversity and choice for students, and improved 
participation and retention of students to the end of secondary’ 
education (Year 12) 

In 1990 the New South Wales Department of School Education 
began trialling telematics in ten small rural K-12 schools divided 
into two clusters. The trial extended over three years and w’as 
subject to an external evaluation in 1992 In their evaluation 
report. Squires and Sinclair (1993) concluded that the telematics 
program wms a success Teachers, students, parents ,ind 
I ommiinity members were pleased with the provision, 
organisation, operation and outcomes of the telematics program 

Tw’o important policy decisions resulted from the evaluation were 
i) support for the continuation of telematics in the ten schools, and 
11 ) the extension of telematics into other clusters of tural st hools as 
p.irt of ihc normal range of delivery modes of education 
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Telematics in the Pre-Service Course 

These policy decisions sei the context and ihe challenge for teacher 
education staff at Charles Sturt University to examine their current 
practices in their rural educauon subjects. The major outcome of 
this examination was to incorporate an innovative component into 
the pre -service education courses w'here instruction on and about 
telematics together with providing opportunities for students to 
use the telematics between the two campuses was provided. 

This innovation represented the first systematic inclusion of 
telematics within any pre-service teacher education course in New 
South Wales. The program covered practical activities and 
reflective experiences that sought to develop student competence 
in and understanding of: 

0 the operation of the three components used in telematics; 

ii) the analysis of methods of planning, preparing and teaching via 
telematics; and 

iiOthe delivery of practical teaching sessions between students 
located on each campus. 

During the second semester of 1993, this program was 
implemented with 120 final year elemenury education students 
from both campuses. This program represented approximately one 
quarter of the content of the rural education subject being studied 
by these students. 

Student Reactions 

As part of this innovation, student responses were sought on: 

i) the operation of the equipment; 

ii) the strengths and weaknesses of the mode of delivery; and 

iii) their experiences of teaching via telematics. 

A questionnaire consisting of nine quesuons was administered to 
all students. Five questions sought likert scale responses to 
statements about the operation of the equipment, its importance in 
teaching, and the value of learning about telematics in their course 
of studies. The remaining four questions were free response items 
dealing with advantages/disadvantages of telematics, prior 
expenences with telematics, and suggestions for improvement of 
telematics teaching. A response rate of 59% was achieved (N *= 71). 

Overall, students responded to the telematics innovation very 
positively. For the majonty of students (100%, N = 71), this was 
their first exposure to telematics. Students were asked to respond 
to a series of items on the ease of operation of the equipment 
where 1 = very easy, 6 = very difficult. Responses to items 
concerning the operation of each component revealed that the 
voice link had a mean value of 1 64 (s.d = 0.96), the computer 
link’s mean value was 2.36 (s.d = 0 96) and the document link’s 
mean value was 2.52 (s.d = 1.39) Overall, these findings 
indicated that the technology was perceived to be easy to use. 

A senes of questions sought student perceptions of the degree of 
importance to their teacher education of 

i) verbal telecommunications between lecturing staff and 
students, and between students; and 

ii) computer based graphical communications 

A SIX point likert scale was used to record responses (I = not at all 
important, 6 = extremely important) In Table 1 student responses 
are presented The relative importance column was calculated by 
combining the three ‘important’ categories (values = 4, 5, 6) into 
one precentage figure 

TABLE 1: Student Responses 

liem Relative Mean 

Siandard 

lmpi.mancc (%^ Response 

IVviaiion 

• I isiemtiK h) lecturer 6^ 4 42 141 

• Ldkmr wuh oihor student 4 87 1 2*i 

o 




• Discussion with other students 



within my own group 


73 


4.57 


1.27 


Discussion with other students 
via telematics 


76 


4.70 


1.37 


Communication by text on computer 


82 


4.89 


1.20 


Communication by computer graphics 


89 


4.92 


0.97 



These results indicate that students valued the expenence of being 
engaged in live telecommunication links, especially where this 
gave them the opportunity to interact with students on the disunt 
campus by voice, by texi-on-screen, or by using graphics. 

Students were invited lo provide written comments on the 
advantages and disadvantages of telematics. 56 students (79%) 
provided many comments to these questions. 

A total of 86 comments dealt with the advantages of telematics. 
The more frequently listed comments identified by the students 
were categorised: 

• it is a good way of providing educ.ation for isolated students 
(26%) 

eg. ‘being able to provide students in rural areas opportunities to 
study a variety of subjects' ; 

• it improves communication between teacher and students 

( 20 %) 

eg. 'excellent form of communication ; 

• ii provides access to curriculum areas not locally available 
(14%) 

eg. ‘it offers a wide choice of suljects to students disadvantaged 
by distance'', and 

• it develops compuier/technology skills in the students (9%) 
eg. ‘become technolo^ literate students'. 

62 comments dealing with the disadvantages of telematics were 
identified by the students which included: 

• the lack of face to face contact with students being uught 
(40%) 

eg. ‘can't see the other person 'no eye contact, hard to control 
behaviour I 

• technical problems (18%) 

eg ‘telephone line dropping out' fax iinh problems ' ; 

• the preparation of lessons was time consuming (13%) 
eg ‘tahfs time (a lot) to prepare a lesson' ; and 

• the difiiculty in drawing accurately on the graphics tablet (10%0 
eg 'you need a lot of practice in order to draw competently on 

the Kurta Pad'. 

From these conrunents, it is evident that the pre-service teachers 
were able to sec the benefits of using telematics in rural schools to 
provide greater curriculum diversity, yet they were also aware of 
the additional demands (preparatory and technical) that using this 
form of deliver)' placed upon teachers 

Finally, students were asked to respond to two items that sought 
their overall reactions to telematics in their course. The first 
question sought their overall rating of telematics as a means of 
distance education delivery on a six point likert scale (1 = no 
potential, 6 = a lot of potential) The students’ mean rating was 
5 52 (s d =1 02). 86% o( the students stated that telematics had 
considerable potential The second question asked students to 
indicate the views on the appropriateness of the amount of class 
time spent on telematics (currently 10 hours) 59% of studems 
indicated that this amount of lime should be increased 38% 
indicated ii should remain as it is and 3 l‘X. indicated that less time 
should be spent on telematics 

These findings suggest that siudeiiis have found the inclusion of 
instruction on and praciue with telematics a worthwhile 
innovation in their rural education subieci 
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Future Plans 

The leadcher education staff have been encouraged by the 
response of the students and plan to make telematics an integral 
component of our rural education subjects. Further, plans to 
introduce telematics into our secondary pre-service program in 
1994 have commenced. A number of rural central schools within 
the regions served by Charles Sturt University are already part of 
telematics clusters. There is potential for students of the University 
to. 

• undertake practice teaching sessions in these schools, including 
the experience of delivering lessons telernatically to pupils m 
other schools in the cluster; and 

• using equipment at the University to deliver or participate in 
lessons which are part of the normal program offered across the 
telematics cluster. That is, the students will be able to 
participate without leaving the University campus. 
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RURAL SCHOOLING AND EDUCATIONAL DISADVANTAGE; A CASE STUDY 



Ellxabeih Hatton — Australia 
ABSTRACT 

"ducational dtsadvamage should not be uken for granted as an inevitable outcome of schooling for rural children. Schools need not furiciion ^ mere 
igcncics of social and cultural reproduction. Governments have recognised the fact of mral disadvantage througlv^licy, extra suff and social justice 
undine If for example, schools use funding and extra staff productively, outcomes might be more equitable. This paper is based on a year long 
tihnoeraphic study of a small pnmary school in northern New South Wales. Rural location, combined with factors such as Poveny and histoncally 
mtrenched racism, make the school a sue in which educational disadvantage is likely However. staB have the potential to address education^ 
disadvantage given the control they now exercise over educational decision-making under devolved structures and given t ^ t c k oo as av i 
extra staff and financial resources. The paper reports the relative success of the school in redressing disadvantage by identifying both current school 
level policies and practices which are aimed at social transformation as well as significant areas of oversight which are likely to undermine such 



efforts. 

Rural Schooling and Educational Disadvantage* A Case 
SiudyHenry (1989. p. 1) says ‘students m rural areas face serious 
problems in achieving equality of opportunity in education or 
employment’. Historically. Australian education has produced 
unequal outcomes for identifiable social groups Thus Connell 
(1990, p. 7) says there is a ‘mass of evidence to show that children 
of the disadvantaged get the worse deal from our education 
system, and that the children of the advantaged get the best deal’. 
However not all rural children arc educationally disadvantaged. 
Rural location is unlikely, on its own, to produce inequities of the 
kind typically cited in the literature on rural disadvantage. (See 
also Williams. 1987, p. XIX.) Where educauonal disadvantage is 
present, factors such as social class, gender and ethnicity may 
interact with regional location and educational structures to 
produce disadvantage 

li should not be taken for granted, however, that an inevitable 
outcome of schooling for disadvantaged rural children is 
educational disadvamage. Schools need not function as mere 
agencies of social and cultural reproduction Pnmary schooling, in 
pamcular, may he crucial in ensuring socially just outcomes For 
example, if schools can ensure rural students early literacy and 
numeracy skills are of a reasonable standard, students would 
perhaps, despite the limitations imposed by geography, be belter 
placed to complete secondary schooling and take advantage of 
leruary schooling Governments have recognised the fact of rural 
disadvantage through policy (see. for example, NSW Department 
of Education, 1989, Rural Schools Plan), the provision o( extra 
stafl (such as Aboriginal Education Assistants) and funding (for 
example. Isolated Schools) 



This paper is drawn from a year-long ethnographic study 1 of a 
small, rural, state primary school which examines, inter alia, how it 
functions to transform or reproduce existing social and cultural 
relations. The study is based in a town called Meiki.2 in northern 
New South Wales which has a population of 850 Aboriginal and 
non Aboriginal (mainly Anglo Australian) people. Aboriginal 
people originally lived out of town on a mission. The mission 
school closed in 1950 and those who were the first students group 
to attend Meiki school recall it as a frightening, traumatic event 
given their former apartheid-like isolation from non Aboriginal 
people. The communities remain divided. School personnel have 
to mediate tensions between them, as best they can, when they 
surface within the school. 

The community is impoverished. Approximately 75 per cent of the 
population is unemployed. However, amongst Aborigines the rate 
IS as high as 95 per cent. The town has not always been small and 
impoverished; it was once a thriving mining town. 3 There has, 
however, been no alternative local source of work for the 
community since the final shut-down of mining operations seven 
years ago 

Connell (1993, p. 1) claims that ‘children from poor lamilies arc 
generally speaking, the least successful by conventional measures 
and the hardest to teach by conventional methods’ However, in 
the context of devolved educauonal structures teachers should lx 
more al)le to take advantage of extra staff and of financial resources 
available to the school to redress educational disadvantage 4 This 
paper describes the more significant of Meiki’s programs5 and 
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c'^-aluaies ihe success of the school in educaiing lor social 
iransformaiion rather than social reproduction 

In what follows 1 (i) briefly describe the state context which has 
provided the school with freedom to respond to local problems 
and given them a planning framework in which their social justice 
initiatives are integrated; (ii) draw attention to the distinctive 
nature of Meiki, including \is eligibility lor social justice funding 
and extra resources; (iii) describe Meiki s school-based initiatives 
aimed at redressing educational disadvantage; (iv) evaluate the 
relative success of these initiatives in achieving social 
transformation; and, (v) indicate areas of oversight in the schools 
initiatives which potentially have socially reproductive 
consequences. The paper concludes by arguing that the socially 
reproductive consequences of entrenched racism and sexism need 
to be systematically addressed if the school’s achievements in 
educating students are not to be later undermined. 

THE STATE CONTEXT: DEVOLVED P1j\NNING 

In June 1989 the NSW Department of Education launched its 
schools renewal strategy (Scott, 1989), devolving planning to 
schools on the assumpuon that ’principals and their staff are in the 
best position to decide how to respond to the educational needs of 
their students’ (Scott, 1989, p.lO). Each school, within the 
'framework of overall departmental goals’, is required to develop 
its own Renewal Plan as the basis for its on-going program of 
school improvement and professional development (Scott, 1989, 
p. 10). The Renewal Plan, now known as the Strategic Plan, is ‘a 
simple document outlining a program of action for achieving the 
school’s agreed goals and priorities over five years . Devolved 
planning gives more power to NSW schools to plan appropriately 
for given contexts than they have previously had. 

Meiki lakes strategic planning seriously. It is a collegial, 
collaborative venture in which all staff, and some parents, 
participate. Strategic planning not only ensures that endeavours in 
the school are co-ordinated but also has the effect of ensuring staff 
commitment to the plans (Hatton. 1994). 

SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCHOOL 

Meiki was established in 1874. It is the only school in town and 
caters for 136 to 140 local children one third o! whom are 
Aboriginal. The school has an unenviable, stigmatised reputation 
w'hich seems lo be strongly connected to the fact of the Aboriginal 
|X)pulation. 

Meiki Primar)' School is classified as second least desirable type of 
location 10 which teachers can be transferred in NSW. U is a (P5) 
disadvantaged school, with a teaching staff of nine including a 
teaching principal who leaches Years 5/6. an advanced skill teacher 
(AST) who teaches Years 4/5, an executive teacher (ET) who 
teaches Years 2/3, two teachers who take the morning and 
afiemoon sessions of Year 1 and also perform other teaching tasks, 
a kindergarten teacher, an IM t,intellectually moderately 
handicapped) teacher who works in the morning with 8 students 
who iniegrate in regular classrooms each afternoon and an 
Aboriginal Education Resource Teacher (AERT) There is another 
teacher who comes to the school one day a week. There are also 
three aides, a Teacher Aide Special an Aboriginal Education 
Assistant (AEA) who works in closely with the AERT and a Pupil 
Parent Support aide (PPS) All stafl excejil the AEA and the 
principal arc (emale Both the AEA and the PPS aide are 
Aboriginal 

The AERTs position is an extra stall resource given to the school 
on a shoii-tcmi basis by the Department of School Education to 
assist in developing the liiera<.y skills ol Abongin.il students in K-2 
through the Aboriginal Early Language Development Program 
(AELDP) The AEA's position is also an extra state provided 
rc''Ource which recognises the special needs of ihi Aboriginal 
student population The PPS aide’s position is lunded by Priorilv 
hibool.s i undiiig which i.s 

^peu.ll liiiulmg lx*iausc tlics tomulcr wcic a stbool in need 

iT i.xira attenlic»n bei.uisi’ ol our low ,u liievciiiciit levels. I 



guess So they ... give us money to run special programs in the 
school to hopefully catch up the academic deficiencies in the 
school (Pnncipal). 

Currently, the PPS works wath Years 3, 4/5 and 5/6 for one hour a 
day and gives individual help to students with speech problems 

The racial divisions in the community contribute to complexities 
in school management Instead of simply relating to a one parent 
group 

in ... Meiki you’ve got an AECG [Aboriginal Education 
Consultative Group] and a P&C [Parents and Citizens 
Committee], and both of those tend to operate very 
independently of each other, so you need to work with both 
sets of committees ... And they’re both very sensitive. You 
need to be seen to be spending time with both groups, 
socialising, and getting on side with them (Principal). 

The school has a histor)* in which the quality of home-school 
relations vanes according to the preferences and style of the 
incumbent principal Relations with the Aboriginal community 
have not always been as productive as the/ currently are. Indeed, 
some previous regimes have virtually ignored the Aboriginal 
communiiy or have become frustrated by patterns of organisation 
used by Aboriginal people, including operating on 'Koorie lime’, 
and have given up on Aboriginal communiiy involvement. 

In addition to its base operating grant, the school has access to a 
number of sourct s of social justice funding. Currently the school 
receives the following ‘tied’ (to be spent as per submission) sources 
funding: (i) DEET funding under the Aboriginal Students Support 
Parent Awareness (ASSPA) program of $200 for each Aboriginal 
student in the school ($9(XX) per year); (ii) Priority School funding 
for a Pupil Parent Support (Aboriginal) teachers aide ($9000) ; 
and, (III) DSP funding (S12000). In addition, the school also 
benefits from non-tied Isolated Schools funding ($8 600). 

MEIKI’S INITIATIVES 
Homework Centre 

One of the characteristics of the schooi is a focus on both the 
academic and social needs of us students. The Homework Centre 
initiative typifies this The centre, funded through DEET under the 
Aboriginal Tutorial Assistance Scheme, is open to all students for 
two afternoons a week from 3.15 pm to 5. 15 pm The program is 
co-ordinated by a member of the Aboriginal community and some 
of Meiki’s staff are tutors This program, which is available to all 
students, involves a supervised play period, afternoon tea and 
individualised tutonng At the conclusion of the program, children 
are taken home by bus 

Discipline 

While discipline is not specifically linked to extra resources 
provided by the state or social justice funding, it is central lo what 
has been achieved in the school Successive pnncipals have viewed 
discipline as a significant problem wnthin the school and attempted 
to address the issue, however, their approaches either 
disempowered teachers by concentrating all disciplinarv' power in 
the principal or left teachers feeling ill-equipped 

[wiihcuil all the support mechanisms in hand, we didn't have 
our charu^, there wasn i a visible form that the kids could see 
but there wiis iiothine in black and white, like we have with 
our policy now and it was individual interpretation I guess 
as to whether you got a cross or whether you got a tick and 
there was vanations between teachers (AST).’ 

Concern about violence in the playground and the cost to leaching 
lime incurred by constant disciplinary infractions, together with 
the current primip.d's desire to empower teachers in matters o( 
discipline, motivated the school to readdress the issue of discipline 
in late 1992 The current policy was formulated in conjunction 
with staff, parents and students following a School Development 
Dav which w.is attended by parents and staff from the local high 
stbool The tlrafi policy w,i<. presentetl to die AECG ami the P(5cC 
btnli organe^aiions eiitlorsed ii > iniiodutlion into the school D>9T 
vv,!^^ die hr<^t lull ve.n >1 opei.iiion 
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The policy mvolv *»3 a ihree slop procedure: firsi. siudcnis receive 
an ‘on the run' warning; second, if necessary, ihe use of a 
classroom technique (e g removal to another seat); third, if the 
behaviour persists, the student gains a Teacher Record of 
Misdemeanour (TROM) entry which details the date, the name of 
the student, the category of misdemeanour and the teacher 
involved. Four escalating categories are employed with clearly 
delineated behaviours in each category. All children begin on Level 
A. The negative levels extend from Level B where children gain 5 
days of lunchtime detention and lose the right to gain positive 
awards which is reached by gaining five Category I TROM entries 
in a fortnight, to Level E where expulsion is the consequence 
which IS reached either by getting three Category I 
misdemeanours while on Level D or one Category 4. The positive 
levels are Bronze. Silver and Gold. Material and symbolic rewards 
are given as children progress upward. Each classroom charts 
students’ progress 

Literacy 

An over-riding objective of Meiki is to ensure high levels of 
numeracy and literacy amongst the students Given the 
economically depressed local area, the school believes that it is 
essential that the students are literate and numerate if they are to 
have a chance in life Literacy is the major area of concern since it 
IS argued that to do mathematics w'ell demands good literacy 
levels. 

A Reading Recovery program, based on the work of Mane Clay, is 
a major initiative in the school. Reading Recovery is an early 
intervention program delivered to Year 1 children after testing at 
the end of Kindergarten. Reading Recovery does not replace, but 
operates alongside, class programs. The idea is that children who 
are having difficulty in reading and writing have extra 
individualised assistance for half an hour a day for a maximum 
penod of twenty weeks. This brings them quickly to average levels 
of achievement. The morning Year 1 teacher and the IM teacher 
both coninbute to the Reading Recovery program in the school. 
During 1993. 18 of the Year 1 students benefited from it. Only one 
Aboriginal child is judged not to have progressed as well as he 
might and he now receives one-on c ;e assistance from the AEA 
and is currently judged to be making satisfactory progress. The 
level of commitment to the policy of early intervention is 
evidenced by all teachers forgoing some weekly classroom release 
time to assist financing the training of Reading Recovery 
specialists. 

Another key strategy utilised by the school is a concentration of 
resources which enables significant individual attention to every 
child’s language development in K-3 The school takes advantage 
of special extra staff resources available to it through the 
Department such as the AERT and the AEA, and extra staff 
resources available to it through social justice funding such as PPS 
aide to concentrate on leaching literacy. In the Kindergarten. Year 
1 and the Year 2/3 classes, there are no less than four staff working 
with students for an hour each day. Given the resultant pupil 
teacher ratio, there is ample opportunity daily for group language 
development through discussion, direct leaching and guided 
reading and for individual assistance with reading and writing. The 
school w'orks on the philosophy that successful early intervention 
prevents problems in later grades, so in Years 4/5 and 5/6. there is 
less assistance available, however, the PPS aide assists Year 4/5 
with language and Year 6/7 with mathematics for an hour a day. 

The coninbuiion made by the AERT and the AEA in K-3 is part of 
the Aboriginal Early Language Development Program (AELDP) 
These staff also participate in a variety of other activities beyond 
the literacy work described above all of which are aimed at 
ensuring that Ahonginal students achieve at levels commensurate 
with ihcir non-Aboriginal peers They have responsibility for 
ensuring that an Aboriginal perspective is brought to materials and 
resources used in language development For example, the AERT 
and the AEA recently organised members of the Aboriginal 
community to paint pages for a book to be used in Kindergarten to 
Year 2 about an important sacred sue in the area. Liaison with the 
Alx>riginal community is another crucial aspect of the AERT’s and 
(he* AEA’s role They lake examples of children's work into the 



community and encourage ihe pariicipaiion of parents and 
community members in the curriculum Finally, they work with 
teachers to foster awareness of the need to develop appropriate 
curnculum and pedagogy. 

EVALUATION OF MEIKI’S INITIATIVES 
Homework Centre 

While It is not possible to say whether this program makes a direct 
contribution to academic outcomes at Meiki, w'lder research 
evidence suggests this initiative is important and probably does. 
The evidence is that homework makes a difference in academic 
achievement (Suother, 1985; Toomey, 1985; Keith, 1992). There 
is also Australian evidence that school homework is typically not 
given to those students who would appear to stand in greatest 
need of it (Toomey, 1985, p 6). Meiki reverses this trend and 
makes conditions available for us students to successfully complete 
homework. 

Discipline 

The discipline policy is a shared commitment throughout the 
school. It appears to have brought an improvement in staff-student 
relations since its rules are clearly understood and consistently 
played out: 

Well 1 think the secret now is that we finally have an 
approach that we can use. We have a system whereas in the 
past there hasn't . anything in black and white like we have 
now. 

Interestingly, the AST aiinbuies the longevity of discipline iis an 
issue of concern in the school to inadequate policies rather than to 
essential characteristics of the students: 

I really don’t think the kids have been any worse or the kids 
are any worse now. It’s just that somebody's finally put a 
foundation in place that we've got something to work on 
CAST). 

Regular observations reveal classrooms in which on-task behaviour 
IS the norm rather than the exception. Rather than having their 
teaching interrupted, the teachers’ lessons flow unproblematically. 
This is a considerable achievement which maximises the chances 
of students gaining access to academic knowledge. (For a 
contrasting situation, see Nicklin Dent & Hatton, 1994.) Rough 
behaviour, including physical violence, still occurs in the 
playground, however, staff claim this is less frequent than it used 
to be. 

The material and symbolic awards attached to positive levels are 
obviously motivational In 1993, 100 children had moved upward 
from Level A to Bronze, a further 50 moved on to Silver while 
another 10 moved on to Gold. Placement on negative levels did 
not seem excessive. In 1993, 36 boys and 7 girls were on a 
negative level. One child per term reached Level D and was 
suspended for three days, no children reached Level E. 

Ethnicity did not seem to be significant. By the end of 1993. two 
thirds of the offenders were non Aboriginal and one third were 
Aboriginal; a figure consonant with enrolment percentages. There 
were, however, considerable male/female differences in infractions. 
Consider a breakdown of misdemeanours over one term. In Term 
1. 23 of the 24 Level B offenders w'ere male. Nine males and one 
female went from Level B to C. The one student who went to Level 
D was male. 

It is fair to say that the only part of staff student relations which 
appears to be unchanged by the policy is disrespectful male/female 
interactions. The staff think that children learn from their 
community that men are authority figures and women are not 
Hence males are respected, females are not. Female teachers 
therefore are given a much more difficult time than male teachers 
Male infractions occurring at five times the rate of female 
infractions pro\nde clear evidence of this trend 
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Literacy initiatives 

While Basic Skills lesis may be a problemaiic indtcaior of academic 
outcomes, they do provide a useful benchmark. Recent results 
indicate that academic performance in the school is improving 
The 1993 Year 6 results are the best achieved to date with a result 
that is .2% below the state average in Mathematics and .7% below 
the state average in Language. Three years ago Year 6 results were 
! 1% below the stale average. It is the Year 3 students results which 
are particularly interesting since this class is the first to have 
benefited from the Reading Recovery, the AELDP and the 
concentration of resources strategy. The Year 3 results are also 
promising with a result which is 3% above the state average in 
Mathematics and .2% above in Language. The school has not 
previously achieved results above the state average So despite the 
fact that Meiki’s students are amongst those whose academic 
results are usually poor and those w’ho are considered difficult to 
teach by conventional methods, these results provide some 
indication that the school is effectively working towards meeting 
the educational needs of its client group. Its effective use of social 
justice funding and state provided extra staff together with its 
capacity to plan in ways which both harnesses the support of 
teachers for policy and meets the educational needs of students, is 
central to its success. 

Significant Omissions: Gender and Race Relations 

While the school seems to be working effectively towards ensuring 
that students from Meiki are in the best position to lake advantage 
of secondary schooling, and tertiary education, two significant 
areas of oversight are evident It is possible that the failure to 
effectively implement a non-sexist policy or develop an anti-racist 
policy will later undermine their efforts. 

The school has a non-sexist policy, however, little is done to 
activate it. It is in the area of gender relations that the school is 
most overtly socially reproductive. The sexist behaviour of the 
community is taken as a fact of life that cannot be altered. The 
principal says, ‘The thing is, in working class communities such as 
this that the view towards women is not the best. I mean they 
don’t see women in the best light’ One teacher explained the oft- 
expressed desire of the local community to have more male 
teachers as an unproblematic, and understandable desire to have 
more authority figures in the school She said 'Oh yes, and you can 
understand why We li e. the female teachersl all try our hardest 
(laughter) hut Imen arel looked upon as authority figures and I 
think we need a few more authority figures ... Iwomenj don’t have 
that authority’ Similarly, a community member claimed that since 
some male parents make violent approaches to the school, a male, 
preferably a large male, is the only appropriate choice for a 
principal. Such violence is taken for granted and viewed as 
unchangeable. 

Certainly, the community seems to be structured in a way that 
makes u easier for male teachers to gain acceptance than for 
females The current principal won community respect by playing 
football There is. however, no sporting equivalent a female 
principal could join which would gam her access to most of the 
community The town boasts a small nine hole golf course, 
however, the principal says, 

you don’t get the general population involved in that I’d 
sav fonv or fifty people involved in u regularly That’d be U 
Whereas with the football, the people that aren’t playing, 
everyone else is there watching them play So you meet 
eveiyone that way 

Significantly, male/female differences in infractions under the 
discipline policy went unremarked while great relief was expressed 
when It appeared that Aboriginal students faired as well as non 
.Vhoriginal students Concern about having a policy which might 
he racist is of far greater concern than the unequal state of 
makVfenule relations. Yet the gender issue is of sufficient force that 
it shapcsdaily pupil/teacher interactions and moreover, important 
deci*^ions hor example, tlie female ET had been apprcviched by the 
Reitional Director to assess her interest in being the new principal 
bek're the current principal apfilied for the iK-iSiiion and she said 
Llndei normal circumsiames 1 niig.hl have saiil ves. but 1 (ell with 
ihai we had all female st.ifl - now 1 don i mean that because I'm 
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female I couldn’t be principal of the school. . . I don’t mean that at 
all. But if I’d had some male teachers on the staff and 1 had a 
guarantee of a male executive teacher. I would have considered it’. 

Even in daily encounters in the classroom, male students are 
demanding and receiving an undue proportion of teacher time. So. 
sexist gender relations are central in shaping daily life in Meiki. 
Moreover, by accepting sexist gender relations as immutable the 
staff is currently undermining its own policy which states that 
'through education, the staff of the school will encourage the 
children to challenge the essentially sexist structure of our society 
in order to widen options for all people’.^ It would therefore seem 
essential that teachers in Meiki consider this issue seriously. It is 
likely that stereotyped gender relations will later negatively affect 
Meiki’s students educational and career choices. 

There is no explicit anti-racist policy at Meiki. The school tends to 
adopt an ad hoc approach to teaching about racism rather than 
explicit anti-racist teaching despite the fact that the existence of an 
anti-racist state policy (NSW Department of School Education, 
1992). Racism is only addressed when there is an obvious need 
For example. Aboriginal students often give up participating in ^ 
Saturday sport as a result of the racism they encounter on the 
playing fields in the neighbouring town. As incidents like this 
occur the principal addresses racism in class. Given the racial 
divisions between the adult Aboriginal and non Aboriginal 
communiiie.s, the relegation of racism to ad hoc treatment seems 
unfonunate. Ad hoc treatment is unlikely to undo the prejudices 
people have because they have been socialised into a culture 
which stereotypes and devalues others’ (Pettman, 1986, p. 219). A 
more systematic attack on prejudice is needed, especially if 
Aboriginal students are to be equipped to deal with the racism they 
encounter within and beyond Meiki. Their ability to complete 
schooling, or to aspire to a future beyond unemployment, may be 
imperilled without active intervention by the school (Mclnemey, 
1991). 

CONCLUSION 

At the levels of policy, practice and educational outcomes, Meiki 
school has much of which to be proud It is obviously moving 
towards an education which is potentially socially transformative 
However, it needs to ask itself what it needs to do. in addition to 
ensuring adequate levels of literacy and numeracy, before its 
students can be considered well educated and before they lose the 
descriptor ‘disadvantaged’ Explicit anti-racist and anti-sexist 
teaching appear essential to enable, students to make the most o( 
the education with which they are being equipped 

ENDNOTES 

1 The school has been visited once or twice a week r ‘a rents, conimuniiy 
members and teachers have been inier\'iewed and regular classroom 
observations have been undertaken. 

2 1 he usual convention of employing pseudonyms is observed. 

3 There is no starker reminder o( the change in the town’s lonunes than 
that provided by the local cemeieiv’ Recent graves, w’lih ver>- few 
exceptions, are simply mounds of dm surrounded by a few stones to 
stake out the sue In the section where there are older graves, modest 
graves are frequently interspersed with expensive stone edifices. 

4 CM course, it cannot be taken (or granted that teachers in rural schools 
will know how best to act to lunher the interests ol their clientele given 
ihe relauveK inadequate preparation for mr.il leachitiK they receive in 
teacher education (see Meyenn ei al . 1^91. I umey and Wnghi. 1990. 
Watson ei al.. 19B6). 

*> Some programs, such as the Health and Nutntion days which are funded 
with DsP money, are unlikely to achieve much ol sigmlicancc in the 
shon term beyond ensuring students have occasional days on which 
they are well ted and have some knowledge ol what a healthy diet 
consists in 

0 Although the school does attempt to involve parents, many parents in 
Meiki have had unhappy expenences in schools and. despite the be.st 
cl Ions ol ihe siaff. (in d the school a ihieaiening environment 
7 Incoasistency in the application o( sanctions and rewards m disciplinars- 
poliues IS lecognised as one ol the most common dilliculiu-- in NsVV 
schools (Ns\S' Hepanmeni ol School 1 due. al ion. 1^9V p 2 6r 20) 

H 1 his policy IS noi mlerctued lo m.iimam anonymuv 
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NATURE OF EDUCATIONAL DISADVANTAGE IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS: A SOUTH 

AUSTRALIAN PERSPECTIVE 



David Craig — .Australia 



ABSTRACT 

The paper raises questions for siudenis in country areas in relation to panicipation. retention, achievement and post school options. The intention of 
the paper is to provide information and direction for funher action and debate at a school and systems level. Some key questions that will be 
addressed are. 

• What IS the nature of the educational disadvanuge confronting students in the country? 

• WTiat are the unacceptable differences in the educational outcomes of students in country schools? 

• V/hat social and economic issues are emerging which impact on student participation and achievement? 

• What can be done to address the educational disadvantage cxpencnced by country students? 

The paper was developed as a basis for consuluiion with school based suff. educational support services and parents. Results of the consultation 
will inform pnoniies and strategies for an action plan for country students in South Australia. The consultation process was completed in Apnl and 
the responses analysed in June. 

This paper is intended to provnde insights into the nature of the educational disadvantage expenenced by country students. In doing so it highli^is 
the difficulties many country students cxpenence m accessing and participating in a broad balanced curriculum and the curriculum reform which is 
necessary to address this excliLsion. 



INTRODUCTION 

In 1993 a task group was convened to develop an action plan as 
directed by objective 3 of the South Australian Education 
Department’s Three Year Plan which is "To achieve equality of 
opportunity and social justice for students". The task group who 
contributed to the wnting of this paper were: 



Kate Bajzik 
Margaret Beaglcy 
Barry Budenck 

David Craig (executive officer) 
Graham Davos 
Jennifer Emery' 

Mary Mansell 

Peter Muller 
Judi Quinn 

Susan Sweetrnan (convenor) 



Aboriginal Education 

Open Access College 

Eastern Area School 

Curriculum Division 

Western Area 

Curnculum Division 

Country Areas Program State 
Advisory (-.ommittce 

Pcnola High School 

Ceduna Area School 

Curnculum Division 



The task group agreed that the process for developing an action 
plan should compnse three elements- 



• preparing and distributing information about the educational 
experience of students living in the country as well as 
information about system support directed to country schooling 

• consulting with teachers, students, school councils, parent and 
community groups about priorities and strategies for an action 
plan for students living in the country 

• developing an action plan for distribution to schools and 
divisions in 1995. 

This paper represents achievement of the first step in the process 
of developing an action plan. 

While this paper focuses on identifying the differences in 
educational outcomes for students in country schools compared 
with their metropolitan peers, it is important to keep in mind the 
considerable benefits of living in the country and attending the 
local school. 

Perhaps the most problematic complication is that there is no 
shared understanding of precisely what the unacceptable 
differences in outcomes are for country students. Very little 
information is available from researchers or from educational 
monitoring which enable judgements to be made about if and how 
students in the country benefit less from schooling conipared with 
their metropolitan peers. 

This paper marks a starting point in understanding educational 
disadvaniage as it relates to students in country schools The task 
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group IS of ihe view ihai monitoring educational outcomes and 
research into related issues must be incorporated into an action 
plan so that future planning is based on a comprehensive 
information base 

EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE OF STUDENTS 
IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS 

It appears from the information available that generally students in 
country schools do less well than their metropolitan peers or than 
the student population as a whole. Preliminary information 
suggests the differences in achievement and post school education 
are significant. South Australian participation data currently 
confined to subject enrolment in years 11 and 12 suggests 
substantial differences in some subjects and similarities tn others. 

The task group, in presenting information about educational 
outcomes of country students recognises the positive aspects of 
living in and attending schools in the country. When asked 
students, parents and teachers readily identify a number of factors 
which contribute to an enhanced quality of life characteristic of 
living in the country. An investigation (unpublished) of the 
barriers to and facilitators of student participation and retention to 
year 12 in Country Areas Program (remote and isolated) schools 
reports the benefits of country’ schools as perceived by parents, 
students and teachers. 

• smaller schools and in many cases smaller classes contnbute to 
supportive educational and social relattonships between 
students and between teachers and students 

• teachers are often part of the local community participating in 
the town's recreational and service groups 

• parents have a strong commitment and sense of responsibility 
for the school which is often cvtdenccd in fund raising activities 
and grounds development 

• parents will often identify safely and lots of space as important 
for children growing up. 

EDUCATIONAL DISADVANTAGE 

In South Australia students identified as educationally 
disadvantaged are those whose educational outcomes compare 
unfavourably with the student population as a whole The benefits 
of schooling are usually described in terms of students* 
achievement in the South Australian Certificate of Education 
(SACE) and their post school destinations particularly employment 
and/or tertiary* study Indicators of the benefits of schooling are 
generally accepted as attendance, participation and retention. That 
is. if students have very low absence rates, actively engage in the 
required areas of study and complete a full secondary education 
(usually equated with completing the SACE) they are more Itkely 
to be successful and have more options for further study, training 
or employment 

Equal opportunity legislation and Education Department policies 
identify the following groups as disadvantaged; 

• girls 

• students from non English speaking backgrounds 

• Aboriginal students 

• Students with disabilities 

• students living in poverty. 

In recent years students living in geographically remote areas have 
also been identified How’ever. this has been done without any real 
examination of what disadvantage means for these students There 
has also been confusion about the group to whom the 
disadvantage refers, ie is u all country students or only those in 
geographically isolated and remote areas’ 

Educational disadvantage lor couiuiy’ students has traditionally 
been destrihed in terms ol provision or lack ol it rather than 
outcomes Teachers, parents and .students ute restneted access to 
O tional and other services .ts the major detnment experienced 
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by students in country schools. The more remote and isolated 
schools and students are. the less opportunity they have to access 
social, cultural and educational activities available to students in 
the metropolitan area 

Some information about achievement and the indicators of 
educational success is available about country students as a group 
However, until state wide information systems and plans for 
monitoring student achievement are implemented and data 
collected and analysed by group and gender, information about 
who benefits and does not benefit from schooling is unavailable at 
a system level. 

The next section of this paper describes information available 
about students in country schools in relation to participation, 
retention and achievement compared with their metropolitan 
counter parts. Much of the information has been drawn from small 
scale investigations and local studies funded by the Country Areas 
Program. 

PARTICIPATION 

For the purposes of this paper participation refers to student 
enrolment in the required areas of learning. The sources of 
information at a state level are limited to an unpublished repori 
from the Junior Secondary Review and Senior Secondary 
Assessment Board of South Australia (SSABSA) repwrts on SACE 
enrolments. Currently system wide data is not collected on 
participation in the primary years of schoobng, however, the issues 
emerging from reports on participation in secondary schooling 
have implications for the early years of schooling. 

As part of the junior Secondary Review information was collected 
about curriculum offered and time allocated to subjects tn schools 
with a secondary enrolment. Data for students attending Area 
schools was extracted in order to see whether any trends were 
apparent in relation to curriculum provision for students in 
country schools. 

The stgnificant differences between the subject emphases of Area 
schools compared to all schools are illustrated in the following 
table. Students in Area schools spend less time studying languages 
other than English (LOTE), music, drama, dance and more time 
studying agriculture, computing/keyboard, health and home 
economics compared with students in all schools. 

Table 1: Average time spent on subjects in Area schools 
compared with all schools 



Subject Percentage of time 



LOTI 


40% 


Masic 


33% 


L) rama/dance 


32% 


Agnculiural studies 


223% 


Lomputing/keyboard 


221% 


Healih 


172% 


Home economics 


125% 



■Sf^ura’ /unuir .Scconckiry Rf\’u*w, Interim Project Gnrup 199] 



Information from SSABSA about country students subject 
enrolment supports the findings of the Junior Secondary- Review 
At year 12 there are also marked differences between country and 
metropolitan student*;’ enrolment in publicly assessed and school 
assessed subjects The table below shows that in 1992 
approximately one third of students m tl\* country were enrolled 
in PES compared with just over half of the metropolitan students 



Table 2: Total number of subject enrolments in Year 12 PES 
and SAS courses 





PF.S* 


% 


SAS*' 


<X 


c ounirs’ siudcnLs 


7 Hot 


35 7‘K 


14 141 


04 ^ 


Metropolitan student^ 


25 60*^ 


55 (V) 


20 454 


44 4 



S<jur(c Srnii’r Saondurv Assessment RwrJ of .S<»ufh Australia. 



• I’l s tclets lo Puhlklv Lxamincd Suhiect.s 

• • rdets t.* Sv ho* ‘I Avst-sst’d suhir * 
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li appears there are marked dilferences in curriculum provision 
between country and metropohian secondary schools. However 
further investigation is required before judgements can be made. 
Reasons for differences in timetabling practices, curriculum 
offerings and subject enrolments need to be investigated 

The establishment of the Open Access College had as its central 
purpose the provision of R-12 courses through distance education 
which allows all students, particularly those in rural and remote 
areas, access to the full range of curnculum. 

Students are able to enrol with the Open Access College to take 
subjects not offered by the school. In theory this means students 
are not restricted in subject choice by the size of the school they 
attend. In practice it appears that resp.’>nscs to distance education 
vary. Information from Education Review Unit reports and from an 
investigation into factors influencing participation and retention in 
Country Areas Program schools suggests that the extent to which 
the potential of distance education is maximised is directly related 
to staff support. 

In some schools negative attitudes of staff corresponded with 
student and parent resistance to enrolling m courses delivered by 
distance education In others where appropriate facilities and 
management structures have been established and support is 
provided, parents, students and staff identified significant benefits 
for students In addition to successful participation and completion 
of courses, students and parents reported appreciation of the wider 
curnculum choice available and increased student confidence and 
independence as a result of acquiring a range of new skills and 
abilities. Students identified connections between these skills and 
their future education and employment opportunities. 

While there is no doubt room for improvement in distance 
education delivery, particularly the technology used and the skills 
of delivery teachers, the information available indicates that action 
is required in some schools to ensure students benefit from this 
method of participating in the curriculum. Currently distance 
education is used predominantly by students in senior secondary. 
However increasing numbers of primary school students are 
enroling in LOTE through the Open Access College. 

RETENTION 

At a system level the apparent retention rates are calculated for the 
state by comparing the number of students at year 12 with the 
number of year 8 students five years previously. While schools 
have the capacity to track individual student’s retention and are 
thereby able to calculate real retention rates, there is no 
mechanism at a system level to do this. This method produces 
retention data which is relatively ac irate for the total student 
population However it is considera .y less useful for looking at 
retention rates for groups of schools or groups of students. The 
method lakes no account of student transfers between schools nor 
of re-entry students. 



Table 3: Apparent retention rates to year 12 in South 

Australian government schools in 1992 





Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Metropolitan 


97.7 


103.2 


100.4 


Country 


61 8 


66 7 


64.2 


Total 


84.8 


90 1 


87.3 



Sourcf. /nformatu>n Manuxement Itclucotion Department 



The retention to year 12 of studenLs living in the country appears 
significantly lower than for students in the metropolnan area 
However it must be kept in mind that a number ol students living 
in the country leave the local school to complete their education in 
a metropolitan school or a school in a regional centre. If there was 
the capacity to collect information using home location rather than 
school location the differences may not be as great. What these 
figures do show is that significant numbers of students in the 
country leave their local schools before completing Year 12. 
Presumably a reasonable proportion complete (heir schoolmiz 
elsewhere. 



When comparing figures lor metropolitan and country school 
leavers provided by the Australian Bureau of Statistics (1991) 
census, it appears the school leaving rate is higher for metropolitan 
students; 1 1% of metropolitan students left school at age 15 years 
compared with 9.7% of country students. 

Clearly further work is required before we have an accurate picture 
of retention in country' schools and the reasons for students leaving 
their local schools. 

A small scale investigation funded by the Country Areas Program 
(CAP) which targets remote and isolated schools looked at 
retention of students in a group of schools on the west coast of 
Eyre Peninsula. (Girls in Rural Schooling. Education Department 
1993). The report claims that students from small primary schools 
who attend Area schools to complete their secondary education 
have lower retention rates than students who complete their 
primary schooling at an Area school. 

For these students the retention rates in the period 1980 to 1990 
were consistently less than 50%. It appears that retention to year 
12 for students from small, remote schools is a significant issue. 
The report suggests that matters relating to transition, induction, 
travel and living away from home require further investigation. 

Another study (unpublished) undertaken in six schools in the 
Murray Mallee region of the state asked students who had recently 
left school, their perceptions of what schooling in the country 
needs to offer students in order to prepare them for further study 
and/or work. This group of school leavers identified a number of 
areas for action including: 

• improve access to information and resources, and the 
opportunity to work independently with support when needed 

• provide better environments for academic excellence 

• improve information about up to date career options and 
guidance in choice of subjects to fulfil these career options 

• improve access to a wide range of subjects, whether it be 
through distance education or face to face leaching 

• appoint good teachers, teachers are an important part of a 
student’s life 

• encourage and expect students to continue their education after 
leaving school 

The task group considers some of the areas for action identified 
above are worth further invesugaiicn. In particular the provision of 
better environments for academic excellence. Anecdotal evidence 
suggests that in some schools, both metropolitan and country it is 
accepted that students do not strive to be successful and that the 
peer group acuvely works against student retention to year 12 and 
successful completion of SAGE. 

The Country Areas Program investigation into factors assisting and 
inhibiting student participation and retention in country schools 
reports that some teachers and parents described their school as 
having a culture of mediocrity. 

Further investigation is required particularly into the roles that 
school staffs, parents and students have in maintaining or changing 
such a culture. 

Questions that arise from this information are. 

What faaois contribute to students moving from countiy' schools 
to complete their secondary education? 

What impact docs the exodus at years 8. 10, and 11 have on the 
students remaining in the local schooP 

How wide spread is the culture of ninliocrity and whai action can 
be taken by school communities to address \0 

ACHIEVEMENT 

Until the plan for monitoring student achievement is implemcmed 
data available at a system level on student achievement is resiricicd 
to reports from SSABSA on srudents achievement m stage I and 2 
of the SACE. 
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For most subjects in SACE stage 2 there is httle difference in 
achievement between country and metropolitan students However 
there are some differences which the following tables demonstrate 



In maths and science subjects enrolment and attainment are 
generally lower for students in country schools. The following 
table shows mean scores in SACE stage 2 subjects in 1992. 



Table 4: SACE Sta ge 2 Maths C Maths II. Physics and Chemistry 

Subject Meiropoliun Country 

Male Female Male Female 





Mean Score 


Enrolment 


Mean Score 


Enrolment 


Mean Score 


Enrolment 


Mean Score 


Enrolment 


Maths I 


13.4 


1375 


13.9 


647 


11.8 


305 


12.6 


144 


Kialhs II 


13.3 


1359 


14.1 


641 


11.9 


304 


12.5 


143 


Physics 


12.8 


2301 


13.3 


1075 


11.0 


529 


12.0 


246 


Chemistry 


13.0 


1718 


13 1 


1113 


11.3 


416 


11.7 


289 



Source: Senior Secondary Assessment Board oj South Australia, J992 



Mean Score refers to the average subject achievement score. 

Girls achievement in each of the maths and science subjects is 
higher than that of boys, however the enrolments of girls in those 
subjects IS about half that of boys, Boys in country schools do less 
well than boys and girls in metropolitan schools. The difference in 
achievement between girls and boys in country schools is less 
marked. 

Further information is required to provide a comprehensive 
picture of students aspirations and post school destinations. It can 
probably be assumed that fewer girls choose maths and science 
subjects for reasons based on stereotypes of girls capabilities and 
aspirations. This information has implications for subject 
counsellors in senior secondary, maths and science teaching and 
career education courses across the R-12 range. 

Other information obtained from the Senior Secondary Assessment 
Board of South Australia, 1992 indicated a higher participation 
and achievement rates in gender stereotyped course options. This 
was particularly noticeable for boys in automotive maintenance 
and furniture construction. 

To what extent do students' subject choices reflect their post 
school aspirations? 

What strategies can be implemented to broaden girls and boys 
subject choices? 

POST SCHOOL DESTINATIONS 

The decline in the rural economy has had a significaiu impact on 
country students post school options Opportunities for 
employment for both girls and boys on farms and local businesses 
and ser\'ice industries are no longer guaranteed. 

The National Board of Employment Education and Training 
(1991) reported low participation rates of country students in 
further education and training and identified it as a major concern 

Table 5: Participation in TAPE and Higher Education by age 

group for South Australia (% of relevant age cohort) 

TAFE Higher education 

Age Metropolitan Non metropolitan Metropolitan Non metropolitan 

l-SiolQ 12 1 107 10'S OB 

20 to 24 10 7 2 0 13 7 0 0 

St'urrc Auwruiiun Bureau (»f Statisncs 

• Ihis uHc does r.oi nccessan!) teprescni ihe origins o( ihc sludcnis 
‘inelropoliian/non-meiropolitani ii mighi only represent iheir curreni locaiion 
while studying 

Further infornutioii is required IrtMii young people in ilie eounlty 
about what assists and inhibits their participation in further 
education and training The study. Girls in Rural Schooling fouml 
that the percentage of girls taking up further etlucaiion or iraminy 
as a post school option alter completing year 12 is the sann‘ 
whether schooling was completed at the local Area school or at a 
school in a regional centre However, girls who completed their 
imUu -uion locallv tended to select a narrenver choice of post school 




options. This study also revealed that out of a cohort of 44 
Aboriginal girls, in the year after leaving school only 14 (34%) 
were employed or panicipaiing in some form of further education 
and training. 

The following table provides information on 1992 Year 12 
students in government schools who applied, were given an offer, 
enrolled or deferred in 1993 courses at a higher educational 
institution. As a guide to interpreting this data, in 1992 28.8% of 
year 12 students were enrolled in country government schools and 
71.2% in metropolitan government schools. 



Tabic 6; SATAC applications, offers, enrolments and 
deferments 1992 for 1993 





Applications 


Offers 


Enrolments 


Deferments 


Country 


1937 24% 


1009 24.3% 


682 21.0% 


212 


39.7% 


Metropolitan 


6147 76% 


3139 75.7% 


2571 79.0% 


322 


60,3% 



Source: South Australian Tertuirv Admission Centre Sixteenth Annual Report 

to30 June, 1993 



In 1993, 16.7% of students in country government schools 
enrolled in a higher education institution compared with 23.5% in 
meiropoliian government schools. 

Information from the ABS (1991) indicates that in South Australia 
13% of metropolitan 15 to 25 year olds who are not in the 
workforce are unemployed compared with 20% in the country. It 
appears that employment opportunities for young people living in 
country areas are more restricted. 

Clearly more information is needed about country girls and boys 
post school destinations. 

To what extent are schools monitoring students pariieipaiion in 
further education, training and employment? 

What can be done at a school and system level to improve students 
opportunities for participating in higher education and training 
programs in country' areas? 

This bnef overview of educational outcomes for country student? 
raises more questions than it answers Curreni iiiiiiaiives for 
moniionng participation, achievement and retention will in future 
years provide the basis for more informed decision making. For 
the lime being however, we must carefully consider the data 
available along with information about the expenence of teachers, 
parents and students and make our best ludgemcms about action 
to be taken to improve schooling for all sludcnis in country- 
schools 

EMERGING ISSUES 

During the picparaiioii o( this inlorm.iiion paper a mini her of 
issues were raised in conversations with pnncipals. teachers and 
school support stall in Western and Eastern Areas The task group 
invites response to the lollowing issues, ideiuificaiioii of additional 
issues and coiiimeni on ilunr mipncl on teaching and learning in 
country schools 
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Staffing 

As mentioned in the introduction country South Australia is 
diverse making generalisations about characteristics of schools and 
schooling in the country almost impossible. The staffing profile of 
country schools is often raised by teachers, principals and parents 
as an issue related to disadvantage. 

Some schools in the country have relatively high staff turn over 
rates, a high proportion of teachers recently completing their 
training, a high proportion of contact teachers and difficulties 
employing temporary relieving teachers (TRT's). Management ‘ 
issues associated with these characteristics include induction 
programs, continuity of program development, school 
development planning and training and development 

However, there are country schools with very low staff turn over 
rates and training and development for teacher renewal is 
identified as a priority given the expectations of schools in relation 
to initiatives such as national statements and profiles, social justice 
and performance management. Teachers and principals and 
support staff also identify training and development as a prionty 
for pnndpals taking up their first appointment, teachers returning 
to work after relatively long periods of leave and teachers who 
have worked in small country schools for all or most of their 
careers. 

While the above issues arc not confined to country' schools, the 
provision of training and development is complicated by costs and 
time required to travel to district based or centrally provided 
programs Distance education technology has the potential lo 
overcome the constraints of distance and requires further 
investigati i and development. 

Changing Demography Of Country Towns 

The task group has been unable to gather data about social 
stratification in country towns. However principals and school 
support personnel report that particular towns appear to be 
attracting increasing numbers of families and students who qualify 
for school card. 

Over recent years relatively low cost housing has become available 
in these towns or on nearby farms and families are moving from 
the metropolitan or greater metropolitan area to take advantage of 
low rent, and an improved quality of life. In some towns new 
housing developments are being occupied by low income families. 
These changes impact on schools as the student population 
becomes more diverse. There are consequent issues for school 
staffs and school councils to address to ensure a cohesive school 
community and quality schooltng for all students. 

Over the last two or three years student transience has also been 
recognised as a .significant issue. Anecdotal evidicnce suggests that 



moving school more than once during a year has a significant 
impact on the educational outcomes of students. There are 
undoubtedly issues here for school management and organisation 
and for teachers’ programming and planning to minimise the 
negative impact of transience on student participation and 
achievement. 

Interagency Support 

Increasingly, schools in regional centres and larger country towns 
are finding they require departmental student services and the 
services of other agencies in their efforts to support students and 
their families. There are a number of difficulties associated with 
accessing support services. Most services are located in regional 
centres which in some cases are understaffed because positions can 
not be filled. Schools at some distance from regional centres often 
have to wait for scheduled visits from support personnel. 

Changing Employment Opportunities 

The reduction of employment options in country towns and on 
farms has been occurring steadily over the past few years. The 
impact of these changes are reported in terms of students’ and 
families feelings of anger, frustration and hopelessness as the 
traditional employment opportunities which for some students 
were guaranteed, no longer exist. Farms are sold, share farming is 
no longer viable, local businesses lay off staff or close altogether. 
There are implications for schools in relation to both supporting 
students as they come to grips with these changes and in the 
development of useful career counselling and work education 
programs. 

To what .extent are the social and economic issues identified above 
experienced across country areas and how are school communities 
'esponding^ 

What further issues are emerging which impact on country schools 
and how are .schools responding? 
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THE STUDENTS AT RISK PROGRAM (STAR) AND QUEENSLAND SECOND ARY SCHOOLS 
WITHIN THE PRIORITY COUNTRY AREAS PROGRAM (PCAP) 

Paul Loney — Australia 



Recent attention m social justice circles has centred on the 
educational issues associated with students subject to intersecting 
forms of disadvantage. The recent Ashenden and Milligan ’Revnew 
of Allocative Mechanisms for Commonwealth Equity funds tor 
Schools', highlights this in recommending that. 

Ways be found to target more accurately multiple or 
intersecting forms of disadvantage mtluding 

the intersection of poverty and NESB, and poverty and 
isolation; 

increasing allocatioiis to STAR; 

reviewing other ways of targeting students who sulfer 
multiple disadvantage - (p xii) 

This paper will briefly examine the coincidence of at-risk 
.secondary students in two geographitally isolated locati 'iis 



The Students at Risk and the Country Areas, General are both 
components of the National Equity Program for Schools (NEPS) 
They provide for Queensland government schools m 1Q94 for 
STAR. S817000 and for Country Areas (PCAP in Queensland) 
$30990(X). — See Table 1 

TABLE 1 

PCAP SCHOOLS DESIGNATED AS STAR SCHOOLS 1994 

FUNDS ALLOCATED 1994 

SCHOOL EDUCATION P(:APARLA FUNDS Al l .OCA I ED 
REGION 1^:^^ 

Collircsville Northern Northern 2C>25 

Rnveashoe Pcninsvila Northern 2024 

c.ookidwn Pcmrisuln Northern I 

253 
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Mciranbah 


Capncomia 


Central 


6717 


Lunnaniulla 


South Western 


South West 


2700 


St ucorge 


South Western 


South ’vvcist 


2700 


Tara 


S<iuth Western 


South West 


2700 


Charlevnllc SSC 


South Western 


South West 


1 073 


Hughenden 


North Western 


North West 


2400 


Longreach 


North Western 


North West 


1 600 


Wmton 


North Western 


North West 


1 600 



TOTAL 



STAR has ihe objective of identifying those students most at risk of 
not completing secondary school and encouraging :heir continued 
participation — to complete secondary schooling with sound 
educational attainment. PCAFs objective is to assist schoob and 
community groups to improve educational participation, learning 
outcomes and the personal development of students disadvantaged 
by restricted access to social, cultural and educational activities 
and services because of their geographic isolation. (Administrative 
Guidelines pp. 71,77). 

Program Administration in Queensland 

STAR 

Funds are allocated to tb^ eleven education regions on the basis of 
their Year 10 populatioi nd specific populations in schools with 
retention to Year 12 beiow the state average. See Map 1. Map 1 is 
Queensland Education Regions. Regions then decide which 
schools will be invited to make submissions for consideration by a 
regional STAR committee. There are 76 government STAR schools. 
Proformas for submissions and educational and financial 
accountability are provided to schools. Regionally approved STAR 
programs are then collated centrally to ensure they meet STAR 
objectives and ully financially. 

Accountability documents are held regionally Copies are 
forwarded to DEET in Canberra. In summary, the regional role is 
critical to the process. 

PCAP 

PCAP is managed intersystcmically in Queensland. Approximately 
91% of the states area is PCAP designated School community 
proposals are considered within the four PCAP Areas; Northern, 
South West. North West and Central See Map 2. Queensland 
PCAP Areas. 

So ihc challenge within STAR is for schools to decide on the 
criteria for targeting the students perceived to be at risk and then 
to make appropriate interventions to enable their successful 
compleuon of secondar)' schooling 

In PCAP schools apparent retention to Year 12 in 1993 was 56% 
compared with nonPCAP schools at 78% and schools Statewide at 
76% These figures are of course affected by factors including 
migration, iiiter-sector and inter-school transfers. Certain PCAP 
schools do not offer post-compulsory years and students may 
complete their schooling at non-PCAP schools thus boosting those 
schools' apparent retention rates (Taylor. 1993, 7, 8). In the case 
of PCAP schools then, retention is an important educational issue. 
It IS interesting to note that though PCAP schools are generally 
smaller than other schools - 163 students on average for PCAP 
schools with se< mdary offenngs compared with 696 lor non PCAP 
secondar>' schools - their comparative subject offerings are not so 
m.mlingiy contrasted at 36 9 and 46 5 subjects respectively. 
tTaylor. 1993. 7) One might surmise that most students could 
select an interesting combination of six subjects from 37 on offer at 
an average’ PO\P school 

Region«» usually decide that a certain school will be STAR ■ 
designated on the basis of Uual knowledge and .specific 
information about schools' retention levels Guidelines for 
proposals are provided and financial and educational 
accountability requirements outlined Schools must then consider 
hove to identify their at-risk students and decide if inter\'entions 
slundd be specifically lor those students m risk or involve some 
degree o( whole School change speiilic responses to these 
niift.lions arc examined in the scluxd studu '- below 



Two STAR/PCAP Schools 

St George has a population of about 2200 and is in a cotton 
growing area 524 kilometres south west of Brisbane, 195 
kilometres South of Roma. Its high school enrolment is 
approximately 240. 

Hughenden State School provides schooling to Year 12. The town’s 
population is similar to St George’s with about 1900 and is located 
1744 kilometres north west of Brisbane and 373km south west of 
Townsville in a wool, cattle and grain area. 

Table 2 outlines the schools’ levels of STAR funding in the last 
three years Both centres are shown on maps 1 and 2. 

TABLE 2 



STAR FUNDING 1992-1994 



SCHOOL 


1992 


1993 


1994 


Hughenden 


2799 


4700 


2400 


St George 


21604 


13000 


2700 



Teachers of St George High School outlined in their STAR proposal 
for 1993 ‘...low retention rates, very few female Aboriginal 
students are found in the senior school, the lack of valuing of 
education by many of the parents and problems of economic 
hardships’. A home-school liaison officer could contact families 
and encourage parental involvement, liaise concerning student 
problems and provide in class support for students at risk. The 
school felt an Aboriginal liaison officer could undertake home 
visits to Aboriginal families with a reasonable prospect of 
acceptance and trust. 

At St George reduced funding has meant that the home-school 
liaison officer (HSLO) is now employed for ten hours weekly. 
Attendance rates have improved through all absences being 
followed up with parents; absences have fallen from 15% to 10%. 
One of the factors in education not being highly valued is the local 
availability of quite good unskilled work opportunities. The school 
reports, ‘The mosi exciting pan is getting the officer to work with 
at-risk students in class as a tutor across all year levels. This 
panicularly relates to the school’s venical timetable which meets 
students’ differing styles and rates of learning. 

Students who would have leu arc staying on - the introduction in 
Years 1 1 and 12 of one day per week work experience has assisted 
here. Aboriginal girls are now completing their schooling 
Abonginal families who may have felt uncomforuible with teachers 
and administrators feel the HSLO is closer to them - an essential 
link between home and school St George's Aboriginal population 
ranges between 16% and 20% so building these partnership is 
cntical to students' success 

What is It that makes these students at risk’> 

A sense of isolation and a perception that St George is the 'wliole 
world' tend to make the challenge of stmnng to go on to further 
study, away from home, seem just too difficult. The immensity of a 
university in Brisbane, the complexity of urban transport systems 
can make it. ‘very scar)- leaving*. It is here that PCAP is able to 
complement the work of STAR for these students It helps, for 
example through the use of the PCAP bus. to introduce students to 
a wider world enhancing their valuing ol education and the 
possibilities it can unfold About the nineteen seat PCAP bus the- 
se hool says, ’We use it to see the world ' U is shared on a hall year 
each basis with Cunnamulla and certainly meets the need to 
broaden educational outcomes for students with limited resc-iurces 
The school notes that. 'Students come to realise that if thev h«ive 
insufficient skills they run the risk of having little or no 
emjiloyment ‘ 

What are the trends for senior students here? Retention is nsing At 
least 38 of the present 4S students in Year 10 are expected tr 
proceed to Yeai 1 1 The HSLO h.is clearly proved to be invaluable 
— 'blie has access to infornution and is seen to be a true member 
o( the lommuniiv' Because of this she provides a continuity of 
siip(x->u for the community's at risk students In 5t George which 
has a verv strong sense ol comnmnitv identity, this is panic ulniK 
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MAP 1 




MAP 2 








importani Teachers are valued but as members of a statewide 
or^amsaiion. ‘Teachers will never he locals' Clearly the HSLO is a 
cruical a^cm in developing genuine partnerships within the school 
community and enhancing outcomes for at nsk students 

In 1992 Hughenden State School used STAR funds wuih the aims 
of 

• better informing students ol their posi*school options, 
particularly tertiary study. 



• enhancing year 10 student's skills to encourage their 
continuation to Year 12. 

• enhanced workplace standard computer skills for all senior 
students. 

Again the school's recognition of the need to broaden students 
post-school horizons is seen in the use of funds lor educational 
experiences beyond Hughenden - in 1992 to several ternary 
institutions and employers in Townsville (Year 12) and a careers 
market in Charters Towers (.Year 10) 
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Ai Huj»henden the students are recognised as having high post- 
school risk potential. There is a high level of years 10 to 11 
retention yet the school sees the students having risks related to 
their geographic isolation; the students are less familiar ViTth the 
range of post-school employment and training possibilities. They 
may sec less relevance in their schooling and be motivationally at 
risk as they note people succeeding in local employment with 
limited schooling backgrounds. 

Hughenden offers ’a good range of subjects and has tracked the 18 
Year 12 leavers of 1992 Nine had stayed in Hughenden, two-three 
had gone to tertiary education. None was unemployed. 

For the future Hughenden intends to continue with its vocational 
excursions to Townsville with links to James Cook University, 
TAPE, the CES. Pimlico Sute High School, major employers such 
as K-Mart and the copper refiner)'. They intend to expand Years 1 1 
and 12 options with vocational modules and a curriculum which is 
very practical and oriented towards students futures . STAR funds 
can assist here in making the senior years attractive and 
appropriate to ability levels 

Interestingly the view of ‘escape’ being necessary for success is 
being questioned in Hughenden. While there is value in study or 
employment away for a period, the community needs the 
enrichment of us educated youth and the school is aware that 
there may be less local competition for employment. In the rural 
community there may be greater emphasis placed on one s 
personal background. Hughenden has 270 students. Their 
circumstances are known and understood by the school. Again the 
PCAP bus is seen to be of great importance, in providing bus 
transport 'we live and die with it.' Its role is strategic in achieving 
the school's aim of ’... getting kids successful results at the end of 
their schooling'. 

Before leaving these two case studies of schools hundreds of 
kilometres apart it is their similarities of concern for the best 
atuinmem and set of options for their students which stand out. 
Their approaches differ, while both seek to strengthen student’s 
understanding of the larger world beyond, they also respect and 
seek partnership with the local community In both, a positive 
conjunction of PCAP and STAR aims and resources occurs to meet 
the uniquely rural educational needs of students 

A STAR seminar (Townsville, 1993) identified issues which relate 
directly to these two case studies ParticipanLs noted that. 

♦ schools needed more than a one year period STAR-funded to 
alk'W them to achieve more, 
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* tliat program overlap e.g. PCAP. STAR, occurs because students 
may expenence multiple, intersecting disadvantage. 

Important STAR enteria included students’ home socio-economic 
status, schools' retentton rates and juvenile offending What 
contributes to our students being at-risk? Important factors include 
economic, motivation (appropriateness of the curriculum) early 
pregnancy, itinerancy, peer influences and family crisis. 

Teachers are highly skilled in identifying at-risk students and 
equally concerned about enabling students to complete their 
schooling with optimal outcomes Nationally. Country Areas 
Program (NATCAP) projects are being undertaken to enhance 
secondary schooling in geographically isolated areas. 
Approximately $9 million in the 1993-95 period has supponed an 
array of initiatives many of which are already proving highly 
successful in fields including curnculum development, distance 
careers and vocational education. In geographically isolated 
schools linkages between STAR and PCAP are already assisting in 
bringing about measurable improvements in students' completion 
of secondary schooling - w'ith enlarged post-school options and 
improved life chances 

Hughenden and St George schools show the links across PCAP and 
STAR and are overlapping of suppon for at-risk and geographically 
isolated students. There is an exciting challenge here to seek the 
synergies which come from shanng expertise to meet the needs of 
ail students. The Commonwealth encourages this more accurate 
targeting of students with intersecting disadvantage and these two 
brief studies signal imponant future directions. 
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CHARACTERISTICS ASSOCIATED WITH SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF 
POST-COMPULSORY SCHOOLING AND HIGHER EDUCATION IN RURAL VICTORIA 

D J Lloyd, J C Lloyd. V R Prain and K J Smith — Australia 
ABSTRACT 

I his protect has involved correlaimg the academic records of U I robe I nivcrsiiy. Bendigo siudenis who have graduated in minimum iime with their 
regional secondary colleges and studying those Colleges practices A senes ol interviews and analyses wa>> ased lo ideniilied a range ol praaitcs ih*it 
respondents belicv'e to be associated wiih succe.ssful completion of year twelve studies 

I he ni;hi ri-Ru.nal secondary- colki;cs intkided m ihc study rvpn-scm suca-ss(id insiimmms. a bai.rmcd mis o( snull. medium .md lar(;i- t olU-(;cs a 
Ci-oKtaphii spread throuRh ci-mral .trid northern Viclona. and Man- and pnvaie lolless’i' 

Hie suidv idenldics (hal the sucsessliil (.olleties h.ive dedisalcd stall, ineludine, key (leople in le.iden.ltip posiiions seho louts m a unilied svay on 
elk-ane umnsdknE about a realism ranKe ol' sub|ea ehoia-s and eareer options lor Miidenis I be udleKes have smiuured lareer cdueaiion courses 
lommcnunp in or bclorc years d and 10 whiib assist die mieyi-aiion ol work and raieer issues inio all uimuikim areas, and sirom: communii) 
supp(>n (or.'chool programs 

Hie lindinKsarc lonsidercd m <let.nl and .->re die sub|ui ol a senes ol reu'mmend.nions lor those involved sviih the provision ol rural seeondars 
edu(aii(>n 



AIMS OF THE STUDY 

Ihc obieaivf of the Country Arms National Component, to whit h 
this stiicl) IS a contribution, is to assist setoruinry sc hoids ami 
tomnniniiy groups to improve the edik.iiioiial participatum. 
learning ouitoines and peison.il (level('»pnu'nt ol student* 
(li'..nl\aiiiat’etl by rcsiruietl atces^ to soci.il. ciiliural aiul 
Q laiuMi.il aiiiviiies a*, a lesiili ol geogr.ipluc n.v'l.iiion 



ERIC 



The aim o\ this Component is to incre.ise I he number of studenus 
in pre‘'tnbecl tounlry area‘s eompleiing Year 12 ami to expand the 
etlucaiion.il (>pptQnunities available to them This component also 
aiiib tc'» improve levels of siudeiu achievement and to retlucc the 
mtitleiKc of geiidei bi.is in siudeni choice, panicul.irly among 
ciiKiem.‘> from low sot it'-ctononiK b.ickgrounds 

T Ills Mud; .iimetl u> idiTOilv I'u’ nu|or l.it afl ■tiing 

^ J 6 
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I Reiciuion rales and achievement levels of rural student 
proceeding from Year 10 through to year 12 
2. Student subject choices and the impact of these choices on 
retention to year 12 

3 The influence of school-based career education at Years 10 
and 1 1 on the career path aspiraiioas of students. 

4 Girls’ pamcipation rates to Year 12. 

As the data collection phase proceeded other factors emerged and 
these will be dealt with in the body of the report and in the 
recommendations. 

RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

The study involved selection of a range of regional secondary 
colleges from which students had progressed to university study 
and had. in high proportions, graduated in minimum lime. This 
phase of the study required analysis of the La Trobe University, 
Bendigo’s student record system and identification of groups of 
students from secondary colleges with higher than average 
progression rates since 1989. using programs developed for the 
purpose. 



Participating Schools 



Secondary College, locauon 


Enrolment 


Yr 12 enrolment 


Catchment 
radius, km 


Boon 


185 


40 


40 


Cohuna 


305 


40 


60 


Robin vale 


455 


48 


60 


Rochester 


540 


00 


40 


Sea Lake 


170 


19 


40 


Si. Joseph’s. Echuca 


500 


85 


70 


Swan Hill 


1175 


134 


00 


Wanganui Park. Sheppanon 


850 


118 


20 




Students attending the Colleges are drawn from a range of rural 
communities including those that are predominantly farming 
(cropping, dairy or honicullure.) rural service centres or a regional 
centre. Two centres are developing a tourism industry in 
conjunction with more traditional rural aciiviiics 

The Project used a qualitative method of analysis of transcribed 
interviews with staff, students and parents of the eight schools 
if’entified The design team chose to focus on a sample of schools 
of varying sires to establish a broader picture of relevant factors in 
the study School enrolments varied in the sample schools from 
1 70 students to over 1 100 



The project had a Design Team which was based at La Trobe 
University, Bendigo ami met on a regular basis from late 1992 
through most of 1993 

The research design consists of the following phases: a pilot study 
to refine the research methodology; and data collection from the 
other participant schools. 

Data were collected through interviews of administration staff, 
teachers, community personnel and students in eight Secondary 
Colleges in Northern Victoria from August to October, 1993. 

The Pilot Study 

One Secondary College was chosen for the pilot phase of the 
research program. The planning aspect of the project then 
proceeded as follows: 

a) Preparation and refinement of ’screening’ questionnaires to 
be administered to all students at Years 9 and 11. 

b) Preparation of a semi-structured interview format to be 
carried out with a representative selection of students 
selected from the screening questionnaire (available on 
request). 

Data Collection was carried out as follows: 

a) Initial screening of students. The questionnaire was 
administered by the Pnncipal of the school during the week 
prior to the interview phase. The questionnaire was designed 
to sort students initially according to the following 
categories. 

Intend to. leave not leave 

A supportive learning environment 3 3 

Non-supp>onive learning environment 3 3 

An attempt was made to select the 12 students on the basis of the 
above grid. In addition ’intuitive’ insights from teachers influenced 
the selection process. 

b) Students were interviewed using a semi-structured format. 
Interviews were tape-recorded. This process occupied 10-15 
minutes of each student’s time. 

c) Administrative staff, teachers and community personnel 
were also interviewed through a semi-structured procedure. 

d) All interviews were transcribed for analyses. 

Following the pilot phase of the research a teleconference was held 
with participants to that stage to evaluate the pilot study 
procedure. This involved the key members of the project team and 
the Principal and Deputy Principal of the pilot Secondary College. 

As a result of the evaluation u was decided to eliminate the initial 
screening phase for the main section of the project. This was seen 
to be too cumbersome to administer to all students in Years 9, 1 1 
and 12 and generally teachers could be relied on to select a 
balanced range of students for the interview phase. Also a slightly 
revised interview schedule was drawn up. 

The Study 

The mam section of the research project involved the following 
steps: 

- Administration of semi-structured interviews to 12 students 
(randomly selected but with gender balance) from each of the 
Years 9, 1 1 and 12 

- Interviews with the Principal. Deputy Principal, Careers teacher 
and two other teachers. 

- Interviews with two and sometimes three community members 
These wore usually people with a long-standing assocuiion 
with the school concerned (e g. School Council member) 

- All interviews were tape-recorded and transcribed. 

- Transcribed material was analysed according to the broad 
research questions identified as relevant in the Victorian rural 
context. 
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FINDINGS 

This siudy has idcniificd ihc follow’inj^ as inriporiani faciors in 
siudenis’ reicmion lo Year 12. 

♦ Parental and community support and extensive community 
participation in school activities 

♦ Effective school programs and structure in relation to career 
education, subject choices and subject delivery including 
distance education 

♦ Career education programs that were integrated into the 
curriculum from junior secondary level 

♦ Individualised expert career and subject counselling for 
students in terms of VCE course and subject selection and post- 
school goals 

♦ Effective pastoral and study skills support for students 

♦ Specific programs to address gender-stereotypical attitudes and 
’post-school goals of students 

♦ Generally smaller class sizes and intensive individualised 
support by teachers 

♦ Effective work experience programs where students had 
placements beyond the immediate environment 

The following barriers to participation and student retention to 
Year 12 were identified. 

♦ Economic hardship for rural communities 

♦ Restrictions on resources and subject provision in some schools 

♦ Community attitudes towards, and knowledge of, post-school 
options for students 

♦ Lack of positive role models for girls and Koori students within 
a local community 

The findings in both caregories are considered in more detail in the 
sections below. 

Facilitating Retention and Participation in Year 12 

This study has identified the following faciors as important in rural 
students’ retention to year 12 : 

Parental and Community Support 

School Programs and Structure in Relation to Career Education 
Student Work Expenence 

Parental anti Community Support 

All sludenL*; in the study acknowledged the crucial role of parenuil 
encouragemeni in the decision to complete year 12 As indicated 
elsewhere in this study, most parents perceived the necessity ol 
their children completing year 12 as an essential preparation for 
work and further study The majority of parents believed that there 
were minimal future v/ork prospects for their children in the local 
region All schools in the study had very strong community 
support for VCE programs, evidenced by the work of service clubs 
in career education, the strong support of local industries in work 
experience placements, and the support for curriculum innovation 
at the senior level of the school 

A strong positive community perception of the school linked with 
extensive community participation in all aspects of the schools 
operation were clearly of fundamental importance to efleciive 
student retention to Year 12 

5(hooI Programv ami Sirutfurc m Relanon to Career Education 
- Stalling Allocation for Career Education 

Schools varied in their allocation of staff and professional 
development support for career education from a full-time Cnreei 
Education Teacher in two schools to a school where a teacher 
coiidiKted c.areer Education as an add ii ion to a full teaching load 
boine schools had more than one staff member teaching career 
ediicatUMi courses In more than one sc ool there was an informal 
recognition that all staff teaching at senior level in the school had a 
major role lo play in advising and monitoring students in terms ol 
cmirsc punuess and caieer aclvut In sehends whete there was a 
.sul^stannal stall time allocation to c.ueer ediic.nion an iniensive. 
indivicliialisfcl career advice proces. lor siudenis was possible 
0 . w.K aJneved bv all ^•clKH*l^ in ilie study 

^ d''' 




• Role of Career Education Teacher 

Effective strategies to advise and support students in career and 
subject choices include the following; 

(1) Career teachers at some schools give all year 10 individual 
counselling in year 10, and two interviews with each student 
in VCE in both year 11 and 12. One career teacher asked 
each student in Year 1 1 to fomiulate at the start of the year a 
career plan and the steps to achieve it. This plan was later 
reviewed by the career teacher and each student. 

(2) Some schools run very intensive career programs in year 10 
with students expected to research possible career options 
and career pathways using the Job And Course Explorer 
program (JAC) and then organise mock planners for VCE in 
terms of appropriate subject choice, with follow up mock 
interviews with potential employers m the chosen career 
field. 

(3) Career teachers run evening career expos, career week 
programs, and organise for ex-students to talk to current 
students about their studies and the issues of living-away- 
from-home. 

(4) Special guest programs and speakers have been organised at 
several schools including Women Talk Work, and drama 
and musical programs onented to work issues, 

(5) All career teachers in the study had developed dedicated 
areas for the display of, and counselling on, career matters. 
These included career reference centres in the library, and 
classrooms permanently established with computer and 
other facilities for students. 

C6) Ail career teachers coordinate work experience although 
students are expected to initiate contact for placement 
themselves. Some career teachers are extremely enterprising 
in making sure that students are supported in matching their 
work experience interests to an appropriate context. 
Students in the participant schools have had work 
experience in the last five years in Darw'in, Canberra. 
Sydney, and Melbourne, as well as the major cities and town 
within the immediate region. 

(7) All career teachers in the study coordinate a career and work 
education program in Melbourne for year 1 1 or 12 students 
This program varies in length across schools from three days 
to tw'o wrecks The program includes visits to the Career 
Reference Centre, tertiary institutions, and various 
orientation activities One career teacher organises for 
groups of two or three current students to have a meal and 
sometimes attend classes with an ex-student who is studying 
in Melbourne 

(8'' Some career teachers liaised extensively with subject 
teachers in years 7-10 to ensure that the content in these 
subjects focused on possible career options related to this 
content 

in summary' there are a wide variety of activities involved in the 
organisation and delivery of effective work and career education 
As one career teacher commented. 

I'nfortunately the role of the careers teacher in most schools 
very much misunderstood A lot of my peers, and a lot of 
peers of other career teachers think that because you don’t 
teach much, you are not doing anything. They really have no 
idea of what you are doing The position does not get the 
recognition it ought . or the time it ought 

bthool programs m Relation to Career Ediuation 
- School I'rcgrams Years 7- 10 

To facilitate effective student retenticm at school including effective 
subject and career choices lor VCE all participant schexMs run a 
range of prograiiLs in these year levels F.flettive Strategic.*; include 
the lollowing 

(1 • Vertical Modular grouping of subjects in Years 7-10 Thi^ 
gives students practice in choosing from a wader range of 
subject choices and also lirst-hand experience ol these 
subjeetc 

1*!' t^ne School allcuaies a te.ichei ac a [lerconat tutor u» gtc'uij'i’' 
ol fix student’. I his teacher o a ke\ contaci jn-rsc-n 
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ihrou^houi 'he siudems* seconder/ schooling (years 7-12) 

This luior offers advice and support m pastoral, welfare, and 
subject matters, study skills, and career choice. As a result of 
this personalised program there is effective monitoring and 
support of students throughout their years in the school. 
Other schools run variations on this program wnth peer 
groups, home groups and welfare groups coordinated at 
different year levels. Clearly individual and subject teachers 
often play a crucial role in the formulation of students’ 
career aspirations. 

(3) Several schools had structured their year 9 -10 subject 
offerings in half-year modules to give students a broad 
experience of subjects on which to base VCE subject 
choices. Some schools have focused specifically on 
technology subjects in years 9-10 to encourage so-called 
“non-academic” students to pursue VCE study in this field. 
One school was offering Units 1 and 2 of VCE subjects to 
year 10 students to give these students a VCE sixth subject 
to strengthen their chances of tertiary entrance. 

(4) All schools ran intensive VCE subject-selection evenings, 
lunchtime discussions, and counselling sessions with parents 
and students to familiarise them with tertiary course 
prerequisites, and effective groupings of subject choices for 
VCE. In some schools all year 10 studet^ts are counselled 
individually about their subject and career choices. 

(5) To support Koori students in develc;ping and practising 
study skills one school developed a Kocn Homew'ork Centre 
which was run after school and staffed by teachers and the 
Koori educator. This was run in a hall for an hour after 
school with students bussed home afterwards. 

(6) One school had a formal policy of encouraging teachers in 
the presentation of their curnculum areas in years 9-10 to 
focus on the possible careers arising from expert knowledge 
in those curriculum areas. In year 10 at one school, for 
instance, all students in Science research a science career. 

(7) All schools ran a version of career education as an elective or 
compulsory Year 10 semester subject. This subject is usually 
tied to work experience of one or two weeks in Year 10, with 
a further work experience of one to two weeks in year 1 1. 

(8) Many of the schools in the project run stuC.y camps of up to 
a week for particular subjects or study skills in years 10 and 
11 . 

(9) One school has structured the coordination of VCE students 
around home groups rather than year levei coordinators to 
enable a more personalised approach to monitoring 
individual student progress. 

(10) In all schools Career teachers and VCE teachers had 
prepared information booklets to inform parents and 
students of subject choices in VCE. At one school the 
monthly newsletter was used to outline a range of study and 
organisational skills required for success at VCE level. 

- School Programs for VCE Students 

Many of the programs listed above continue through VCE studies 
with additional programs such as trips to Melbourne for up to two 
weeks for career education, with visits to metropolitan tertiary 
institutions and the Career Reference Centre as well' as orientation 
to urban life. 

- School Size and Class Size 

Many school staff, parents and students commented on the small 
size of the school and senior classes as a very important factor in 
effective retention of students to Year 12 Under these conditions u 
was easy to create and sustain a personalised, caring ethos within 
the school where students were given intensive individualised 
support m their subject choices as well as in their sxial. academic 
and personal development 

Sfudent Worfe Experience 

The perceptions of parents, students and Career education teachers 
indicated that work experience in years 10-12 was an important 
factor lor some students in encouraging them to complete year 12 
studies. For some it clarified career and subject choices by 
persuading or dissuading them to pursue a particular vexation 
For others u provided an additional motivation to continue study 



at school For a very small minority of students it persuaded them 
to leave school before the completion of year 12 in order to pursue 
full-time work. 

Barriers to Retention and Participation in Year 12 

Participants in the research project have identified the following 
interconnected barriers to retention and participation in Year 12; 

Provision of Programs and Resources 
Community Attitudes and Knowledge 
Economic Hardship 

Provision of Programs and Resources 
- VCE structure and subject requirements 

The VCE structure and work requirements have undergone a range 
of modifications from 1991 to 1993 \s1th a reduction in the range 
and scale of work assessed in some subjects. The majority of 
school staff believed that there was a sufficient range of subjects in 
the VCE, especially in relation to technology units such as 
Technological Design and Development, and Materials and 
Technology, to cater for students not suited to traditional academic 
subjects However, the structure and work requirements were 
perceived by r. small proportion of teachers in the project as not 
suitable for all senior secondary students, especially those with an 
orientation to more practical problem-solving. One senior 
administrator from a school claimed. 

Some kids have tremendous aptitude in certain areas which 
VCE does not cater for despite the fact that the Ministry says 
you can modify your courses... Kids were dropping out in the 
first six months because they knew they had failed a unit and 
even though the practical side of their subjects was brilliant, 
they are just not suited to writing things down and keeping a 
journal and things like that. 

- Cutbacks to Career and Vocational Education Provision. 

Nearly all the schools studied in the research project have been 
affected by the proposed and actual reductions to school funding, 
with subsequent cuts to the monies allocated to career education 
programs, staffing, excursions to Melbourne and provincial centres 
and provision of relief teachers. Many of the programs reported in 
this study will have their future implementation significantly 
modified by these cutbacks. One school which currently has a full- 
time career education teacher is currently reviewing this allocation 
with the possibility of the position being given half the present 
weighting. Generally schools perceive vocational education as a 
lower priority than the nominated national curriculum .areas. 

- Number of Subject Offerings in Smaller Schools. 

While most school administrators and teachers in the study 
believed that the majority of student subject requirements at VCE 
level were being met by current provision, one administrator 
sjpeculated that there might be advantages in the development of a 
local VCE college of 300 students in terms of broader subject 
choice and facilities for students in the region 

Community Attitudes and Knowledge 

- Community Culture and Values 

Teachers and administrators at more than one school believed that 
the traditional culture in the town with its heavy emphasis on 
sport and a social life for teenagers was a barrier in some cases to 
successful participation in VCE. As one administrator commented: 

Our kids here have to make the commitment to give up sport if 
they are going to be successful It’s not just the sport, but rather all 
the injuries and the travelling 

• Koon Students and Role Models 

Teachers and Koori educators reported that a significant problem 
in terms of the retention of Koon students to year 1 2 was the lack 
of positive role models of successful students at this level A school 
w’lth a Koon population of over seventy students h.ul difficulty 
retaining Koori students into VCE because such a provvession w.u; 
not seen as routine lor these students 
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- Lack of Local Models of Career Diversity 

Many staff acknowledged the problem liiat effective retention to 
year 12 often required students to have clear pwst-school goals in 
terms of career choice. However, many students were limited by 
their lack of first-hand experience of career options or their sense 
of community exp>ecutions As one teacher put it: 

Most middle class professional people in the town are 
unfamiliar with the trade area, would not know what a tram 
dnver does, never seen one in action. In many ways we are 
dealing with abstract tertiary courses, where they (the 
students) don't really know where they are leading, and we 
have had in the past this huge group of teachers going 
through and accountants. Because they know that those 
professions exist, and they know what they are like. But kids 
in the country really miss out in a wider range of newer 
professions, newer careers. 

This narrowness of potential career options was seen as indicative 
of the general problems that faced all rural students in their 
participation in VCE. Agricultural and horticultural communities, 
especially at this time of economic recession and the withdrawal of 
services to larger towns and cities, provided limited local models of 
career diversity. This had a subsequent effect of tending to restrict 
students’ retention to year 12 through an absence of clearly defined 
px>st-school goals. 

- Economic Hardship 

This study confirms the findings by Sheed and Lloyd (1990) that 
the costs associated with student retention to Year 12 and with 
transfer to tertiary or further study were a very significant barrier 
to some students’ participation. School staff reported that this was 
a factor in non-retention of students in all the participant schools. 

Factors Affecting Girls’ Subject and Career Choices in Upper 
Secondary School 

This section reports on the factors relating to girls' choice ol 
subjects in the senior secondary years in rural areas and the 
relationship of these choices to a range of school and community 
issues impinging on future career options. 

The study has identified the follow-ing factors as central to the 
subjects choice/carecr option process for girls 

Specific Programs for Girls 

Career Awareness Piograms in School 

The Role of the Careers Counsellor 

Careers Rooms 

Work Experience Programs 

Career and Work Opportunities in the Community 

Attitude of Parents and Community Members 

Spn ific Programs for Girh. 

Half the schools in the study ran specific Career Awareness 
Programs oriented to girls and to non-traditional career and school 
sub|ect choices One school, for example, ran a series cl girls-only 
seminars in year 10 and 1 1 with female presenters representing a 
diversity of careers Another school has been nationally recognised 
for its success in the field of equal opportunity This school has 
participated in the first and second phases ol the Trades Women 
on the Move project which involved non-traditional career 
options However, as the Equal Opportunity Coordinator at the 
school comments. "The barriers to it outside the school are still 
very strong, with parental and community attitudes towartls it as 
not an appropriate career for girls our ma)or stumbling block" 
Several schools have also encouraged their students to w'atth equal 
opportunity programs through interactive television 

Several schools reported that while they did not run specifu 
piograms for girls, the diversity ol courses, including an increase in 
technedogy subiects, tended to cater cdectively fcir nc^n -academic 
students of both genders Materials and Technology with a focus 
on fabric, lor example, was popular at one school with both boys 
and girls Some schools ran girls-onlv classes for I’raciical Phvsici. 
O lematic.s and Physical Lducatum at Nears Q-10 aiul girl.s-onK 




night classes for non-traditional subjects. However, as one 
principal reported, this measure was really only a 'band-aid' 
approach that treated the symptom and not the real 'disease' of sex 
stereotyping within the broader community. 

Career Awareness Programs in Schools. 

In general Career awareness programs in the schools focused 
mainly on Year 10 but often also extended into Year 11. In most of 
the schools in the project very little was done prior to Year 10. 
The majority of the students interviewed at Year 9 indicated that 
they had some knowledge of careers programs but were very vague 
as to their format or purpose. The interviews with students 
indicated that girls responded more positively than the boys to the 
impact of the programs on their thinking about subject choices 
with ultimate career choices in mind. Some schools included a 
'Careers Camp' as pan of the overall program which often involved 
a week at a residential college in Melbourne. Where this occurred 
Careers Awareness programs were generally seen as being highly 
effective. 

The Role of the Careers Counsellor. 

This factor was mentioned most frequently by both girls and boys 
as being important in subject choices and career orientation. The 
results nowever were uneven. From the interviews with students it 
seemed that where a careers counsellor had occupied the role for 
some years then students demonstrated a clear valuing of the role 
However, where the person had occupied the position for a short 
period of time then students seldom mentioned the “Careers 
Counsellor" as having a dominant place in their thinking. The 
observation provided a clear impression that the 'careers 
counsellor' per se was perhaps less important than the role being 
personalised for students over time. 

In general the interviews indicated that girls more often than boys 
valued the personal factor in dealings with careers advisers (where 
officially termed as such or not). This was particularly noticeable in 
one of ihe schools where there were a number of teachers with a 
long history of service to the school. It was clearly evident in this 
situation that girls in particular placed a lot of trust in the 
accumulated wisdom and expertise of these teachers. 

Careers Rooms 

Closely associated with the role of careers advisers was the 
effectiveness of specially equipped 'careers rooms'. In the schools 
surveyed these varied from shelves set up in the Careers Advise r s 
office to a special room as an annex to the library. In one school a 
portable classroom was devoted entirely lo career education and 
was well stocked vMth careers information including videos In this 
situation students tended to regard the careers room as a place 
they could come to in spare periods and brow'se through matenals 
Where booklets are displayed on shelves as part of the career 
teacher's office students felt less inclined to go in and take the time 
to read through these materials. The comment of one Year 12 
student illustrates how the combination of a well established 
careers adviser and careers room can be very effective 

The careers room - and Mr X. he's really obliging and helps. 

like i'.e works out what you like and .1 sort of well everybody 

thinks I'm sort of good with people, talktng with people 

Worh Experience Programs 

All schools in the project saw these as .in integral part of their 
career education programs Usually these programs occurred in 
Year 10 and were s[ilit into two separate weeks involving a 
diflerent experience in each week One school provided lor work 
expcncnce at the eml ol Year 1 1 after the formal program h.id been 
completed Ihis olteii en.ihled students to continue into paid 
Chn.simas jobs and in some c. u-.es provided p.irt*linie employment 
in the following year Girb in particular appe.iretl to benefit from 
this program as many ol the jobs were in the shop assistant and 
loimsm areas 

L)ne school in a nioie isolated area organised the work exix*rience 
program around ,i one week segment in Year 10 (usually in the 
local environment' and ,i i\co week segment in a uty eiivironmem 
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(examples noied were Melbourne. Geelong, Bendigo and 
.Adelaide) This program occurred m Year 1 I and students 
interviewed regarded this experience as particularly useful. Not 
only did they gam a worthwhile block of work experience but they 
also developed personal management skills related to living in a 
city enMronment. 

Career and Work Opportunities in the Community 

More than 90% of students tn Years 11 and 12 had a reasonably 
clear perception of career pathways and the subject combinations 
needed to realise these options. For girls these choices tended to 
fall along traditional lines involving nursing, welfare work, social 
work and to a lesser extern, teaching. In tw'o areas employment in 
the local tounsm industry' figured highly for girls but not for boys. 
The two communities concerned depend on tourism for a large 
part of their commercial activity. One career teacher commented 
that there was general pattern of change in career choices for both 
boys and girls. Rather than farm work and apprenticeships boys 
were now tending to move towards diverse career choices in terms 
of tertiary study. In the past girls had tended to pursue traditional 
careers such as nursing, teaching and hairdressing, but these 
choices now included an increased focus on art and design, 
business, and the hospitality and recreation industries. 

In almost all of the career options involving further study students 
w’ere aware that they would need to leave the local community to 
achieve this end. In many of the responses involving students from 
horticultural areas or dairy farms the process ol going on to further 
study was seen as inevitable as the marginal scale of economic 
viability on these farms made it virtually impossible for these 
students to think of a future working on them. 

In one school in particular the work opportunities in the local 
community suitable for girls were considered to be very limited 
because of the rural decline and the impact of the recession. Many 
interviewed at Years 1 1 and 12 felt that this was a strong factor in a 
decision by girls to stay on and complete Year 12 and move away 
from the region and go on to tertiary education. Some of these 
respondents felt that the option for boys were more restricted and 
that there was an obligation for these students to stay in the 
community and help out on the family farm. 

Other male students from this school and another school with a 
similar farming population felt that the most effective career 
pathway would be a skilled trade which could eventually be used 
on the farm. 

In at least two schools girls said that they were less likely to leave 
the district completely and indicated that they would attempt to 
find employment in the town. 

Attitude of Parents and Community Members 

There was a perception cf very strong support across all schools m 
the survey relating to parents assisting their children to stay on and 
complete Year 12. The reasons behind this perception are quite 
complex but broadly they may be tied back to economic concerns 
about the local community and the opportunities for a better 
lifestyle. This study confirmed the crucial role of parental support 
in girls’ retention to year 12, a finding supported by Eatis and 
Symons (1993) and Poole. M.. Langan-Fox J.. and Ciavarella M. 
(1992) 

The majority of students indicated that their parents had not 
progressed past Year 10 when they were at school and that these 
parents wanted their own offspring to have a much better 
education. A statement by a Year 1 1 student is typical of this 
attitude (in response to a question about going on to Year 12) 

‘My patents they just wanted, they just sort of want all of us to 
do It They didn't like when my brother didn't do it. So I 
know what they want me to do, so I think that s sort of 
making me do it.’ 

The general economic dow'nturn figured prominently in students 
responses In response to a question on why they were suying on 
to Year 12 many students said “Well there is nothing eUe to do " or 
“My parents told me I just have to go on ” 



Concluding Rcmurlts 

This section of the report examined factors which impinge on girls' 
perception of study m the senior scconaary years and the 
relationship of these perceptions to subject choice and career 
options. While it is difficult to detect clear patterns across the 
range of schools surveyed there are nevertheless some interesting 
trends. These are as follows. 

1. The role of ’careers counsellor’ appeared to be very 
important for girls in particular. This role might be 
performed by any teacher with sufficient standing or 
experience but students need to feel secure in the support 
and guidance offered. 

2 Work Experience programs were regarded as an essential 
pan of careers and subject choice preparation While girls 
tended to choose work programs along fairly traditional 
lines some chose programs in professional areas totally 
outside their normal experience. This often led to the 
structuring of subject choices to enable these students to 
pursue teniary study in these areas. 

3. Rural decline and the recession has had a major impact on 
career choice generally. The importance of getting the 'right’ 
subject mix in years 1 1 and 12 was clearly indicated by girls 
so that they could complete Year 12 and move away from 
the region. Some of the girls felt that there were fewer 
community restraints on them in this regard Boys were 
often expected to stay in the community, for example to 
help out on the family farm. 

4. There was an almost universal acceptance by all students 
(boys and girls) that their parents expected them to stay on 
to complete Year 12 unless secure employment became 
available. 

Factors Affecting Post-School Options 

The following linked factors have been identified as influencing 
students’ post-school options in terms of further study or work 
possibilities: 

Parental and Community Expectations 
Geographic Isolation 

Role of School in Subject and Career Advice 

Parental and Community Expectations 
- Parental Perceptions of Children’s Future Work Prospects 

Parental support has been identified elsewhere in this report as a 
crucial factor in students’ retention to Year 12. Most parents 
interviewed believed that there were very few or no future work 
prospects within the local community for their children and were 
encouraging them to complete Year 12 and then attempt further 
study or seek employment outside the local area. A high 
proportion of parents had not attained VCE or equivalent levels of 
education and therefore believed they lacked expertise in advising 
their children on subjects choices or study skills in VCE. As a 
result they tended to provide general support and rely heavily on 
the school’s expertise in career and subject advice. As a result this 
makes the school’s role crucial in terms of subject prerequisite 
guidance to students, the development of study skills, pastoral 
support, and general career advice. While most parents believed 
there were no local employment prospects for their children one 
exception to this pattern was the sub-group of parents in one 
school who believed that their children could gain local 
employment in the local tourist industry and hence stay in the 
town. However, these parents also believed that successful 
completion of year 12 was absolutely essential to these 
employment prospects. 

- Parental and Community Influence on VCE Subject Offerings 

Staff perceptions of this influence varied across schools Teachers 
and administrators in some schools believed that the community 
expected the school to offer traditional academic subjects such as 
Mathematics and Chemistry rather than the newer subjects such as 
Information Technology, other Technology, subjects and Asiari 
languages VCE subject offenngs in some participant schools could 
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ihercforc be characiensed as generally iraduional ones. This was 
explained by one senior siaff member ai a school in the following 
lemis 

Despite whai ihe government says about the breadth of course that 
schools have got to offer, this enormous breadth, like LOTE, I 
don’t believe the community thinks that. Most parents believe the 
school gives their kids a fair offering and are happy with the range 
the kids were able to do... How many wheat traders actually talk to 
the Japanese or the Chinese. 1 mean, let’s face it, as a wheat 
grower, you don’t actually do the bargaining. You rely on people 
in Melbourne to do that. 

Clearly this diversity of subject offerings affects the post-school 
options of students. One school principal believed that the broad 
provision of practical subjects at VCE level at the school was a 
strong factor in effective retention of some students in VCE and 
also encouraged some of these students who in the past might have 
left school at Year 10 to pursue post-school further education in 
Art and Design study fields. 

Geographic Isolation 

This is universally recognised by school staff and parents as a 
critical factor in post-school options of students. The generally 
lower participation rates of rural students in tertiary and further 
education can be traced to a range of factors, but certainly 
geographic isolation from Higher Education sites was viewed by 
many staff and parents as the most important negative factor in 
post-school options. Clearly there is a considerable additional cost 
burden on families to support their children in meeting living- 
away-from-home expenses. One career teacher made sure that 
parents were aware of these costs when their children were in year 
8. so that long-term planning to meet this cost could occur 

Many teachers and administrators commented as well on the range 
of problems students have in adjusting to living in bigger cities. 
Career teachers at several schools commented on the continuing 
failure of some better-than-average students to adjust to tertian' 
studies in Melbourne. As one VCE coordinator said: 

In the last couple of years 1 have been very disappointed with 
several of our better students going to Melbourne and pulling out 
within three or four months, because they were good kids here and 
they got a good score and 1 thought fairly mature students 1 was 
really disappointed for them, but they obviously either chose a 
course that there weren’t suited to or. and this is the case of the 
three students I’m thinking about, they were homesick 

Role of School m Subject and Career Choke 
- Conceptualisation of Work and Career Futures in Australia 

As indicated already, for a range of reasons the school plays a 
crucial role in the VCE options, subject choices, and post-school 
aspirations of many rural students. This role is currently carried 
out in a context of considerable uncertainty about the future 
viability of various kinds of employment in both rural and urban 
settings The restructuring of much primary and secondary 
industry, the increasing casualisation of the work force, and the 
shifts to greater employment in the tourist, leisure and information 
industries in Australia have produced considerable (.hallenges t. 
the provision of effective career advice for this rural student group 
The recent Mayer (1992) and Finn (1991) Reports have theorised 
the future of broad employment in Australia in terms of the need 
lor increased flexible generic rather than specialist skilling and 
reskilling of the current and potential work force. Career advice in 
the schools in the study generally acknowledges a consequent 
double locus An effort is made to match students individual 
aptitudes and interests to existing specific work or career 
opportunities, while at the same time students are encouraged to 
keep career options open’ through diveisc subject choices 

Distance Education Programs in CEP Schools 

dlie eight schools studied m the protect are the recipients and 
presenters of a range of distance education courses, sub ts and 
special programs This provision includes interactive t .o-way 
lekvision programs suih as the Hoinewc>rk Hc^lme wiih teachers 
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as guest presenters of VCE subjects and topic advice, Other 
programs include correspondence school delivery of subjects 
through print as well as audio and fax-linked conferences (or 
subjects where schools are formally linked by a cluster system. 

Teachers and administrators at five of t’.ie participant schools 
considered the use of telematics to be integral to their VCE 
program and as an effective means to supplement subject offerings 
and increase student groups to viable sizes. The telematics network 
was perceived as reinforcing a sense of collegiality between 
schools. The other three schools perceived telematics to be only a 
very minor part of their course offerings 

Perceived Positives of Distance Education 

- Increased Subject Choice 

Telematics offered VCE students a range of additional subjects 
Some, such as Technology units, were provided through 
cooperative links and shared resources with other schools 
supported by personal visits to recipient schools by the presenters 
of the subject. More than one senior administrator in schools 
believed the telematics provision had significantly expanded the 
number of viable VCE subjects for students in the region. One 
principal claimed that through further innovative delivery methods 
and additional training for staff telematics could be developed to a 
greater extent to meet the needs of rural students 

- Student Success Rates with Telematics Learning. 

A principal claimed that Telematics teachtng had proved very 
successful because of the following factors: 

Because of the amount of work in delivery by ihe teacher it is 
always exceptionally well taught, and because of the fact that 
the teacher has to concentrate more, it is usually very 
effective. We have got very good results from this method. 

Criticisms of Distance Education 

- Problems with Delivery 

Several teachers cited a range of problems including technical 
failure, problems with inappropriate lunch-hour times for delivery' 
of interactive television programs, and the lack of expertise of 
teachers and students in using the different technologies 
effectively. One teacher who has used audio and video links to 
teach and receive subjects from teachers in other schools claimed 
that the medium tended to lose effectiveness significantly once 
group sizes exceeded eight students 

- Denaands on Students and Staff 

Many of the teachers with first-hand experience of telematics and 
Ccp'espondence school delivery of subjects pointed out the need 
for participant students to be highly organised, strongly motivated, 
and very capable independent workers This perception was 
confirmed by many students tn the study. The increase in the cost 
of subject enrolment from $30 to $90 was also perceived as a 
problem in terms of access for some students Teachers perceived 
that there was a strong need for extensive face-to-face teacher 
support to supplement this delivery method There is clearly a 
need for strong in-service support for teachers in using this 
approach, a conclusion supported by D’Cruz (1990). 

Recommendations from the Findings and abbreviated 
commentary 

Recommendation 1 

That education systems recognise the centrality of effective career 
and subject counselling to students in their retention to year 12. 
publicise the relationship and provide appropriate staff and 
resources to rural schools to support the activity 

The current and proiccied stalling budget cuts (or secondary schuufs is 
lihelv to have a very senous negative ejjcct on the equality of career and 
subject advice relating to student retention to VCE Many of the positive 
features of this (urei’f eciucatn’n provisuin fisted in this study are 
lurrenilv in leopardv 
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Further, the current economic rece<iSion is having a profoundly negative 
ejject on rural fi)‘..ns in V'lctona, which, os the report highlights, has 
consequent e//ects on stucients' career choices, possible local worh 
expenence options, and retention to year 12. The recession is ironicoilv 
enjorcing far greater student participation m schooling to year 12 and 
beyond. This has the ejject oj increasing signi/icantly the work involveci 
in ejjective career education in rural schools. Many students now remtan 
at school to Year 12 without being clear about post-school goals or 
positive about post-year J 2 options 

These jactors combine to reinforce the importance oj this 
recommendation. 

Recommendaiion 2. 

Thai ihe Couniry Areas Program coniinue supporting ai cluster 
and statewide levels the development of diverse subject offerings 
and modes of delivery to give students a broader range of options 
and subject experiences 

The ejjectiveness oj career education programs in schools is partly 
dependent on the diversity oj subject choices available to rural students 
bejore and dunng VCE to guide their career decisions The maintenance 
oj diverse subject choices at these levels of schooling, including 
traditional academic subjects as well as more practical subjects, is an 
important issue in terms of student retention to year 12 and ejffective 
wocaiional pathways. 

Recommendation 3 

That education systems provide professional support and resources 
the effective use of distance education options in teaching and 
learning 

The continued development of a range oj means of providing learning at 
a distance is a further important element oj providing a broad 
curriculum to rural students. 

Recommendation 4. 

That the exemplary practices of schools in the study, including 
work experience practices and close links between school and 
V -iimunity, in relation to career education be publicised widely by 
CAP groups and education systems. 

Career education programs and work expenence in years 10-12 are 
very important /actors /or many students in encouraging them to 
complete year 12 studies and in ensuring they are successjul These 
programs and their success should be more widely acknowledged, 
publicised and protected in cuts to education budgets and school 
programs that appear to discnminate poorly between good and less 
ejjective activities. 

The school linked with extensive community participation in all aspects 
oj the schools* operation were clearly oj jundamental importance to 
ejjective student retention to Year 12 and subsequent pursuit oj career 
options. 

Recommendation 5. 

That schools and education systems contribute collaboratively to 
strategies that tntegrate work and career education into all 
curriculum areas. 

The range oj programs and activities undertaken in these schools and 
described in detail under the section on School Programs and Structure 



in Relation to Career Education make it clear that such integration is 
important to students* retention and success. 

Recommendation 6. 

That rural schools continue to support and publicise successful 
practices in terms of expanding girls' options in relation to subject 
choices, career pathways and post-school choices, such as 
indicated in this study. 

A range oj practices associaied with improved retention and iije options 
jor girls in rural schools should be supported. These include those related 
to: specijic programs jor girls in non -traditional school subject and 
career choices; career awareness programs jor students, teachers and 
community members; retaining and supporting experienced Careers 
Teachers and areas set aside as careers rooms; getting appropriate 
subject mixes in years 1 J and 12; and supporting work expenence 
programs, particularly those providing non-traditional experiences jor 
girls. 

Recommendation 7. 

That a systemic approach to career education be implemented 
throughout Victorian secondary State schools where the role of 
career education is strongly linked to the VCE structure and 
curriculum, and monitored and publicised by School Councils and 
education systems. 
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KNOWLEDGE DIFFUSION IN THE CONTEXT OF DEVELOPMENT IN RURAL AREAS 
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INTRODUCTION 

Rural Community Developm^'ni has been defined in many ways. It 
IS generally agreed, however, that it encompasses social, economic, 
political and cultural enhancement for the purpose of improving 
the quality of life of rural citizens and that it must occur within a 
framework of participation, respect for diversity and self- 
determination, whether the particular development project utilizes 
internal or external resources (Daley &r Wong, 1994; Cary. 1973). 

Development, when treated as a normative concept is usually 
synonymous with improvement and social transformation 
(Christenson, Fendley Robinson. 1989). In thif process, the role 
of community leadership in facilitating the disscr.unation of new 
ideas, the acceptance of new roles, the discovery of new solutions 
or the replication of old ones, whether introduced into the 
community by insiders or outsider, emerge as central. By 
definition, rural community development entails the introduction, 
dissemination and adoption of new ideas, technologies, programs 
or other changes by local people (Cawley, 1984; Huie, 1976), or 
the re-discovery of old ones for new and different purposes. As a 
process, rural community development is closely allied to 
innovation, knowledge diffusion and transfer of technology 
However, as suggested by Tarde (1903). the diffusion of 
knowledge is not an easy process. Unfortunately, of hundreds of 
novel ideas or innovations introduced at any one time, very few 
will spread while the rest will remained unnoticed. 

This paper will focus on the process of innovation in the context of 
rural community development. Knowledge diffusion theory and 
practice will be used to suggest basic steps that might be useful to 
the rural innovator. Can we identify basic principles that can be 
used in rural development when introducing a new idea, 
replicating an old one or simply spreading a concept, principle or 
pract’.cc which may have w'orked elsewhere? What can rural 
community leaders and professionals do to energize the process ol 
replication and discovery of new knowledge in rural areas? In all 
spheres of life, but particularly in the human services, we cannot 
afford to discard “gems” that may have worked elsewhere simply 
because we are unable to translate them into helpful local 
practices Yet, the energies of the innovator often go into finding 
the * gem<" while the process of applying them, cultivating them 
and letting them lake new roots goes unattended. 



THE PROBLE.M OF CHANGE 

AND THE MANAGEMENT OF INNOVATIONS 

ci.hanue h,i< always been and will icmiinue to be a certainty in rural 
areas Broad scxietal trends r«inging from the deliverv ol rural mail, 
the mechanization of agriculture, the viability of the family fami. 
ihe intrcnlucimn of industry, from textiles to shoes and computers, 
the iran<:iormntion of the one rcxmi schc'iol house, the advent o\ 
railio and leleviMon, the wax ami wane in the use o\ nirai 
nihfwive-. or imne I'roadK ^peakiiu’. the appretiation oi 
depret lalion ol rural lile M\lei-. luve lieeii the d,iilv reahlv ol inan\ 
Q I uiizen* Wh.ii i'^ pel flap" new i" ihe speed ai which ihaiii'e. 




are introduced in modern life, their scope and pervasiveness 
Modern changes have deeply affected human relationships 
(Fitchen, 1991). In the human services, lack of resources have 
pressed professionals in all fields to search for new and creative 
ways of insuring that rural people receive the degree and quality of 
services they deserve. (Iiiizens and professionals in rural 
communities have joined the search for new ideas, new knowledge 
or new programs that can alleviate their problems and satisfy their 
needs. Change and innovation have cenainly become the order of 
the day. 

Furthermore, as modern communication has rendered the whole 
world accessible, the search for the programmatic “jewels” which 
might prove useful in meeting the ever-increasing needs of the 
countryside has taken on international dimensions. In the U.S.. for 
example, federal, state and local governments, voluntary agencies 
and for profit corporations are actively searching for new 
approaches in the human services, across national borders.! It can 
safely be assumed that the same is true in other countries. In 
relation to social problems. Schor (1988) has suggested that the 
best way to combat helplessness is to identify innovations that help 
and encourage their diffusion. It has become apparent across the 
world that, as new knowledge is created or old knowledge is found 
to have new applications, the an of spreading knowledge and 
managing innovation has become more crucial in urban and rural 
communities (Smale &r Tucson, 1992)' We know, however, that 
changes cause anxiety; thus, it is highly probable that innovations 
will encounter rejection. As Alfred North Whitehead suggested, the 
art of progress, improvement, or. for that matter, the art of 
development is "to preserve order amid change and change amid 
order" (Whitehead, 1988/1933). The philosopher understood the 
fine complemeniarily of change and stability. Indubitably, as many 
community development veterans know', a good innovator must 
preserve some sense of order which can allay the anxieties of those 
who participate in the process. 

DEFINITIONS AND BASIC THEMES 

Before we proceed, a few definitions might be useful The term 
innovation simply means something new’; change implies 
something different from the established order or the common 
pattern While many innovations are the direct consequence of 
new discoveries in science or technology, many are only the result 
of applying very old principles in relatively new' ways or in new 
contexts. An innovation is in and of itself neither positive nor 
negative An innovation only lakes on positive or negative qualities 
as we pursue it, searching for solutions to an existing problem 
Having confronted a problem which resisted former solutions, a 
change or innovation allows those involved in the process to 
explore alicmative ways of soKing it. 

Among the belter known work on knowledue diffusion and the 
transfer of innovations is that of Rogers (1983) and Rogers and 
Shoemaker (1971) Their work has given us a framework for 
synthesizing some of the characteristics of the innovations 
themselves and some of the highlights of the process of innovation 
which might be helpful m disseminating new ideas in rural areas 
At a more abstract level. Dunn. Holzner and Zaltnun (1985) have 
identified conceptual premises that explain the nature of 
know'ledge use Finally, based on tfic work ol Rogers (1983). 
Dunn. Holzner and Zaliman (1985). and on research experience 
with projects of knowledge diffusion m rural areas, Martinez- 
Brawiey (1993) sug,jtcsied steps that could be folkwved to achieve 
more succesf^ful rates c>f knowleibic diflusic^n .uid innovatuxi 

Based on whai w-e know about rural communities and rural 
development, this paper w'lll focus on analyzing and illusirating 
lunv three selected characteristics ot attribute*; of innovations 
dovetail with the more abstratl principles of knowledge diffusion 
,md wTih concrcie steqw .^ugiiesied loi ihe innovaioi In turn, the 
lollowing will be di>ciissed 

CG*i 



Even though seminal w'ork on knowledge diffusion originated in 
the rural field (Rogers. 1983, Rogers Shoemaker, 1971), rural 
innovators have often disregarded existing, predictable patterns of 
knowledge diffusion (Chatterjee Ireys, 1979; Watson, 1983) 
Innovators have frequently been perceived as eccentrics or people 
w’ith "hairbraincd” ideas (Smale, 1993), w'hose processes, though 
at times successful, may not deserve systematic study and 
attention Vet. particularly in the human services, where “one is 
dealing with human beings with deep and pressing needs, the 
dispaiaging of innovation is an immoral position” (Governors 
Center. 1991 4) This paper will analyze knowledge diffusion 
principles and suggest steps that can be replicated easily and can 
provule frameworks and blueprints lor new develc>pments in rural 
areas, nc^t onlv in the human services but alsc^ in a variety t'^f other 
fields 
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1 Knowlcdtic nncrprt’ianon — RelaUve advaniaae — Innovation 
markeiin^; 

2 The systemic nature of knowledj;e use — Value 
compatibility — Aids or constraints in innovation diffusion, 

3 The transactional nature of kno ‘dedj;e — Complexity, 
triability and observability — Networks and concept 
simplification. 

Figure I summarily presents how the conceptual premises of the 
process of knowledge diffusion, the characteristics of the 
innovations themselves and the steps of the innovator run along 
parallel lines. While the characteristics of the innovations selected 
do not constitute an exhaustive list, they were chosen because they 
are extremely compauble with well established pnnciples of rural 
development. Particularly in the rural human services, w'here 
economic or commercial motives often provide less 
encouragement in the adoption of innovations than in other areas. 

It IS useful to study processes that can enhance the diffusion of 
improved ways of canng 

KNOWTEDGE INTERPRETATION — RELATWE 
ADVANTAGE — INNOVATION MARKETING 

Those who study the sociology of knowledge or the field of 
knowledge utilization report that knowledge is always 
interpretative. In other words, knowledge, once discovered, or 
innovations, once produced, do not speak for themselves They 
must be interpreted and communicated by various stake holders 
before they will be utilized or translated into practical action 
(Dunn, Holzner Zaltman. 1985; Lazarsfeld, 1975) Regardless of 
the nature of the new knowledge, interpretation is pan of the 
utilization cycle. 

However, is some knowledge more amenable to interp. tation 
than other? Are some innovations more likely to be caught in the 
whirlwind of the utilization cycle than oihers? In the early 
development of innovation theory, researchers believed the 
objective status of an innovation (its intrinsic worth or merit) on 
the one hand, and the personal characteristics of the potential 
adopters (their socio-economic or educational status, their 
identification with traditions) on the other, were major factors in 
the rate of adoption. Thus, scholars often arrived at sweeping and 
perhaps mistaken conclusions about a particular group's or 
region's propensity to use new knowledge or adopt new 
technologies. A perfect example of this was the over-generalization 
that rural areas were absolutely reluctant to accept innovation and 
change, a premise that has been shown to be not always correct. 

Rogers’(1983) studies placed much greater significance on socio- 
psychological dimensions, that is, the perceived characteristics of 
the new idea or practice rather than on its objective status. Osilund 
(1974) corroborated that Roger's socio-psychological attributes of 
innovations were good predictors of adoption. Pandey and Yadama 
(1992) further suggested that relative advantage, compaubility and 
complexity were probably the strongest. Russell and Nicholson 
(1981) stressed the importance of participatory decision making. 

Relative advanuge refers strictly to the way in which an innovation 
is perceived. If a new idea or innovation is perceived as being 
better than the idea it replaces, it will probably be tried out and 
even adopted. The strength of the objective evidence that u works 
does not seem to make a fundamental difference at the start, but 
the degree to which a person or community feels rewarded or 
disadvantaged in adopting an innovation or new technology does 

Cost of the new idea is often a very important factor in the 
percepiio’'! of advantage or disadvantage Changes, which might be 
advantageous in urban areas, for example, are often disregarded in 
rural areas because of cost factors It was recently suggested that 
the cost ol implementing new EEC pi|X’d water regulations in the 
Highlands of Scotland was so high, that the Chairman of the 
Highland Forum openly suggested that providing bottled water foi 
drinking would be cheaper (Bryden, 1991) Clearly, such a change 
proposal would not be high on relative advantage even if u had 
been viewed by the leadership as an improvement 

Before perceived advantage among feasible ahernatives tan be 
discerned, there are probably two prc-requisites Ihe liiM i' 



knowledge of the innovation and the second is a degree of 
dissatisfaction with the existing sute of affairs. Dissatisfaciion with 
the current state ol affairs is fairly spontaneous. We know, 
hov/ever, that, knowledge is interpretative; consequently ideas I o 
not transfer by themselves; committed innovators and product 
champions of the new knowledge need to have not only 
knowledge of the innovation but must perceive one or more of its 
relative advantages, because the proponent of an innovation must 
carry out a variety of marketing tasks. 

In marketing an innovation, the proponent of the new knowledge, 
technology or program will need to first identify the perceptions 
and attitudes toward the innovation and then proceed to clanfy its 
relative advantage In the human services, the innovator is likely to 
be dealing with changes that represent a social/communal cost and 
but render mainly a non-financial or service benefit for the 
individual or community (Agarwal,1983). Furthermore, the 
decision of whether or not to consider the innovation is often in 
the hands of those who may not use it, and thus, may not see the 

^ direct advantage of the new idea. Consequently, communal 
consensus is likely to be an .mportani marketing factor. For 
example, the relative advantage of opening a new day care facility 
for children in a small town may not be apparent to an older or 
well established community leadership. On the other hand, the 
consensus and cohesiveness of the young might convince the 
leadership of the relative advantage of having the younger 
constituents on their side; their support might be needed to put 
into effect other efforts that might benefit, more directly, the 
leadership. Even the objective evidence of better cared for 
children, or of reduced social costs in the long run, may not* 
necessarily be the best marketing approach. The better technique 
might be to market the idea first among the potential adopters and 
let their consensus and cohesiveness play a role with the 
leadership. Indirectly, the leadership may recognize a relative 
advantage for themselves. 

In a recent innovation project in rural Pennsylvania, the idea of 
“integrated services", that is, single agencies that provide a variety 
of jpersonal social services in the rural counties, was the object of a 
knowledge diffusion and innovation project (Martinez-Brawley <Sr 
Delevan, 1992). Objective evidence that showed integrated 
agencies as advantageous was collected but so was evidence that 
showed that integrated agencies were not any more effective or 
efficient. Administrators and providers who had both positive and 
negative expenences with integrated agencies debated the concept. 
In the end, those who moved to apply the new idea in their 
counties were those w'ho had begun by being more favorably 
disposed toward it because they believed the cost savings and 
improved access factors were an obvious relative advantage. 
Additionally, those who perceived the new model to have real 
financial and political advantages became the champions. 
Increased knowledge and familiarity with the new idea helped 
solidify positive perceptions and move marginal ones in a positive 
direction rather than change those who were vehemently oppxjsed 
to the concept. In the human services, where few innovations or 
new ideas can be shown, with certainty, to be tmprovemenis over 
the ones they replace, perceptions of relative advantage are 
parucularly important. 

Finally, a very important marketing approach to an innovation in 
rural communities is the contagion effect. Capitalizing on the ver\' 
close social networks of most rural places, whether in reference to 
individuals, to organizations or to communities, the rural 
innovator needs to identify a few enthusiasts for the given 
innovation and make sure that the new idea is publicly displayed, 
talked about, discussed and demonstrated Even intense debate in 
reputable public forum can create a positive contagion effect, 
provided the debate does not obscure all the potential political or 
olher relative advantages Again, drawing on the example of a 
recent Pennsylvania project on the transfer of "community oriented 
and patch based servnccs'*, a human service delivery model from 
the U.K (Martinez-Brawley with Delevan, 1993)2, the contagion 
effect became apparent. When one county director, who was a 
product champion, began to receive substantial press ( overage 
tboth. positive and negative) lor his innovating interests, many 
other directors began to discuss the perceived relative advantage of 
iliis coverage for their own organizations This prompted a wave ol 
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iniercsi and expcnmcniaiion wiih ihe new idea and resulied in die 
evenlual diffusion of the innovation to two other rural counties. 



THE SYSTEMIC NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE USE— VALUE 
COMPATIBILITY— AIDS OR CONSTRAINTS IN 
INNOVATION DIFFUSION 

A second principle in knowledge diffusion suggests that 
knowledge use is systemic, that is. the dissemination and use of 
innovations or discoveries is constrained by the social, cultural and 
organizational realities of the new context. This is an important 
principle w'hich applies to rural and urban areas alike. As already 
mentioned, rural areas have been said to be particularly resistant to 
the adoption of new ideas. Traditional values and mores, even in 
highly industrial societies have been cited as causes. Yet. when one 
examines innovation from the perspective of relative advantage, 
other explanations emerge for rural areas. In the U.S., for example, 
educational levels and local authority’s inv’estment in rural 
education have remained low in many rural communities Rural 
schools arc often unable or unenthusiastic. it would seem, to invest 
in new educational approaches or technolog)’. Johnson (1991) has 
argued that two important reasons for this under-investment is the 
declining number of jobs in rural communities. Lack of jobs leads 
to perceived (and real) low return on educational investments for 
individuals and to disincentiv'cs for rural schools, inasmuch as they 
do not reap the benefits of their investments because of rural out- 
migration. (Rural Sociological Society. 1993) Contextual forces 
often provide, if not a justification, at least an explanation for 
resistance and for difficulties encountered in the dissemination of 
new’ knowledge, programs or innovations. 

Furthermore, because knowledge use is systemic, the value 
compatibility (Rogers. 1983) between the innovation or program 
and the specific context, needs to be determined carefully. A 
sun-ey of the literature on knowledge use found that ’’researchers 
and users belong to separate communities” (Beyer & Trice. 
1982.608). Value and cultural discrepancies between the 
developers of knowledge or technologies and the users of the 
product have often been profound. For example, tiling the rate of 
adoption of new wood stoves in rural Nepal, Pandey and Yadama 
(1992) ascertained that cultural compatibility between the 
lech nolog)' . however simple, and the user was the major factor in 
determining stove use Nepalese women found that the new' siov’es 
were a problem in preparing some standard dishes and were also 
incompatible with their pots and utensils Obviously, in designing 
the new stoves in a community development project, 
customization of the technology to the users needs and 
preferences should be a central concern 

The situation is not dissimilar in the human services, in fact, it can 
be more complex Human service innovations, even administrative 
ones. )usi like stoves, result m changes in the action paiierns of the 
users. Unlike innovations such as household insulation, which, 
once installed, require no alteration in the homeowner's action 
patterns to achieve economies (Darley & Beniger, 1981). human 
ser\’ice innovations require a great many changes in the action 
patterns of the user Changing the model of provision of rural 
seiA’ices from a variety of specialized agencies to an integrated one 
based in a school, for example, wcmld require modifications in the 
action patterns of many people The daily patterns of the "users , 
whether defined as the social workers themselves or the 
clients/c(’>nsumers. would undergv^ change Innovatc'^rs and product 
champions of new knowledge need to view the process of 
knowledge dissemination as a collaboration or transaction between 
ULiny parties They need to assess the fit between the new uica and 
the many parties involved in the new context 

In contouring the innovation or new knowledge to the local 
situation, obiective evidence that the innovation has been tried and 
works, ['referably in similar surroundings, becomes more useful 
The more locally credible the evidence, the more likely that the 
user will be able to identify wnth the new idea In rural areas, a 
program that has been shown to work in an urban area will be far 
less attraitive to the user than one which can boast ol broad rural 
appluaiioii This will be because of both, perceived relative 
advantage aiuU omp.itibility 
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Issues related to the naming of the innovation are discussed in the 
context of making it compatible with the new surroundings While 
innovators may believe that the names they give to their projects 
reflect the essence of those projects, localites (Rogers, 1983) must 
develop names which fit their linguistic patterns and meanings and 
reflect positive rather than negative local expenences. In adjusting 
the innovation to fit the local system the innovator is following 
principles of community development that stress local decision- 
making. 

In rural areas, one way of testing compatibility is to bring the 
discoverers or inventors, the product champions and the users tnto 
close contact. This can be through face-to-face interaction, 
workshops and seminars that bring together the various parties 
involved in the diffusion and encourage their exchanges. This 
process is not limited to testing compatibility but extends, as we 
shall see. to minimizing the complexity and enhancing the 
triability of an idea. Naturally, the process of exchange cannot be 
limited to the early stages of adoption; it must be nurtured so that 
it does not end with the assessment of compatibility but continues 
to the development of truly autochthonous or local solutions. 

The example of two recent Pennsylvania projects come to mind. A 
1991 project (Martinez-Brawley & Delevan, 199 Dsponsored by 
the Center for Rural Pennsylvania, a legislative agency of the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly permitted two researchers to 
gather, in four tniensive workshops through the course of one 
year, the administrative and political leadership of about twenty 
rural counties to explore the idea of more integrated human service 
agencies that would serve the needs of those counties. Through 
interviews, discussions and focus group techniques, the leadership 
explored the possible innovation, adapted it to their owm contexts, 
modified it, re-named and explored the possibilities of its 
diffusion. What began as the consideration of a model of 
’“integrated human services agencies” ended up as the diffusion of a 
continuum of local possibilities, from the very* integrated to the 
specialized. The originally proposed name for the project was 
changed to reflect the thrust of the emerging consensus3. 

While the original idea had been transformed, the doors of 
dialogue and exploration remained open for yet a second project 
which introduced, in s;milar fashion, the principles of community 
oriented social work from the U.K. to rural Pennsy’lvania Of the 
original twenty counties, ten were ready to make an investment in 
the second project and four actually operationalized innovations, 
which took on different characteristics in rural Pennsylvania than 
had been the case in rural Britain (Martinez-Brawley. 1993) Any 
new knowledge applied or disseminated to a new’ context 
undergoes transformation, the final product is never the same, for 
new situations aid in the discovery of new’ relationships, the 
generation ol newer ideas, and the transformation and re-invention 
of the old ones into programs that work for local users (Mariinez- 
Brawley. 1993) 

One final issue m relation to the systemic nature of knowledge 
diffusion must be considered Particularly in the human services, 
innovations are not as structured or concrete as they are in 
technical Felds Hurrun serv’ice innovations tend to be. in Gruber’s 
(1977) w'ords. ' niessy solutions to messy problems’ (p 22) Not 
only will they be more difficult to maintain t,bccausc 
t-ommunicahility and evaluation are more difficult for messy 
innovations), but also, they will have very pervasive systemic 
consequences Innovators must be alert to assessing consequences 
in other parts of the system or even in other systems they never- 
intended to impact fn rural areas, w’here the inier-connectedness 
of systems is significant the intended and unintended 
consequences of new’ knowledge must be carefully monitored. For 
example, in certain rural Pennsylvania counties, when introducing 
tlccentralized. community oriented services through the use of 
patchworkers4, the question remained as to the additional demand 
for sercMces the new technoloj^’ would generate. Most rural county 
administrators anticipated that the presence of the patchworker 
w’ouki result in additional requests not just for social serv’ices but 
probably for ctlucational. samtarv'. medical and other scrv’ices The 
rcs(qut<on ol one problem often generates awareness of otlui 
j'lroblems 
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THE TR/\NSACTIONAL NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE-— 

COMPLEXITY, TRIABILITY AND OBSERVABILITY— 
NETVA’ORKS AND CONCEPT SIMPLIFICATION 

Knowledge dissemmaiion is iransaciional Knowledge 
disseminauon is not a one dimensional process in which discrete 
pieces of information are moved from one parly to another. In fact, 
neither knowledge, nor technology* nor innovations can be said to 
be truly exchanged, marketed or transferred "On the contrary, 
knowledge is in fact transacted among parties engaged in symbolic 
or communicate acts of negotiating the adequacy, relevance and 
cogency of knowledge claims" (Dunn. Holzner Zaltman, 
1085:2832-2833). 

Knowledge can be transacted in a variety of w'ays. In rural areas, 
some important w'ays are networks, w'hether cosmopolite or 
localite (Rogers. 1983. p.200). professional or acquaintanceship 
Networks form channels of communication through which 
innovations spread and through which the contagion effect already 
described is enhanced. Cosmopolite or professional channels 
(Rogers, 1983. ’^.200) are important at the conception and 
generation stages of new ideas or projects. Localite or 
acquaintanceship networks of communication play a key role in 
spreading awareness oi new ideas and managing attitudes about 
them. In fact, the process of innovation becomes collaborative as 
all the parties and networks engage in understanding the new 
concepts. The collaborative aspects of know'iedge d; (fusion dovetail 
with the process of community development and with the 
development of appropriate technology (Schumacher. 1973; Fear, 
Gamm & Fisher. 1989). Innovators and product champions must 
engage in an exchange of ideas with the likely adopters. Effective 
exchange, suggested Gruber (1977) is started at the outset, not 
developed after the fact. 

Complexity refers to the perceived difficult of the innovation. 
Triability refers to the degree to which an innovation can be tested 
either for effectiveness, cost, or even other dimensions such as 
comfort, accessibility, etc. Finally, observability refers to the 
potential outcomes. Will others be able see or experience the 
change? Will the situation change for the better in observable 
ways? Rogers (1983) emphasized that these dimensions have a 
psychological effect on the trial of innovations. How complex, 
triable and observable an innovation is perceived to be will 
determine the rate of trial and adoption. Clearly, the easier an 
innovation is to understand, the more likely it is that it might at 
least be ined. 

As was mentioned before, interaction and proximity of all the 
parties involved in the knowledge diffusion process serve to test, 
not only compatibility with values and culture, but also to reduce 
the level of complexity and enhance the tnabilily of an innovation 
Schor (1988) has warned that in attempting to transfer an idea or a 
program, the innovator must focus on the basic concept, not the 
detail. Awareness of the basic principles of an innovation have 
been translated into high rales of triability. Even in villages where 
stereotypes of iradition-bound or conservative inhabitants were 
prevalent, increasmg awareness of the new know'iedge brought the 
stereotypes into question (Gartrell Garirell, 1979). This does not 
mean that awareness alone will result in tnability; what seems to 
be the case is that simple, understandable and easily triable 
innovations, stand a better chance of being used by locals Details 
are usually filed aw*ay or discarded by potential innovators. They 
become a kind of “noise pollution" in transferability. In human 
service agencies, where bureaucratic details tend to quickly 
overtake program management, it is only the essence of the 
program that can be considered transferrable. If simply articulated, 
a good idea will take on vanous shapes, as it is applied in various 
contexts. 

An example of a key idea, succinct in us origin to be cued here is 
that of the use of promotores (or promoters) in many contexts and 
in many fields in the rural U.S.. particularly, but not exclusively, 
where Hispanics constitute a large percentage of the population 
The concept of the promotor was originally used in Spain 
Promotores socio-culturales helped to engage local rural groups in 
the re-claiming their own traditions and lore immediately 
lollow'ing the Franco regime (Martinez-Bnnvley. 1991; Brawley 
Martinez-Brawley. 1990) The amcopt was also used in Latin 
Anierita in the s.imo couo-uil'ural sen'>e and rellcitetl vt^ine oi ihe 



theories o( Freire (1972) More recently, the concept of promotores 
has been transferred to the health field and reflects the work of 
health para-professionals who attempt to introduce improved 
health practices by drawing on local and traditional forms of 
healing. The promotores, m that sense, are no longer limited to the 
socio-cultural field. The basic idea has been disseminated to other 
fields and to broader regions. Each field and each region has 
adapted the concept to its ow'n context. No details were ever 
needed for the adaptation of the key concept. 

A recent project partnership between the University of Arizona 
College of Pharmacy and Arizona State University School of Social 
Work, entitled Nuestra Communidad. Nuestra Salud defines 
promotores as "lay health promoters w'ho share with the client a 
social, environmental and ethnic subculture as well as the clients 
verbal and non-verbal language" (Slack. 1994). In this project, the 
promotores are viewed not only as preservers of local culture, as 
had been the case in the Spanish original, but as agents in the 
transfer of health practices and technologies. Naturally, not all 
concepts have such a commendable degree of simplicity inherent 
in them. 

The concept of case managers is another example. One of the 
reasons for the vanety of definitions of a case managers is that a 
basic concept, which had its roots in the early tasks performed by 
caseworkers, has been transferred, negotiated and re-interpreted in 
many local settings. While situations such as this add complexity 
to the human service vocabulary, they also create flexibility in 
knowledge application. In the end, the professional finds himself 
or herself enmeshed in a much broader web of application than the 
inventor may have envisioned. Additionally, these modifications 
and re-inventions of the knowledge have proven essential to 
maintaining the momentum for change. For example, in 
transferring patch models from the U.K. to counties in rural 
Pennsylvania, what finally emerged in one county was not a 
remote, rural, generalist patch, but a patch in a minority 
neighborhood of the biggest county town, op>erationalized through 
one of the specialized county agencies (T. L. Barley, Personal 
Communication, Dec 1st, 1993). (Parenthetically, questions about 
the tendency of social agencies to base the trial of innovations in 
minority communities could be raised here, for positive and 
negative reasons, but that needs to be the focus of a different 
debate.) 

If a concept is simple, it will be used and diffused. But. it will also 
be changed, re-interpreted and can quite possibly become 
unrecognizable. As Rein and Schon (1977) suggested, we may do 
something new and, when done, finally ask, how did we get 
here?". The practitioner who cannot live >^nth this is denying the 
most basic practice assumptions in the field of knowledge use. The 
process of re-invention makes it essential for the innovator or user 
of expert knowledge “to identify real concerns and forestall 
narrow, self-serving ones" (Boggs, 199?). 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This paper has reviewed the process of knowledge diffusion in 
relation to selected charactenstics of new ideas or innovations 
Steps an innovator can take in enhancing positive outcomes have 
been suggested. Parallelisms were drawn between the processes of 
knowledge diffusion and innovation and that of community 
development; particular rural examples were discussed. 

Implied in the discussion was the fact that culture, that is norms, 
values, beliefs, assumptions about life, linguistic habits, etc , is a 
major determinant of how individuals and communities view the 
world and approach the realities of daily living. The strength of the 
daily reality, whether of rural people in a particular part of the 
world, or of professionals in a given social service agency, is often 
underestimated Yet. new ideas or innovatiotis disrupt that reality 
New ideas can often go counter to or question individuals basic 
social constructs, while attempting to modify their habitual actions 
(Berger Luckmann. 1966). The biggest threat to the 
dissemination of new knowledge or the success of innovations in 
tlevclopment is the lesisiance inherent in local social ccmstrucis 
and habitual actions 

Yet. .LS Gouldner writes, the social construction of individual and 
realities is noi m.uk hut lorevci t hanging Uiouldiiei. 
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1Q76) Only a dynamic interpreiation of social realiiy can permit 
the work of the innovator. Culture and habitual actions can be 
viewed as motivating rather than bindir^^, 

The challenge of the innovator is to identify the constructs through 
which the individuals or communities with which he/she works 
interpret their world. These social constructs must be understood 
fully in order to be influenced The most basic and yet most 
fundamental task of the knowledge builder, transmitter or 
innovator is to work with the social construction of reality of those 
who will use, receive and presumably benefit from the new 
knowledge or program 
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Communiiv oriented social work or community social work is an 
approach to sotul work that uses local networks, teamwork by 
professionals, miegraied service delivery systems, and user involvement 
A basic ddiniuon appears in the Barclay Report (1982) A patch is a sub- 
organizational unit in a local authority (county) social services 
department. It is limited geographically and by population. The idea is 
to based in the patch a social worker who is conversant with the local 
community and relate in non-bureaucratic ways to local neeas. 

’ The originally proposed name for the project was "Human service 
Delivery in Rural Counties in Pennsylvania. Barners to Integration, 
Implications for Legislative Action". The final name agreed to by all 
participants was “Considerations on Integrative Structures, Conditions 



and Alternative Models lor (bounty Human vrvice Ueliverv The final 
title rellected not only the rekicunce to imply sweeping changes but also 
the broader continuum ol possibilities participants needed to be able to 
re-invent concepts. 

Social workers who deliver geneialist services ro delineated geographic 
regions. Patches are usually based on population but also take into 
account accessibility to the comers of the patch by the caseworker, 
familianty of the worker with the patch culture, etc. (Martinez-Brawley. 
1984). The term ongmated in the U.K. and was part of the technology to 
be transferred to Pennsylvania rural counties ( Martinez- Brawley with 
Dclevan, 1993). 
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ABSTRACT 

The paper uses four fundamental elements of community economic development theory to explore the options available for communities to work 
toward sustainable community economic development. The four elements are markets, resources, decision making capacity, and economic rules. By 
understanding these forces the community improves its capacity to manipulate them to the community's advantage. The concept of sustainable 
development is broadened beyond the more traditional physical- biological definition. The dimensions of time, space, marginalized social -economic 
groups, and dynamic economies are used to focus on how communities can build sustainable strategies. Sustainable community economic 
development is abou: changing perceptions and choices regarding community resources, markets, rules, and decision making capacity. The idea of 
new knowledge and relraming issues is offered as a method to create new options 



The quote ”!Hn times of turbulence, the difficulty is often less the 
turbulence and more trying to deal with it using the old logic” has 
particular significance to our discussion. Some indicators of 
turbulence include perceptions of increasing numbers of 
dysfunctional families: social alienation; mixing of cultures from 
political and economic migrations; shifts in centers of economic 
power; and piessures on resource endowment to meet the needs of 
current and future generations. I'm sure other sources of 
turbulence can be easily enumerated, but is not necessary for our 
efforts. 

Table 1 contains one list of old and new logic that appears to have 
substantial influence on how we might achieve sustainable 
development. An important way to look at Table 1 is as a 
statement of two contrasting paradigms about how our socio- 
economic-biological system works. No small pan of the current 
debate is about which paradigm most accurately reflects the 
conditions of today and desires for tomorrow. Obviously, Table 1 
is a bit overdrawn to expose what I believe to be the different 
perspectives and hopefully move us toward some general ideas 
regarding sustainable development. 

The concern about sustainability appears to have arisen from an 
increased awareness about the relauonship among human activity 
and biological -physical constraints. Our accumulation of wealth', 
people, and knowledge makes us more aware of past and current 
decisions regarding our socio-physical-bio space. 

While u is. as it should be, impossible to segregate completely 
biological factors from socio-economic factors in defining 
sustainability, my charge is to address questions of economics and 
specificallv community economic development. Figure I displays 
the essence of my conception of how sustainable community 
economic development occurs.^ Sustainable community economic 
development is about changing perceptions and choices regarding 
community resources, markets, rules, and decision making 
capacity. While not obvious in Figure I, I wish to argue 
sustainable development appears more achievable when we use 
accumulated knowledge (both scientific and experiential) to 
relrame questions that change the set of perceived options 
available. I am not suiy;esting that sustainable be redefined into 
meaninglessness, but that the choices we make regarding the four 
no<les of Figure 1 and their definition go a long way in making 
sustainable development attainable 

TABLE 1 

Logic for Achieving Sustainable Development 

Ol D N'FW 

IVvclopmcni N prcmiineni 



Benefits of gro\Aih will naturally 
tnckle down and out to others 

Individuals are wise and all 
knowing 

Technological change is either 
always good or will solve most 
problems 

Tomorrow will look like today 

Externalities of space, time, 

and class typically of minor 
concern and likely to take care 
of themselves 

Dyrumic economies are growing 



Socio-Economic -biological 
elements are largely independent 
or can be treated that way 



Equity considerations require 
conscious policy efforts 

Individuals can comprehend only 
part of what is happening and 
needed 

Technological change is 
only one of many possible 
solutions, and may not even be 
one of the better choices 

Tomorrow may look like today, 
but certainly no guarantee 

Externalities of space, time, social 

must be expliatly considered 



Dynamic economies are creating 
r>ew choices, reframing of issues, 
changing perceptions of markets 
and resources, changing values 

Socio-economic-biological 
elements are so inter dependent 
that failure to consider linkages 
creates problems 



The balance of the paper addresses four questions important to 
sustainable community economic development. First, what is 
sustainable development? Second, how does sustainable modify 
community economic development? Third, what are the necessary 
conditions for sustainable community development to occur? 
Fourth, how can we support sustainable development at the 
community level? 



WHAT IS SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT? 

Any definition of sustainable development needs to start with the 
World Commission (Brundtland) report Our Common Future 
which defines sustainable development as “that which ensures the 
needs of the present are met, w'lthoui compromising ihe ability of 
future generations to meet their own needs’* [World Cmsn, 1987, 
p 91 The balance of the Brundtland report emphasizes 
management and control over development, plus a holistic 
approach to problem solving Special note is made that since the 
linkage between the interlocked economic and ecological systems 
will not change, solutions must start with the policies and 
institutions of the social-econoniic-political environmeiu An 
overlooked a«;pcct of the report, i.s recognition that development is 
not a fi.xed slate of harmony*, but nulier a nrocr*-*- o( ihange in 
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which the use o( resources, dirccuon of invesimenis. oneniaiion of 
lechnoloiucal clevelopmeni. and insiiiulional change are made 
consisienl with future was well as present needs' I World Cmsn, 
1987, p 9| One report ISustamable Cmte. 1991 , p 6| expands the 
Brundtland definition to include 

'■ a system that secures effective participation in decision 
making, provides for solutions that arise from disharmonious 
development, and is flexible and has the capacity for self- 
correction . a production system that respects the oL ligation 
to preseive the ecological base for the future while continuing 
to search for new solutions,*' 

The addition of disenfranchised groups in decision making is an 
important advancement lAllen &r Sachs, 1992|. While their 
involvement in the actual decision making may not be a reality, the 
inclusion of their interests and perspectives in the choices 
considered is paramount 

The importance of time becomes crucial when considering the 
concern by many that they are having increased difficulty earning 
an acceptable standard of living and the increasing sense of being 
marginalized This sense certainly places a premium on decisions 
favonng this generation and attempting to capture the ’good life ’’ 
This idea is present in Ikerd’s 11991, p.7| definition that 
sustainable rural community development as being "based on the 
realization of the inherent values of geographically fixed resources 
in ways that conserv'e nonrenewable resources, protect the physical 
and social environment, provide acceptable level of economic 
returns, and enhance the quality of life of those who work and live 
in rural communities ” 

Hooper 11992. p.l3| offers 

**.. sustainability as an understanding of the components 
needed for the adapuon through time of human culture and 
society . generating a high level of human welfare and well- 
being within the bounds of the global resource endowments 
and global tolerance of the consequenc es of the human- 
resource interactions. I will define a s>* ' ,mable society as one 
in w'hich there is a conscious effort to adapt its social and 
cultural instil utions to the needs for maintaining its resource 
base within the limits of the known adverse consequences of 
Its human-resource interactions " 

This idea of time and sustainable development does not imply 
maintaining or returning to some nostalgic recollection of how 
things once were jAllen & Saclis, 1992. p 301 A form of nostalgu 
mbdireciion is the position that es'cry community and its historic 
role should be protected from ouLMde torses and has a right to 
survive 

In summary, sustainable development explicitly recognizes 
increasing limits (biological/physical) given past and current 
economic/cultural/social norms and knowledge It is not absolute, 
but relative to shifting constraints, acknowledges different forms of 
capital, (i e , renewable and nonrenewable), and appreciates the 
capacity to accommodate change Sustainable development 
incorporates linkages between economic and ecologic. distribution 
acro«is generations (timcb space, socio-economic groups, and 
economic sectors 

HOW DOES SUSTAINABILITY MODIEV C OMMUNm' 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT? 

Lei s begin building the linkage between sustainable and 
coniniuiiiiy economic development by exploring some previous 
definitions 

Cine definition of sustainable community ecc^nomic development 
offered b\ nykeman 11990, p b-71 is 

■■ those communities that manage and control their destiny 
based on a realistic and well thought thiough visicm Such a 
community based management and control approach require? 
that a process be instituted within the community that 
eflectiM-ly uses knowledge and kncwvleclge systems to direct 
tlunge and determine apprc^piiaie ionises ul action ccMisisteni 
wiih eci'logic.il frtiiu iple.'- fbe |>ioce.ss must be 
comprehensive and address <;ocial. econoinu. phvsical. and 
O kiionmenial concerns in an mteuuied lashum wlnlc 




maintaining central concern lor present and future welfare of 
individuals and the community *' 

My definition of sustainable community econonuc development is 
the ability to survive and to persist in generating desired outcomes 
IShaffer and Summers. 1988, p If Sustainable co;nmunity 
economic development is the capacity of local socio-economic 
systems to generate employment and income to maintain, if not 
improve, the community’s relative economic position. 

Economically sustainable communities possess the capacity to 
perceive and respond appropriately to changing socio-economic 
circumstances. Sustainable communities possess a political 
economy and other social constructs that permit the orderly and 
efficient maintenance and use of community resources and 
facilitates the adaption of the community to changes in the larger 
society. 

An important element of the definitions is recogmtmn of the 
changing circumstances in which the community functions These 
changes can be depletion or revaluation of a resource (e g., coal 
deposits, forest, scenic vistas), technological changes (e g., dnp 
irrigation, genetic engineering, fiber optics), demographic (e.g., 
aging population, single parent families, working couples), or 
economic structure (e.g., transnational corporations, relative 
decline of manufactunng employment). These changing economic 
circumstances alter the choice set for community response 
Sustainable communities recognize these changes and mount 
responses that allow the community to maintain and improve its 
economic position now and through time. 

There are four characteristics associated with what appear to be 
economically sustainable communities IShaffer, 1991). They are, 
in no order of importance: a) a slight level of dissatisfaction, b) a 
posiuve attitude toward experimentation, c) a high level of intra- 
community discussion, and d) a history of implementation. In a 
few words, communities that demonstrate the qualities of 
sustainability believe they, and they alone, make and/or control 
their own destiny. This recognizes that while individual 
communities are given different economic circumstances 
(re^urces, economic structure, access to markets, growth of local 
markets), the sustainable community will capture the economic 
possibilities available. 

Before proceeding much farther it will help the discussion lo 
review briefly how economic change can occur in a community 
Table 2 lists the economic actions that can lead to economic 
development of the community These actions, individually or 
collectively, can lead to a change in various economic dimensions 
of the community u* g , jobs, income distribution, career 
prospects) ’ 

Returning to the model implied in Figure 1 , it is now' time to offer 
some specific definitions of the four nodes IShaffer, 1989) 

Markets generally refers to the external (export) and internal 
Uionexport) markets in the community This node essentially 
contends that the community can produce competitively, it just 
needs to determine w'hat to produce, how markets are changing, 
and w'here they are The analytical questions are knowing what 
markets exist for community output tconsumer/industrial\ 
location of markets, w'ho is the competition, and how is the market 
changing The policy suggestions include increase inflow of 
outside dollars and /or reduce outflow of loc.il income (see Table 
2 ) 

I ABLE 2 

Local Economic Development 

• Bring Money In 

• Keep Money Ke-cirailatin|t 

• Use Resources More liffetuvely 

• 1 iiul New L'scs foi Resour»,es 

• f ind New Kesouru”' 

• hane.e Rule.*- v\ ilie Ci.inn 
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♦ Gel Lucky 

Resources generally refers to concerns wuh amount of, access to, 
and mobility of resources. This perspective essentially contends 
that we know what markets are, we just need to know how to 
produce for them The analytical questions are concerned with 
identifying capiial, labor, technology and whether they are 
available for alternative uses (mobility) or in sufficient amounts to 
increase community output. Policy suggestions include increasing 
the amount of capital, labor, technology; increase mobiliiy/access 
to capital, labor, technology; and shift resources to more valued 
uses (see Table 2) 

Rules of the economic game includes such realities as tax laws, 
eligibility rules for programs, environmental regulations, zoning, 
union contracts, and cultural norms. These typically are so 
imbedded m our thinking, they are acknowledged only when 
someone else is tr^'ing to change them in an unfavorable fashion 
Policy suggestions appear straight forward — be cognizant of the 
effect of rules and alter those rules via the poiiiical process that 
obfuscate adjustment. 



FIGURE 1 

LOCAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



ecological awareness (e g., diversification o( production from 
mono-culture, recycle wastes or reduce waste stream); changes in 
labor and management requirements; increased demands on 
knowledge, creativity, and innovativeness. 

WHAT ARE NECESSARY CONDITIONS FOR SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT TO OCCUR? 

I wLsh to start the discussion of necessary conditions with some of 
obstacles to sustained development ISchweke. 1993|. First, very 
few practical examples exist and for many of us concrete examples 
are a prerequisite before we alter our behavior. A partial list of 
examples includes waste recycling, toxic disposal or abatement 
regs, organic farming, using renewal energy sources and energy 
conservation. Unfoaunately, many of the examples that do exist 
suffer from incomplete information on what, how and why ihey 
were done, plus the lack of results over lime add lo the difficultly 
of convincing others to test in their locale. Regarding my 
contention that the marginalization of some groups is an important 
dimension of sustainability, there are even fewer obvious 
examples.' 

Economists contend a major theme in sustainable communitv 
economic development is the externalities of decisions and actions. 
Externalities can be both positive and negative, but are generally 
not accounted for in the market prices used to allocate resources 
across groups, space, and time. 

In sustainable community economic development, time and future 
generations are explicitly brought into considerations of decisions 
and actions. If decisions and actions adversely affect future 
generations then current prices need to be increased to discourage 
that activity. To assert that lime is important begs the question 
relative to what? To argue that some resources should be preserv'ed 
for the future does not answer the eco. imic questions of what 
alternatives are foregone — now or in the future? Who is being 
impacted by the choice of preserving a resource? 

Martin 11994] reminds us how the issue of lime complicates the 
decision making. First, it requires us to make explicit our choice 
about whether the future generation is more or less (and by how 
much) important than the current. While it is legiumate to argue 
that many current decisions overly discount future interests to 
replace that with an over discounting of current interests does not 
advance our understanding. Second, we are required to make 
judgement about the preferences of future generations with not 
much more than the assertion that it will be similar or different 
than the preferences of the current generation. Third is the 
question of how many future generations are we concerned with in 
our current decision to conserve a resource. While the idea of 
sustainable development implicitly assumes eternity, that 
simplifying presumption becomes incredibly complicated as wc try 
to operationalize it with our current state of knowledge and 
decision rules. 

Another externality is that the benefits and costs of a decision or 
action are distributed spatially to separate groups minimizing the 
possiblity that market prices will create self-correcting signals. So. 
rather than geti?ng negative and corrective feedback the system 
becomes self-reinforcing. 

The interaction between urban and rural economies is an example 
of spatial flows. Changes in urban markets (e g , natural or 
artificial fibers, use of rain forest wood and rules (e g , water 
quality standards, prevailing wage standards) often play out in 
rural economies in a perverse manner. Hite and Powell 119931 
remind us of three qualities distinguishing rural from urban 
economies. These qualities are important to our discussion of 
sustainable rural community econoniic development. Distance and 
how it influences the level and form of human interaction is the 
first quality. The lack of scale/size/density effect on the ability to 
generate agglomeration economies is the second quality The lack 
of diversity of economic functions limits the range of choices 
available and their perceived feasibility is the third quality These 
qualitie.s, individuvilly and collectively, influence (typically apjxar 
to limit) how commumues make choices in moving towards 
«iustainability 




Decision making capacity is the ability to distinguish among 
problems and symptoms and inventiveness of the response. 
Analytical questions include framing issues in a fashion that 
enables possible solutions to appear iBryson & Crosby. 19921. h 
definitely includes getting to the problem rather than dealing with 
symptoms and history. In many respects, tradition is not 
necessarily accepted. Policy suggestions include education and 
communications about problems and options. It also includes 
creating a collaborative learning environment that promotes 
exploration of alternative solutions 

If the objective of community economic development explicitly 
incorporates sustainable, then in the context of our definition that 
sustainable means using new knowledge to create new choices and 
options through time, let us return to Figure I Now resources 
take on new meanings including assimilative capacity; including 
marginalized groups; recognizing nonrenewable resources; lower 
energy use technology; and different skill sets for people, including 
access to acquiring new skills. Likewise markets start including 
recycling; consuming green products; and lifestyles. Decision 
making capacity now adds sensitivity about the bio-sphere; 
sensitivity about inter-generational implications, sensitivity about 
marginalized groups; and sensitivity about spatial flows The rules 
of the economic game now includes discharge permits and 
markets; compensation to adversely affected people; development 
impact hearings; and taxes on transboundary environmental use. 

The themes that emerue from the expanded definition of 
sustainable conununily economic development leads to policies 
that e.xplore — increased community self-sufficiency; increased 
niche marketing (i e . less volume more value), iiKreased 
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An aspect of sustainable community economic development that 
appears lo have generated little direct discussion is that 
Schumpeterian development (creative destruction) and associated 
economic dynamics creates winners and losers. The sense of 
gains/losses may only be relative, but often is absolute (i.c., 
displaced worker, family, community). The assumption of 
beneficial spin offs from development efforts ignores they are an 
ineffective mechanism to reacli many of these groups iBartik, 
iggi; Shaffer, 1989; Summers et al., 197ol The inability of some 
adversely affected groups to contribute to decisions leads to re- 
enforcing patterns of shifting burdens to those groups. Economists 
deal with this in statements about needed adjustments (migration, 
training, identifying new business opportunities) in a dynamic 
economy. It is insufficient to expect the market to handle many of 
the noneconomic aspects of these adjustments (asset fixity, family, 
gender, education, personal traits, age, race) iHite & Powell. 
19931. 

Another fundamental change is how we include environmental 
and social considerations in judgements about development 
projects One of the more interesting current discussions among 
community and professionals regarding community economic 
development is increased aw'areness of the multitude of job 
generation aspects seldom previously considered (e.g., living 
wages, career potential, skills requirement, fringe benefits, etc.). 

Our economic accounting system is biased towards those 
transactions that involve some son of monetary exchange and thus 
tends to discount nonmonetary aspects. For example, our current 
measurement systems of GNP and GDP indicate that a stay in the 
hospital is a larger contributor to well being than maintaining a 
healthy lifestyle. This complicates the choice people are asked to 
jfiake — how do you wish to exchange one job and annual salary 
for "Z" units of future quality of life. While the choice is slacked 
againsi sustainability, we have made progress over last 20-30 years 
in the form of hedonic pricing and contingent valuation schemes 
iBolton. 1989; Schulu, Luloff & King. 19911. Martin 11994. 
p 1 09) offers some measures of sustainability incorporating dollars, 
social dimensions, and bio-physical aspects. Daly and Cobb 119891 
even offer an Index of Sustainable Economic Welfare. The major 
limitation remains linking these indicators to community level 
decisions 

Some suggest that people consciously make short-run 
nonsustainable decisions and even imply that the economic system 
discourages longer term sustainable development choices I Meyers 
<Sr Burayidi. 1991). The reality is thai we often do not know what 
the full range of options are or their implications and often feel we 
do not have the luxury of saying we ll wait for a better option.' A 
minimum precondition for sustainable development is active 
efforts to acquire and improve access to knowledge regarding the 
range of choices available and their implications. This will require 
a substantial personal and societal investment to create the culture 
to explore ahematives 



procedures ( collaboration rather than competition becomes llie 
guiding principle) with new partners IShaffer, 19931 Some of the 
new processes that sustainable communiiies will need to master 
include negotiation and conflict (both internal and external) 
management skills. A crucial component is accumulating and 
incorporating new knowledge into the choices considered and 
made. 

Sustainable development in its most admirable form consciously 
reminds us of the complex system we are dealing with (e.g , time, 
ecology, marginalized groups, and externalities) and the stock of 
resources (e.g., physical, social, human capital) used to produce 
the outputs desired is both nonrenewable and renewable. It is not 
a no growth concept, but one in which different foims of growth 
are enco’Kaged. It recognizes a dynamic economy is not a 
euphemism for growth, but refers to changing choices, reframing 
issues, changing perceptions of markets and resources, and 
changing values. Nostalgia is replaced with reality of changing 
needs and functions. Insistence on some histone view (e.g.. 
producuon processes or community role) w'ill only delay making 
needed choices. Economic choices are guided by both market and 
nonmarket (including intergenerational) determined values. There 
is concern about how change is creating increased 
disenfranchisement based on gender, skills, ethnicity, space, or 
economic status. Sustainable contains an effort to increase access 
to decision making and decision making with a fuller array of 
knowledge. 
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CAN WE SUPPORT SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT? 



Recognizing changing norms, knowledge, technology, markets 
lead to shifting needs for tapiial. labor, and space 1 have 
conicnded that susiainablc community economic development is 
less of j natural/physical/biological and more of an institutional 
phenomenon Sustainable dcvclopmem is technically feasible, so 
the question becomes what policies, behaviors, and institutions arc 
required to achieve it in practice Ffavc we framed the question 
appropriately^ For example, energy is associated with economic 
growth, thus we must increase energy use to have economic 
growth. Inu remember growth is not development Yet. if we adopt 
energv cjnser\'ing technology we can conserve energy usage and 
still iiavc growth C^r if we ailopl new prodiut tonfiguraiionsdowcr 
hvdrocarhon content) we could have both 



Ihc proceeding example exemplifies tl\c need lo re-frame 
questions (tom eilhei/or lo nmluple ob|CUives Ihe paradigm 
shills that niusi occur include refraining ihe giowtli/non growth 
dichoioim. markci/siaie direcietl dichotomy, and that 
iiutgm.ihzol I'roups will ncM imprvwe their relative (xisnion. thu;. 

O *hiie iM.Acih Is ilie onlv clu'ke I here i‘- a need U' exph>ie new 
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• Professor of Agricultural E.conomics and Community Development 
Fxonomisi. University of Wi>iCon.sin*Madison/hxtension Paper prepared 
for International Conference on Issues Affecting Rural t.ommunuies. 
Townsville. QUD Australia. luly 14, 1994 

• Wealth IS defined as those things that society values. Thus, it is much 
more than physical items like gold, coal, sheep, land, buildings, or cash, 
but includes such things as lamily life, scenic vistas, sattsficing work 
opportunities, etc. 

^ Many Including George 119921 and Wilkinson (19911 argue that 
developing the social system called a community is far more imponant 
than just the economic dimensions of that community. 1 will limit my 
discussion to sustaining the economic dimensions of the community 
rather than the general concern of sustaining the community, but 
recognize they are inseparable ideas. 

’ Schumpeter (19831 defines development as “creative destruction " 

’ For some marginalized groups the good life’ is nsing above subsistence 
(Summers. 1993). 

- • An imponant policy dimension of susuinable development is multiple 
objectives including impacts on bio-sphere; inter-generational: 
nonrenewable resources; women, families, minorities; income 
distnbution The relative weights we put to these and other goals 
influence our choices. 

■ My lament about lacking of specific examples recognizes that this 
problem is being corrected by efforts like Flora, et al (1991 1. 



SOCIAL AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT; BASIC PRINCIPLES AND CURRENT TRENDS 

Edward Allan Brawley — United States of Amenca 



INTRODUCTION 

The body of literature on social and community development 
ranges at one extreme, from the very abstract and academic that 
has few obvious practical anchors to the highly particularistic and 
usually desenptive case study tliat lacks theoretical underpinnings 
and generalizability, at the other end of the continuum. It is 
usually quite difficult to relate either of these two extremes to the 
actual situation in one's own country, region or community. 
Ideally, theory is universal while practice or action at the 
community level is always specific. The challenge for us is to 
connect the two in ways that are useful for advancing knowledge, 
educating new researchers and practitioners of vanous kinds, and 
making a positive impact on the lives of people in rural 
communities. 

This paper will focus on some common principles of social and 
community development as these are currently practiced and 
discussed in the United States and in other parts of the world. The 
sense in which I am using the term social and community 
development is synonymous with, encompasses, or is closely 
related to such concepts as community organization, community 
intervention, community work, community planning, community 
action, social action, and social planning. There are two major 
dimensions of social and community development that should be 
linked conceptually and practically (the development of people, 
and the development of social instuuiions). 

“Social development lias two interrelated dimensions; the first 
is the development of the capacity of people to work 
continuously for their own and society’s needs. The second is 
the alteration or development of a society’s institutions so that 
human needs are met at all levels, especially at the lowest, 
through a process of improving the relationship between 
people and socioeconomic institutions and recognizing that 
human and natural (orccs are constantly intervening between 
the expression of needs and the means to attain them.” (Paiva 
1977:332-33) 

Daley and Wong (1994) define community development as action 
“at the community level that encompasses social, economic, and 
political capacity building within a value framework of inclusive, 
democratic participation, respect (or diversity, and self- 
determination" (p 10) This IS consonant with definitions o( 
integrated rural community developmeiii isce. lor example. 



Coombs. 1980; Fitzsimmons and Freeman, 1981) that include the 
development of economic well-being, social functioning, political 
processes, and cultural institutions of a specific community 

“...In the past, rural development has all too often been 
equated with economic development, and economic progress 
has been narrowly defined as an increase in local income per 
capiu. Yet the benefits of economic ^owth may not be evenly 
distributed throughout a community. In fact, many social 
problems may persist” (Upping. Daniels and Keller. 1989, 
p.282). 

Bryden (1991), a strong advocate of integrated rural community 
development, notes that “a fragmented approach which seeks to 
promote any, one sector or service as the ’key’ to rural economic 
development is bound to fail." For example, although it is clear 
that both education and training will be necessary in the future 
transition of the rural, as well as urban, economy. ..education 
alone, in the absence of other things, may lead to increased 
outward migration from rural areas." He adds that the same may 
be said for better roads and telecommunications" (p. 61) 

While rural community development activity is often focused on 
persons and institutions within a specific geographic area (for 
example, a “block” of one hundred rural villages in India, an 
American Indian reservation in the U.5., a small development town 
in Israel), it can also involve work with people whose common 
purpose, condition or identification is not locality-bas' d but 
derived from social, psychological, demographic, ecologi al. or 
functional factors, such as economic status, age, race, ethnicity, 
gender, etc. (for example, migrant farm workers in various regions 
of the U S , socially isolated families in remote mining 
communities in Australia, elderly people left behind in 
depopulated rural areas of Spain, Scotland and other European 
countries). It frequently encompasses “basic social change efforts 
from leadership development programs to globally focused 
environmental, economic, and system change efforts (Weil, 1994. 
p. xxvi). 

There is increasing recognition among development researchers 
and practitioners that people should be the focus of development 
efforts - whether within a global, national, regional or local context 
or whether wc are concerned with economic, social, political, or 
cultural development For example. Griffin (1990). an ecc'nomisi. 
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asserts that 'economic development is coming increasingly to be 
understood as a process of expanding the capabilities of people 
and that “people, in the I990's, shoutd be placed firmly in the 
center of development" (p 1 1) He adds that: 

“ The ultimate focus of economic development has of course 
always been human development, but at times this has 
become obscured by too narrow a concentration on 
expanding the supplies of commodities. Economic growth 
should be seen as merely one means among several to the end 
of enhancing people’s capabilities Commodities and 
capabilities are, of course, linked - but in the final analysis it is 
capabilities that matter and this is underlined by putting 
people first" (p.l 1) 

Investments in human capacity building (for example, 
expenditures on health, nutrition and education) are good 
investments for a society, producing returns that are comparable to 
investments in physical capital. Investments in health, nutrition, 
education, and other human development areas complement or 
reinforce each other. Similarly, there are complimentarities 
between investments in human and physical capital. 

“ .. Investment in modern industry requires skilled labor; 
agricultural mechanization requires people who can, for 
example, operate and repair irrigation equipment; modern 
ser\'ices (banking, tourism, public administration) require a 
literate and numerate labor force. Thus an emphasis on 
human capiul formation can in pnnciple yield high returns in 
the form of an increase in the productivuy of investment in 
physical services" (Griffin, 1990, p. 1 1) 

TTPICAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT FUNCTIONS 

Among the range of possible community development functions, 
the following are fairly typical: 

a. Developing public awareness and understanding of community 
issues, problems, and needs through organized educational 
efforts 

b Helping community members to develop the expertise needed 
to address community problems and needs effecuvely. 

c Ensunng open access to all information relevant to community 
needs 

d Assisting community groups to dcline their needs and 
deiemnne their objectives 

c Promoting action by govemment.iL voluntaiy and commercial 
organizations that are responstve to community needs 

{ Faciluaiing the development of self-help and mutual aid efforts 
w'llhin the community. 

g Encouraging collaborative efforts by community groups and 
organizations to addre.ss common concerns 

h Promoting equal access to resources and services (or all 
community groups with similar needs 

i Ensuring that the needs of the most disadvantaged or 
vulnerable groups are adequately adtiressed (Ellis. 19H9, pp 
151-152) 

Community development can be viewed as a form of problem- 
solving activity which involves engaging individuals, groups, and 
organizations in the community in specific coordinated actions 
that are addressed to identified community needs, problems or 
issues These actions can be divided into two broad categories 1) 
performing the interpersonal and political tasks that are involved 
in the identification, recruitment, mobilization and coordination of 
the people, groups, and ui ganizatioiis whose participation aiul 
support are needed if efieclive actu>n is to he initiated and 
sustained at the community level, and 2) carr>'ing out the essential 
teehnual (unctions, such as gathering data on the problem or issue 
in question, analyzing alternatives, ileveloping plans and strategics, 
and general me. the resouur^ nete^.<^ary (or successful action 
aalhcrt .nui bpccht. 1977) 



ENSURING THAT DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES ARE 
CONGRUENT WITH LOCAL CULTURE AND VALUES 

There are characteristics of rural communities around the world 
(population dispersion, underdeveloped infrastructure, low serv'ice 
density, etc.) and trends occurring in many of them that present 
serious obstacles to achieving social and community development 
goals. In North America and Europe, rural communities continue 
to experience a loss of schools, post offices, transportation, health 
care, social services, and educational/training opportunities 
(OECD, 1991; Deavers, 1989). In France, for example, while 82 
percent of urban communities and 40 percent of adjacent areas 
have pre-schools, family doctors and grocery' stores, only 18 
percent of outlying rural areas have them (Marcot, 1990). VThile 
comprehensive national and regional policy initiatives are 
necessary if these issues are to be addressed, a particular challenge 
is to address the needs that exist with strategies that are congruent 
with the local culture and values. In other words, social and 
community development activities should be undertaken that 
primarily, if not exclusively, capitalize on the strengths that are 
available in and the technologies that are appropriate for a 
particular community. 

Just as Schumacher (1973; 1979) challenged the dominant 
paradigm of economic development that stresses increased 
indusirializaiion and advocated the use of appropriate technologies 
that would, in his words, be based on “economics as if people 
mattered", it has also been suggested that we need to adopt 
appropriate social technologies in the sphere of social and 
community development (Helm, 1985; Chatierjee, 1990; Brawley 
and Schindler, 1988; 1991). Social technology has been defined by 
Chatierjee (1990) as “methods used to change or mainuin the 
behavior of individuals, small groups, communities, or 
organizaaons in order to reach desired ends" (p. 27) and he adds 
that a major objective of social technology diffusion is “developing 
the capacity for individuals to cope with modernization and the 
constant change that accompanies it" (p. 24). 

The essence of Schumachers (1973) thesis is that “the logic of 
production is neither the logic of life nor that of society" (p. 295). 
From an iniemaiional perspective, this means that not only does 
development not have to lake the form of industrialization, 
modernization need not be equated with Westernization, and 
neiihe*’ industrialization nor Westernization are necessary 
conditions for economic and social progress. In other words, it has 
become quite clear that “the most advanced tools of production are 
not necessanly best in all sellings" (Helm 1985, p. 112). To give 
hill one example dose to home, dunng the early 1980's fanners in 
the American Midwestern States who had adopted the most 
advanced farmine methods of the day were going broke in record 
numbers while the Amish farmers of Pennsylvania and Ohio 
continued to prosper using "horse and buggy" methods that were 
virtually unchanged since their arrival in the country 150 years 
ago. The Amish (or Pennsylvania Dutch) are, of course, a special 
case Nevertheless, the relatively small traditional mixed farm of 
the Northeastern USA fared better than us larger single-crop 
Midwestern counterpart. Parallels can be found in other regions of 
the world and the lessons being learned are leading to calls for a 
commitment to * agro-diversity *’ and greater reliance on the 
adaptability of the local farmer (Brookfield, 1993) Similarly, in the 
health, education, and social welfare fields the most sophisticated 
equipment, practitioners, and procedures may not be applicable or 
appropnaie if the most pressing needs of a particular community 
arc to he addressed There are abundant examples in the 
development literature ol the disappointing results flowing from 
efforts to introduce social technologies that turned out to be 
inappropriate for a particular country, region or community (See, 
for example. Amould. 1989, Barnett. 1990, Pandey and Yadama. 
1992) The widespread dissemination of Ncuth American and 
urban models ot social work education and practice to less 
developed countries in Africa, Asia and Latin America is but one 
example (Midgley. 198P 

II social and 'community development technology is to he 
appropriate, u must lake intc'i account the culture, custoncs, and 
valuc.'^ that bind and utnde a pamculai conimumis- - im 'dharmic 
order' to u*'C* a ccuucpi derived Ironi the Sanskni word tiluomu 
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which means "thai which holds to\;eiher’ (Muzumdar. 1966) In 
dcscnbin^ rural communiiy developmem inuiauves in Norway, 
Scotland. Wales and other European countnes. Bryden (1991) 
stresses the importance of the local culture ("the 'glue‘ that holds it 
all together") in determining whether development efforts are 
appropriate and ultimately successful. 

"In Norway, through its Regional Development Programme 
(PTD), It IS argued that culture, in us widest sense of the 
word. IS important for creating activities and new d>Tiamism 
in the regions. Cultural activities can create jobs, and not just 
because spiritual and intellectual values are an intrinsic good 
The potential for cultural activnty and involvement makes the 
locality more attractive and the sense of rootedness stronger. 
Cultural investment is important not least because of the 
concrete need for initiative and creativity in starting up 
activities and new employment. Cultural activities are 
therefore a condition of survival because they are the 
substantive elements which create identity, and make people 
fight to survive and secure continuity as a community" (p. 

60). 

Helm (1985) notes that "there is much interest riow'adays in the 
meaning for development of these two entities: culture and values’ 

(p. 11) and she gives examples of social technologies that have 
been devised in different pans of the world that are congruent with 
local culture and values and that are appropriate to a particular 
community's needs. She cites the example of Botswana’s “brigades’ 
(Kukler. 1979). unique educational programs combining 
vocational training with productive work in agriculture that 
constitute an indigenous educational system geared to the needs of 
a predominantly rural developing country. In this context, it is 
worth reminding ourselves that an estimated 80 percent of the 
population of developing countries live in rural areas (United 
Nations, 1979, p.3). Another example, from New Mexico in the 
United States, is the development in a small Hispanic community 
of some 200 people of a thriving sheep-rearing and weaving 
cooperative that uses locally produced wool to hand-weave high 
quality traditional rugs, shawls and coats that are eagerly sought by 
collectors and other buyers interested in Southwestern cultural 
artifacts. This community has been transformed in ten years from 
one that had few jobs, one of lowest per capita incomes in the 
country, and a declining population, and that was about to be 
bought up by a major land developer. It is now a vital and 
prosperous community, proud of its heritage, and no longer in 
decline or at risk of losing its land (Martinez-Brawley, 1990, pp. 
195-197). 

THE RE-EMERGENCE OF A COMMITMENT TO 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Following a period of substantially reduced national commitment 
to addressing social problems, with low priority placed on the 
quality of life in low-income urban and rural communities, there is 
growing recognition at various levels of government and in the 
pnvate sector that the U.S.A. cannot be a strong nation if it does 
not have healthy communities. The widening gaps that have been 
permitted to develop between income groups and geographic 
areas, the increased tensions that exist between racial and ethnic 
groups, the physical and social deterioration of urban 
neighborhoods, the economic stagnation and depopulation of rural 
areas have combined to threaten the social fabric of the nation and 
are provoking a re-thinking of national priorities. There is a 
renewed interest in looking for ways to generate constructive 
action that will begin to re-build and restore our communities. 
Incidentally, a recently issued U N. report identified 17 countnes' 
ihat are at nsk of social disintegration and internal stnfe because of 
widening disparities among g< igraphic regions in terms of 
education, income, employment opportunities, availability of food, 
ethnic violence, and human rights violations (United Nations, 
1994). While the U S.A. is not among the 17 vulnerable nations 
listed in the U.N. Report (in fact, it is among the top ten nations in 
ensuring what the Report calls “human security" for its citizens), 
nevertheless, there is mounting concern about insupportable 
disparities in the quality of life of persons living in different 
communities and a renewed commitment to address these issues 
In the first i‘;sue of the m w /uurnul of Community Prcicfice, the 



editor cued the reasons for the introduction of such a journal at 
this time 

“Community practice has received little attention from the 
federal level during the past fifteen years. Nevertheless, the 
eddies and channels of social and economic development have 
continued to flow and many exciting projects ranging from 
grassroots leadership development projects to large scale 
human service system coordination and institutional reform 
efforts have flourished through nonprofit and foundation 
resources. There is again increasing interest in citizen 
participation in community planning and recognition of the 
need for public/private partnerships in community 
development that serve those most disadvantaged. Local 
efforts in social and economic development are burgeoning, as 
are considerable opportunities to strengthen communities, 
intergroup relations, and community practice interventions.’’ 
(Weil, 1994. p. xxivL 

These developments have occurred concurrently wifh a wider 
intellectual debate about the proper ordering of society, what 
constitutes the common good, and what principles and actions will 
most likely ensure social justice for all citizens (Dahl, 1985; 1989; 
Boyie, 1984; Berry, 1990; Bellah ei al., 1985; 1987;199l). Weil 
(1994) notes that it is not only timely that these themes for 
building and rebuilding communiiy be asserted, it is necessary for 
our survival and positive development as a pluralistic and 
multicultural society in a global economy" (p. xxx). 

DEVELOPING COMMUNITY NETWORKS 

There has been tremendous growth in the numbers and types of 
communiiy groups and organizations in the U.S.A. and. indeed, 
throughout the world in recent years - formal and informal, 
government-sponsored and independent, single-issue and broad- 
focused, locality-based and national or even international in scope. 
As has been true in the social sciences in general, there has been 
growing interest among communiiy development researchers and 
practitioners in social network analysis and development. These 
social networks within communities are typically comprised of 
formal bodies (governmental, voluntary, and commercial entities), 
mediating organizations (self-help groups, mutual aid associations, 
etc) and informal systems (families, natural helping networks, etc) 
(Netting, Kenner and McMuriry, 1993. pp. 102-109). There are 
two main foci of interest: 1) the identification, promotion, and 
development of informal (or natural) helping networks within the 
community; and 2) the development of collaborative relationships 
among the various elements of the community’s social system. 
Important considerations for the formal organizations are how to 
operate without undermining the informal systems in the 
community while, at the same time, not overestimating their 
capacity. Knowing what resources (formal, mediating and 
informal) exist in the community is not enough, it is important to 
be able to determine what has been called “systemic competence - 
the degree to which the various elements function as an integrated 
system for addressing people’s needs (Netting. Ketiner and 
McMurtry, 1993. p. 1 10). A major challenge facing the community 
serial service networks in the U.S.A., especially in rural areas, has 
been how to introduce some rationality into what have tended to 
be disjointed and uncoordinated patterns of service delivery. 
Because of the high degree of autonomy enjoyed by individual 
health and social service oryamzations in the typical U S. 
community, combined with higii levels of specialization and a 
tendency to compete with each ether for available resources, the 
system is commonly imperfect and inefficient, with large areas of 
overlap along with wide gaps in service provision. The most 
common problems encountered are jragrncntation (people 
experience gaps and duplication in service, usually due to lack of 
comprehensive planning and coordination of services), 
(iiscontinuirv (people encounter obstacles to llieir smooth 
movement through the system due to inadequate information and 
referral procedures); inaccessibility (people who need services do 
not receive them because of concrete or intangible barriers); and 
unaccountubilitv (people have no means of redress when they 
receive inadequate service, usually due to lack of clarity about who 
IS responsible or there is low sensitivity to client needs or wishes). 
(Gilbert, Specht and Terrell, 1993, p 126) Over the years, there 

O 
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have been recurrenl bui noi always succes:-Jul efforts to promote 
and create more comprehensive and coordinated ser\'ice networks 
in rural communities. 

Somewhat more successful in the sense that it is more widely 
applied and more coherently represented in the research literature 
is the "community social work” movement that has been gathering 
momentum in Britain over the last decade or so (Hadley and 
McGrath, 1980; 1984; Barclay Report, 1982; Hadley and Young. 
1990; Darvill and Smale. 1990; Snaale and Bennett, 1989). While it 
has limitations, the most serious of which is probably its reliance 
or individual front-line social work practitioners to promote 
"systemic competence’’ — an expectation that may be unrealistic in 
many cases, especially when major community system 
development is required, America.! rural community researchers 
and practitioners have found the model worth looking at since it 
exemplifies principles of effective social work practice in rural 
areas that they have been advocating for many years (Ginsberg. 
1976; Mariinez-Brawley. 1982; 1987). 

For example, community social work, as it has been evolving in 
the U.K., is based on the guiding principle that, in carry ing out 
social service activities at the community level, the front-line social 
workers should operate collaboratively with clients, other 
community residents, the full range of local health, educational 
and social service organizations, elected officials, community 
leaders, and others to develop strategies that address particular 
issues, problems and needs that exist in the community. In other 
words, a social and community development approach needs to be 
adopted rather than simply a social service delivery approach. The 
total community, with all its elements and resources (individuab. 
families, groups and organizations - the total system of formal, 
mediating, and informal networks) constitutes the context within 
which service activity is planned and earned out. This calls for a 
new way of thinking on the pan of the front-line community social 
worker. While direct service praciiuoners lend to focus on the 
situation of the individual or the family through a dose-up lens 
that severely curtails background detail or throws it out of focus, 
planners, policy-makers and administrators lake a wide-angle view 
of community needs, problems or service issues with little 
attention to individual detail. Smale and Tuson (in press) suggest 
that effective community social workers need the equivalent of a 
zoom lens that enables them to switch back and forth between the 
individual situation and the community with great facility so that 
IxDih levels can be worked on simultaneously 

This approach recognizes that the formal social ser\'ices do not 
represent the core of the care and service resources that are 
available in the community; rather, the largest volume, by far, of 
care and service is provided by family members, friends, 
neighbors, volunteers, and other informal carers through ongoing 
natural support systems. Acknowledging this fact is viewed as an 
iinporiaiu affirmation of the strengths of the community, in 
contrast to the usual posture of social service planners and 
practitioners which focuses on client and community weakness, 
failure or dysfunction. The emphasis is on using the formal social 
service system to bolster and back-up manifest and latent 
community networks and to fill obvious gaps As Smale and Tuson 
(in press) put it, while "the bulk of care in the community is. and 
IS likely to remain, the responsibility of ordinary citizens, a small 
percentage of people are entirely dependent on professional social 
services, and for others, a lilile help makes a huge difference" 
(p 74) 

Aside from requiring detailed knowledge of the characteristics of 
the local community and a commitnient to working closely with 
appropriate formal, mediating and informal service networks, the 
British community social work approach must manifest the 
(ollowing characteristics if it is to operate effectively 1) ser^'ices 
must be decentralized to the local community. 2) services should 
be integrated; 3) staff roles should be broadly defined; 4) staff 
should enjoy a high degree of autonomy in the performance of 
their service roles, and 5) there needs to be a commitment to the 
prevention ol individual, family, group and community problems, 
r,iilier than simply responding to problems once they arise 
tliadlcy, l^>90. Marimez-brawley and Hrawiey, 1992) 
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While similar communiiy-oriented social work can be found in 
other parts of the world, including the U.S.A., these examples tend 
to be more isolated and individualisuc representing specific 
strategies adopted to address a unique set of problems faced by a 
particular community. In the case of the U.S.A,: 

“Social development efforts range nationwide with many 
diverse populations. Appalachian economic cooperatives are 
flourishing as are the efforts of groups, such as Los Chicanos 
por la Causa in Phoenix, which are creating services that fit a 
wide spectrum of cultural, economic and social needs. 
...Economic development projects are gaining strength and 
stability among many Native American groups with major 
examples in the Navajo nation and with the liiuit, (p. 26) the 
Hopi people, always blessed with a long-range environmental 
protection perspective, are engaged in social, agricultural, and 
economic planning efforts to improve living conditions, 
production, and job opportunities. Environmental organizing 
efforts are emerging from Highland Center in Tennessee and 
groups concerned about the impact of environmental racism 
are springing up in the east and west. In Maine, the Coastal 
Development Corporation, and in other rural areas, 
production cooperatives are thriving and farming cnoperatives 
among African Americans in the deep South are gaining 
strength. In response to the economic crises confronting farm 
families. Prairie Fire continues to organize in the midwest to 
preserve the rural family-based farm economy and 
communities. All of these efforts reflect the basic reality that 
economic and social development are no longer separate 
enterprises, but need careful combination in community 
planning efforts” (Weil. 1994, pp. xviv-xw). 

CONCLUDING COMMENT 

Social and community development work is alv.'ays complicated 
and difficult because, even though the particular goal, need or 
problem being addressed may be relatively clear-cut and the 
persons, groups and organizations addressing it may be 
competent, cohesive and commuted, the environment is invariably 
complex, involving a multiplicity of individuals, groups and 
organizaiioi ; with different interests and that are frequently 
pursuing conflicting goals. Therefore, a great deal of the lime and 
effort of the people engaged in social and community development 
work has to be devoted to the management of relationships with 
important elements of the environment It is a complicated, 
challenging, and time-consuming process While there may be 
personal and organizational pressures to (ind short-cuts, giving in 
to the impulse to oversimplih the process merely invites failure 
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RURAL SOCIAL PLANNING AND WELFARE SERVICES 

Brian Cheers and Ginnl Hall — Australia 



Our purpose is lo raise issues for workshop discussion In doing so 
we will aliempi lo map the conceptual terrain of rural social 
planning and welfare services within the broader frameworks of 
’social care’, ‘rural change’, 'social justice’ and ‘community’ While 
we cannot be entirely neutral, using broad frameworks which 
permit international diversity may help to minimise our biases. 

National differences are central in a conference such as this. 
Nations differ greatly in relation to factors such as their place in 
the international context; availability of resources; economic and 
political structures; demographic composition; social and cultural 
processes; level of infrastructure development such as transport 
and communications; geography; climate; and preferred service 
models. The nature and extent of ‘social planning’ and ‘welfare 
services' in any country v/ill depend upon factors such as these. 

By 'stKial care’ we mean the arrangements within a society which 
have the primary function of directly providing for the material, 
physical, social, emotional, intellectual and informational well- 
being and development of its members (see, also, Seebohm. 1968. 
Barclay, 1982; Buhner, 1987; Cheers, 1992b, pp.568-583, 1993). 
'Provisions’ include items such as money, food, housing, health 
care, education, social support, information, and positive 



affirmation of one’s personal wonh and social value. 'Structures’ 
include formal government and non-government service 
organisations such as hospitals, schools and welfare agencies which 
exist primarily to provide care or to develop social policies and 
social plans. They also include ‘informal’ organisations such as 
social clubs which have other primary aims but which provide care 
because they arc involved in people’s lives, and natural supports 
such as friends, relatives and neighbours (Hanlon, i980). The 
extent and shape of social care in any nation is dependent upon an 
array of local, national and international factors. 

Social care m rural areas has been under siege from a number of 
forces since the early 1970s Rapid social, economic and political 
changes have left their mark and there has been a conimumg 
succession of major giobal issues. For example, the changing 
balance of international trade relations has impacted heavily upon 
primary industries in small and vulnerable economies such as 
Australia. In 1992-93 the average Australian broadacn: farmer 
involved in wheai/sheep/beef production had a net farm income of 
minus $(Aus)ll,300 (Lawrence and .Share, 1993, p 4). Lawrence 
(1991) further esiimaics that during most of the 1980s between 
20% and 50% of farmers were receiving negative inLomcs The 




shilling balaiiLC of world politics has become linked with major 
upluMvals in places such as Somalia. Sarajevo, and Rwanda which 
tu\c had dcvasiaiing consequeiue lor nnllions of hurnaii beings In 
nianv nations, population growth has reached such cniical levels 
that starvation is common place and previously productive lands 
have been devastated Industry restructuring and technological 
ciiange in niany economically developed countries have resulted in 
high levels of unemployment and social dislocaticm. Continuing 
urban centralisation of power and capital has meant that many 
rural peoples have growm progressively poorer and more 
marginalised and disempowered Overall, the more urban 
countries are wealthier than those which are more rural (Smith, 
1^84). Within nations, rural regions are disadvantaged relative to 
cities (Cheers. IQ90) Increased mobility of capital has led to 
control over rural industries being held by fewer multinational 
acnbusi nesses* (Lawrence. W87. 1991). the demise of family 
farms' (Lawrence and Share. 1993). high levels of rural 
unemployment (Cheers. 1990), reduced rural incomes (Cheers. 
1990; Lawrence and Share, 1993) and far-reaching population 
shifts (Hudson and Jensen. 1991; Salt. 1992). 

A run of international recessions, the political influence of urban 
based capital, and the stubborn refusal of mainstream economics 
to acknowledge the importance of other disciplines in solving 
human problems (Burgenmeier, 1992) have contributed to people 
being viewed as pawns in some economic game People have been 
objectified and commodified as 'factors of production’, ‘units of 
labour power', ’markets’, consumers’ or as things which are 
'impacted upon (Cheers, 1994) Human needs have been defined 
in economic terms so that the only social issues rating a mention 
arc those whtc^ interfere with market needs for a healthy, literate, 
numerate and productive workforce and for contented consumers 
(Cheers. 1994). 

Forces such as these can be devastating for human lives, even in 
relatively wealthy places. For instance, a recent analysis in 
.Australia concluded that population shifts in response to national 
and international forces have left some ugly sights 

pcnpic. many of them u^cii. sfraruicti in poverty in tewns anti 
(>n pnipcMies without much m the u’ay of public infrastructure t>r 
mmoi support; of farmers turning their backs on li/ctimes of hard 
\\t»dc and mfer-generational hopes to sink into the faceless mass of 
ufbtin poverty, of school leavers being forctii to leave their htwe> 
to vanish into unempioveii ()bscuntv in the city; of hopeful low 
in(t»me /amilies leaving their (urban) /riends ami suppt^rts to go to 
unfamiliar rural environment.s in search of cheap accommodation 
and a hearuhle. though sail pjjtjr. li/cstvic tti live amongst strangers 
mans .'f whom tjue.Ntit»n whether iliev shoulJ be there. t>/ (iMe^ 
people retiring to iticatums which d(> not have fhe suppt»rt services 
fht \ need, iff ct>untrv ttnvns. where exi.sfing semces toe stretched 
ty\i*nu sanity bv sutiiien populatum cxplosums; ami of these same 
tos\ns losing the cohesion which for so long had kept stiiiul 
pr( 1 biem^ sueh O-s enme and domestic violence in check " (Cheers. 
bW-f.pp 7-8) 

II soual planning and welfare sersnees are aboul ideniifying and 
meeting unmet human needs, if needs arise in and are defined by 
their coniexi. and if the comexLs of rural human lives are changinp 
r.i(>idl>. (hen soeul planning and welf.ue sersiees must respond to 
ch.inrjne eomexis Consequently, rural change' provides our 
second Ir.imework 

M.my t hanges are occurring in rural are;is In Australia, the relative 
imporunce o( primary industries has decreased steadily over 
rcieni decades (.sorenscii and tpps. 1992) beillemeni pailcrns are 
V hanging as many larger regional centres expand and some of the 
smalicT ic'Jwns in their hinicTland arc all hut deserted (Salt. 1992) 
The demographic composition of some areas is changing with 
mam voune people leaving iheir rural liomes in scare li of luriher 
ediKation or employment (Bone. Cheers and Hil. 1993, Cheers 
and 'iip. 1993) A recent comprehensive review concluded that 
crime rate’s increase at six to seven limes the rate of population 
erocsih in rapidly expanding boom towns' (Freudenherg and 
|i>ne- . 1901) Rural Australians are ueli acquaiiueci with rapid 
iiuiuminenial and climatic changes where severe prolonged 
ilronehi^ ».an cpmkly turn lo raging Hoods, and where eyelone^ 
and l'U>h hie* can devasi.ue wh'de region‘s c^vernighi 



In some countries, technological advances quickly create new rural 
indusiries such as lelecouages in Australia and the newer cottage 
industries in the Umied States Satellite technology has receniK 
linked even the remote Australian outback with mainstream ur'oari 
society through television and modem telephone systems (Holmes. 
1984), We only need to pause for an instant to realise how the 
advent of the automobile has diluted the exclusiveness, security 
and social solidamy of many rural communuies There have been 
changes in methods of agriculture which are threatening the 
culture of the family farm in places like Australia (Lawrence and 
Share, 1993) Domestic and international markets have become 
more volatile in response to such influences as the oil crisis in the 
early 1970s. the changing nature of international markets and the 
ebl-^ and flows of tariff protection and trade agreements. 

Finally, international and domestic recessions have changed the 
extent and nature of infrastructure support available to rural areas 
As economic times get lough governments are increasingly 
prepared to support only those regions which are viewed as 
currently or potentially contributing substantially to ihe national 
economy. As Graham Blight, President of Australia’s National 
Farmers Federation, said recently. 

Tm concerned abouf fhe in/rasfrucfure that needs lo be there - 
education, medical, communicaticms, transport - all those things 
that are important to make a vital community^ and vital people .... 
There's a very big question coming up in how you maintain the 
vitaliiv of rural communities when a lot of those services are 
starting to decline. (/ you want agnculture to develop and be a 
vital part of the Australian economy, this issue has to be 
addressed.'^ mght, 199^ p.24). 

If ii were ever true, the lime is long gone when rural communities 
were immune to the social, '’^onomic and other changes affecting 
the urban world. Social planning which ignores such changes runs 
the risk of being at their mercy rather than correctives for them, or 
of being irrelevant to the eveiyday lives of people who are mosi 
in need 

h is fashionable in Ausiralia. as it probably is elsewhere, to place 
social planning and welfare services within the coniexi of regional 
development (Taskforce on Region.;) Development, 1993. 
Committee on Employment Opportunities. 1994) While ihis may 
be a useful action framework for governments it has limited utility 
as an analytic tool because il does not allow for stagnation or 
decline and because it is too often used in the narrow sense o( 
economic developmeni' Concepiually. regional development is 
usuallv taken lo mean regionally driven idcniificaiion of economic 
and social needs, and inieeraicd developmeni and irnplemeiuation 
ol social and economic rceional plan.s ihrougli a collccnve process 
involving ihe pan ici pa lion ol a number of sectors Howevoi. 
despite ihe rhetoric ihe concept is often operauonalised in 
Australia and other western coumnes in terms of a more or less 
exclusively economic framework which not only pays lip ser\’ice lo 
social issues but ignores the fundamental interdependence of 
economic and social development (Taskforce on Regional 
Development. 1993. C-ommiuee on Employment Opponunuies. 
1994. Department of Housing and Regional Development. 1994) 
In the words of the Office of Rural Affairs in Victoria. Australia 

“lEfonamu wrll-beingl shuuM pr(ni(ic ci springboard ftir 

(ncrc(>mir!g .s(»£ial service di//iculMCs and a well dcvcl(>pt’d 

eommunifv encourages eeoniimu gnm-th ” (0//icc of Rural A//aus. 

1991, p.bl) 

More negatively, ignc'^ring social development often delays and 
raises ihe cost of economic development Conversely, economic 
stagnation or decline has olien seriously affected social cohcsic'>n 
and provision for human needs And the social impacts ol 
economic development have liccn well documented (Hudson. 
1991 . 1992, Hudson and jensen. 199l.Cheeis. 1994) 

The other danger ol an exclusively economic focus is th.u 
unemployment, perhaps the most obviously market generated 
social problem, can become the only social issue rating a mention 
in discussions aboul developmeni (Task Force on Regional 
Pevelopineni. 199 ). Lheeis. 1994 . Ciairan and Megalogem‘^ 
1994 ) lo quote Irom ihe .Australian couiexi 
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"Jn Australia, creating j()f)s (or the unemployed i^ unci*)ul)tecilv a 
major social issutr oj t)ur times. However, reducing social 
development to job creation further commociifies people and ignores 
the needs of marginalised groups such as those with disabilities, the 
aged, disempowered and aoused women and children, and 
indigenous and other people living in areas which loch signi/icant 
growth potential ’ (Cheers. 1994, p.2) 

The third conceptual framework is ’social justice’, which reminds 
us that the ultimate aim of social planning is improved well-being 
of people. 

"(T)rue development is concerned with raising levels of life 
sustenance, human dignity and freedom . . Development can be 
properly assessed only in terms of the total human r> ids, values 
and standards of the good life and the good soaety perceived by the 
very societies undergoing change Thus, although development 
implies, economic, political and cultural transformation, these are 
not ends in themselves bu' indispensable means for enriching the 
quality of human life." (Lt.a and Wolfe, 1 993, p 6) 

Social justice has tw'o components - ensuring the rights of 
citizenship and reducing relative material and social disadvantage 
as far as can be tolerated socially, culturally and economically ir a 
given society at a particular time in its history. Rights of citizenship 
include physical w'ell-being. shelter; emotional security and access 
to emotional suppon; social belongingness; receipt of an adequate 
social or market wage; access to affordable health, education and 
welfare provisions; access to information; political participation 
and representation; legal, social and territorial justice; and the right 
of appeal regardless of culture, ethnicity, religion, personal 
characteristics and regardless of where people live (Hall, 1993). To 
quote Riches (1994, p 9), "buaal citizenship rejects the idea that a 
person\ worth is only to he measured by economic productivity". 
Relative disadvantage refers to an individual’s or group's 
deprivation of goods, services and rights relative to other 
individuals and groups in that society 

Despite us conceptual difficulties (Green, 1991). social justice is an 
important concept because social planning and welfare services 
focus especially on people who are most marginalised, 
disadvantaged and disempowered; because rural areas generally 
are deprived relative to urban areas within nations (Cheers. 1990); 
and because, on the whole, more rural nations are deprived 
compared with less rural nations (Smith, 1984). 

The key to rural social planning and welfare services lies in 
framing them within all those social and cultural processes which 
occur because people live in a shared locality which has a social 
history (.Martinez-Brawley, 1990) Rural people have a sense of 
'community'; they share a common local hisiory; they are 
committed to the well-being of their community as a whole; and 
they have an immediate concrete experience of the social, cultural 
and historical reality of their community. What this means is that 
social planning and welfare services developed outside of this 
context are experienced as ’foreign’. Because they are foreign, they 
are viewed cautiously and as not being entirely relevant to the lives 
of most people. They are often under-utilised or even actively 
sabotaged 

Observations such as these have led authors and residents alike to 
suggest that rural social planning and welfare services should be 
products of a community rather than external intrusions into u 
(Collier, 1984; Martincz-Brawley, 1990; Schindeler, 1993; Office 
of Northern Development, 1994) This is the antithesis of the 
traditional ’service provision’ approach which so hea\nly cominates 
western societies such as Australia. This model is turned on its 
head. Now social planning and welfare services arc locally driven 
rather than imposed by distant centralised administrations They 
are more likely to be socially and culturally syntonic. Because 
people experience local conditions holistically, their planning and 
action tend to be more integrated in contrast to the highly 
standardised and compartmentalized approach of ccnti.iliscd 
planning. As one senior publii. administrator in Queensland 
commented recently, her Department's ’service provision' 
approach to social planning and human services has left it ill 
prepared to respond to the Australian Government’s sudden switch 
to a regional development approach which seeks regionally driven 
and regionally owned responses to human need 



Effective rural social planning is a product of human interaction U 
is based on accurate information, rational thought, and negotiation 
between parties with equal power. It has a number of components 
(Cheers, 1994): 

• Assessing and anticipating current and projected needs of 
residents with respect to material, physical, social, emotional, 
intellectual and informational well-being and development; 

• Assessing current and projected provision for rights of 
citizenship; 

• Devising policies, plans, organisations, services, facilities and 
social processes to provide for these rights; 

• Attracting resources to establish these; and 

• Actually establishing them. 

This involves: 

• Participation and negotiation by relevant sectors with equal 
power including the state, government and non-government 
service organisations, and local groups, individuals and 
disempowered populations; 

• Within a changing political, social, cultural, economic and 
environmental context. 

Community development is the interactive component of social 
planning. It includes all the interactional processes through which 
people devise, implement and revise plans. 

Our discussion of rural social planning will draw on our own 
experiences which will be socially, culturally and, perhaps, 
politically biased. But having given the apology, a review of ihe 
international literature reveals fundamental agreement on 
pnnciples, with differences being more a matter of emphasis rather 
than about the principles themselves. 

The literature suggests that rural social planning should be a 
collective responsibility shared by all sectors of society - the state, 
government and non-govemment human service organisations, 
industry, community groups and organisations, and private 
citizens (Cheers, 1984; Watkins and Watkins, 1984). It is not the 
sole responsibility of governments to decide what is good for 
everyone. Nor should ii be left entirely to each citizen to fend for 
themselves and provide tor their neighbours. However, it would be 
naive to believe that all sectors will have access to all information 
which is necessary for sound decision making or will always 
agree. Consequently, the concept of collective responsibility may 
best be operationalised in terms of inter-sector negotiation. 
(Coombs, 1993). 

If plans are to be effective local people must ’own’ them For, 
otherwise, they will not be implemented and may even be actively 
sabotaged, and services and resources will remain under-utilised 
(Cheers, 1985). This is so important in rural areas where locality 
based identification and social solidarity are usually much stronger 
than in urban areas (Martinez-Brawley with Buck. 1990). 

Rural social planning should be rational, systematic and 
empirically based. It should be based on demographic information; 
profiles of services and policies; and information about current and 
projected social needs obtained from surveys with a number of 
different sectors. Other information should be sought relating to 
regional history, settlement patterns, transportation systems, 
existing communication technology, economic base and projected 
economic developments, politics, social structure, geography and 
climate. Policies, plans and services should be rationally developed 
from this foundation 

Social planning should also be syntonic with the realities of the 
region, including local demography, social structures, cultures, 
physical environment, geography and climate, as well as residents 
lifestyles, resources, knowledge and skills. For example, in a recent 
study (Cheers, 1992b) 1 found that it is of no use in remote towns 
in Far North Queensland to train one or two key local people to 
provide counselling to a cross-section of their neighbours when 
residents will talk about intimate problems only with their closest 
friends and relatives Planning should also respond to economic 
realitic.s For instance, where opening a mine is about to increase 
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ihe local population, planning should provide for increased 
staffing of schools, hospitals and other services. Social planning 
should also take account of existing service structures. For 
example, there is no point in providing a specialist therapeutic 
service when essential resources such as housing are inadequate. 

For a number of reasons rural social planning should integrate 
with economic planning (Cheers, 1994; Johnson, 1994). Both 
contribute to the total well-being of people Economic 
development can have potentially negative social impacts which 
can be anticipated with services and resources. It can also have 
positive impacts by providing resources for social development 
Moreover, good social planning will support economic 
development by engaging community support while poor social 
planning can seriously retard economic development and increase 
costs. And as I recently pointed out (Cheers, 1994, pp.8-9), 
commonly espoused principles o( effective economic and social 
planning are virtually identical. 

Rural social planning has to be cost efficient and innovative 
(Cheers, 1992a). Given the high per capita costs involved in 
providing rural compared with urban services, especially in more 
remote areas, services have to be highly cost efficient to be funded 
Innovation i^ important because standard urban service models 
where, for instance, clients go to a central office, are often 
inappropriate to rural needs. New service models are required 
which respond to local realities and which are cost efficient 
compared with urban models. 

In two senses rural social planning should have a consolidated 
revenue base. First, integrated service structures require 
consolidated funds for otherwise each service will be protective of 
its revenue base and develop in isolation from or in competition 
with others. Second, if social and economic development plans 
operate from a single fund then regions are more likely to be clear 
about priorities and to consider the relationships between social 
and economic development. 

Finally, because rural populations the world over are 
disadvantaged relative to urban (Smith, 1984) it is incumbent 
upon all who seek to ser\*e them to raise their consciousness about 
their disadvantaged position, empower them to assert their rights, 
and advocate for them when appropriate (Maninez-Braw'ley, 1982, 
1986, 1989; Cheers, 1991; 1992a). This responsibility falls to all 
who are involved in planning and providing services. 

Welfare services contribute to the material, social and emotional 
well-being of people and are made available by organisations 
established lo do so They are only one component of total social 
care processes as these were defined earlier Martinez-Brawles 
(1982, 1986) has encapsulated the essence of rural welfare 
pnnciples m her 'tenets' of 'indigenisation'. ’conscientisation' and 
•politicisation' By ’indigenisation’ she means that welfare services 
should be provided within the framework of local needs, values, 
cultures and lifestyles, controlled locally, and be unique to local 
circumstances rather than standardised. Where the service fits into 
the community is crucial. Generalist rather than specialist services 
are called for which do not recognise boundaries between fields of 
service such as child welfare and disability services or between 
methods such as casework and comm inuy development The 
process of conscientisation’ develops 

"a consch>us awareness of oppression among ruralites, hut also a 
pride and acceptance oj the rural inheritance and the rural 
cimdition . leading to the revitalisation of a culture . (.t is) a 

positive, identitv-cnhancing /orcc well os a cntical and action 
oriented dnve” (Martinc^-Brawlcy, J982, p.72). 

'Conscientisation' involves forming coalitions within and between 
communities and regions to seek a better deal Decades of neglect 
by national and state governments as well as urho-ceniric social 
and economic policies, prolonged recessions, poor commodity 
prices, ever- increasing production costs, and years of drought have 
resulted in many Australian rural communities such as Tumby Bay 
in South Australia (Tumby Bav District Community Support and 
Action Gnnip. 19931 and Julia Creek in North-west Queensland 
spontaneously conscien using 



planning are part of wider political processes. There can be no 
middle grou id - either the rural professional is on the side of the 
disempoweied and rr.arginalised or they have been coopted by the 
forces that keep disadvantaged groups powerless. Their function 
demands that they choose the former (Cheers, 1991). 

The consensus appears to be that more integrated and coordinated 
rural welfare services are more effective than categoncal services 
and are more likely to avoid service duplications and gaps 
(Martinez-Brawley and Delevan, 1991). Integration can take many 
forms ranging from loose informal arrangements between 
organisations to genuinely generic workers or generic teams 
(Martinez-Brawley and Delevan, 1991) To achieve this we need 
some degree of funding integration. In Australia, which is typified 
by highly specialised human services, we have been expenmenting 
with variants of cross-programme funding (Office of Northern 
Development, 1994, pp.95-98) Essentially, this involves creating a 
single fund by relocating money from a number of specialised 
funding programmes and pooling them for ru^^al services. 

Access is another key issue for rural welfare (Cheers, 1992a), and 
service designs must be devised which increase access for potential 
clients. Models such as mobile generic teams, visiting specialists 
and tele- and video-conferencing have all been tried with varying 
degrees of success. 

Staff selection is crucial to ensure low turnover and local 
credibility. Staff must be carefully selected, thoroughly trained, and 
comprehensively supported so that they stay and provide a quality 
continuing service. (Zapf, 1989; tonne, 1990) 

Finally, there should be substantial local control over services 
because residents understand local conditions and acceptable 
service designs, and because this increases their motivation to 
contribute (see, for example, Martinez-Brawley, 1982; Watkins 
and Watkins, 1984; Cheers, 1992a; Office of Northern 
Development, 1994). Local ownership or. at the very least, local 
participation can take a number of forms. Genuine local ownership 
occurs where services are provided by locally based organisations 
controlled by local people. Written service agreements between 
large non-local organisations responsible for services and smaller 
local community based organisations actually providing them are 
another way for local people to maintain substantial control. These 
are stronger where they are produced by negotiation between 
equal partners Weaker ways of involving local people include 
representation on management committees, local reference groups 
or, weaker still (but all too common in Australia), seeking the 
advice and ‘consulution’ of local groups and individuals 

A number of rural welfare service models have been identified 
(Smith, 1989; Cheers, 1992b, pp 42-46). The fundamental 
distinction is between community based models where services 
link with spontaneous caring elforts of people and provision based 
models where the service is provided directly. 

Of course, people spontaneously help each other in lots of ways 
without formal service organisations ever knowing about it or 
getting involved Community based models of serv'ice provision 
involve agencies deliberately relating with these natural support 
processes in some way This can happen, for example, where an 
organisation brings people in need into contact with helpful 
neighbours or where people in key positions, such as a 
postmistress, are trained to provide informal counselling in the 
course of their daily work (Froland. Pancoasi, Chapman and 
Kimboko, 1981, Cheers. 1987) Other community based models 
involve service organisations providing resources to facilitate 
spontaneous helping interaction between people (Cheers. 1992b, 
pp. 576-577, 1993) This occurs, for example, where an 
organisation helps residents to trav'el to supports, where lengthy 
telephone calls are subsidised by ^overnmenl. where an agency 
initiates and resources mutual aid groups 

Provision based models, on the other hand, can be classified as 
either ‘point-specific' or 'netvvotk' services (Holmes, 1981) 
Whereas users go to point -specific services, network serv'iccs go 
to users 

I’oim-specilic service.s prcwide either a single specialised serv'ice or 
a range of services (isers can access these tli rough physical 



Finally, through the tenet of politic ifuitiorT Martinez-Brawley 
^ lies that rural welfare cei vices and. for that matter, social^ ^ 

RIC 
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attendance or throuj»h some other means such as a telephone, two- 
way radio, television, video tapes or audio tapes. Access can be 
facilitated by public subsidisation through low cost transportation, 
tax deductions or direct payments. Multi-service centres provide 
an array of services in a more or less intej»raied fashion. These are 
suited to towns with populations between 8,000 and 20,000 
(Johnson, 1980, pp. 49-50) and also have the potential to fill a vital 
role in planning, developing and coordinating services on a 
regional basis (Smith, 1984). 

Network services can operate according to satellite or mobile 
models, either of which can provide a specialised or multifunction 
service. In the specialised satellite service the .’egional office oi an 
organisation establishes and supports a remote office. It is also 
possible to provide a multiservice facility through a satellite model, 
although this is rarely mentioned in the literature apart from 
references to multi-skilled agents (Cheers. 1992c). Mobile network 
services can also be specialised or multifunction. The former 
involves one or more specialists regularly ’doing the rounds’ of 
settlements in a given region or visiting them when required. Poole 
and Daley (1985. p 3'^8J noted that the success of specialised 
mobile network services depends on how closely “their services are 
dltached to a local agenev oi' someone who can ojf/iciallv represent the 
team dunng its long penocis o/ absence from the community". This, 
they suggested, “helps reduce the problem of long-term absence os well 
as of follow-up and service continuity" 

The mobile multiservice centre usually operates on a circuit basis 
With the addition of a stalfed home base and two-way radio, the 
service can respond to specific requests for assistance as they anse. 
Moseley and Packman (undated, pp 207-9) noted that mobile 
services have the advantage of being able to service small pockets 
of demand. They are also inherently flexible with respect to 
location, time, type of services delivered and the clientele they 
serve. However, they are cosily and slow to respond to immediate 
need. They also accrue large amounts of ‘deadtime’ while, for 
instance, personnel are driving long distances. 

As we said at the outset, our aim has been to raise issues for 
workshop discussion. To facilitate cross-national analysis and 
companson we have viewed social planning and welfare services 
from the broad frameworks of ‘social care’, ‘rural change*, ‘social 
justice’ and ‘community’. We have suggested that they are only 
part of the total social care processes within society, and that they 
should pursue social justice ideals, respond to on-going rural 
change and be products of, rather than intrusions into rural 
communities. 
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RURAL RESTRUCTURING; SOCIOLOGICAL MEANING, SOCIAL IMPACTS 

AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



Geoffrey Lawrence and Linda Hungerford — Australia 



ABSTRACT 

Major economic as well as soc.o- political changes are taking place in the rural regions of the advanced societies Global forces nave begun to 
undermine traditional means available to rural-based producers profitably to grow and market agnculiural commodities, iniemaiional finance is 
inOucncing invesimeni decisions in pnmar>-. secondary and leniary indastnes in rural regions, green coasumensm' is helping to dictate the move to 
a less chemically-dependeni agnculiure and the environmental lobby is becoming increasingly involved in determining land and water use in rural 
regions Older, productionist strategies for farming which encouraged the application of new agroiechnologies as the key to enhanced output and 
proht are. in many areas ol the world, being challenged by new approaches based on the ficxiblc production and niche marketing ol value added, 
rather than bulk, commodities. 

t hrough the growth of tounsm. leisure and recreation, rural regions are becoming places ol consumption as much as places of production. This, m 
conuinaion with the impact ol new technologies in the areas ol transpon. comnmnicatiotus and the food indicsirv. is changing the meaning of rural' 
and helping to alter the forms and extent of government imervemion in rural regioas 

I hc rural restructuring ihesi'' — as presented in this paper — is an aiienipt to grasp and explain the changes which arc occurring in the rural regions 
of the advanced societies. After an assessment of the previoas aiiempus to thconse agranan - and wider rural - change, ihe paper examines the work 
of more recent wniers who seek to explain resiruciunng in terms of the f ordist/post hordisi dichotomy and via regulation theory In raising 
questions about the form and extent of rural restructuring, the paper also provides an assessment of the likely impacts of changes which are 
iKCurnng in regional Australia 



RURAL SOCIAL CHANGE; THE EARLY DEBATES 

It is tempting to review the work of theorists such as Spencer. 
Durkficim, Tonnies and Weber as those w'ho contributed most to 
an understanding of the processes of change from an older rural, to 
an emerging indusmal. society Yet, u was really only the latter iw'o 
who provided a macro-sociological expb.naiion for changes which 
were occurring in rural societ\ - and neither was able convincingls 
to link the changes in rural society to the changes occurring in 
agnculiure 

It IS therefore useful to turn to the work of Marx and other 
theorists who conceived of 

social transition in terms of structural changes to the economic 
base of nations entering the realm ol capitalism For Marx, das*- 
struggle was the key to understanding social movemem and, based 
on an historical maicrialisi approach in w'hich he penodiscd so- 
called modes of production, he posited the existence of two major 
classes for each mode The two predommam classes m the 
capitalist mode wire the bourgeoisie and proletariat Marx 
identified several other groups whose relationship with eapiiahsm 
was tenuous One gre^up was the peafanirv and the other the pell) 
boiirvtecnsie - both vestiges, he behevei). ol an earlier lime The 
Q mirv \\a*. a lumpen cla<*= whidi w.v neither progressive noi 




capable of mobilising political support to ensure ns continued 
surc'ival It was for Marx (1968) a class fraction w'hich was ‘non 
existent historically speaking - a remnant of a feudal past and 
incapable of full incorporation into the dominant capitalist mode 

While able to articulate with capitalism through the sale of 
commodities in the marketplace and through the purchase of 
manufactured goods for use m the production process, the petty 
bourgeoisie was similarly vulnerable It had limned capital anti 
limned labour and svould find n increasingly difficult to compete 
with f’ ms Within the capnahsi mode The extraction of surplus 
value wmhin the laiter mode ensured that profit levels would, 
despite the expected fluctuations within an essentially unplanned 
system, always he higher than in among the petty bourgeoisie In 
icrnn^ ol acnculiure. there wa^^ a place lor a commerciallv-based 
agriculture in which larniers (or envners of landed property) could 
extract surplus via ground rent But. as w'lih the peasantry, the 
conditions of the capitalist marketplace w'ould ensure that 
agriculture, like manufacturing, would move from a cottage 
industr)' style ol production to iactory-hke production 

These was not. as some have sug^’estecl. the pronouncements ol a 
technological deiermimst Marx in lad argued in tlie third volume 
ol Capiial that in smutions where so called circulation capital w.u- 
preiiominant there was the pos.sihiluy that the capitalist mode 
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would incorporate aliernativo forms such as mdependom 
commodity production Thus, in Australia and oiher seiilcr 
economics, the emergence and persistence ol family farming is 
fully consistent with Marx’s view' of the ability of capitalism to 
articulate w'uh small scale enterprise. So, it is not true that Marx 
had not envisaged a role for the petty bourgeoisie in the world 
wide spread of capitalism. Its economic future was contingent 
upon the capacity of that class to engage in struggle and to 
develop, through political compromise, the means of achieving 
sufficient state support to ensure the perpetuation of small scale 
capital m agriculture. This aside, Marx warned that it was likely 
that support would wane leaving the rural petty bourgeoisie 
vulnerable to incorporation by capital 

In his important work Die Agrarfrage (the Agrarian Question) the 
tum-of-the-century German Marxist Karl Kautsky argued that the 
fate of the pe.isantry' was proletarianisation. Like Marx before him 
he argued that the forces of capitalist development were creating 
two polar classes and that, over time, the peasantry would become 
incorporated into the working class of Germany * something which 
Friedland (ld91) believes has been more or less p.oven to have 
occurred 

In Russia - at about the same time Kautsky was writing - Lemn 
was exploring the relationship wluch that country's huge peasantry- 
had with the small, largely town-based proletariat. Lenin flirted 
with the idea that the peasants, suffering as they were from 
depressed economic conditions, might have sufficient 
revolutionary zeal to enable the forging of an alliance with the 
workers to overthrow the oppressive politico-economic structures 
under winch both groups toiled. He was later to abandon the idea 
that the peasants were interested m fundamental change Their fate 
was sealed by their inability to understand the character of 
capitalist development and to recognise the importance of the 
working class as the leading force in social change And, in terms 
of rural social organisation, the penetration of capital would result 
in the richer peasants becoming more capitalist-like (employing 
larger volumes of capital, hiring workers and selling commodities 
in the marketplace) and in the poorer peasants becoming 
progressively marginalised and impoverished 

Chayanov suggested a different fate for the peasantry. Imbued w’Uh 
a tenacious desire to hold onto property no matter what the social 
and economic consequences, the peasants' family-based decision- 
making and insular behaviour would enable them to survive in the 
face of adversity. The peasants could, through bouts of self 
exploitation and because they remained on the outside of 
capitalism, co-exist w-ith an emerging system of commodity 
production and exchange (see Schulinan and Newman. 19QI) 

These differing approaches, based on different assumptions and (in 
terms of Kautsky and Lenin, different historical social formations) 
provided a basis for predicting the fate of the rural petty 
bourgeoisie and for suggesting the contours of a rural society 
under the influence of increasingly large scale capital For Marx, 
Lenin and Kautsky there would be the further penetration of 
capital in agriculture, the marginalisation of the petty bourgeoisie, 
the incorporation of many members of the petty bourgeoisie into 
the working class and. eventually, with the growth of the forces of 
production, the industrialisation of agriculture based on the use of 
la.ge stale capital in conjunction with a paid workforce While 
there would be remnants of opposition to such changes in rural 
regtons, it was likely that rural regions would come to mirror the 
cities in terms of capitalist class relations, the extension of the 
activities of the slate and to social life the economic base of 
capitalism would be predominant and, despite the unevenness of 
development, the life of the people in one region of a nation stale 
would tome to resemble that of the remainder (.hayanov, in 
contrast, predicted that peasant life would continue and peasant 
culture be iminiaincd as capital w'as forced to wait, as it were, )usi 
beyond the peasants’ village 

RURAL SOCIAL CHANGE: 

MORE RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS 

Fairweathcr (1992) following Buitel et al (1900) has provided a 
summary ol wlut lie believes are the three pi'situms whuli 



represent a distillation of the work of the earlier theorists There is 
first, the subsumption school which suggests that family farm 
agriculture is coming under intense pressure to conform to the 
rules of capitalism. In doing so farmers -while appearing to be, in 
class ternis. independent commodity producers - are only able to 
survive by linking with capital on the latter's terms. They must, if 
they are to retain their farms and lifestyle borrow money from 
banks, constantly upgrade equipment and purchase other products 
of agribusiness. They must sell increasingly to large transnaiionally 
based food and fibre prcKessors and produce their farm goods in a 
way which conforms to the needs of those firms. They are. in other 
words. v>nly capable of surviving by being incorporated into the 
wider system of capitalist production. The extent of their 
subsumption is masked by their continued ownership of the 
means of production and by the family-based nature of their 
production system. The work of Friedland el al. (1981) de Janvry 
(1980) Lawrence (1987) Bonanno (1987) and Le Heron el al. 
(1991) lends to support this view These authors argue that 
farmers are being proleiarianised and that rural society is being 
transformed by capital in ways which will guarantee surplus 
extraction from agriculture by ever larger units of capital. 

The second school, one which emphasises survival, lakes its 
inspiration from Chayanov Authors such as Mann and Dickinson 
(1978) have argued that their are biological barriers to the 
penetration of capital in agriculture. Mann s later work (see Mann. 
1990) incorporated Weberian insights about the importance of the 
values of farm life as the mouvaiing factor in keeping production 
within the family and in some circumstances sacnficing overall 
economic prosperity for family cohesion. Others, such as 
Friedmann (1978) have stressed that independent commodity 
producers m agriculture are inherently more competitive than 
large scale capital and that this factor is crucial in understanding 
the persistence of family farm agriculture in the face of capitalist 
development. According to the logic of this position, family farm 
based agriculture is. propped up by its associated populist and 
agrarian fundamentalist ideologies, likely to remain within 
capitalism no matter how iransnaiionalised the economy, no 
matter how large the economic units outside agriculture become. 
Changes will occur but not to the extent that the family farm 
system of agriculture is undermined or abandoned. 

These two positions can be summarised in the following way 
(adapted from Fairweaiher. 1992: 55) 



Figure 1 

Key Elements of the Subsumption and Survival Positions 
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A Tviuhetu’ stliool. the third position within the political 
ctonomv ol arriuiliurc, is one whuli claims that fanners art* 
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capable ol providing resistance to incorporation by capital li 
emphasises that at the local level there may be many responses to 
macro-sociological changes and that the cortinued development ol 
family-farm based agriculture may be linked directly to the 
opportunities which farmers themselves discover as new 
possibilities emerge in production and marketing. In other words, 
resilience is manifested in a variety of options which maximise the 
conditions for capital accumulation within the structure of family 
farm production relations. Writers identified with this third 
position include Buttel et al (1990), Marsden et al (1990) Mooney 
(1988) and Whatmore et al (1987) Marsden et al (1993), in 
particular, have been at pains to argue that any change in 
agriculture must be placed within the context of the wider 
trajectones of capitalist development. 

Despite the potential for compromise within the third position 
above, there has not been any real resolution to the issue of the 
place of the family farm within the structure of contemporary’ 
capitalism Different sociologists, with different conceptual and 
theoretical positions may look at the same phenomena and 
conclude that subsumption is occurring - or that farms are 
surviving By the early 1990s the debates about social change in 
rural areas entered a new phase: it was one base<i upon the 
need/desire to move beyond what were thought to be increasingly 
unproductive arguments about the interpretation of what 
constituted farm family sur\ivai and to interpret in a more holistic 
manner the place of rural society in a globalised world economy 
The new' phase was one in which agriculture and rural societies of 
the advanced nations were located firmly within a 
transnationalised structure It was to be from this position that 
discussion could ensue about the future of farming and of rural 
society. 

RURAL RESTRUCTURING: 

A STARTING POINT FOR ANALYSIS 

In Britain. Terry Marsden and his co-workers have sought, through 
the use of a synthetic conceptual framework, to understand many 
of the coniemporary problems of. and changes to, agriculture and 
rural society. Their stated aim (see Marsden et al.. 1990: 12) is to 

reverse the respective telescopes of agrarian political economy 
and economic restructuring In other words, to locate the 
contemporary’ predicament of rural areas at the intersection of 
the tw’o major forces transforming them, the reorganisation of 
the international food system and the social and economic 
restructuring of rural regions under the pressure ol capitalist 
recombination. 

In terms of agriculture, the authors suggest the following provides 
the key to understanding change 

1 Overproduction of foods and fibres had occurred during a 
period of relativ; / stable demand in the w’orld economy 
since the Second World War While technology had 
increased the capacity of producers to supply goods, such 
increases did not correspond with grow’ih in demand Yet 
individually producers were conscious that their future 
depended upon utilising the latest products ol agribusiness 
and. where possible, increasing the size of holdings With 
agribusiness supply firms providing the input solution to 
those farmers who borrowed to purchase the latest 
equipment, chemicals and so on. firms in the corporate 
sector became increasingly wealthy and able to dictate the 
terms of the new- agriculture Farmers became more 
indebted 

2 Polansation within agriculture w’os reinforced, with a small 
number of large producers, often linked tc' agribusines*^ 
firms in the processing sector via contracts, being 
responsible for the bulk of prc>duce traded and a large 
number of small producers contributing very' little to total 
output In association, another trend emerged * parucularly 
m the US the ‘disappearing middle' Those in the middle 
were olten caught belw’een the need to constantly 
Tevoluiionisc the forces oi production and the inability to 
pay lor the new’ inputs because ol falling or stagnant 
conmuxlily prices 



3 Partly as a response to their progressive marginalisation and 
subsumption, those producers who w'lshed to stay in 
business actively sought new w'ays to achieve increased 
income. For some this meant taking off farm work: for 
others it w’as possible to become pluriactive - adding value 
to existing raw materials or developing new sidelines such as 
farm tourism or at-the-door sales of products. This meant 
that It was possible, through a combination of activities, for 
members of the petty bourgeoisie to continue farming - even 
if their adaptations meant that the family farm was becoming 
a different structural entity. 

4 The ‘problems' of agriculture - low’ commodity prices, 
sluggish markets, increased competition from overseas 
producers, the requirement that new and expensive inputs 
be used to increase productivity - spilled over into the social 
organisation of farming and the effects were felt as well in 
rural communities. In the smaller rural settlements which 
were dependent upon agriculture there was a general 
contraction of economic actisiiy. This w’as exacerbated by 
the general movement from Keynesian programs of support 
to neo conserv’ative policies which justified rationalisation of 
infrastructural expenditure and ser\'ice withdrawal. Buttel 
(1993: 16) (after Roobeek, 1987) summarised these changes 
in the following way: 



Figure 2: Differences Between Fordism (Social-Democratic 
Society) and Post Fordism (Neo-Conservative 
Society) 
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5 It was recognised that the economic ‘benefits* of cheap food 
and fibre had not been properly costed against 
environmental damage That is. ‘externalities' such as the 
pollution of waterways and loss of soil were being 
progressively politicised in an era of the ‘greening of 
agncultural policy' and the demands of consumers of food 
and of those (such as new’ residents and leisure-based 
groups) who competed w’lih farmers for the use of the rural 
environment The two issues at stake w’ere, first, the. 
disputed meaning of rural' in societies w’herc a number of 
competing groups w’ere attempting to define, in their ow’n 
ways, natural resources and then management, and second, 
the imerpretalion of the causes of environmental pollution 
,md destruction M McMichael Uortluoming) h.is suggested 

For agro-food systems, the pace and scope of changes 
occurring at this time is phenomenal Not only are food 
cultures and lechriolomes undergoing extensive rcsiructunng. 
but also national farm sectors and indeed nation states arc 
being redefined as the w’orld integrates economically and 
socially The content oi contemporary agrarian polmc.s is 
inexorably shiltine from the tnationahsi) agrarian question' to 
the (miernationalisO UkhI' and 'green' c|uestions. as late- 
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iwem;eih cemurv’ poiuics and cukures confrom acceleraiin^ 
rcconkgu ration of agnculturc and natural re5ources 

THE THEORETICAL UNDERPINNINGS 
OF RURAL RESTRUCTURING 

Marsdcn et al. (1993) have identified three approaches which have 
been employed to understand recent changes in rural society The 
first, and arguably the most imponant. is that of the regulationisis 
of whom the best known are Aglietta (1979) and Lipietz (1987, 
1992). The general argument is that a regime of accumulation (a 
particular economic arrangement with corresponding social norms 
"and values) provides for economic and social reproduction. Each 
regime of accumulation is associated w’Uh a mode of regulation - a 
politico-institutional means of fostering accumulation. The mode 
of regulation comprises fiscal and monetary policy, taxation laws, a 
framework for wage negotiations, and policies directing capital 
flow - both domestic and foreign. In any particular period, a mode 
of accumulation will correspond with a mode of regulation to 
ensure continued economic activity and social reproduction. This 
is not unproblematic the extent of class and other political activity 
determines the contours of any regime of accumulation/mode of 
regulation including, importantly, its longevity 

There have been two identifiable regimes of accumulation within 
advanced capitalism The first was the so-called extensive regime 
which lasted to the end of the First World War and was associated 
with the opening of new frontiers for capitalism. The second has 
existed since the end of the Second World War (see Kenney et al., 
1991) and has been 'intensive' in form - requiring the further 
application of technolog)* rather than labour to increase the rate at 
which surplus value has been generated. 

Some authors (Kenney et al. 1991) have argued that the intensive 
regime can be labelled as Fordism - a system in which mass 
production from factories was ‘matched’ by mass consumption 
from consumers whose wages and social conditions were regulated 
via Keynesian economic policies. Under the Fordist regime, capital 
accumulation was guarded by the nation state. Profits were 'shared' 
by the various classes in a manner which gave stability to the 
system of production and yet stimulated further the use of 
intensive technologies. 

Fordism was considered to have entered a crisis period beginning 
in the early 1970s Kenney ei al. (1991* 182) have outlined the 
problem as expenenced by the US. 

A combination of the overheated and lagging US-Vict 
war economy and the 1974 OPEC oil crisis radically 
undermined US fordism, .within the larger economy, real per 
capita income decreased, rates of productienty declined and 
overproduction became endemic. Additionally, during the 
1970s, unemployment and inflation rose, and measures of 
economic actunty oscillated significantly and unpredictably. 
The post-war economic growth model entered into crisis 

It IS further suggested that production within the US might be 
entering, as indicated earlier by Buttel. a period of 'post fordism’ 
associated with new ways of organising (and new ways of 
controlling) surplus generation. 

In terms of agriculture it is suggested that while fordism 
guaranteed the farmer a politically stable environment in which to 
operate - and helped to ensure that the profits from farming were 
invested in the industrial products which would be employed to 
generate further profits, the crisis of agriculture after the early to 
mid 1970s represented a turning point in the mass 
production/mass consumption relationship Consumers were 
beginning to demand more he.ilihy 'green' (largely chemkal free) 
products, the nation state could no longer guarantee profitability 
in a world o( increasing competition in the production of foods 
and fibres, and the Keynesian policies which had placed a welfare 
net under rural people was being removed (see Buttel. 1993; 
Kenney et al . 1991) The economic conditions of farm production 
and wider consumption, together with the reductions in state 
support fc>r rural regions. i)euiiuc a c.it.ilysi for the reMructunug, of 
rural society 



A second perspective - one which introduces the concept of 
■flexible specialisation' - has emerged alongside that of the 
regulatiomsts. The basic ir\$ight is that older forms of production 
are outmoded and that the capitalist world is entering a new (if not 
disorganised) era in which consumer requirements for new and 
vaned products, together with the inherent sluggishness of large 
scale producers properly to address issues of style and taste, and 
the ability of new electronic and other technologies to allow small 
scale production to be profitable, have combined to make mass 
markets and mass production obsolete (see Fiore and Sabel. 1984; 
Lash and Urry. 1987) The emphasis now is on decentralised 
production units which allow small(er) scale capital to profit from 
more responsive production arrangements and from niche 
marketing In agriculture, the move to ‘flexible specialisation 
might be represented by the collapse of any 'factory farming as 
well as the demise of monolithic grower bodies like the Wheat 
Board and their replacement with specialised farmers who grow 
organic cereal for a niche market developed by a breakfast 
manufacturer - or better still, who sell their value-added product 
“ directly to the Japanese or Korean market. 

The third account, according to Marsden et al (1993) is that 
which emphasises the spatial aspects of change within the global 
economy U too, sees the demise of Fordist forms of production 
but emphasises, in particular, how economic change has spatial 
consequences for the social division of labour. In Britain, for 
example, Massey has suggested that capitalist development in 
association wiih neo conservative policies has created spacially 
uneven patterns of industrial growth - a pattern which significantly 
disadvantages the more economically marginal areas and 
populations. In the US Buttel (1993) has suggested that the 
withdrawal of state suppon is likely to result in further polarisation 
between regions This point was raised in relation to Australia by 
Lawrence (1987) and more recently by Lawrence and Share 
(1993), Rolley and Humphreys (1993). Stilwell (1992, 1993) and 
Cheers (forthcoming). 

In other words, while the parameters and dynamics of change 
within the modern capitalist world remain somewhat 
indeterminate it is cenaiu that there is restructuring occurring and 
that the impact of such restructuring is no longer exclusively about 
whether the family farm will survive or not (as if the rest of rural 
society would somehow expand or contract on the basis of change 
within agriculture) but about the place of the rural region within 
the context of a changing capitalism. Rather than focus therefore 
on the problems of farming and the role of the farm lobby in 
securing benefits from the state as a means of retaining their 
position within the economy, it is necessary to ask broader 
questioni! such questions include those about rural policy in an 
era of ‘green’ consumerism, the application of new technologies in 
non metropolitan areas, the place of the rural in regional 
development, and finally, the way in which rural regions are 
inserted into the global economy. These four areas arc highlighted 
below: 

RURAL RESTRUCTURING: POSSIBLE SOCIAL IMPACTS 
AND EMERGING QUESTIONS FOR AUSTRALIA 

While It is not possible to provide here a thorough account of all 
the processes associated with change in rural Australia, the 
following IS a summary of the likely impacts of the changes 
predicted by the rural restructuring literature. 

1. Rural Policy in an Era of Green Consumerism 

Green’ consumers are those who eschew mass produced foods 
(those which may have chemical additives, be packed in 
ennronmentally unfriendly wrappers, and be made in ecologically 
unsound ways) and who demand, instead, clean foods - those 
construed, by virtue of the way they have been grown and 
delivered, to he wholesome, nutritious and produced in a manner 
which protects the cimronment 

The Europeans and Japanese, particularly in the last decade, have 
been increasingly concerned about food safety and lood quality At 
ihe same time that the cheaper, mass produced, foods have 
be^g jj-epted among consumers whose incomes prevent wider 
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choice, a large group of presumably middle class consumers in 
ihose couniries has demanded qualuy’ foods. The same is 
occurring loday as consumers in ilie newly indusirialising 
couniries, wiih ever higher real levels of income are demanding 
beuer foods. The qucsiion ihen is 'How will Australia respond lo 
ihe changes occurring in relation to the iniemaiional marketplace, 
and what might this mean for rural Australia?’ 

It is presently thought that through the implementation of 
ecologically sustainable development options Australia will 
improve us environment and produce the sorts of foods which 
consumers are increasingly demanding. The development of 
Landcare, Federally-funded initiatives to grow more trees, 
integrated catchment management and whole farm planning are 
seen to provide the basis for a more sustainable agriculture in 
Australia (see Lawrence, ei al. 1992). It is often assumed that a 
more sustainable agriculture would, in being family-farm based 
and presumably less produciivist m character, lead to a more 
sustainable structure for rural communities. But, at the moment, 
there is no evidence that that will be the case. The very notion of 
what might be sustainable and how’ sustainability might be 
achieved is also being questioned (see Lawrence, 1993; Beder, 
1994). And, for example, given that family farm agriculiu:e has 
caused the problems of environmental degradation in the past, 
why should we anticipate that it might be the vehicle for 
environmental renewal? just as importantly, while there might be 
evidence from the US that farmers may be adopting post fordist 
options linking farmers to niche markets for environmentally- 
fnendly foods, this may not be the case in Australia. In fact, there 
IS evidence to suggest that Australian farmers are obeying ’fordist’ 
signals which demand the continued production of bulk 
commodities for undifferentiated markets (see Lawrence and 
Vanclay, forthcoming). 

While we should not be so sanguine about a post fordist 
agriculture emerging and providing community benefits to rural 
regions, three other developments may be viewed positively. The 
first IS the emergence in rural regions of new options for farmers 
(pluriactivity) which may help them to survive in spite of an) 
deterioration over time in the terms of trade for agriculture; the 
second is the movement to some rural regions of retirees, tourists 
and those spending money in recreational and leisure pursuits; the 
third IS the ways in which the meaning of ’rural* is changing to 
reflect the first two developments. Rural is not a fixed entity but a 
social construct which undergoes alteration as specific sets of social 
actors compete to give meaning to social space (see Mo"mont. 
1990). If through plunactivuy, farmers have new' opt is to 
increase their livelihood, they may be better able to stay in the 
district and contribute to economic growth. Similarly, if rural 
space IS inhabited by those who are no longer prepared to tolerate 
the chemicals from sprays or the noise of farm machinery or the 
lack of foresight of local government, they may mobilise to ensure 
that their definition of rural and their interpretations of the best 
use of resources is that which prevails There is a need for studies 
which seek to identify the changing meaning of rural and which 
show the complexity of economic and social developments which 
are occurring in regional Australia. 



2. The Application of New Technologies 

The adoption of new productivity-boosting technologies bv 
farmers has meant, in the context of flat markets for agricultural 
goods, that farm numbers can contract some farmers will become 
less cfficieni and less produciive than their counterparts and read 
the market signals that they must leave agriculture Of course, 
some do leave while others use whatever is available to them u> 
provide them with a living in farming (see Lawrence. 1987, Gray ei 
al 1993) According to Cribb (1994 13) from the mid I9f)0s to 
today the number of famis has fallen bom 200 000 to 1 20 000 and 
the rural workforce has declined by over 100 000. !5ince ever> 
larrn job generates between two and three seiv'ice/maiuifacluring 
sector jobs, the loss has had quite a profound ’negative multiplier 
effect Furthermore, Cribb (1 994 12) suggesLs, in reviewing a 
Coopers and Lybrand report, that the losses in agriculture are 
paralleled in the communities upon which farming is dependent 






01 Australia’s 849 shires and munu ipalilies. 240 lost 
'•pulatioii in I'W *91. and in the vast majoniv ol i.a.sc5 the 



loss followed a consistent trend since the mid-scventies 

Of the communities that shrank, 210, or 88 per cent of those 
in decline, w'ere in rural areas .The shrinking shires lie 
predominantly in the Midlands, the northern and eastern 
wheatbelt of Western Australia, the far north, central west and 
Darling Downs of Queensland, the Mallee, Wimmera, 
Western Districts and Loddon-Campaspe districts of Victoria, 
the Murrumbidgee, north and west of NSW, the Yorke and 
Eyre peninsulas and mid-north of South Australia, and the 
north and west of Tasmania. 

Increased efficiency in farming, brought about by new 
technologies, has enabled ever larger volumes of food and fibre to 
be produced with a reduced agricultural workforce. If efficiency 
increases are going to continue - and there is no reason to suspect 
that they will not - then it might be reasonable to assume that 
population decline will continue. That people will use cars and 
other easily accessible forms of transport to shop and buy services 
in regional centres is suggested as another factor in the demise of 
the small town (see Henshall Hansen Associates, 1938). 

While it is more or less certain, if the present trajectory in 
agriculture is taken as given, that there will be fewer farmers and, 
quite possibly fewer people in traditional farming regions, does 
this mean fewer people in rural Australia? It has been argued by 
some that with new satellite and telecommunication technologies it 
is entirely possible for businesses to expand in regional areas With 
communication costs being reduced over time and the cost of an 
inner-city location costly for business, some components of city- 
based business as well as some businesses themselves might 
expand to regions which provide a least cost option. (For example 
the case for the decentralisation of legal practices in Australia has 
been well argued by Williamson, 1990). Were Australia to become 
more like the US which has non uniform wage rates for various job 
classifications, the regional wage rates might be expected to fall - 
providing yet another incentive for businesses to locate in non 
metropolitan areas. It could be that the instantaneous 
communication brought about by various ’electronic byways’ (see 
Parker, et al. 1992) might, in conjunction with cheaper air fares, 
better service provision and an improved quality of life in regional 
centres, act as a catalyst for population growth in those centres. 

3. The Place of the Rural in Regional Development 

Since the perceived excesses of the Whulam Labor Government's 
Department of Urban and Regional Development, decentralisation 
policy has been somewhai out of favour with Canberra policy 
makers Where it continued to be in favour at the State level - as in 
B)elke-Petersen’s Queensland of the 1970s and 80s - it had a 
strong ’development’ bias ensuring State monies would fund the 
building of dams, roads and bridges to help stimulate private 
(often overseas) investment in tourism, mining and agriculture 
just as with the Federal Government's expenditures during the 
Fraser and Hawke years there was no coherent policy, no overall 
raison d’etre for monies lo be provided for one form of 
expenditure over another. The regions would continue to be 
injected with dollars for social security, policing, education, health 
and so on but these were to be based on per capita calculations 
which, in an era of increasing fiscal restraint, led to the 
rationalisation’ and centralisation of services 

While there remain very important distributional (social justice) 
and environmental (containment of urban pollution) reasons for 
initialing decentralisation, StiKvell (1993 255) wonders whether, 
there will ever be any possibilrv of governnieni direcied economic 
growth in the present period ^f neo-conservalive economics He 
argues that as the 'externalities’ of city living (congestion, 
pollution, environmental destruction and lifestyle limitations) 
become more unbearable there should be a move to 
decentralisation as a jxissible ‘solution’ But. he notes 

di\ eniralisation policy is simultaneously less likely to be 
imjilemenled in these circumstances because of the 
fundamental conflict between such an ’interventionist' 
,i|)proach to regional policy and the economic rationalist* 
doctrines This is the paradox ~ that the ease for 
decentralisation become'^ stronger as the result ol a policy 
orientation which under mines the j)ossibiliiv of official 
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suppon (or ,\ vi^orou< dixcturjiis.uioi^ prour-uiinio 

In this sense it is no v^onder ih.ii auieisni li.is been dr.ivvn hv the 
publication of the report ol the Task Fv'ree on Regional 
Development U9Q3) (see Guiile. I<^d4) Tlie Task Force was 
established to examine economic and industry development issues 
from a regional perspective, to examine (actors affecting the 
investment of pnvate sector capital in regional areas, and to see if 
*ad)ustments‘ might need to be made in government service 
deliverv to help facilitate regional development. It was asserted that 
Prime Minister Keating had identified regional development as a 
high priority for Australia at a time when it was entering new 
relations with a more trade-liberal As:a-Pacific region 

The two volume report showed, as expected, that there are major 
disparities between regions and recommended the establishment of 
Regional Economic Development Organisations which would, 
through a network of local businesses, produce integrated regional 
development plans and help to promote', for the eyes of business, 
regional Australia The regions are to be ’empowered' so that local 
people can find local solutions to local problems, and not to be 
reliant on government (uncling supfxirt for economic developmem 

The approach here is one in which the government is seeking - 
one would hope genuinely - to ensure that changes occurring in. 
and economic opportunities being identified for. Australia, will be 
spread geographically and not be concentraied in the cities or 
other more privileged economic zones. The problem here i< 
encapsulated by Guille (l^'^A 25) 

The Taskforce Report is b.ised on three principles, all regions 
should have et^ual access - as far as possible - to basic 
infrastructure; the regions should have the opportunity to 
develop their local economies; and those regions suffering 
some specific disadvantage, for example, remoteness, should 
have equal access to special assistance. (However) these 
principles are m direct conflict with the pnnciples of market 
liberalisation (which stresses) marginal return and user pays 
principle (and) ’trickle down' development.... 

Like Stilwell, Guille has idenffied the difficulties surrounding the 
endorsement of state policies which may help to ‘direct’ business 
investment into regional Australia - in the face of economic forces 
which appear to lead to the centralisation of economic activity in 
the major cities. And, as if to put regional development initiatives 
in what wc know to he the traditional mould. Epps and Sorensen 
(1993) suggest that smaller rural settlements will most probably 
have to rely upon the ’wits and the wales' of politicians for their 
existence. 

The above seems to he an talheit bneO summary of what we 
already know about regional development in Australia So. what 
might the restructuring literature lead us to consider in this 
context^ There are three issues of direct importance: flexible 
specialisation (the possibility that the regions hold the key to 
extended reproduction for capitalist enterprises which wish to 
’escape' the more unionised and potentially less conducive profit 
making, conditions of the cities), the political pressure which may 
he placed on governmenis simultaneously by urban dwellers for ^ 
less crewded and less polluted environment and by rural dwellers 
for new economic activity as a catalyst (or unemployment relief 
and social development, and third the growth of .m environmem.il 
consciousness which places the consumer o( food closer to the 
source ol that k'»od and leads to ihe abandonment of intensive (i'>od 
j)roduciicm systems. 

It IS not posable to discuss these ideas at length here u is possible 
to induatc tlui decentralisation will, of necessity, be a crucial 
element in the social development of rural communines in 
Australia during the remainder of tins decade 'see Liwrence and 
share, D>93. Cheers, lori he t'niing’ flie extent \o whuh 
decentralisation and regional planning ti.a\ be efficacious in 
relieving significint parts of rural Australia ol their decline will be 
based on the political struggles waged over the meaning and 
purpose of the 'riirar in contemporar)' Australian society and the 
extent to which neo-conservativc economic poluies. and the 
impacts of those policies, can be reversed 



4. Rural Regions within the Cilobal Economy 

It IS not yet known what form the rural region will take within a 
global system ol capitahsnr Is it to be a location w'hich competes 
intemaiionally with other regions of the same country - and other 
couiuncs - for corporate-based investment dollars^ And. what 
degree of autonomy will particular regions within the nation state 
be allowed in their economic dealings wath transnational capitaP 
We know, already, that agribusiness is 'playing off regions within 
.Australia with regions in Thailand and New Zealand in regard to 
the sourcing of inputs for processed foods. Will regions become 
increasingly vulnerable to the policy (profit making) decisions of 
transnational capital in an era of reduced economic/financial 
commitment by the nation stated 

It has been suggested that GATT might become the international 
body which regulates the global economy. Were this to be so - and 
were u to continue to insist on the extension, world wide, of a 
more liberal trade regime - are rural Australians likely to be 
advantaged? Some would sugges. ;es'; after all, if our agnculture is 
as elficient as economists suggest we would be immediately 
advantaged by the sale of more agricultural goods m the 
international marketplace (sec National Farmers’ Federation. 
1994) On the other hand, the world in which GATT's rulings 
were to override those of the nation state would he one in which 
rural regions would he relatively unprotected and their future 
uncertain One cannot ah.andon notions of agency here Perhaps 
the rural region would become a more politically imponaiu unit 
than It presently is m Australia under a complex system of 
fedcraPstate/local decision making Perhaps regional sell-help and 
self-determination would he made more meaningful if the 
decisions made by citizens m its boundaries had direct global 
outcomes. Political movements based on regional problems, issues 
and potential developments might arise if power were genuinely 
devolved and people fell they had a basis for effecting change at 
the local/regional level 

CONCLUSION 

It is clear to many contemporary analysts that as global forces 
become more important in determining the political, economic 
and cultural shape of Australia in the 1990s it is necessary to 
develop new ways of examining change. It is arj’ued in this paper 
that while some of the most important arguments to date have 
been concerned with the place of the family farm within ihe 
structure of capitalism, the place of the farmer iS of ‘..niisning 
imporiaiii * in determining the fate of rural regions. 

Just as n' trends and developments - such as the growth of 
tourism and the service sector in general, the rise of 
environinenialism. the move to 'flexible specialisation’ in 
manufacturing, and the advent of 'global sourcing - have become 
features of iiuernational capitalism, so too. we are required to 
develop and apply new concepts to understand the sigmfK ince of 
those changes It is suggested here that the Marsden et al (1993) 
and Le Heron (1993) suggestion of the application of a more 
spattally-in formed regulation iheor)' is the best way to understand 
the changes excurnng in rural Australia 

Regulation theorv’ alerts us to. among other things, the significance 
of the emergence of 'green' policies, the potential demise c»l the 
influence and pe^wer of the nation state, the importance of glc^hal 
lapital. the differences occurring spatially as capital penetrates 
particular areas, new forms of struggle and fesistanec. and the 
implieations of applying new technc>logics Certain questions are 
raised Lind others, quite obviously, left out) in a rcgulaiioiiisi 
approach to restructuring It is suggested that in looking to the 
future impaeis of restructuring in rural areas of Australia, it is 
iK'ce''S.ir\ L' u'cogiiise ilut some levels of government niav hetonie 
iiure.uMiigly irrelevant to economic development within the 
rcgic>iis The task is to establish which development paths are 
pcissible within a global ecc'noniy and to inform political action 
-aimed at improving <^oaal development, equity and justite at the 
regional level 
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The poim is made. h<>wever. Uui susuinabiiiu k a dilliculi phil«»sc»phical a»nccpi as well as havini; immense problems in ihe iranslauon ol ideas lo 
p radical action I his results in many uimnuiniues exhibiiini; a complex schizophrenia oi sustainable and uasusinmahle lile-siyles side-by-side (.)n 
this basis, and exiendini; the case studies based on the crolung comnuinities to the wider view, a number ol rtMlisiic, achievable steps are proposed to 
place the importance ol rural people, .ind ihe encouragement of 'sustainable development as a pnonty ior the^mmediaic future. 



INTRODUCTION 

For many people, the myth of the rural idyll is a self-perpeiuaiing 
concept, peopled by stereotypes of jolly farmers and relaxed, 
worry'-free communuics. Those of us who live and work in these 
same rural communities know only too well that, while rural life 
may (for some of us) be ideal, u is not without many serious 
problems and difficulties. An ongoing problem is the nature and 
extent of the changes in rural society, economy, and natUi*al 
ennronment, some of which we arc looking at more closely in this 
conference. What is undoubtedly true, and I do not propose to 
enter into any deep philosophical abstractions into the current 
nature of '‘rurality", is that rural areas are different from urban 
areas in many fundamental aspects. 

A large part of the myth of the rural idyll is the notion of going 
"back to nature ' and through this act to an inherently stable, even 
self-sustainable society, where everything has its place, and. for 
example, household demands for consumption can be met by 
production of crops in the fields surrounding the house This may- 
be a baseline position for many communities, but for most rural 
inhabitants this is not an option The reality of contemporary' rural 
society has us share of depopulation, unemployment, multiple 
deprivation, and environmental degradation But far from being an 
entirely negative life style, this depressing side is counterbalanced 
by many desirable and highly valued facets of rural living, 
including, a strong positive local identity, pleasant landscapes, 
social and cultural strengths, and the nebulous but almost tangible 
factor of "quality of life". Unfortunately while the negative aspects 
can almost all be measured empi.ically and charted statistically, 
the positive attributes are very much more difficult to measure, 
and in fact may not even be noticed at all by external observers of a 
close rural society 

This has been well described by one of my favourite Australians, 
the journalist John Pilger, 

"Unless prejudice is countered, it is reinforced. Unless 
misconceptions are corrected, they become received truth; This 
'neutrality* is commonly known, with unintended irony, as 
'objectivity'." (Pilger 19P2) 

I make no such claims of ‘neutrality’ or objectivity' here, for my 
perspective is very firmly that of rural dweller who chooses to 
work in the iral environment, both as a practitioner and as a 
student of rural activities 

WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “SUSTAINABLE''? 

The search for ‘'sustainability" in development initiatives has 
become a new yardstick by which to measure development 
activities, much m the same manner as "efficiency ’ has been used 
in the past. (Hodge Dunn 1992; Magnusson 1992). Indeed 
"efficiency" is still trundled out as a factor in some definitions of 
sustainability, yet while there are ample definitions of 
'‘sustainability" and "efficiency ” for specific situations, there is no 
universal consensus on the practical application of these terms to 
complex systems such as human society, (Carley and Christie 
1992). An honourable exception to this theorising is the intelligent 
introduction to good practice on the large scale (nation state) 
which can be found in the comprehen.sive treatment set out in the 
Sustainable Netherlands Aetion Plan (Buitcnkamp. Venner, 61 
Warns 1993) 

I have no wish to deliberate any further U{xm interpretations of the 
terms which 1 have used so lar. as I hope the.se will he discussed in 
the following workshop, and in any case 1 would preler to 
illustrate these general comments with some specific examples 
from my own experience. There is one point, however, which we 
should dear up before proceeding fun her with this presentation 
There is a clear difference between the terms ■■sustained", 
"sustainable", and "sustaining' • .md more importantly, they 
cannot be used wiih impunity to imply the same context 



According to my dictionary', to sustain a development activity is to 
carry the weight of it, usually for a long penod of time, in order to 
keep it from falling back or sinking The implication of 
'sustainable* initiatives, however, is that they have an internal 
dynamic which, if not actually self-sustaining, have hopes to 
approach this status at some point in the future. Scottish Natural 
Heritage (SNH). the quasi-government agency entrusted with 
environmental protection in Scotland, has stated; 

"Economic activity can be seen as any way in which we seek to 
maiULain human welfare - whether individual or collective. If it is 
held that human welfare encompasses the needs of future 
generations; that it has a global perspective; that it is not just a 
question of immediate material wealth, but also a function of the 

state of environment; and that human activities can have 

effects on the envnronment which have human consequences, then 
economic activity which maintains the stock of natural resources, 
the capacity of natural processes, the capital material wealth 
(derived from natural capital) and the opportunities for spiritual 
fulfilment could be desenbed as 'sustainable'. 



The paper goes on to desenbe the belief that development can be 
seen as the way in which we seek to improve human welfare 
through economic activity, and. though decisions are not generally 
made with regard to this holistic approach to human welfare, 
concludes that we need to look afresh at alternative ways of 
decision-making in our society, ways which “would need to 
openly balance the costs of one element of welfare with the 
benefits to another." (SNH 1992). 



The notion of 'sustaining* communities, in contrast, recognises that 
the scientific principle of the conservation of energy (that energy 
can be transformed but it is never created or distroyed) may apply 
with equal validity to the complex interfac* between human 
society and the natural world. Also implicit !n the concept of 
'sustaining' communities is the recognition of an action agenda for 
development activities, which of course raises further questions, in 
particulr.r "Whose agenda is it?" and “Who benefits from suUn an 
agenda?" 

Early development theories and agendas were dominated entirely 
by motivation of the economic argument, and while there are 
many who continue in this belief (particularly the 'monetarists of 
the New Right) the agenda has fortunately long ago widened out to 
include a recognition of the value of social development activities, 
including health, education, housing, and cultural activities. 

O’Riordan (1983) included socio-economically sustainable 
utilisation as one of the meanings of sustainable utilisation, which 
he interpreted in terms of thriving rural communities "whose 
inhabitants have local loyalties and a sense of affinity to the land 
and features surrounding them." (Hodge and Dunn 1992). 

There is a fascinating dialogue which could occupy just this single 
stage of the widening out of the development agenda, but of course 
the expansion of our concepts of "What constitutes development? 
does not just end here Recent decades have experienced a 
dramatic rise in the public awareness and popularity of 
environmental protection and conservation, (e.g. Smout 1991) and 
though the fine lines may need to be drawn around the interaction 
with other activities (e g. between conserv'ation and economic 
exploitation of certain resources), there is a widespread acceptance 
of the importance of the environmental agenda in development 
issues. So successful have environmental lobbyists been, that in 
many cases the entire notion of sustainable development has been 
dominated by the limited, though important, discussion of the 
environmental aspects sustainability as if these were the only 
considerations. 

‘The reality is that the theory and practice of development, 
particularly. 1 would argue, in rural areas, is tightly bound within 
the spheres of three inter-relating and complementary facets of 
development These are • 




Economic Development 
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Social and CuUural Developmeni 
Environmenul Devclopniem 

These three can be represented at the apices of a temar>’ diagram 
Fig. 1 Three facets of ‘rural development'. 

Social and Cultural Development 




Economic Development Environmental Development 

The important point about this schematic representation is that 
wherever you may place the priorities of a development project, 
there will always be a modicum of interest from the other two end- 
types. Even a project which is intended to be 100% geared towards 
economic development, will have a vestigial impact upon socio- 
cultural and environmental development opportunities. In reality 
there are likely to be substantially greater overlaps between these 
three general fields of development activity, be they positive 
(complementary and/or reinforcing) or negative (conflicting and/or 
competing) 

WHAT IMPAIRS SUSTAIN ABILITV? 

Rather than dissipate the momentum of the dialogue by dwelling 
exhaustively on definitions and theoretical descriptions, it would 
p>erhaps be more useful to investigate the activities and conditions 
which impair the realisation of our concept of sustainability, and 
through this to seek ways to more closely approach the "ideal" of a 
sustainable development enterprise. 

It would seem to me. that although there arc many factors which 
relate to specific situations, (e g. Bryden, in press) there are at least 
four generalised obstacles. These are:- 

4. 1 Lack of access to the means of production. 

4 2 Alienation from indigenous culture and identity. 

4.3 Depletion of non-renewable commodities. 

4 4 Non-utilisation of (renewable) local assets. 

I would like to leave these obstacles without elaboration for now, 
(though 1 will return to them later) and to look at how these 
actually relate to the strength and vitality (or otherwise) of my own 
rural communities of north west Scotland 



THE CASE OF CROFTING 

Without wishing to go into too much detail, for there arc 
numerous good historical (Hunter, 1976; MacPhail 1989, 
Cameron 1986), and contemporary accounts (Hunter 1990 
1991; Rennie, 1988 & 1991a & 1993a, Crofters Commission 
1991 &1992) of the crofting system. ; this is a social and cultural 
system which operates under a unique form of land tenure, 
covering much of the coastal areas and most of the larger inhabited 
islands of the Highlands and islands ol Scotland 

The 1886 Crofting Act esiablushed — 

5 1 Security of tenure in the occupancy ol the croft, including 
the rights to assign the croft tenancy to any member of 
his/her family (during thecrofters lifetime or after death) 

5 2 Compensation for fixed improvements carried out by the 
crofter and his/her predecessors In practice this is only 
important if the crofter thooses to give up crofting and sell 
the tenancy back to the landlord as ow-ner of the croft 
5 3 The right to an independent fixation of a fair rent by the 
Scottish Land Court If the rent demanded by the landlord is 
felt to be excessive, the crolicr can ask the Und Court to 
interv'cne 

There were very s|x:ciftc leason^^ lor the ereaiion of eroltmg in the 
^"••’nner which it has persisietl. U‘ g Caird ULH7, LeiienuM 

ERIC 



and while these may be of limited interest to rural development 
practitioners outwith Scotland, the modern manifestations of the 
crofting system have profound implications for the transfer of 
information and know-how to other rural areas world wide 
(Bry'den, 1987) 

A first presumption for sustaining rural communities must be the 
retention of an optimum level of rural population. This is not 
without its own problems, and in determining optimum levels’ 
and Hodge and Dunn (1992) make the very important point that, 
"the relevant concern ought to be with the quality of life which is 
offered, not simply with the size of the population. Change is 
inevitable, the essence is to do with the scale and the distinctive 
characteristic of living in a small community." 

In most cases this will mean retaining existing levels in the face of 
loss of, or a reversal of the almost global pattern of rural 
depopulation, though there may be cases (as in the crofting 
communities 100 years ago) where the existing population is 
above an optimum and suggests redistribution or resettlement 
initiatives. One example is used here to illustrate that the access to 
land (albeit in small measure) and, more importantly, security of 
tenure of that land, has been a critical factor in supporting the 
crofting communities to maintain a population at or above a 
threshold level. This level, defined net only by the population 
trends for the area, but also by the ability to support vital services 
and facilities, as well as a critical, if unquantified intellectual 
vitality, will be different for each geographical locauon. This makes 
it difficult for cross-comparison with other rural areas, but also 
contributes an element of uniqueness and self-identity to each 
area 

Table 1 shows a comparison between the (physically) apparently 
very similar, and geographically adjacent islands of Coll and Tiree, 
in the Inner Hebrides of Scotland. 2 The comparison could hardly 
be more starkly presented. Tiree, with its embracemeni of crofting, 
(long branded as agriculturally ‘inefficient’, and frequently labelled 
’primitive’, ’backw'ard’ and ‘anachronistic’), has managed to reuin a 
much more vibrant rural community then its neighbouring island 
of Coll, which by any standards is facing severe social difficulties. 
The difference is not entirely due to the increasing economic 
difficulties faced by commercial farmers, for most farming activities 
in the Highlands and Islands arc marginally p-^ofiiable at best. It is 
also due to the highly diversified occupations pursued by crofting 
families. 

This general relationship betw’een the crofting communities and 
the non-crofting communities within the Highlands and Islands 
can also be found by comparison of other island and west-coast 
mainland communities. This is illustiated in Table. 2. There is a 
much greater contrast, of course, between these crofting 
communities, whatever the extent of their problems, and the vast 
areas of tlie Highlands and Islands which have been cleared of 
their human inhabitants (through coercion and also economic 
necessity) and never successfully repopulated. 

Traditionally, the poor soils, unreliable climate, and small holdings 
have restricted crofting agriculture to a part-time or even spare- 
lime activity, which in turn has made it necessary for crofters to 
acquire more than one source of income (Grant, 1983) This 
phenomenon of pluriactivity is now recognised as having an 
important impact as a strategy to stimulate and support rural 
development, not only within the crofting counties of Scotland, 
but also throughout Europe (Brun and Fuller 1992, Oedl-Weiser 
1994) and beyond (Chambers 1987) 

Many attempts have been made to solve the rural development 
problems of Highland Scotland, from the earliest attempts at 
structured responses in the 18th century, to the present day trends 
of core vocational training, to encourage and/or persuade and/or 
(orce crofters to renounce crofting agriculture in favour of 
specialisation in a single main employment Despite these attempts 
crofters have held stubbornly to their diverse sources ol 
employment, but only relatively recently has ’pluriactivity’ (the 
bolding of many sc'nirccs of income) been officially iccognised and 
valued a.s an effective mechanism for retaining population, a wide 
skills base, and a varied local economy. (Br>'den and Fuller, 1988) 
It has recenilv been propoiimled that the distinctivene.ss of the 
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north-west ol Scotland has been based upon divergent rniher than 
arrested growth." and that ■ crolimg was the dynamic adapuiion ol 
a developing socieiy ’ wuh the result that “in the north-west 
Highlands crofting mav represent a cultural adaptation to 
adversity ‘ (McLeery. 1993) 

Table 1: Comparisons of the islands of Tiree and Coll 


LOMj. asons 


of Tiree 


and Coll 


Lind Area Km* 


79 


68 


No. of Crofts 


275 


8 


No of I arms 


4 


10 


No. of IWef Lows 


1.250 


M3 


No of Breeding Sheep 


5.850 


' 3.990 


Population Trends 






Peak population 


4.453 tc. 1831) 


1.442 tc. IBM) 


% Population Decline 


51 


70 


To 1901 


51 


70 


To 1951 


49 


70 


fo 1971 


12 ■ 


31 


Population in WBi 


783 


153 


Population in 1991 







The economic comparison between Tiree and Coll can also be 
extended to the cultural and environmental attributes of other 
crofting areas. (Rennie 1986. 199 la & 1991b; Bryden 1991. 
Curtis et al 1991) U is no coincidence that the areas which arc 
strongest m their retention of the crofting system are also those in 
which arc strongest in the retention of their cultural and linguistic 
distinctiveness of Gaelic (the Western Isles. Inner Hebrides, and 
parts of the west coast mainland) and Norse (Shetland Islands) 
(e.g. M.acLean and Carrell, 1986). 

The environmental case for crofting has recently attracted some 
very favourable, high-profile publicity. (SCU. 1992). Put simply 
the argument is that well-practiced crofting agriculture encourages 
a rich diversity of small patches of different habitats within the 
boundaries of each croft, and, taken together, the patchwork of 
these small crofting units creates a complex mosaic of habitat types 
across the landscape. This variety of habitats in turn supports a 
wider variety and number of species (animal and plant) than could 
normally be found in the huge amalgamated fields of intensive 
commercial farming enterprises. In this respect, the distribution of 
the Corncrake (Crex crex) a bird increasingly limited to the 
Western Isles of Scotland, has become something of a symbol 
which epitomises the environmentally friendly nature of low. 
input, low output, additive-free crofting agnculture. 



Table 2; 1990 Crofter livestock numbers in larger Crofting 

Islands 





Breeding 

Mead 


Beef Cows 
% Of Total 


Breeding 

Head 


Fwes 

% Of Total 


Shetland 


1.705 


80 


160,120 


90 


l^wis Hams 


375 


87 


112.020 


98 


Lists H.irna 


2.480 


98 


47.660 


05 


Skye 


2.140 


85 


86.700 


85 


Total 


6.700 


88 


406.500 


91 


x*ven C-rolimg 


25.100 


23 


636.350 


49 



(ouniics 



Closer investigaiion lurther supports ihc close relationship linking 
the economic and environmental well-being of rural communiiu*.s 
with culturally strong communities, confident in their self-ulentiiy 
and with a belief m their distinctive value-systems In terms of our 
need to define ’sustainability therefore, it is abundantly clear that 
It IS impossible to limit our deliberations to the ellect ot promoting 
environmental sustainability without also considering the 
economic and scKio-cullural impaets which may result from tlu’* e 
,ictions The nceil lo itc.it sustairiabiliiy on ihis holiMu model 



akin to being the rural development equivalent of the Heisenberg 
Uncertainty Principle in physics which states that the velocity and 
the position of an object CiiJinoi be measured exactly at the same 
lime, even in theory. 

When we measure “efficiency ’ only in terms of the monetary 
return, without considenng the socio-economic and environmenul 
effects of these actions, we are only looking at a part of the 
problem, and more importantly a part which is changed in its 
context and value as a result of being viewed in isolation from the 
other integral components. In terms of our previous schematic 
presentation of the three components of development, figure 2 can 
be used to illustrate the central and unifying role which a ’way of 
life* such as the crofting system can satisfy. This has important 
ramifications for the manner in which we attempt to stimulate and 
secure rural development activities. 



Fig: 2 The role of the crofting system 

Social and Cultural Development 




The component of scale is another important factor in our 
considerations of local and rural sustainability, for the checks and 
balances by which we evaluate sustainability at a regional level may 
permit local ‘imbalances’ and ’inconsistencies’ which are perfectly 
coherent with an ethic of self-reliance and sustainability when 
viewed even from a modest distance. 

In this regard it is important to note that one of the very few 
attempts to record the experiences and lessons learned for 
sustainable praxis has studied community-based rural 
development initiatives in Scotland which contribute to 
economically viable and self-sustaining development by the careful 
use of the resources base. (Bryden and Watson 1992). Community 
sustainability was taken to mean ’’the long-term capacity of the 
community to regenerate itself in social and economic terms” and 
It is significant to record that over 75% of the initiatives they 
studied were set up by local people themselves, though most 
initiatives had not placed the consideration of ‘sustainability 
among their targets, but rather had acted according to perceived 
local needs. 



RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

As might be expected, even with this apparently rosy perspective, 
the Crofting communities are not without their own problems Foi 
many generations we have been looked upon as impoverished 
small farmers clinging desperately to outmoded attitudes, and it is 
only within the lust ten years that self esteem and a high, positive 
profile has been engendered, (panicularly since the formation of 
the Scottish Crofters’ Union as a highly motivated ‘‘rural 
community association”) Nevertheless, many difficult issues 
remain. 

The global failure for intensive, production-driven agriculture to 
contnhutc substantially to relieving rural underdevelopment and 
nuiltiple deprivation is perhaps not hitting crofters as hard as 
commercial iarmers. hut the kiKuk-on ellects are significant I his 
IS particularly true for the production ol sheep-meal which is 
strongly dependant upon government subsidies The fact that 
trofiing agriculture is a consistent but very small pan of the total 
income of crofting households provides a buffer against over- 
dependence upon any one sector of employment Recent work 
throughout Europe h,us indicated the wide extent and high reliance 
o( farming households on securing diverse sources ol off-farm 
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income, (Brun and Fuller 1992; Mills 1983). In ihis respect 
crofiing IS a well-seasoned irail-breaker 

As a consequence of ihe inalienable legal right lo pass ihe crofi 
land 10 iheir descendants (or, allowing for local objections to be 
raised) to whomsoever the sitting crofter should choose, there are 
many people today who have only a passing interest in land 
management for agricultural or livestock-rearing purposes. In 
many villages the croft has passed to descendants who have moved 
away from the are and are unlikely to return. These ’absentee 
crofters’ are being increasingly challenged, officially and 
unofficially, to either make use of this land or to pass it 
(temporanly or permanently) to someone who will noake use of it. 
This IS a problem which is being tackled, but in reality is only a 
tiny proportion of the problem which ‘absentee landlords’ present 
to the viability of good community and rural development. 

Two other scenarios are more common. Firstly, those who retain 
or obtain a croft for the purposes of building a new house in the 
village. Secondly, those who retain a croft, and while they do not 
fully utilise It themselves, are unwilling to let others do so 

The first point is extremely imporunt for the context of sustaining 
rural communities, for the ability to retain and attract new villagers 
and young families is of fundamental value in maintaining 
economic viability, cultural integrity, and ultimately, sound 
environmental management. The special circumstances of crofting 
tenure mean that commercial banks will not give mortgages for 
building new croft houses (if the loan goes bad the bank cannot 
claim the house in repayment because the crofter has a legal 
guarantee of security of tenure). For this reason a special system of 
government grant-and-loan is operational to facilitate the 
construction of new croft houses. A recent survey (PIEDA 1994) 
into this system has indicated that 88% of those questioned 
indicated that the scheme had been important in allowing them to 
make a commitment to living in the area. In the vast majority of 
cases, building would not have gone ahead at all without the 
assistance from the scheme, and in many cases the respondents 
indicated that their only other alternative would have been to leave 
the area. 

In this same survey, it was shown that without the scheme, 63% of 
new croft houses would not have been built, and 25% of 
improvements would not have been made because the applicants 
would have been ineligible for any other assistance. In an area like 
the Western Isles, which contains around 34% of Scotland’s 
17,600 crofters and where 2 out of every 3 houses in the rural 
areas are croft houses, this is a very substantial support. Unless it 
be thought that this is simply a social hand-out by the government, 
however, the same report substantiates the SCU claim that crofter 
housing is the cheapest fonm of encouraging house-building open 
to the government, by drawing attention to the fact that every £l 
of government assistance generates a further £2.50 spending in the 
local economy. 

The second point, those who do not use the land but, by their 
cor linued occupation prevent others from using it, is less clear cut. 
While It IS undoubtedly true that some of those people who are 
currently absentee’ may return to their croft upon retirement, 
there are also many people whose main employment, life-style, 
and/or inclination is not inclined towards working their croft to its 
full extent A new "Crofters Outgoers” scheme has been instituted 
by the Crofters Commission (the government body charged w'lih 
the administration of crofting legislation) and the Western Isles 
Local Enterprise Company ( a semi-public local development 
agency) to encourage aged and/or infirm croltcrs to pass their croft 
to a younger crofting family, with a small amount of assistance 
being directed towards both the outgoing tenant and the new 
crofter This has been operational barely one year, hut lias hatl 
some success in certain localities 

It IS fai more difficult, however, to persuade a (it. active, 
professional wo/man to either use their croft or part with it Ideally 
a system of temporary lease is available, by which the tenant 
crofter is able to sublet the croft to a person who has the legal us of 
It (or a contracted jx^riod of time, but this provision c^f the Crofting 
Act IS iiilrequently utilised This is partly through uiliiiral ami 
meal links Uhe crofters striuyiles with tire Briiisii yovernmeni 




and armed forces to obtain land rights are a vivid and not very 
distant memory for many), and partly pure economics (crofting 
agnculture is subsistence level at best). We have yet to make the 
break to ensure the best and most productive use of land in 
crofting villages by those who are best able and inclined to work 
that land. 

There are three recent initiatives which 1 w'ould like to comment 
upon in relation to the experience of the crofting communities 
oflcring potentially transferable skills for promoting rural 
development and sustaining rural communities. 

In an attempt to calculate the impacts of modifications to the 
crofting system which would maximise the environmental 
potential, an approximation of the total amount of state support 
for crofting has been calculated for the year 1990 (SCU/RSPB 
1991) (Fig. 3). This calculation was primarily to identify 
alternative uses of central support and to highlight the poor 
support from environmental sources of finance into the crofting 
system, despite the agreed high level of environmental returns. By 
focusing upon the agricultural component of crofting, however, a 
completely false picture is presented of the total crofting economy. 
While It can be viewed that there is a considerable investment by 
the state m crofting agriculture, despite its low profitability 
(Kinloch & Dalton 1989 6 j 1990), this argument ignores three 
fundamental points. 

Firstly, that ihe financial investment in crofiing agriculture by the 
State IS negligibly small in comparison to the national expenditure 
on farming - barely 1-2% in total (Bryden 1989). (and this in areas 
which do not contribute to the problems of agricultural surpluses). 
Secondly, that the financial contribution of crofting agriculture to 
the total wage bill of the crofiing communities is also extremely 
small (possibly as little as 10% of the total) although because of the 
great diversity of crofter employment this is extremely difficult to 
verify. Thirdly, this level of investment is usually substantially 
multiplied by the ‘knock-on’ effect which is generated by enabling 
the rural population to remain within their chosen area, create 
employment and training opportunities, and to contribute to the 
varied societal activities which embellish upon the basics of human 
existence. 

Fig.3 Aspects of state support for crofting agriculture. 
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Existing buppon System for Crofting 
Toi.il = £23 5 million in 1990 

An example of this i*^ reflecied in the uptake and innovation 
resulting from the LEADER f'rogramme for rural development 
which was initiated by the European Union (Rennie 1994) 
Though the scofx* of the activities generated by this programmes is 
important lor the broad context of this paper, it is outvvith the 
mainstream of my current argument, except to jxmu out that the 
flexibility of LEADER was exploited to the full in the crofting 
communities of the Western Isles and ^kye Lochalsh, where 3 5 
times the amount of LEADER investment was generated by 
community groups and emre[)reneurs securing matching funding 
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C.nerc own and/or oihcr grams and loans ) Oig 4) Several 
important points for the miplementaiion ol iniegnued rural 
development initiatives were also gathered from this study of the 
LEADER programme, (Rennie 19Q4) which will be included in the 
conclusions to this paper 

*‘The aim of participatory development is that it will help to bnng 
about a shift in power in favour of rural people which can be 

sustained after the community worker has left ' ’There are a 

number of similanties between the discussion of sustainability and 
that of community development, emphasising decentralisation, 
self-sufficiency, balance, and small-scale development " (Hodge 
and Dunn 1992) 

It has been suggested on several occasions, (e g. Blowers 1992) 
that local communities should be much more involved in planning 
for a sustainable society, and that there are a number of similarities 
between the discussion of sustainability and that ol community 
development (.Hawker et al 1989; Rennie et al 1990; Hodge and 
Dunn 1992) It is for these reasons that many of us place the 
g eatest hope for rural revitalisation and positive action in the 
fostering of direct community involvement with the rural 
development process. At the very least it is necessary for these 
communities to establish positive working links with the formal 
agencies responsible for the formulation and implementation of 
development policy. 

Fig.4 Western Isles / Sk>'e & Lochalsh LEADER funding 
leverage. 



IVopornon of W. ls.,Skjc & L. I.KAOr.K Fundin;; to total co^t of proji'cis 
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To give one small example from my own experience, the 
realisation of the mounting problems facing the community in the 
island of Harris, in the Western Isles of Scotland resulted in a joint 
approach by three development agencies (the local development 
company, the local government authority, and the regional 
environmental protection agency) to commission an integrated 
development plan to address the specific problems of the area, 
(Rennie 1993b). This work can be summarised as consisting of 
four mam parts: - 

1) Investigation of the development activities proposed for the 
area by each organisaiion with any locus in development 
and training (largely a desk-top exercise which integrated 
the current forward planning information of the agencies) 

2) The conduct of a community survey (by an anonymous 
questionnaire sent to each household) to determine 
demographic details, local opinion of key development 
issues, and local needs (in terms of employment and 
training, housing, serv'iees, environmental issues etc 

3) Preparation of an action plan which identified a coherent 
strategy for local development, suj;gesting short, medium, 
and long-term activities which would fill a gap between local 
aspirations and the ability of the local development agencies 
to deliver 

4) the creation of a local Development Trust, a separate legal 
entity selling shares of LI to the local community, with a 
Board of Directors comprising a representative from each of 



the participating development agencies, together with 
elected community representatives. The function of this 
Trust will be to stimulate and promote development 
appropriate to their area, and also to function as a 
democratically accountable local development body, 
securing funding contracts from the agencies in return for 
delivering local development activities which meet the needs 
of the island’s population. 

The methodology, background, and action-agenda for this 
Integrated Development Programme has been documented (Rennie 
1993b) and is an extension of other such community profiling and 
action research studies in Scotland, (e.g. Rennie 1990; Mackie et al 
1988). There are also similarities with the community animation 
process for supporting rural development undertaken by OAR in 
.Austria, (Oedl-Wieser 1994). 

The final example which 1 feel is relevant to this discussion, is the 
purchase about one year ago of 8500 hectares of land by the 
community of Assynt in the north-west mainland of Scotland. As 
explained previously, crofters are generally tenants rather than 
land owners, and this of course has other positive and negative 
consequences. The circumstances of the Assynt community getting 
together to purchase the land on which they live and work are 
particular and unique, even in the context of the Scottish 
Highlands and Islands, so I will not dwell upon them here. Suffice 
to say that the land had previously been acquired by a Swedish 
Bank through a liquidation sale, and the community perceived a 
very profound, very negative change of fortunes if the land was to 
be sold to a number of absentee landowners as the liquidators 
proposed. The community placed a fair value on the land, and 
mobilised a highly popular campaign to raise the necessary funds 
to purchase the esute on the open market, while at the same ume 
letting It be known that they would utilise a legal loophole to 
acquire the estate unopposed if these initial overtures were 
thwarted by the land owning establishment. 

The fund-raising campaign captured a great wave of popular 
enthusiasm and the community campaign was eventually 
succe-sful. The resulting benefits of being both tenani/resident of 
the land, md also the co-owner of the company which holds the 
title to ilie land, has encouraged a completely new wave of 
development activity in what was previously an ageing, relatively 
remote rural community exhibiting many, if not most, of the 
problems of rural decline within an advanced western economy At 
one stroke the Assynt people recaptured their means of production 
(the land and its assets) and also reinvigorated their cultural 
identity and confidence. The results speak for themselves. 

From a recent histor>' of continual rural decline and managerial 
neglect, the Estate has begun to rejuvenate the local economy and 
plan for long-term development activities which will capitalise 
upon the assets of the area, while optimising the short and long 
term benefits to the local population. In the one year since 
acquiring ownership, the Assynt Crofters’ Trust, in addition to all 
the existing rural development activities of lambing, livestock 
management, peat cutting, fishing, hay making, (not to mention 
the effects of croft rents and profits from local social events being 
retained within the community), the Trust has embarked upon the 
following initiatives:- ' 

ri 1 Development of Brown Trout fishing. North Assynt Estate has 
innumerable lochi. In consultation with recognised authorities the 
community is developing these resources as a source of income. 
Brochures have been produced emphasising the wild nature of the 
land and the fishing. Permits are available for day, week and 
month fishing Locals fish free. Part of the fishing has been leased 
to a local man to set up a fishing school (with an emphasis on 
handicapped facilities) It is planned to put boats on the larger 
lochs and to date have tw'o available for daily and/or weekly hire 

e> 2 Development of Sea Trout / Salmon fishing There are two 
rivers carrying migratory fish The financial returns from these 
have shown a decrease in catches In recent years and advice is 
being sought on improving their performance 15,000 smolts4 
have been released into one of the sy.stems This i.s a long term 
project and involves looking at the whole ecosystem including 
presence and/or absence of woodlantl and changes to habitat 
in.inageinent around thc'C river sy.stenis 

2.99 
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6.3 Woodlands. The community is embarked on a survey of 
woodland potential for the whole estate both natural regeneration 
and planting. The first plans have been produced for one of the 
townships and involves planting 170 Hectares. There are also 
plans for natural regeneration along the nvers and loch systems. 
The survey is now taking in the neighbouring township and it is 
hoped to link the township woodlands throughout the estate 
making an large economic unit with employment potential rather 
than isolated blocks on the separate grazings. 

6 4 Power Generation. The Trust has engaged consultants and 
have prepared a bid for two hydro electric schemes under the 
Scottish Office “renewable energy options” The schemes are 
capable of producing 500 kW between them. 

6 5 Housing A housmg needs survey is being commissioned along 
with a survey of available land for housing. The community is also 
in discussion with Scottish Crofters’ Union, and others, about the 
setting up of a Housing Association for NW Sutherland to take this 
forward 

6 6 “Industrial" development. The Trust is currently negotiating 
over the purchase of land and foreshore in one of the townships 
currently in the ownership of the HRC with a view to developing 
the pier and landing facilities for the local creek fishing fleet. 

6.7 Torbreck House (a former shooting lodge for the Estate) has 
been leased to a high tech small enterprise which develops and 
markets Geographical Information Systems (GIS) for 
environmental monitoring and emergency incident management. 
This company was attracted to the area from the south of Britain 
following the Estate purchase by the community, and brought two 
highly skilled people in to area as well as creating two new jobs 
for local people. 

6.8 Estate Management. Together with the Environmental Systems 
and various Departments of Edinburgh University the Trust is 
proposing a major research project with European Union funding 
The aim of this initiative is to integrate local knowledge and/or 
concerns and/or visions with existing GIS and Artificial Intelligence 
systems. The project will involve the establishing of 
telecommunications links between the partners over ISDN (digital 
telecommunications lines) to include the input of indigenous 
knowledge, the transfer of skills and technology' to the indigenous 
population and the development of a management tool for the 
economic and ecologically sustainable management of the natural 
resources with a high cultural and natural heritage value. It is 
hoped that the end-product will have an wider economic and 
educational value 

Regardless of the success of this latter project, it can be seen that 
the Assynt Crofters Trust has already contributed more in one year 
to the \aability and self-reliance of their community than the one 
hundred years of feudal landlordism which they replaced 

WHAT STEPS CAN BE TAKEN TO ENCOURAGE AND 
SUPPORT SUSTAINABLE RURAL COMMUNITIES? 

In conclusion, I would like to return to the four mam impediments 
to the development of sustainable enterprises in rural 
communities The following steps are based principally upon the 
experience of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. (Rennie 
19Q4) but the basic premises are. 1 believe, widely appropriate and 
transferable, within “First" “bccond". and ’‘Third World rural 
development scenanos, (Mills 1983. Chambers 1983) 

Most of these points have been attempted in isolation and/or as 
small proiects, but 1 am unaware o( any initiative w’hich has 
combined them all in a comprehensive development plan 

7. 1 Lack of access to the means of production. 

Access to the land and control of its resources for and l)y all of the 
local community is a primary' requisite for long term sustainability 
There are several positive actions which could iissist this process - 
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7.1.1 

The success of the crofting system of land tenure in providing 
long-term security and short-term flexibility should be capitalised 
upon by the creation of new croft holdings, and the extension of 
the principle to areas outwith the present crofting counties. This 
would include the breaking up of larger units into smaller holdings 
to encourage the resettlement of rural areas; and also the creation 
of Community Land Trusts for groups of Family Farms. To some 
extent this has already been seriously considered in several areas of 
Scotland, (Hunter 1985; Bryden et al 1990) but the 
implementation of ideas to action remains to be resolved. 

7.1.2 

Transfer Government-held lural land (including public assets, 
buildings, forest, etc.)to Community Trust ownership (with 
appropriate safeguards where necessary). These Trusts should have 
open membership categories for rural land-users and residents, 
and self-managing powers of decision-making. 

7.1.3 

Form a Federation of Community and/or Publicly owned land to 
achieve economies of scale for specialist management functions. 

7.1.4 

Build and consolidate the link between Community Land Trusts 
and Community Businesses to secure locally appropriate rural 
development and to minimise financial leakage from the local rural 
economy. 

7.1.5 

Create a land and rural development bank to facilitate community 
purchase and initial management of land and other community- 
assets or resources. Link this with potential investment from 
Ethical Investment Trusts and a Government-backed Rural Aid 
Fund to facilitate investment in rural infrastructure and enterprise 

7.1.6 

Investigate effects of semi-public body ownership and compel all 
land purchases utilising Public Sector finance to include 
democratic community representation in estate management 

7.2 Alienation from indigenous culture and identity. 

7.2.1 

A holistic approach to the concept of sustainable communities 
must be reflected in practical support across the broad spectrum of 
economic, social, cultural, and environmental development 
activities It IS important to seek a level of balance in these factors 
which not only reflects local needs and aspirations, but also 
ensures that measures to achieve ‘sustainability* in one sector do 
not prejudice the sustainability of other sectors , and therefore of 
the community as a whole (Verhelst 1990). Among the 
requirements of such an approach are the following - 

7.2.2 

A mull) -sectoral approach by development agencies. non-statutor> 
bodies, and local cc-imm unity representatives may not Ik* easy, but 
will help to build trust, a collective vision, and optimisation of 
available resources for the area 

7.2.3 

In this respeci. (real) participation by the community itself is 
crucial and non- negotiable in the creation of the collective vision 
of what, how, and wh> development activities should be initiated 

7.2.4 

Following on from this, the development partners must approach 
the preparation ol the range of development initiatives with an 
ofH'n agenda There will obviously he areas in which certain 
partners will have a prevailing interest and/or concern, but to 
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exclude certain topics from the outset, or to limii parucipaiion thy 
exclusion or withdrawn o( interest) will not au^ur well for the 
collective visioning 

7 . 2.5 

Secur official recognition for the validity of occupational 
pluralism and integrated land management strategies as important 
economic, social, and environmenial mechanisms for supporting 
rural communities. This would include a lessening of the influence 
of agricultural strategies on countryside planning, and enabling 
environmental conservation and social provision (e g. health, 
education, services) to play larger roles in rural employment 
creation 

7.3 Depletion of non-renewable commodities. 

7 . 3.1 

Initiate a compulsor\' environmental and social audit on all land 
which would be published and publicly rruintained.- 

a) Commencing with all new i.md transfers and. 

b) extending throughout the counirc' 

7.3.2 

Prepare Management Plans, based upon ihc audu, which would 
be.- 

a) Conditional for Public Sector support. 

b) A facility for penalising deliberately detrimental land use 
practices 

c) A forerunner of realistic Regional Land Use Strategies 

7 . 3.3 

The difficulties of overcoming bureaucratic inerua and vested 
interests against change require a clear lead at the political level, 
(local and national) as well as clear line-management for 
implementing collective decision-niaking across and between the 
relevant organisations and networks, insincerity at the political 
level will breed reticence and duplicity at lower levels of project 
implementation, which w'lll in turn work actively against 
integration and collective action 

7.3.4 

There need to be clear links establish 1 to enable community 
democratic accountability access to specialist "no-strings“ advice 
from external sources These shc'»uld be uiiltsed in a manner which 
adds to and strengthens the local knowledge base, building 
capacity for self-reliance rather than reinforcing the need for 
external specialists. 

7.4 Non-utilisation of (renewable) local assets. 

7.4. 1 

In addition to the sensible utilisation of non-renewable resources, 
the proposed audits and local development strategies for land- 
based and human resources will need to include an action agenda 
for the improved use of local assets 

This wall necessarily be dependent upon the specific characteristics 
of the local community, but two general action points would 
include - 

7.4.2 

Tighten controls on the removal of small holdings such as crofts 
from the pool of commiimiv lantl (inchuling 'disappearing' into 
'Institutional ownership > aiul Irorn .imalgamation into larger 
'commcraal' units 

7.4.3 

Ensure the* identihcation and td required) training ol local 
community leadership (grassroots and well .is elected ollicials) and 
encourage their function as community animators Tlie precise 
nature of their remit and responsibilities may be widely different 
between varietl commiinities. but they should all work towaids 



stimulating community participation in the development process 
and function as a local catalyst to initiate, support, and monitor the 
resulting development activities. 
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communication. 

4 Young salmon migrating to sea for the first time. 



CONSUMER AFFAIRS IN REMOTE AREAS 

W'. Fischer, and A. Massey — Ormany/Ausiralia 
ABSTRACT 

■I know that people can stay alive on the eanh only because they refu.se to accept and confront cenain truths It is the defence mechanism of mankind 
which makes life tolerable 1 ruth is the sreat obscenity of our age 1 found the.se notions wandering unbidden ihrtnigh my mind all the newspaper 
and radio stations and telcsnsion channels present the news and advcnisemcnts as if their only aim was to hide the awful truth about the human 
condiiions: ihe way mankind has organised iiself inio anguished loneline.ss and fesienng inequality. 

Franfe Hardy. 'TTie Obsession of Oscar Oswald'. Carltcm. Vierona. Australia I ^^3. Page JW. 



INTRODUCTION 

This preseniaiion deals with the economic, social, and legal 
implications of Consumer Affairs with special consideratton of 
remote areas, and in particular in the large and remote area of 
North Queensland (Australia) As North Queensland faces specific 
social, economic, geographic, and climatic conditions, it is an 
example ol ver>' difficult area for the imposition and enforcement 
of Consun'.er Affairs, which has basically four component^' 
Consumer Economics. Consumer Protection, Consumer 
Information, and Consumer Education, as this is based on a 
concept conditioned to capital cities, rather than to the distinctive 
features of remote areas 

In addition, a further important aim of this presentation is to 
examine Consumer Affairs and Credit with special emphasis 
placed on the distributional effects of Microcamumic Re/nrm 
(Econumif Ranonalism), an economic policy which tries to improve 
efficiency regardless of the problems ih.u may arise for certain 
groups ot consumers (Carroll 1992. 7) It has been seen as i 
'revival u/ vvhat a varu)uslv tall< J “/ree-marbet economus • ' 
‘■(iherfaMan*’ eccm‘mic\ and pulitual p/iiIoMiphv. whuse hoMi premise i. 

O [ .State intcrventii-n is hv de/ininen a had thing' (Guidung 1987 4 



But Thus even if a particular Microeconomic Reform improves the 
efficiency of the Australian economy and thus increases our total 
i.'comc. It may make the distribution of income and wealth worse 
a ;d It may therefore be undesirable to make the change’ (Stanley 
1993. 4) In a broader sense, it attempts to address the overriding 
question of what type of society, in particular in remote areas, do 
ihe Australian people wish to create? Social imbalance should be a 
'Lnaiiengt* for economics tu get m<»re involved in .suual pnihiem-s. when 
we tunsidn the almost parad<J.\itai experientc. (ontrarv to many 
et'(in{>misfs* expectations, that even in the deveh’ped indu.stnal countries 
the sf)U(i-cconomic pmhlems have n<>t reaflv decrea.sed, despite the rapid 
nse ( 1 / social wealth due to science and technoh^v’ (R(>fhschild 1992. 
49) 

With regard lo the economy ethics should not be dismissed as 
irrelevant, nor should the sole coticerti be material goods and 
coiLSumpiion human values, such as the possibility of being in the 
paid workforce or simply the retention of dignity as a human being 
living m a remote area are gist as important 

I ''’regulation had, as Us siariing point, the deregulation of the 
liii.incial seiioi in the late 1970s Uesignecl tc^ fc^ster compeiuum 
anu'iu* linaiuial noiuniion^ Ir^mi .Australia and oserseas tv» 
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produce a more eificienl and expanding economy (Wood J982. 6]- 
62). 11 was also inicnded lo slop ihe dramatic decline in Ausiralia s 
standard of living relative lo that o( other counines ihai has been 
evidenced in the last 30 years (Harper & Leslie 1993, 84) 
Microeconomic Reform is based on the idea ihal compeiilion 
solves major problems like poor semces to consumers provided 
for instance by financial institutions; that consumers would receive 
financial products at the lowest prices; and disadvantages for 
individual borrowers (like lack of knowledge about numerous 
credit facilities) would decrease in the long term, provided that 
restraint of trade could be prevented by the Trade Practices 
Commission and the Prices Surveillance Authoniv. 

Only limited research is currently available on the economic 
impact of consumer credit, and data on consumer credit in 
Australia are very restricted, with the exception of some 
publications of the Australian Bureau ol Statistics, the Australian 
Bankers* Association, the Economic Planning Advisory Council, 
and the National Consumer Affairs Advisory Council. Virtually no 
relevant data collection on consumer credit has been undertaken 
in North Queensland, and for this reason some cautious estimates 
have had to be made 

CONSUMER AFFAIRS 

The very existence of Consumer Affairs as a concern is an 
admission of the failure of consumer sovereignty, which means in 
short that consumers in the economy determine the production ol 
goods and services by casting money Votes’. Traditional rational 
consumers (so-called ’homo cconomicus’) consistently make 
optimum decisions, as they are perfectly informed about the prices 
and all characteristics of all products and services for sale. The 
theory behind this homo economicus’ sets the conditions under 
which the consumer maximises his satisfaction from a given 
budget and is able to identify whether one parcel of goods and 
services is preferable lo another. These assumpiiors of consumer 
behaviour lead to the ’Law of demand’, stating that the quantity of 
products and services purchased is inversely related only to the 
price. Of course, this holds only in theory. In the course of time it 
has been beyond doubt that the old fashioned (and related) 
concept of Caveat Emptor (sold as seen) has been denied for 
decades. 

It is indisputable that market failure relating to the lack of 
sufficient information about price, quality, durability, availability, 
time and environmental performance of consumer goods and 
services exists. Consumer organizations in OECD countnes agree 
that consumers do not have the collective power to make relevant 
changes in the marketplace, and not at all in remote areas. 
Consumers are not sovereign, this being a fiction as income is 
unevenly distributed; there is a lack of sufficient infonmation about 
price, availability and quality performance of goods and services; 
and the widespread rise of marketing and the associated use of 
sophisticated techniques in selling products and services The 
notion of the equality of bargaining positions is also most unlikely 

Within economics since the 18th century, especially during the 
period of the classics and the so called marginal benefit theory-, it 
was persistently assumed that consumers made rational purchasing 
decisions as a result of underlying rational behaviour. Since the 
20th century- this has been challenged by. amongst others, the 
studies of Tfiorstcin Veblen (1857-1929) and his famous book 
‘Theory oj the leisure class', and George Katona and his numerous 
publications on consumer behaviour It has since become obvious 
that beside economic factors like price, quality, durability, 
availability, time and environmental aspects, sociological and 
psychological factors arc crucial. 

Mavnt's asserts that /i>hn Kenneth Culhruith ( The AUluenl S(»aetv ) 
stands almost alone among economists in stressing the role of 
advertising in creating and managing the preferences of consumers 
(Maynes 1976, 253) In attacking the received doctrines of 
economics, Galbraith stresses two ma)or themes 

1 producers. Sot C(>nsumcrs, Ate Sovereign Through successful 
advcr.ibirig and salesmanship, producers/sellers "manage” 
the preferences of consumers Thus, it is producers, not 



consumers, who ultimately determine the volume and 
composition of output. 

2. Many of the Wants Being Satisfied m Our Economy Are Non- 
urgent, Even Frivolous. This follows from the notion that 
many wants are contrived by sellers and are not original 
with consumers themselves (Maynes i976, 264). 

Basically and in a broader sense it should be conceded that 
Galbraith is right. 

With regard to Consumer Protection u might be said that ‘law 
rejlects the spirit of the people whose law it is; and on the other hand 
thoi the laws are merely a superficial grov^h on cm economic structure 
dictated by the will of the ruling class. In a modem pluralist society such 
as Australia, the truth probably lies between the two extremes (Goldnng 
1987.I). 

Goldnng asserts that ‘the need for legal regulation of the activities of 
those who deal with consumers arises from the small minority of 
unscrupulous or reckless people who are not prepared to accept 
responsibility for the goods and services they provide' (Coldring 1987, 

7). 

When introducing the Trade Practices Bill into the Commonwealth 
Parliament in 1973 the Attorney-General ( Senator the Hon L K 
Murphy QC ) argued: 

In consumer transactions unfair practices are widespread. The 
existing law i.s still founded on the principle known as caveat 
emptor meaning '‘let the buyer beware". That pnnaple may have 
been appropnate for transoctums conducted in village markets. It 
has ceased to be appropiiate os a general rule. Now the marketing 
of goods and services is conducted on an organized basis and by 
trained business executives. The untrained consumer is no match 
for the businessman who »utempts to persuade the consumer to buy 
goods or services or. terrr.s and conaitions suitable to the vendor. 

The consumer needs vrotectxon by the law and this Bill will provide 
such protection (Goldring 1987. 2). 

Basically it might be said that ‘consumers are not interested in goods 
as such, but in their properties or characteristics. Thus the individual’s 
constrained choice involves both the space of characteristics and the 
space of goods, linked through the consumption technology. Individual 
preferences determine the relative weights given to the various 
characteristics in making choices, and thus different individuals may 
choose different goods or collections of goods even though they face a 
common consumption technology’ (Lancaster 1991, 4). Furthermore, 
in economies in decline, especially those with high unemployment, 
consumers are urged to buy products made in their own country 
to help create jobs, assist defeating unemployment and avoid 
import penetration. Since 1986 the Advance Australia Poundation 
has urged Australians to buy ‘Australian Made’, and currently 
Queensland business organizations even encourage consumers to 
buy 'Queensland Made'. Consumers as individuals should not have 
an obligation to consider what effect their purchasing decisions 
will have on the national or regional economy. In remote areas this 
creates a dilemma through relevant products and services not 
being available at the right time and location. 

The United States made the first move in the area of consumer 
protection. President John F Kennedy in March 1962 delivered 
the first ‘declaration of consumer rights‘ to Congress (Traelstrup 
1974, 23) 

I . The right to safety — to be protected against the marketing of 
goods that arc hazardous lo health or life. 

2 The right to be informed - to be protected against fraudulent, 
deceitful, or grossly misleading information, advertising, 
labelling, and other practices, and to be given the facts 
needed lo make informed choices. 

3 rhe right to choose - to be assured, wherever possible, access 
to a vanciy ol products and services at competitive prices, 
and in those indusines m which compeiilion is not workable 
and government regulation is substituted, there should be 
assurance of satisfactory quality and service at fair prices 

4 The right to he heard - to be assured that consumer interests 
will receive full and sympathetic consideration in the 
formulation of government policy and fair and expeditious 
treaimcni in iis administrative tribunals 
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The growth of consumer affairs has been encouraged since Ralph 
Nader published his attack on the US motor vehicle industry 
'Unsa/c at Any Speed’ in 1965. 

particular, the ‘right to be informed’ indicates a failure in the 
provision of proper market information to consumers. This is not 
only related to consumer goods and services but also to services 
provided by financial institutions, espousing the consumers’ right 
to receive proper, clearly understandable information about 
■invisible’ products like credit It might be argued that 'legislation is 
necessary to enforce standards of market behaviour, and the existence of 
elective legislation and consumer protection authorities creates an 
awareness of the rights of consumers throughout the community 
(Coldnng 1987. 4). 

Swan has asserted that ’to suggest that the consumer can be fully 
protected by regulations during a continual process of evolutionary 
change is of course complete nonsense’ (Swan 1987, 12). Nevertheless, 
this might lead to questions about the costs of regulation rather 
than to the principal issue of social obligations to consumers who 
failed in managing their private consumption and credit properly, 

Basically two national bodies presently act as Australia-wide 
Consumer Affairs Administrations. The first is the Federal Bureau o] 
Consumer Affairs, a division of the Attorney-General Department in 
the portfolio of the Minister for Consumer Affairs, with branches 
only in Adelaide (South Australia), Sydney (New South Woles) and 
Melbourne (Victoria), that advises the Attorney-General and the 
Minister/or Consumer Affairs on matters of consumer affairs. The 
Trade Practices Commission which is responsible to the Attorney- 
General is the second body and promotes, through the consumer 
protection related Clauses of the Trade Practices Act (1974), fair 
trading practices in industry in general and competition in the 
marketplace at the present lime dealing with, for instance, a Code 
of Banking Practice. The Trade Practices Commission has regional 
offices in Perth. Hobart, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Newcastle and 
Townsville. The regional office in Townsville is presently limited to 
3 permanent staff; a director, a deputy director, and an office 
administrator. 

In addition the Prices Surveillance Authority, operating under the 
Prices Surveillance Act (1983). monitors prices in different areas 
where restraint of trade affects the economy, such as attempts by 
business to fix prices or reduce competition, holding public 
inquiries such as the lru|uirv into ihe Pro/itobility of Credit Cards 

Due both to the fact of Australia's federal system of government 
and the Australian constiiuiion, consumer protection is a matter 
for both Commonwealth and State or Territory legisla*.on 
Therefore to facilitate uniform consumer affairs legislation the 
Standing Committee of Consumer A[fairs Ministers (SCOCAM) was 
established (OECD 1993, 19). Currently SCOCAM deals, lor 
example, with the Uniform Credit Legislation. 

In Queensland the former Bureau of Consumer Affairs was 
uansferred from the Ministry for Industrial Affairs to the Ministr>‘ 
for Justice and Corrective Services on December 1989, which 
indicates a review of its aims Presently, the Department of 
Consumer Affairs is under the Ministry for Emergency Services, Rural 
Communities and Consumer AJ fairs In view of its location in the 
major city and capital Brisbane, and given the problems involved 
in solving complaints at huge distances in remote areas, regional 
offices were established in 1989 m Townsville and Cairns in North 
Queensland (OECD 19 : 22) 

The regional offices of the Department of Consumer Affairs 
Queensland in Townsville and Cairns cover an enormous and 
remote area with long distances between cities. The Townsville 
Regional Office area is from Mackay in the south to Mount Isa in 
the west and Cardwell to the north. IPBI 

The Jmvnsville Regumal Office consist.^ of three pennanent staff in 
1993. being one Senior Investigations Officer; one Investigations 
Officer; and one Administrative Assistant. The Caims Regional Office 
has two permanent staff, consisting of one Senior Investigations 
0//icer, anti one Aiiministrative Assistant Evidently both regional 
ollices are not over staffed This area (Mackay-lownsville-Cairns) 
does have three trade measurement ollicers who are also part ol 
Q tvpartincni of Consumer Aflairs, their duties being mainly lo 




Brisbane 



Map of Regional Office Jurisdiction Areas Department of 
Consumer Affairs (Queensland North (Queensland 1993 

check weight loads, scales, pumps for fuel etc. to ensure correct 
measurement is effected. 

For the Townsville Regional Office an annual budget of roughly 
S5.000 for travel expenditures is given in 1993 to cover the 
presence of an officer for one week per year in Mount Isa and 
approximately five times for two days per year in Mackay. 
Obviously this is far from being funded properly, because 
consumers in these areas need the personal presence of an officer 
to submit their complaints and receiving personal advice more 
often. Both regional offices of the Depanment of Consumer Affairs 
have to monitor more than 40 Acts related partially to consumer 
affairs of which the Auctioneers and Agents Act causes the most 
workload (see Appendix 1). Obviously there is no capacity to handle 
credit counselling given the fact of the under staffed regional 
offices in Townsville and Caims. and given that credit counselling 
requires highly skilled experts. 

AN OUTLINE OF NORTH QUEENSLAND 

The area commonly referred to as North Queensland is based 
upon an aggregation of the Northern. North West, and Far North 
statistical divisions of Queensland, Together these regions occupy 
an area of some 688.563 square kilometres located in the north 
eastern corner of the Australian continent, containing three major 
cities, these being Cairns to the north, Mount Isa to the west, and 
Townsville in the south eastern corner. North Queensland's 
population centres are located great distances from both the state 
capital of Brisbane and the national capital of Canberra. By way of 
illustration, the straight line distance between Townsville and 
Brisbane is some 994 kilometres, a distance equivalent to that 
between Pans and Zagreb. London and Berlin, or Philadelphia and 
Chicago The distance to the national capital Canberra is 1,625 
kilometres, being comparable with Berlin to Moscow, London to 
Lisbon, or Kansas City to New York City. 

In terms of land area North Queensland is larger than many 
European nations, yet lags in terms of population and population 
density, as shown in table 1. 



Table 1: Comparative Statistics 





Area tkni2) 


I'upuiation 

(persons) 


Population Density 
(persons per km2) 


Surth t)ufensland 




410.IB1 


0 39 


1 inland 


318. 14S 


3,020,420 


16 30 


France 


343, 9M 


36.893,200 


105.30 


Ciermany 


33&.8S4 


79.332,200 


224 60 


United Kingdom 


244.110 


33.486,800 


233.80 



Although this gives an impression of a large, sparsely populated 
region, this is only partly true North Queensland is highly 
urbanised with ^7% of the population residing in the three main 
cities The urban regions of North Queensland are hence relatively 
densely populated, ha vine 5 I persons per km2. whilst the rural 
areas are relaiivelv enipi\. having a population densitv of 0 28 
pt*rsons per kni2 
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Map of North Queensland and Australia 

North Queensland displays a diverse climate, geology, and 
population structure These dilfereiKes are reflected in the three 
main cities. Cairns, a city ol 84,772 persons, is located in the Wet 
Tropics World Heritage Area and adjacent to the Great Barrier 
Reef, displaying a large diversity ol native flora and fauna Cairns is 
the tourism centre of North Queensland, receiving some 
1,324.000 tounsis ea<.h year cBurcau oj Ti)umm Research), with the 
hinterland being the dairy and tobacco production centre for 
North Queensland. Rainfall averages 2032 millimetres per annum, 
with temperatures ranging between lb° and 32‘' Celsius 
Tow'nsville, the southernmost population centre, lies on an 
expansive plain located m the dry tropics Average rainfall seldom 
exceeds 1155 millimetres per annum, temperatures ranging Irom 
13® to 31° Celsius. With a population of 124.981 persons, it is the 
administrative centre of North Queensland, being the northern 
seat of many State and Federal government offices and maintains a 
large contingent of defence force personnel. Although pnmarily an 
administrative and educational city, the region is diversified into a 
VI ety of industries including manufacturing, and agricultural 
production primarily centred around sugar cane and beef cattle 
production. Mount Isa, with a population of just 24,737 persons, 
is located in what can best be described as the dry', and inland of 
Australia. Receiving only 4l7 mm of rain each year together with 
over 9.6 sunshine hours per day, temperatures range from 90 to 
37® Celsius. Mount Isa borders on the desert inland of Australia to 
the west, and the edge of the cattle grazing country to the east. 
Mount Isa is a city founded upon the mining industry, employing 
34.9% of the w'ork force. 

The population of the North Queensland region is relatively 
young, with 65% being aged less than 40 years of age. Males 
outnumber females 51 2% to 48 8% and tend to be younger IPBI 

Figure 1; Age/Sex Distribution North Queensland 
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The North Queensland population h.is a varied and diverse ethnic 
background, due to the nature of economic development, where 
immigrant labour was extensively employed in the expansion o( 
minim; operations at Mount Isa and the agricultural developniem. 
particularly that of sugar cane, along the eastern coastline The 



table details the place ol birth ol the No’'ih Queensland population 
for some ot the major ethnic groups 



Table 2: Birthplace of North Queensland Residents^ 





Proportion of 




Proportion of 


Birthplace 


Population Bom 


Birthplace 


Population Bom 




there 




there 


.Australia 


82% 


Netherlands 


0.4% 


United Kingdo 


m 4 7% 


Philippines 


0.4% 


New Zealand 


2.2% 


Canada 


0.3% 


Italy 


1.4% 


Yugoslavia 


0.2% 


Germany 


0.7% 


Ireland 


0.2% 


USA 


0 5% 


South Africa 


0.2% 



Although located on the fringes of south east Asia. North 
Queensland remains a predominantly white, Anglo-Saxon, region 
Population increase in the region fas been historically stable, with 
an annual growth rate of 1 .5% beir g recorded in the past 13 years, 
and a rate of some 2 2% prior to ihat (TERD 1993. 19) However, 
this growth is not evenly distributed amongst the region, with 
some centres growing rapidly, and some declining. 

Cairns is currently growing at 3.7% per annum (CERD 2/i993, 12). 
with Townsville growing at I 7% per annum (TERD 2/1993, 44) 
Population in Mount Isa has, however, been declining by 0 7% per 
annum since 1981 (TERD 2/1993. 44). and will continue to do so 
in the future Overall, the population of North Queensland is 
expected to grow steadily throughout the next decade and a half to 
a total population of 520.500 by the year 2006, the bulk of this 
growth occurring along the eastern seaboard. 

The latest data on household and family composition (ABS 1991 
CDATA91) sheds light on family composition in North 
Queensland. The predominant form of household structure is the 
two person household, of which 39.134 of the 125,437 
households in North Queensland are composed. Over 71% of 
these households are couples without offspring, 13%) are sole 
parents, and 16% are group households. There are 23,167 
households that are composed of just one person, whilst 7,198 are 
composed of six or more persons, whilst the remainder are two 
parent family households. The nature of occupancy of households 
displays one of the predominant features of Australian society, this 
being the strong motivation tow'ards home ownership. Fully 70 5% 
of all households in North Queensland are either purchasing their 
place of residence, or already fully own it (ABS Catalogue No. 
6533 0). The obvious implication from the above is that changes in 
the cost of home ow'nership, particularly m terms of interest rates 
being charged on mongages, impacts on a large seuion of North 
Queensland society. 

Nonh Queensland has a labour force of some 218,900 persons as 
at May of 1993, of which 68.5% were working on a full time basis, 
20 8% were working on a part time basis, and 11 9% were 
officially listed as being unemployed (ABS Catalogue No. 6201 3)'. 
Unemployment in the North Queensland region tends to be 
marginally higher than both the state and national figures, 
oscillating since January 1992 around H%- The majority of those 
employed are wage and salary earners (80 5%), w'Uh the next 
largest group, the self employed, consisting of 18.353 or 10 2% o\ 
the w'orkforce. Employers make up just over 8 2% of the 
workforce, whilst those working as unpaid help (.including those 
receiving pay in kind such as board and lodgings) comprise the 
remaining 1 1% of the w'orkforce (ABS CDATA91) The two major 
occupational groupings are labourers (16.7')(>) and tradespersons 
(15.1%>) The smallest groupings are those of paraprofessionals 
[7 2%) and plant :nd machine operators (9%) Only 27% of all 
residents over the age of 15 have had formal education or training 
beyond high school level. 16%> have had training in either skilled 
or basic vouitional work, and a further 5%> attaining assouaie or 
under graduate diplomas (ABS CDATA9I) Of the 6 5‘X> of the over 
15 year old population that have formal tertiary qualifications, 
8%' o( these have qualifications above Bachelor degree level, and 
‘0 7%‘ have Bachelor degree qualifications plus post graduate 
diplomas 

One o( the most appropriate and consistent indicators of the level 
oi eu»nomic acimty m a region is Cross Regional Product (GRP), a 
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measure that on a regional scale is consistent with Gross Domestic 
Product GRP is simply the total expenditure on goods and services 
produced and sold to final users in that region, plus the value of 
exports produced and sold by the region, less imports purchased 
by the region CTERU 1/92, 9). GRP data for the North Queensland 
region is presented below, together with regional GRP as a 
proportion of Queensland GRP. 

Figure 2 Figure 3 

North Queensland GRP 1989/90 Queensland GRP 1989/90 
Billion Dollars Billion Dollars 




Source. TERU. J993. Source. THRU, 1993 



maximum working hfe, therefore, of a North Queensland resident, 
currently stands at 50 years The majority of North Queensland 
resident earn less than $25,000 per annum, with the modal 
income bracket being between S5.001 to $8,000 (ABS CDATA91) 
The relatively low income level ts a function of both the lack of 
qualifications of the workforce, coupled with the correspondingly 
high numbers of persons employed in the wholesale and retail 
trade (which traditionally does not pay the majority of its work 
force high wages), together with those employed in public 
administration and defence (which, although providing secure Job 
tenure, is also not a provider of high wages). 

The most accurate and complete survey of household expenditure 
patterns is the Household Expenditure Survey, conducted at 
irregular intervals by the Australian Bureau of Statistics, used here 
to illustrate spending habits and patterns in North Queensland 
CABS Catalogue No. 6533 0) The single largest expenditure caiegor>’ 
for households is income tax, this accounting for $97.85 of the 
average weekly household income of $539.63 (gross). Food and 
non alcoholic beverage purchases account for 15.7%, and 
iransporiaiion costs some 12.9%, of total expenditures Total 
expenditure on housing totals $111.44 per week, or 20 7% of 
gross weekly household income, the largest single expenditure 
caiegor)'. The smallest delineated category of expenditure is that of 
superannuation and life insurance, being Just $13.99 per week 
This reflects the low pnoriiy that savings has amongst the North 
Queensland population as a whole, as superannuation is the major 
form of retirement savings scheme in Australia at the present 
moment. 



In 1989/90 total GRP at factor cost for the North Queensland 
region was AS7.3 billion, with the level of Queensland GRP being 
AS49.5 billion. In terms of output. North Queensland is 
responsible for 14.7% of State GRP. In terms of GRP per capita. 
North Queensland performs marginally better than Queensland as 
a whole, with a GRP per capita of A$17,797 as compared to 
AS 17,052. This implies that the North Queensland population is 
relatively more productive than the States total population. When 
compared to the national GDP per capita figure of AS 19,031 
however, the North Queensland figure is somewhat less 
impressive. 

It is instructive to comp:. five of the major demographic and 
econ ^'mic measures against both the rest of Australia and selected 
other nations This is done in table 3 below 

Table 3: International Economic and Demographic 



Comparisons* 



% of CiDP/GRP Per 
Population Capita 
Urban (SU'S) 


% ol % ol 

PopulaiionPopulaiion 
Urban Rural 


Birth Rate 
Per 1000 
Population 


Pcaih Raie 
Per 1000 
Population 


North QW 


14,238 


57 


43 


16 5 


6 2 


Australia 


17.080 


85 


15 


148 


6.9 


Finland 


26,070 


62 


38 


13 1 


9.8 


France 


19.480 


74 


26 


13 3 


9.2 


Germany 


24,170 


85 


15 


11 4 


11 6 


UK 


16,070 


92 


8 


13 8 


11 2 



Exchange rate vagaries aside, it is clear that North Queensland has 
a significantly lower GDP per capita than any of the other areas 
shown, being some US$1,832 lower than the nearest comparable 
nation, ihe United Kingdom This w'ould imply that the standartl 
of living in North Queensland is somewhat less than in the other 
areas Demographically. North Queensland has the highesi 
proportion (some 43%) of its population residing in rural areas, 
with the observed lower levels of rural wages and conditions, 
partly explaining the GDP per capita figure Finally, North 
Queensland differs markedly from the other are.is in terms of birth 
and death rales, having both the highest birth rate per 1000 
population and the lowest death rate per 100 population of the 
are. IS compared 

Due to legislative arrangements coiuertiing minmuim school 
leaving age and mandatory retirement ,U!e cinpioved persons are, 
O he vast majority, age l between I and ('>3 veats ol ag,e Tlie 



For rented accommodauon, the modal weekly rental for all types 
of rented accommodation (i.e. including houses, flats, caravans, 
etc..) is $48 to $77 per week, with the majority of North 
Queensland residents paying less than $167 per week. For those 
residents who are purchasing their dv/elling, the modal monthly 
mortgage payment is $301 to $400 per month, or $71.67 to 
$95.23 per week. The majority of North Queenslanders paying off 
their homes pay less than $625 per month, or $148.80 per week, 
on mortgage payments. 

Simple analysis of the Household Expenditure Surv'ey reveals that, 
after superannuation and hfe insurance payments, some $19.53 
per week is not accounted for by either commodity and service 
expenditure or taxation In short, it would appear that the average 
North Queensland resident would have just $19.53 per week 
remaining after commitments which could be saved. If 
sujxrrannuation and life insurance payments are included, average 
weekly savings become a maximum o( $33.52 or 6.3% of average 
weekly income. From this it may be correctly inferred that North 
Queensland residents favour consumption over savings 

Current interest rates do little to encourage savings through the 
banking system at this point in time. Since early 1992 they have 
been declining from some 4.75% for an ordinary savings account to 
2.75%, and from 7.5% for a one year fixed term account to 5 25% 
These rates, and their counterparts in low lending rates, produce 
pressures that again turn people in favour of consumption in lieu of 
savings Current taxation law further deters savings in forms other 
than tiie "savings" made when purchasing a home that is intended 
not to be the persons main place of residence Taxes are levied on 
capital gains made on any asset other than the main place of 
residence (which, under certain circumstances may also be subject 
to this) including shares, stocks, and real estate holdings Income is 
the mam target of taxation, with interest earned on savings deposits. - 
bank bonds, and fixed term deposits also being taxed 

Current tax laws also discourage employees to seek better returns 
from different superannuation schemes other than those sponsored 
by an employer If an employee makes contributions to a fund 
other than that sponsored by his or her employer, that employee is 
subject to tax on any contribution.^ made to that lund Complex 
laws also exists limiting the final superannuation payout to a fixed 
multiple of the ( ontributors income m the last years ot 
employment Thif. reates a situation where a contnbutor may not 
be aide to access all of their conlnbuticms and earnings, in e fleet 
having over-capitalised on their superannuation In short, this 
means that savings of anv son are not encouraged by the cur rent 
leeislaiive and taxation environmeni . save lor tlie einplover 
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contributions to superannuation winch serve only to lessen the 
perceived need for other forms ol savinus by the general populace 
The end result is a bias towards present consumption rather than 
savings, and towards making that consumption on the basis of 
future income that can be spent, rather than saved 

The following presents data on new loan commitments by all 
lenders (banks, building societies, credit unions etc) to borrowers 
in October of 1992 Total loan commitments of both a fixed term 
and a revolving nature in October 1992 in Queensland were 
valued at $337,300,000 

Figure 4: Loan Commitments by Type All Lenders - October 
1992 Queensland 
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Source; ABS So. 56*?2 0. 

The major category for new loan commttments is clearly for 
revolving credit, this being for credit instruments such as credit 
cards and overdrafts The second greatest commitment is for motor 
vehicle purchases (in this case including both new and used 
vehicles, trucks, motorcycles, etc). Of some concern is the high 
proportion of funds being used. for debt consolidation and 
refinancing. This is a sign of financial difficulties on the part of 
those persons obtaining these loans. The funds used for this 
purpose have, since 1989/90, doubled. 

Finally, it is possible to examine how the mix of personal debt 
instruments has changed between 1989 and 1992. The following 
table presents this information, that does not include loans made 
for housing. |PB1 



Table 4; Personal Lending 1989-1992 



Type 


June 1989 


June 1990 


June 1991 


June 1992 


Credit Cards 


12.4% 


I 3.2% 


15.2% 


163% 


Fixed Loans 


65.7% 


M 8% 


65 8% 


63.8% 


Overdrafts 


14.9% 


17.9% 


15.3% 


15.9% 


Other 


7% 


7 1% 


3.7% 


4% 



The relative mix of loan types has been changing, with fixed loans 
and overdrafts has remained relatively static, a sustained rise in the 
proportion of credit card funds being loaned, and the decline 
(perhaps related) in other forms of funding over the period 

CONSUMER CREDIT 

Consumer credit' is defined as loans to individuals for private, non- 
business purposes, but excluding home investments. The rooLs of 
consumer credit can be traced to pawnbroking in the middle ages 
in Europe, credit being provided by lenders who took possession 
of goods as a security on the debt High interest rates and an 
increasing number of pawnbrokers led to legislative controls, most 
likely related to the condemnation of charging interest and the 
punishment of u.sury as a sin (Cuvanugh 1988, 3). 

As market economies need growth to maintain increasing 
standards of living and peoples credit aeiivitics, companies realised 
at a very early stage that extending credit to ordinary consumers 



will increase the market lor consumer durables and serx'ices and 
short-term consumption, especially if a move away from secured to 
V asecured loans is involved. 

The greater part of western societies including Australia and North 
Queensland, are composed of people in the work force with 
sufficient income and assets who are seeking better standards of 
licing, but are willing to adjust their standard of living from lime 
to time, being encouraged by the ideal of a market economy giving 
everybody a fair chance to achieve a comfortable standard of living. 
They maintain that the support of unemployed persons and 
beneficiaries is necessary and reasonable, remaining conenneed that 
the market economy has a built-in selfregulation and that 
economic growth and technical progress in the long term will 
improve future standards of living (Fischer 1984, 96). On the other 
hand sometimes they are victims of so called ‘passive 
consumption*. This is the ‘consumption* of goods such as video 
games, over-stretched using of television, dreaming of the next 
holidays, and solving personal loneliness and emotional emptiness 
- with consumer goods and services and gambling on horse racing, 
roulette and cards. Recently Townsville College of TAPE CTcchniccd 
and Further Education) has set up a course teaching people how to 
gamble (Townsville Bullenn 27-09-9.3, 3). These consumers are the 
major clientele of financial institutions in borrowing money for 
private consumption, often finding themselves in a so called ‘debt 
tower*, named after a prison used in the middle ages to make 
people pay their debt (Rd/ner 1992. 29). These debtors support an 
industry of solicitors, debt collection agencies, bayliffs and 
repossessors 

Opposed to this are the so called ‘drop-out’ groups, mistrusting the 
advantages and benefits that the so-called ‘glamorous facade’ of 
consumption within western societies provides, remaining 
unconvinced of the ultimate solution of the market economy for 
the sake of people. They distrust of politician’s ability to solve 
social and economic problems, mostly relying on their own 
abilities and accusing governmental authorities of providing people 
with too much counselling in the form of so called ‘common 
sense’. Most likely they are looking for a niche in which they can 
live, with an emotional, creative, independent and environmentally 
adjusted mode of behaviour enabling them to live simply without 
all the pressure of a ‘must have’ consumption-style. This does not 
mean that these people are neglecting some advantages offered by 
modem development, but adopt a quite different lifestyle which 
has often been labelled non-conformist. These people are likely to 
be suspicious about financing their private consumption with 
consumer credit, often having their own safety net enabling them 
to bonow money from their group. This group are not important 
clientele of financial institutions. However, surveys have indicated 
that they are aware and arc examining in detail the conditions 
under whuh financial institutions provide consumer credit (Fischer 
1984, 97). 

The standard of living was formerly defined as GDP per capita and 
more recently measured by a ‘basket of social indicators including 
ownership of consumer goods and services, together with the 
provision of public goods and services like transport, education, 
health care, protection against violence and a stable environment. 
These should also be regarded as key factors in assessing the ability 
to Ix^rrow money for private consumption 

/\s a result of the development ol banking and financial markets, a 
variety of different kinds of consumer credit are currently available 
to consumers However, this has produced a tendency for financial 
institutions not to disclose the real costs of credit, as consumers in 
most cases not able to compare the price of various forms of 
consumer credit because of the highly sopnisticated mathematical 
formulae required lo do so. For instance, to calculate the real cost 
of revolving, credit with variable interest rates can not be done 
without running a special computer program. This confers a 
significant advantage upon lenders, creating a powerful tcx)l to gain 
profits from the lack of knowledge of borrowers 

The difficulty experienced by consumers in calculating the effective 
annual interest rate can be demonstrated by examining the general 
equations to calculate the effective annual ciedit rate in the 
brnnciarcii Australia m 1990 jor an Australian Stunciard of (merest Rate 
Desenptum for Omsumer Credit (sec Appendix 2) 
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Consumers’ knowledge of credit facilities is very limited, the first 
Australian national survey of literacy and numeracy (1989) 
showing; 

10% oi Australians over the age 18 years could not accurately 
add two entries on a bank deposit slip; 

30% of Australians in the age 25-34 years could not correctly 
write a cheque; 

13.5% of managers could not add two items on a deposit slip; 
and 

21% of professionals could not write cheques (Singh 1991, 

20 ). 

Nevertheless, the banking industry is arguing that this is the 
natuial outcome of consumer demand This issue has to be 
discussed later, as well as the problem of who bears the burden of 
bad debts It appears that the owners of a financial institution bear 
the burden of bad debts, yeuthey receive interest payments thai 
normally covers the risk of bankruptcy of the borrower. Logically, 
each private borrower should have interest rates, terms of 
repayments etc. set. individually reflecting that individuals risk. 
Losses are a fundamental pan of a market economy and those who 
want to gain profit should be aware that losses are a sign of failure 
to correctly estimate the nsk of a business 

The concept of the regulation of consumer credit requires both 
consumer protection through credit legislation and consumer 
information. The latter is more available in capital cities rather 
than in remote areas such as North Queensland. On a national 
scale there is a wider range of consumer advice centres, welfare 
organizations and legal aid services available. Notwithsunding the 
urgent need to extend these services to urban consumers, only a 
negligible personal advice on consumer credit can be obtained by 
consumers in remoter areas. Further, it should be taken into 
consideration that the so called 'cashless society , has become an 
integral part of rural societies in remote areas. 

The 'cashless society’ does not require that cash money has 
completely disappeared from circulation, or that all money 
transactions have been replaced by cashless transactions. It means 
that the use of cash money to pay for goods and services by 
consumers has been decreased considerably. Of course consumers 
still pay in cash using cheques, but the most imfxjrtant step to the 
so called 'cashless society' is related to the widespread use of 
’plastic money* Scenarios pointing out future trends in plastic 
money and ihe implications for consumers are based on the 
tremendous increase of using credit cards CRoherts 199J, 7) 



The credit card system was introduced to Ausiralia in 197*4. 
representing an enormous push towards a cashless relationship 
between consumers and sellers The development of an expanded 
’cashless society’ requires four diversified banking products 



1 Automatic teller machines (ATM), which enable consumers 
with a plastic card and a personal identification number 
(PIN) to access cheque, savings, and credit card accounts; 
obtain cash money, transfer money among various accounts; 
and receive statements of their account balance. 



2 Electronic funds transfer at point of sale (EFTPOS), providing 
the opportunity to pay for purchases immediately with a 
plastic card and PIN in an expanding range of retail outlets 
across Australia 



3 Home and office or phone hanhing. making u possible for 
consumers to manage their accounts using a telephone and 
password 24 hours a day. 7 days a week 

4 Prepaid payments cards, which enable the cardholder to use 
public facilities which are designed to accept these cards 
rather than cash 



Automatic teller machines are growing in number across Australia 
in a wide network It is estimated that by the year 2000 
approximately 70% of retail transactions will be made through 
EFTPOb payments (Roberts 1991. 7). As long as money is 
transferred directly from a current saving or chequing account this 
form of payment is neutral to consumer indebtedness, however, if 
there is a link to overdraft facilities and credit card accounts then it 
become a matter of consumer credit and poliiical concern, as 
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it may reduce the variety of payment methods available to 
consumers (Muchell 1992, 111). In particular there has been 
concern expressed about elderly people having problems coping 
with electronic banking. Home and office banking seems to be not 
very popular but financial institutions are aggressively promoting 
this form of payment for salespeople, shift workers, elderly people, 
and people in remote areas. Prepaid payment cards, issued mainly 
by public authorities or telephone companies like Telecom 
Australia, gam an interest free loan from consumers windfall or if 
the cards are not completely used. A 'cashless society' means that 
transfer operations of numerous payments were shifted to the 
individual customer, and consequentially financial institutions 
have been able to reduce staff. As the cashless society grows, an 
increasing lack of personal relationships and problems between 
customers and bank officers will occur, in particular for elderly 
people who have problems adjusting to the anonymity caused by a 
growing number of invisible banking products. 

Given that in the early 1990's approximately 4,000 ATM, and 
10,500 EFTPOS terminals have been established, more than 300 
different kinds of plastic cards were available (Roberts J99I, 9), and 
10 million credit and charge cards were on issue in Australia (ASA 
1988, 13), payment by cash money has become less and less 
attractive. 

A recent advertisement by the Australian Bankers' Association 
praised how convenient the credit card is in the follownng manner 

'When you thinfe a credit card which has a PIN can be used to 
access a debit card and transaction card at an ATM anywhere in 
Australia, you wonder how life was before plastic’ 

In its submission to the parliamentary inquiry into the banking 
industry the Australian Bankers’ Association provided the 
following figures, indicating access to banking service in 1990 
(ABA 1990,57); 

over 95% of the adult population have a bank account, and of these. 

50% have a statement savings account, 

50% have a personal cheque book, 

20% have a housing loon, 

40% have passbooks, 

70% use automatic teller machines, and 
60% have credit cards. 

Given the facts of the development and performance of consumer 
credit, and taking into account the ultimate need for consumer 
protection, then the provision of consumer protection through 
credit legislation is currently based on the idea that the individual 
borrower might ultimately seek resolution through court action 
However; 

'Access to the courts is based on the same egalitarian pnnaples os 
access to the London Ritz - open to the nch and poor alike. In 
reality, it is a privilege few can afford Research in the UK by the 
Office of Fair Trading (Annual Report, 1991) has revealed that 
only a tiny proportion of can.sumers with complaints pursue these 
as far as to a court or another dispute resolutnin procedure’ 
(Gibson 1992, 407) 

It would be more effective to protect the average consumer in 
remote areas through credit legislation which provides essential 
and clearly defined regulations to avoid the necessity of individual . 
borrowers seeking court resolution. Financial institutions should 
be mado clearly aware that some imperative regulations restrict 
and modify their business behaviour in the marketplace. 

In lune 1990 a member of the Australian Defence Forces based in 
Townsville signed a contract with a Finance Company, for credit 
worth $10,014 51. and paid instalments until October 1992 
totalling $9,389 83 Requesting a statement of the net balance, he 
was provided with a very simple statement with a pay off figure of 
$6,823 90 lacking any explanation of how this net balance was 
obtained For this loan of 27 months the Finance Company 
charged this soldier an eflecttvc annual interest rate of 44 6’X>, 
which was not mentioned 
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To illustrate the dimension ol consumer credit a rou^h estimation 
.ibout the size ol consumer credit in North Queensland in 
1^88^8^ has been drawn Out ol 107.200 households there are 
38,200 (35.63%) which have one, two. three or more personal 
loans. Average personal loan level per household with a loan 
commitment is $8,257.85, the interest per annum paid by each of 
these households being $l ,527 48. and the weekly loan repayment 
made is over SIOO. Some 51. 1% of all households had at least one 
credit card in 1988/198^, and 57 3% of persons with an annual 
income less than $8,000 had at least one credit. Given a personal 
annual income less than $8,000, the amount owing on the credit 
card account relative to the annual income is disturbing Only 
5 8% w'ere owing ‘niP. but 23 6% were owing more than $501, 
clearly showing the market penetration of credit cards 

Overcommitment of consumers in remote areas is not 
exceptionally great Overcommitment has to be seen as exceeded 
credit of a household or an individual in the sense o'* having large 
consumer credits (instalments plus interests and other charges) 
relative to disposable income over r specific period, given a 
minimum standard of living Given data showing that at least 1% 
of households in North Queensland are overcommitted, then at 
least 1,254 households with 4,101 persons were ovcrconimitied in 
1991 Further, data shows ihat 0 065% of the population, 
approximately 134 individuals, h,ive declared a non-business 
bankruptcy in 1991 Bankruptcy declared by an individual as a 
non-business person is usually related in public opinion with a 
stigma of personal failure and inability to nunage financial affairs. 
Those who have declared bankruptcy are often regarded as persons 
who try to escape easily from their obligation to ser\'e their loans, 
often regarded as being un-Australian (Ruherts 1991,85). 

Although appearing to be common sense, upon closer 
examination, the matter becomes more vague. Not every 
bankruptcy can be described in such general terms, and if business 
companies can declare bankruptcy without such stigma, w^hy 
should this not be possible for individuals in an economy which 
encourages consumers to borrow money for private consumption? 
Roberts has pointed out that bankruptcy is a quality of life decision 
for most people and usually occurs if the financial burden has 
become a severely detrimental effect on their life (Rij/xrts 1991. 89). 

Investigations into the personal history of bankruptcy of 
households and individuals, examining the rise, the peak, and 
situation afterwards of the breakdown of financial status, are very 
rare. In his research study (1989) about people who had 
voluntanly declared themselves bankrupt, Ryan comes up with the 
following major findings. The bankrupt are usually between 30-35 
years of age; living in a family situation and in rented 
accommodation; unemplo'^ed with an average annual income of 
$12,000 or less; owed an average amount of SI 1.000; had mostly 
consumer credit from finance companies; already possessed debts 
like unpaid rent, gas or electricity bills; and heavily pressured by 
creditors in the decision to go bankrupt (Ryan 1989). The causes of 
bankruptcy are diverse, but unemplovmicnt and overcommitment 
seem to be highly correlated in the mind of the National Consumer 
Affairs Advisory Council CNCAAC 1988a. 12). 

When a breakdown in the financial status of households and 
individuals occurs, harassment and pressure from financial 
institutions through debt collectors over a long time might be 
involved and day-to-day life sometimes becomes a nightmare 
(Roberts 1991, 91) There is a whole variety of potential actions 
debt collectors may use, such as on-going ringing at home or even 
at work, deliberately to contact the spouse of a married couple to 
cause distress in a reLilionship, to place 'funny* people with a sign 
like This borrower refuses to pay back their loan' (this happened 
in London years ago), asking neighbours about their financial 
situation, following them whilst shopping, or taking photos In thus 
whole process there are loopholes voiding the basic right of 
privacy of an individual by law and legal interest of debt collection 
agencies to seize goods or enforce repayments, a ‘twilight zone’ in 
which borrowers have to live in defending themselves or suffering 
under an umbrella of unexpected events 

Before breakdown really occurs, overcommittcd consumers are 
alrc.idy affected by seeking ways and means lo raise income \o 
repay thc*ir loans Tlie political concern .is to wh.u level cd 



consumer credit is tolerable from a macro-economic point of view 
IS not the only pertinent question, but focus should also be placed 
on the burden and the prevention of overcommitment of 
consumers. One possible contribution might be seen in consumer 
credit counselling. 

Basically there are three major aims for consumer credit 
counselling- 

I Consumer education, to make students and people aware of 
borrowing money for private consumption in general and in 
particular the financial and legal conditions of taking a loan. 

2. Loan advice; controlling the financial and legal conditions of 
a loan before consumers sign the contract to get a second 
opinion from an independent organisation. 

3 Debt counselling: prevention of overcommitment if loans have 
been taken already, for instance debt consolidation, 
negotiating on behalf of an overcommitted consumer with 
financial institutions to reduce or stretch the burden of 
repayments and finally even to recommend to declare 
bankruptcy. 

Within the OECD countries it is seen as common sense that 
consumer affairs authorities and consumer organisations play an 
important role in supplementing educational efforts to make 
students aware about the credit industry and of the financial and 
legal aspects involved w'lth different kinds of consumer credit 
(OECD 1992, 75). In most OECD countries Consumer Affairs is not 
a compulsory and independent subject in the curriculum of post- 
pnmary schools, often a part of home economics, law and business 
studies, partially in economics, and in Australia and Australian 
studies. Consumer education should commence in high school at 
the latest, and should be provided in tertiary, as well as in 
technical and further education (TAPE), courses (CRAA 1991, 2). 
Recently the Federal Bureau of Consumer Affairs, Canberra, in co- 
operation with the South Australian Department of Public and 
Consumer Affairs issued a publication on credit and money 
management for use in schools (OECD 1993, 54). The second aim 
is the provision of advice on a loan if consumers are willing to get 
a second and independent opinion before they sign the contract. 
This work might be done by official and non-profit agencies, 
assuming there are relevant funds for operation available for on- 
going periods. It would further be facilitated by a Uniform Credit 
Legislation Australia-wide with a standardized formula to calculate 
the effective annual rate of interest, plus a Code of Bonhing Practice 
including legislative requirements to the Trade Practices Act 1974. 
Minimum requirements of disclosures for consumer credit 
contracts and standardized methods for determining the effective 
annual interest rate are the subject of Consumer Credit Legislation. 

The Banhmg Ombudsman Scheme commenced operation in Australia 
in July 1990, negotiated between the Australian Bankers’ 
Association, the Commonwealth Government, and consumer 
groups. It is interesting that the Ombudsman’s decision is binding 
for the financial institution but the consumer still has the 
opportunity to take legal action if he is not satisfied (OECD 1993, 
65). The Ombudsman is authorised to deal with consumer 
complaints which involve no more than $100,000 in direct 
financial loss, and where the financial institution has made an error 
or failed to do something it should have done (Ombudsman 
1993, 7). In addition the Ombudsman has to investigate: 

‘Whether the bank has allegedly breached the law, good banking 
practice or seemingly ho,s not treated its customer fairly, or indeea, 
whether the customer really has cause for complaint' (Omb^udsman 
1993, 7) 

This leads to the essential question of which law is in effect, what 
constitutes ‘good banking practice', and who has set up such a 
vode ol conduct^ Further, it is important that the Ombudsman is 
appointed by an independent Council which includes consumer 
representatives, but nevertheless there might be broader discussion 
about the significance of ‘independence’ For instance in Norway 
the Consumer Ombudsman is likely to be an independent body 
due to the Scandinavian separation of powers, with the Norwegian 
Consumer Ombudsman representing a fourth pow-er like the 
Ombudsman for other public matters In its revised draft of the 
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Code of Banking Praciice ihc Treasury and ihe Trade Praciices 
Commission recommend under ariicle 24.5 ihai 

‘All institutions shall subscribe to an independent, external dispute 
resolutum process, such as an Ombu(lsman scheme, to/aalitate the 
prompt, fair and equitable resolution of disputes they themselves 
are unable to resolve with their Customers. Such disnute resolution 
processes shall be available /ree of charge to tne Customer 
(Treasury & Trade Practices Commission 1993). 

On the other hand it is a matter for action within the framework of 
self-regulation if business accepts the task of dispute resolution 
between business and consumers seriously, and regards dialogue 
as the path to responsible business conduct (Broithwaite 1992, 5). It 
seems to be a better overall solution if consumers as potential 
borrowers or as debtors can seek independent advice or 
representation and negotiation provided by the State Department 
of Consumer Affairs. Funded by public revenues, low and middle 
income consumers could get this service free of any charges, while 
higher income households should contribute a small fee. This 
actually happens in some OECD countries, for instance in 
Germany, if consumers are using the wide range of facilities of 
independent State Consumer Information Centres. Consumer 
groups claim justifiably that all States and Territories in Australia 
have inadequate numbers of credit counsellors In most regions, in 
particular remote areas, they are non-existent. 

Another contribution to weaken the burden of low income 
borrowers could be lending through a public body. We are, 
there/ore. interested in the French Credit Municipal system which lends 
at below market rates in France and which has about 10% of the 
personal loans market, offering short and medium term loans. By 
satisfying the need for lower interest, small volume, short term loans, the 
extortionate lenders would, we hope, be forced out of business (Simpson 
1992, 152). 

Probably a large part of people still believe that a consumer 
(especially low income consumers) with consumer credits which 
exceeds many times the amount of a monthly salary, are unable to 
manage their life, their household budget, are living beyond their 
means, unable to act by rational purchasing decisions and are 
sometimes even accused of carelessness. This often implies that 
every consumer (except such people as those on alcohol, drugs, 
gambling or a tramp) is able to decide which needs should be 
satisfied and which ones can be afforded without resorting to 
consumer credit In other words, excessive consumer credit is 
associated wiih a moral judgement of guilt, similar general 
attitudes being held by people with good position in society to 
beneficiaries of social security payments which they regard as 'dole 
bludgers' 

At last, the Careforcc Committee longreach presented in its report 
on a needs analysis survey on a selected region in Central Western 
Queensland Things are Croofe m the Bush' some interesting answer 
of the owner of rural properties with regard to their financial 
situation and their relation to banks (Careforce 1993, 16-17): 

♦ We can survive if banks and agents gel off our back We are. 
being penalised for destocking 

♦ (Banks) are only concerned w'lih getting their money. 

♦ V7e have been able to pay all bills by falling behind with 
payments to the Bank 

• People who go into debt and look for alternative employment 
seem to be penalised when it comes to receiving assistance. 

• Cannot obtain "farmers dole" - assets make us non eligible 

• Debt level is almost at present property value (little equity) - all 
due to devastating interest rates 

♦ W'e have managed to pay ofl our debt when the wool prices 
were high, but have not amassed any savings and are about to 
reach the suge of requiring a loan/overd raft until the next wool 
cheque If our income remains the same and prices rise, we will 
be put in this situation earlier each year 

• 1 believe we will have to sell out as the debt situation at the 
y^*"*'*enl moment is getting worse due to interest rate.'; and low 
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♦ We have used every resource from our family’s funds to keep 
going. 

♦ The ver>' year we had planned to pay out our debt (ihe floor 
price fell) since then everything has been a nightmare To 
maintain viability we have had to sell whatever assets to wait in 
hope for rain, a few good seasons to pull us out. 

♦ Family may soon have to live apart to obtain off property work 

♦ All unnecessary expenditure curtailed. 

♦ We cut costs as far as possible and live off savings to a certain 
decided point. If the prospects have not improved we will leave 
the industry 

CONCLUSIONS 

Consequentially some recommendations which tr)' to relieve, as far 
as possible, the problematic natures of consumer credit, and in 
particular in remote areas, will be presented (Fischer & Massey 
1994. J69-J 72). 

♦ The Code of Banking Praciice (revised draft as of June 1993) 
should be enforced. This is clearly adjusted to average 
consumers, those with little knowledge about the conditions of 
a contract and financial commitments. The Code of Banking 
Praciice should seek to greatly improve the relationship 
between financial institutions and their customers by 
establishing minimum standards of disclosure and conduct. 
According to the Martin Committee's recommendation the Trade 
Practices Commission should be the consumer protection agency 
for banking. 

♦ Regarding the availability and disclosure of written terms and 
conditions and other documented information, such 
documentation should be expressed in plain English language. 
Whatever form ‘plain English' or ‘appropriate English' should 
take, there is no doubt that the current language used in 
financial contracts is probably hard to understand for the 
majority of average consumers, in particular using specific 
terms of a so called 'law language’. 

♦ Financial insiiiuiions should have a duty of care under specific 
circunasiances, this not simply being a matter of a contract (in 
accordance with Wesipac Banking Corporation v. Spice). 

♦ The use of one single mathematical formula, specifically the 
elleciive annual rate of interest in the form of a siandardued 
comparison rate (proposed by Standards Australia) which 
includes virtually all costs related to credit, should be made 
mandatory' ior all financial insiiiuiions. 

♦ In accordance with the Trade Praciices Act, if the information 
about the comparison rate is not correct, it should be regarded 
as being deliberately misleading on the financial institutions 
pan. The individual borrower should then have the option 
either to pay back the loan after a limited lime when the false 
information was revealed without any interest charges for the 
period, or complete the conditions of the loan contract that was 
based on the misleading interest rate if this rate was lower than 
the correct one 

♦ The method of calculation of the pay-out figure must be 
standardized and with similar impositions to the comparison 
rale 

♦ A *cooltng-off period’ of at least two weelcs in which a potential 
borrower can cancel his application with no reason, has to 
become a regulation In addition, financial institutions have to 
provide their individual customers with information about their 
right to cancel in 'plain' or 'appropriate' English, and in normal 
type matter The consume! should be given essential 
information, expressed clearly and comprehensibly in good 
lime to lake full account of us implications before making a 
decision (OECD 1992,57) 

♦ A wider use of voluntary bankruptcy could be seen as the last 
resort of a debtor with lew assets and an income ivcst above the 
minimum level the Ofhcial Receiver will accept Yet it might be 
a Irtsh '.lari even lor people with some considerable assets 
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Volumary bankruptcy for individual vonsumers should be 
promoted as an acceptable and leuitimaie avenue of debt 
resolution under certain circumstances 

• Traditionally bad debts were seen as losses which financial 
institutions bore as a pan of their business. share holders 
initially bearing the burden. It is now the case that the costs of 
bad debts are passed by cross-subsidy within the system of a 
financial institution to other consumers, even to those who 
have no loans and simply pay a fee for operating a savings 
account. This practice has to be abolished. The preferred 
method to do so is the adoption, by all financial organisations, 
of the calculation of interest rates based on the individual 
consumers’ credit risk, rather than the imposition of a blanket 
rate. 

• For low income consumers or beneficiaries who are the most 
\'ulnerable for consumer credit insurance, consideration should 
be given to whether the premium might be refunded to the 
consumer totally or panially by a government funding scheme, 
as a step forward in social policy to avoid a financial breakdown 
and hardship of these affected groups 

• It seems to be justified in social justice terms that the 
Queensland Government should provide some kind of financial 
help for overcommitted consumers This might include the 
establishment of a government funding scheme which could 
not only cover bad debts of households up to a certain amount 
under restneted entitlements, but also provide, in specific cases, 
the possibility that the state government acts as a guarantor. 

• In pamcular for remote areas, provision should be made for a 
network of consumer credit advice and debt counselling 
services These services should be established to negotiate with 
lenders to discount a debt in the sense of reducing 
commitments to a manageable proportion or even establishing a 
moratorium which is adjusted to the foreseeable financial 
future, and finally to postpone debt collection-. This should 
preferably be provided by the Queensland Department of 
Consumer Affairs. Under this scheme, both the regional offices 
at Townsville and Cairns would require one additional 
permanent staff member to cover an absolute minimum of 
consumer credit counselling in North Queensland. 

• Credit legislation to protect consumers makes sense only if 
there is reasonable control over the conduct of business in the 
financial sector, provided by an independent authority. 
Therefore the Consumer Affairs Council in Queensland, as an 
independent body reporting to the Minister/or Emergency 
Services, Rural Communities and Consumer Affairs, should be 
revived and commissioned with monitoring banking practices, 
including the right for media announcements. 

• The Uniform Consumer Credit Legislation - Consumer Credit 

(Queensland) Bill 1993, should be enacted as soon as possible. 
The Bill is remarkably outstanding in some respects, in 
protecting the average, unskilled, and potentially 
overcommitted consumer An example is the option for a 
vanation on grounds of hardship and the involvement of State 
Consumer Agencies (Articles 66 (1) 68 (1) (2)|; and the 

provision that the Court may, in principle, re-open unjust 
transactions and re-open where the credit provider initially 
knows that the debtor cannot pay (Articles 71 62 : 721 

• The European Declaration for Social Consumer Rights should be 
used as the guide-line for further developments in the 
regulation of consumer credit in Queensland and Australia C.^ee 
Appendix 12. Fischer & Massey 1994) 

APPENDIX 1 

Queensland Government Department of Consumer Affairs 
Regional Office Townsville 
Legislative Responsibilities (Non Religious) 1993 

Associations Incorporation Act 1^81 
Auctioneers and Agents Act 1971 
Bills of Sale and Other instruments Act 1933 
Boonah Showgrounds Act ol 1914 



Business Names Act 1962 
Charitable Funds Act 1958 
Classification ofFilnisAct 1991 
Classification of Publications 1991 
Collections Act 1966 
Contractors’ Trust Account Act 1974 
Credit Act 1987 

Disposal of Uncollected Goods Act 1967 
Factors Act 1892 
Fair Trading Act 1989 
Funeral Benefit Business Act 1982 
Girl Guides Association Act 1970 
Group Sales Act 1942 
Hawkers Axi 1984 
Hire Purchase Act 1959 
Invasion of Privacy Act 1971 
•Justices Act 1886 
Land (Fair Dealings) Act 1988 
Land Sales Act 1984 
Liens on Crops of Sugar Cane Act 1931 
Mercantile Acts 1867 
Mobile Homes Act 1989 
Mortgage Brokers Act 1987 
Motor Vehicles Secunties Act 1986 
Patriotic Funds Act Repeal Act 1988 
Pawnbrokers Act 1984 
Profiteering Prevention Act 1948 
Pyramid Selling Schemes (Elimination) Act 1973 
Registration of Births, Deaths and Marnages Act 1962 
Registration of Deaths on War Service Act 1942 
Rental Bond Act 1989 
Residential Tenancies Act 1975 
Retirement Villages Act 1988 
Returned Servicemen's Badges Act 1956 
Returned Services League of Australia (Queensland Branch) Act 
1956 

Sale of Goods Act 1896 
Sale of Goods (Vienna Convention) Act 1986 
Salvation Army (Queensland) Propeny Trust Act 1930 
Save the Steam Car Fund Act 1985 

Scout Association of Australia Queensland Branch Act 1975 

Second-hand Dealers and Collectors Act 1984 

Subcontractors' Charges Act 1974 

Trade Coupons Act Repeal Act 1978 

Trade Measurement Act 1990 

Trade Measurement (Bread .Vet 1990 

Trade Measurement Administration Act 1990 

Travel Agents Act 1988 

United Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of 
Qld Trustees Act 1942 
Warehousemen's Liens Act 1973 

•AdminiSKrrd by Department of Jicaicc and Attorney ‘General Queensland 

Source: Informatum from the Department oj Cumsumer Affairs Queensland. 

Tovirtsviile Regujnal Office. 

APPENDIX 2 

Draft of Standards Australia in 1990 for an Australian Standard of 
Interest Rate Descnption for Consumer Credit. 

The general equations to calculate the effective annual credit rate 
are as follows 

X[ ].X[ ] 

i = a=r)--l (2) 

where 

A a amount borrowed on the Jth payment penod 

1, a contractual instalment payable on the Jth required payment 
penod 
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C = charge payable on ihe Jth payment period 

r = the elfective rate of interest per payment period 

n = number of required payment penods per annum 

i = effective annual credit rate. 

For ease of calculation, where the amount lent is provided in one 
payment at the date of settlement under the contract and there are 
no non-interest fees or charges payable aher that dale, then 
Equation (1) above can be expressed as. 

Ao - Ct) = 2 j 

The charges (and fees) included in the effective annual credit rate 
calculation are those which are required by the lender, as a 
condition for granting the loan, to be paid by the borrower to that 
lender 

Some common examples of charges and fees payable to lendeis, 
and therefore to be included in the calculation, are 

(a) application fees; 

(b) periodic fees; 

(c) membership fees; 

(d) valuation fees; 

(e) establishment fee; 

(0 document fee; and 

(g) commissions to lender s agent. 

If desired, lenders may include other charges provided that 
supplemeniar)' information to this effect is disclosed in accordance 
v*ith Clause 4.1. 
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ISSUES AFFECTING RURAL COMMUNITIES FROM 
AN INDIGENOUS AUSTRALIAN’S PERSPECTIVE 



Gracelyn SmallwcK>d — Australia 



ABSTRACT 

Pnor to the European invasion of Australia in 1 7RB, indigenoas Australians lived in harmony with themselves and their environment for over 60.000 
years. Like all indigenous communities ol the world who have been conquered, all have suffered' 

a) loss of land 

b) loss of culture 

c) loss of identity 

d) loss of self-esteem 

e) institutionalisation 

0 discnmination 

g) isolation 

The consequences of these factors have left a profound legacy of poverty, appalling standards of health and an almost total dependence on the largess 
or parsimony of Governments and their vanoas bureaucratic arms. A recent delegation to Australia from the World Council of Churches, descnbed 
conditions in remote Abonginal Communities as worse than fourth world. . 

Despite this tragic state of affairs we must all look for solutions that can lead to a healthy and independent future for our children. 

There is no simple solution, but rather we must come to understand the interconnectiveness of all these issues, which impact on the socio-economic 
well-being ol our people 

In other words, we need to ensure that all communities have access to the following 



a) clean running water 

b) proper sanitation 

c) adequate housing 

d) accessible and affordable nutntional food 

e) comprehensive community Controlled health services 

D culturally relevant and appropnate educational facilities and curnculum 

g) development of an economic base that will lead to increased self-esteem and prospenty for the whole coinmuity 

h) reinforcement of traditional cultural values 

Unless this is formulated and implemented we will continue to see further detenoration in indigenous communities. 



Good morning Madam Chair, ladies and genilemen. 1 would firsily 
like to give thanks to our indigenous elder Mr. Johnson, who 
welcomed us all at ihc conference opening. Secondly as an 
indigenous person, I wish lo sincerely ihank the conference 
organisers lor giving me this opportunity to speak at this important 
gathering regarding issues effecting rural communities. 

As this IS an international conference, it is important that you all 
have an histoncal perspective of indigenous people before you can 
understand the present critical situation in our rural and isolated 
communities 

A quote from Jackie Huggins, an Abonginal wnier- 

"Aboriginal Australians have lived in Australia for over 40,000 
years It has been a long argued view of European 
Anthropologists and pre historians that modem humanity 
migrated south to Australia. This fails to explain, however, 
why older forms of modern human beings have not been 
found outside this continent. The legends and religious beliefs 
of modem Aboriginal Australia have no stones of migration. 
There is no evidence of migration memories anywhere in our 
country This is a religious position taken by Aboriginal 
Australians, and science has failed to refute it.'* 

Before 1788 Aboriginal Australians enjoyed t nomadic lifestyle and 
I stress the word NOMADIC The word, the concept, suggests to 
the colonisers that we had no roots to our land, albeit a very 
romantic view 

All men, women and children lived in harmony wnth each other 
and the environment Mother Earth was regarded as sacred, which 
everyone respected and did not exploit. 

The healthy lifestyle changed dramatually when the invaders 
arrived from England, headed by Captain Cook. The land was 
claimed by the British law of "Terra Nullius’ moaning unoccupied 
land 

The legal position remained until twelve moiilhs ago when the 
Mabo decision was handed down by the High Court recognising 
Native Title and on exposing the he of “Terra Nullius" It has been 
V St i mated that approximately 1 million Aborigines inhabited the 
tountry when the invasion occuned, and over a period ol 20^ 



years we have declined to a population of 300.000 (2% of the 
national population). 

The British killed thousands of Aborigines with guns, poisoned 
water holes, and many died from western introduced illnesses 
because they had no immunity to foreign diseases. From the point 
of contact introduced diseases spread throughout the country like 
wild fire. 

In the 1800's Darwin’s theory, the evolution of mankind, placed 
Aborigines at the bottom of the evolutionary scale. In effect we 
were introduced to the world as the* missing link. Henceforth 
government policies were formulated and implemented on the 
fanciful and utterly ridiculous notion that we are sub human. We 
don't see ourselves as the missing link, rather what is missing is the 
commitment of governments and people within the Aboriginal 
industry to change the institutionalised racism that we deal with 
every minute of our lives!!! 

Back to the 1800's, scientists around the world, particularly from 
Britain and Germany, encouraged the killing of Aborigines for 
scientific research. Monies were actually paid for skeletons and 
grave robbers descended upon the burial scene wailing for the 
mourning party to depart Thousands of graves were robbed, the 
British and Australian scientists ran one of the biggest grave 
robbing networks in the world. 

Studies by an academic researcher in Oxford indicated that the 
graves of between 5.000 and 10,000 Aborigines were desecrated. 
Their bodies dismembered to support this archaic science Even 
more bizarre, is the irony that the gateway to Australia s north is 
called Darwin Rather than the I million Aborigines living in 
Australia at the time of contact, it is now theorised that there were 
3 million Al)origmcs in Australia 

Many sur\'iving Aborigines were placed on reserves and missions, 
where they were controlled by w'hiic management under 
paternalistic legislation The huntcr/gathcrer foods were replaced 
with high carbohydrate rations Language and ceremonies were 
forbidden as it was seen as paganistic to the invaders superior 
Christian values 
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Aboriginal men were drastically losing iheir role in society by 
being used as slave labour. The women were used as domestics 
and sexual partners for the white invaders, rapes and killings 
coniinued as a spori. 

Quote by Rhys Jones a pre historian script writer: 

“One gorges at the Sunday afternoon manhunts ol sexual 
mutilation, of burying live Aboriginal babies up to their necks 
in sand and kicking their heads off after trying the severed 
neck of the husband around the raped spouse". 

Half caste children were being born and many sent away to welfaie 
homes or to other reserv’es far away and many did not return.. It 
was estimated that one in every six Aboriginal children was taken 
away from their families this century, compared to the figure of 
one m 300 from the white community. 

Like all indigenous communities of the world who have been 
conquered, all have suffered: 

♦ loss of land 

♦ loss of culture 

♦ loss of identity 

♦ loss of self-esteem 

♦ institutionalisation 

♦ discrimination and violation 

The consequences of these factors have left a profound legacy of 
poverty, appalling standards of health and an almost total 
dependence on governments and their various bureaucratic arms. 

In June 1993 the World Bank reported that, in general, health 
around the world was improving even in developing countries 
which are third world, white Australian health is also improving, 
however, indigenous Australian health is detenorating and is now 
4th world standards. 

A recent delegation to Australia from the World Council of 
Churches described conditions in remote, isolated, indigenous 
communities as worse than fourth world. Last week, after the 
president of the Australian Medical Association visited isolated 
communities of Cape York, he stated that 

“if these conditions were in the white community there would 
be a public outcry ....“ 

The average white Australian has absolutely no idea what it s like 
to live in a remote, isolated community, and the maionty ol people 
who live in these communities are indigenous 



If mum is “lucky", she may have ante-natal care twice during her 
pregnancy. At 33 weeks she will be sent away to a hospital in the 
nearest regional centre - Caims or Townsville - where the child is 
born forfeiting his or her birth right. The mother usually survives 
the culturally inappropriate, white male midwifery service, gives 
birth to an under-nourished baby, bom premature, away from her 
support system. 

The mother then returns with her new born babe to a poverty 
stricken, isolated and remote community. If she is not encouraged 
to breast feed, she can pay up to S17 for a tin of milk formula 
which would cost $7.50 in the city The social secunty pension 
cheque arrives once a fortnight. 

On the off pension week, she will usually run out of money and to 
make the milk formula last the baby receives weaker and weaker 
milk. The soluUon is - mum herself eats less, usually carbohydrates 
and fat, rather than protein Because of this "coping strategy" the 
baby’s weight will be low and regarded by the authorities as 
'■failing to thrive" As baby will be underweight for his age and 
undoubtedly suffering from lactose intolerance, infected with gut 
parasites, skin and chest infections, glue ear and possibly renal 
disease. If this child survives to the age of two, he will still be 
regarded as “failing to thrive" and then there is western welfare 
intervention 

A quote from an Abonginal psychiatric nurse, Pat Swan’s book 
“200 Years Unfinished Business". 

“For 200 years non-Aboriginal Australia has made many 
mistakes on our behalf, and there is no western model that 
can address the Aboriginal situation. Aboriginal people must 
be empowered by education and resources to control 
decisions affecting our lives, including mental health services. 

It is clear to Aboriginal people that those with unfinished 
business have low self-esteem and those with high self-esteem 
don't self-mutilate". 

Research has shown that governments spend approximately 
SI, 000 per white person m remote communities compared to 
$600 per indigenous person, and that many indigenous people in 
remote areas are working for the dole under CDEP. 

Despite this tragic state of affairs, we must all look for solutions 
that can lead to a healthy and independent future for our children 

There is no simple solution, but rather we must come to 
understand the inter-conncctivencss of all of these issues which 
impact on the socio-economic well being of our people 

In other words we need to ensure that all communities have access 
to the following' 



If I am in a remote community and I have been d agnosed with 
breast cancer, or my child is sick, 1 have no choices of health care 
However, if I live in the city, I could visit three different doctors. In 
a remote community for 6-8 months of the year I can be cut off 
from the rest of the world because of unsealed roads and unusable- 
air stnps at times even helicopter access is possible. 

Let us now picture a scenano of an indigenous child being born, 
and growing up, in a remote North Queensland community, 
suffering extreme poverty, hopelessness, overcrowding, lack of 
clear running water, raw, untreated sewerage pouritig into the 
land, seas and nvers, alcohol/drug misuse and family violence 



(a) clean running water 

(b) proper sanitation 

U) adequate housing 

(d) acceptable and affordable nutritional food 

(e) comprehensive community controlled health services 

(0 culturally relevant and appropnate educational facilities and 
curriculum 

(g'l development of an economic base that will lead to increased 
self-esteem and prosperity for the whole community with 
meaningful employment 



This child IS likely to be received by the authorities as being "at 
risk'’ of abuse and neglect However, this assessment must be 
examined in light of the environment in which this child could be 
reared 

Firstly the mother to be is often very young, in her teenage years 
Dunng her pregnancy she can Ixr subjected to violence and abuse 
from her partner and h.Ls limited access to nutritional (oods. ;ls the 
cost of living in remote communities is astronomical For example, 
a cabbage would cost around $12 and you and 1 pay $2 in the city 

In many remote communities the government stores are still 
purchasing second rale fruit and vegetables and celling to our 
people at I30‘)i« mark up 
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(h’» reinforcement of traditional cultural values 

Ihiless this IS formulated and implemented we will continue to see 

further deterioration in indigenous communities 

In a quote from a TANU conference m Tanzania in 1971 stated 

“Any action that gives people more control of their own affairs 
IS an action for development, even if it docs not offer them 
belter health or more bread Any action that reduces their say 
in determining their own a I fairs o( running their own lives, is 
not development and retards them, even i( the action bnngs 
them a little more bread" 

In closing, the former Federal Minister of Hc*alth. Senator Graham 
Richardson, for the first time in his pcditical career, visited the 4th 
world conditions of Abc->ngines in remote comiminities in his own 
lountry and cried and grandstanded lo a naiion.il television 

08 
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audience by promising double t ommiimeru o( resources and 
monies lo alleviate ihis deplorable eondiiions His presence m one 
particular community w;is enough to put in one water tap 

He then returns to Canberra and within a few weeks he resigns 
leaving the other political parties to debate in the highest levels of 
government the need for more resources and monies The 



WORKSHOP REPORTS 

Thursday: Community and Economic Development 

Group 1 ^ Sustainable Economic Development 

I . The expencncc of practical and indigenous people should be 
incorporated in decision-making at higher levels. 

2 New ways of communicalins between regional people and 
policy makers should be expanded and developed. 

3 Communities need help to respond to change. 

Time should he allowed for local people to adapt to policy 
change. , r i / 

5 Local Communities should be allowed more power in policy 
making ' ' 

Micro economic reform should be reviewed. Cost recovery 
has led to declining services There is a need to take imo 
account the full comnuiniiy cost of reducing ser\-ices 

/ Awareness of urban people of the importance of rural 
communities should be increased 

« “Community adjustment'' policies and support are needed 
where industries have declined. 

Croup 2 - Social and Community Development 

1 ■ The barriers between government agencies should be broken 
dowu^ Organisational structures need to respond to the real 
need for integration. 

2. The role of local coordinators should be expanded 

3. Forums for coordinating discussions between local groups 
should be created. 

4 Community leaders should be trained to know how ihcv can 
be heard by policy makers 

5. Existing strengths in rural communities should be built 
upon by empowenng existing groups to influence change 

^ Communities should be encouraged to develop procedures 
and protocols for consultation. 

7 Governments need to develop clear protocols on 
consultation. 

B. The issue of consultation should be pul on the agenda for 
the interdepartmental Regional Managers forum (or 
equivalent). 



Croup 3 - Social Planning and Welfare Ser\'ice Provision 



1 



2 



3 



4 



Resources, education etc need to be provided to assLsi with 
the laciluaiion of solkiI movements such as sell-help groups 
with support from a broad range of professional groups. 

The development of negotiation skills is a vital aspect of 
assisting the local community to communicate with 
government and non -govern me in depart me ms 

A major research project needs to be funded lo documem 
the How of resources into and out of rural and remote 
communities as one initiative wuhm a rrgioiuil/i ural 
development srraregy 



Locally-hased childcare services are necessary t<i allou' 
women m rural and remote areas to participate in 
cmploymem or other activities 



Ise of chemical technologies in rural production must take 
account of health and social issues VS'omen must he a part 
of the debate around the use cd such chemicals 

Women in rural anti remote areas need greater acu^ss lo 
appropriate liirllier ediKation 
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iuomises that he made were never delivered The remote 
community that he visited received a lap Graham Richardson 
received a life time pension 

Ladies and gentlemen. I pul it to you that if governments want to 
he pan of the solution, then God help indigenous people if they 
are pan of the problem. 



7 Inequitable gender relations in rural and remote areas must 
be publicly challenged to allow women to achieve positions 
of power in rural society. 

rt Local govemiiiem, producer represemauve bodies and other 
public organisations based in rural and remote areas should 
include women and focus on issues affecting rural women. 

Group 4 - Rural Restructuring 

1 . The principles of rhe ‘Kelly Report* (Australia) with regard to 
rural and remote areas development, recognising the 
centrality of boih social and economic development are 
endorsed 

2 Regions should be empowered to establish a program to 
provide finmcial assistance for the support of rural and 
remote organisations for economic and social development 

3 These regional organisations should: 

(i) te responsible for regional strategic planning for economic 
rnd ;*ocial development: and 

(u) recognise the imponance of the tertiary education sector to 
regional development, as catalysts for information, research 
and training 

5 Integrated service delivery should be developed at the 
regional level. 

Cj Governments should join with communities in the 
development of a strategy which assists in the economic and 
social development of agriculture, small business and other 
enterprises in rural and remote areas. 

Group 5 - Sustaining Rural Communities 

1 Rural land trust finance corporations should be established 
in order to repopulate rural communities to support their 
cultures and restore owner occupation. 

2 Ways should be explored to link economic, social, cultural 
and environmental development. 

3. Existing rural areas should be repopulaied. 

4 Ways to increase community panicipaiion in policy making 
should explored. 

5 Community groups should invite government agencies to 
provide locally funded facilitators to achieve the solutions to 
locally identified community needs with local accountability. 
Rural development finance should be ensured 

7. Government funding guidelines should be broadened 

H Funding to support local needs should be provided in such 
a way as to be directly community controlled 

Group 6 - Consumer Affairs m Remote Areas 

1 A code of hanking practice should be enforced 

2 Disclosure of written terms should be in plain Engli‘>h 

3 Financial institutions should have a duty of care 

4 A wider use of voluntary bankruptcy should be encouraged 

5 In remote areas, there should be a network of consumer 
credit advice and debt counselling services 

(troup 7 - ( (nmnunify DcvrlopmmL fnc/igrnou.v Prrsprcfives 

This Workshop Rejxirl has been included in "Tuesday, Group ‘ 

. uOS 
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PAPER PRESENTATIONS 

CONTRIBUTION OF FSR IN INCREASING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS AND 
EMPLOYMENT GENERATION IN BANGLADESH 



A. Halim, S,M,A. Hossain and A.B.M.M. Alam — Bangladesh 



ABSTRACT 

The fanning systems and environmental studies were conducted in two different villages under two agro-ecological zones (AEZ) of Bangladesh One 
vilUce was Kaairshimla (distnct Mymensingh) charactenzed as medium highland above flood level under Old Brahmaputra Alluvial Floodplain AEZ; 
another vilUge was Noagaon (distnct Kishoreganj) charactenzed as very’ lowland deeply flooded 0-5 m) for six months under Sylhet Basin AEZ. 
Technological interventions (total 32 at Kazirshimla and 34 at Noagaon) were made in farming households dunng seven years (198/.1993). 
Interventions were done by impamng informal education to the farmers through their pamcipation in FSR, technology training, workshop, field days 
and motivation as well as encouraging schooling of children for formal education. Dau were monitored m ten farms of each village on agncultural 
production, labour utilization, cost, income and dietary intake on yearly basis 

After seven years diversification of farm enterpnses with increase m production occurred m all farms. Farms with three enterpn^s (70% at 
Ka'irshimla and 60% at Noagaon) were converted to five enteipnses (90%) at Kazirshimla and four enterpnses (90%) at Noapon. At Kazirshimla, 
highest increase in investment (213%) was recorded in landless followed by small farms (162%) while at Noagaon landless and small farm 
investment increased equally by 232%. The increase in gross returns were recorded as 311% m landless and 185% m small farms at Kazirshimla 
while 281% in small and 259% in landless at Noagaon. The labour utilization was increased in general and also accoroing to gender. The roul labour 
utilization per year increased by 248. 234 and 201 mandays farm-1 in small, landle.ss and medium farms, respectively at Kazirshimla while by 4C7, 
354 and 184 mandays farm-1 m medium, small and landless, respectively, at Noagaon In both villages, dietary intake also incr^d in same 
decreasing order of landless > small > medium farms as 746, 644 and 375 Kcal capiu-1 day-1 at Kazirshimla and 724, 636 and 577 Kcal capiu-1 
day-l at Noagaon. The increased energy intake helped to cross the poverty line of nutntion (2120 Kcal capiu-1 day-1) especially by landless and 



small farms 
INTRODUCTION 

Bangladesh is a densely populated South Asian developing 
country Her economy is agrarian. But the rapid population growth 
surpassed the growth of agricultural production thereby making a 
threat to her economy. The research station-based technologies 
could not perform well in all spheres of agricultural production 
This was due to incompatibility of these technologies in the vaned 
farm environments crowded by small resource poor farmers unable 
to fulfil conditionalities for technological performance. Thus 
farming systems research w»as initiated in mid-eighties under the 
auspices of the Bangladesh Agricultural Research Council. 

The National Network of Farming Systems Research included 
seven research institutes along with Bangladesh Agricultural 
University (BAU). But the very nature of multidisciplinary research 
team could not be constituted in all other research institutes except 
in BAU (BARC, 1989). From the beginning in 1985-86. BAU 
constituted a 18 member research team of professors and post- 
graduate scientists of several disciplines and started FSR in the two 
villages of two agro-ecological zones of Bangladesh (FSRDP, 1991) 

It began in the name of Farming Systems Research and 
Devefopmeni Programme (FSRDP, 1987) whereafter it was 
renamed as Farming Systems and Environmental Studies (FSES) 
since 1992 with wider area and scope (Husain et al 1992) 

The present study was undertaken to assess the impact of FSES on 
the farming community of target area. The objectives of this study 
were to identify the change in enterprises, investment, income, 
labour utilization, energy intake and schooling of children in the 
farms of research area after eight years. The overall effectivity of 
FSR in the development of resource-poor farmers otherwise the 
rural poor were another aspect of the study. 

METHODOLOGY 

The study was conducted dunng 1985 to 1993 (eight years) in tw-o 
sues (villages) of Farming Systems and Environmental Studie*^ 
(FSES) of Bangladesh Agricultural Universiiy(BAU) The two 
villages were in two agro-ecological zones (AEZ) of Bangladesh 

One village is Kazirshimla under Trishal thana (lowest 
administrative unit) of Mymensingh district. It belongs to Old 
Brahmaputra Alluvial Floodplain AEZ and characterized by 
medium high land above normal flood level Nearly ever> 
homestead of 200 households has pond and fruit, timlier and fuel 
plants Two to three crops are growm m a year where rice, wheat, 
potato, mustard, jute. pulses and vegetables were major crops The 
farmers raise cattle, goat, chicken and ducks The literacy rate of 
the village was 28‘X» (FSRDP. 1987a) 

Another village is Noagaon under Kariniganj thana of kishoreganj 
ilrict it belongs to Sylhet Basin AEZ (Huc>r area) and 



characterized by very lowland which is deeply flooded (2-5 m) 
during June to October each year. The homestead area is very' 
small and in a strip of land beside the river Dhenu with little 
vegetation There is no pond in the village of 450 households. 
Crops are grown in one season during November to May. Boro 
(winter) rice, groundnut, potato, sweet potato, mustard, 
blackgram, and vegetables are major crops. The farmers raise 
cattle, goat, chicken and ducks. Fish catching throughout the year 
in hour. bed. canal and rivers and fish drying in winter is a major 
source of in come. The literacy rate of the village was 16% (FSRDP, 
1987b). 

Ten farms from each site were monitored. The farms studied 
covered four farm categories on the basis of farm size. The farm 
sizes were landless (upio 0.02 ha), small (0.21-1.20 ha), and 
medium (1.21-3.03 ha) at Kazirshimla (FSRDP. 1987a) while 
landless (upto 0.20 ha), small (0.21-1.00 ha), medium (1.01-3.00 
ha) and large (above 3.00 ha) at Noagaon (FSRDP, 1987b). 

The farms were monitored for crop, livestock, fisheries, 
agroforesiry , homestead and off-farm productions, cost and 
income In calculating costs and income local market prices were 
considered 

The farmers of both sues were conferred technological training and 
they pariicipaied in group or individual discussion for planning, 
trial and evaluation of technology trials They also participated in 
field days and discussion in the farmers workshop All these are 
considered as informal education of the farmers aimed at 
increasing production and shown in the Table 1. The total number 
ol componeniw'ise technologies and total farmers participated in 
training are shown in the Table 2 The schooling of the farmers 
children were monitored for ages between 5 and 10 years before 
and after the initiation of FSES technological and motivational 
inierv'cnlions 

Crops were monitored seasonally (four months) and livestock six- 
monthly while fisheries, homestead, agroforesiry and off-farm 
atiivuics were monitored annually 

The labour utilization was monitored activity wise on total labours 
(family plus hired) of each farm In calculating annual labour 1 5 
adult female and 2 children of ages between 8-17 were estimated 
as equal to one adult male labour (Hnssam and Alam, 1992). 

During one year, each farm was monitored for member wise 
dietary intake at ihrce-day intervals by lemale workers 
inierv'ievving the housewife (Islam cl al 1991a &h) The quantity of 
each tood item was then converted to nutritional and energy data 
using a standard nutrient iable(HKl. 1989) 

The iMcotiie of the (armers was calculated by converting 
j^rocluclion data ol crops, livestock, lisheries, agrolorcsirv. 
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homcsiead and off-farm aaivmes inio Taka and adding ihcm for 
one year (Hossam Alam, 19*^2) 

Data were analysed in simple siaiisiical procedures and tables were 
prepared purposively lo represent objectives of the study. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Farm and Family sizes 

The average homestead, pond and cultivated area as well as family 
size per farm of both FSES sues are presented in the table 3. It was 
revealed from the data that in both Kazirshimla and Noagaon sites, 
the homestead area and cultivated area per farm increased 
gradually as farm size increased from landless to large farms. 
Similarly , the lowest farm size was with landless while it was 
higher in small and medium farms (Table 3) 

The family size on average was 7.5 in landless at Kazirshimla 
which reduced to b.O in medium farms. The biggest family size 8.0 
was observed in large farms, the lowest of 6.0 in medium farms at 
Noagaon. 

Enterprise combination for Farming System 

The production enterprise of a farm or household was described 
combinedly. AT Kazirshimla, initially landless households had two 
to three enterprises which increased to five enterprises and even 
SIX in one household (Table 4A) Again, crop was an enterprise in 
two households before intervention while it was in all four 
households after inter\'ention. Similarly, agroforestry' was included 
as an enterprise in landless. Small farms were converted to five to 
six enterprises through inter\'Cntion from two to three enterprises. 
Poultry and agroforestry were introduced in small farms. The 
medium farms also increased enterprises like goat and agroforestry 
(Table 4A). 

At Noagaon, landless households acquired three to four enterprise 
system from two enterprises (Table 4B) Three enterprises of small 
farms w'cre converted to five enterprises while three enterprises of 
medium farms also increased to four/five enterprises after FSES 
intervention. Large farm only acquired goat as an enterprise due to 
intervention (Table 4B). 

In a general , 70% of three enterprise combined farming system 
(FS) of Kazirshimla were converted to 100% of five enterpruse FS. 
Similarly, three enterprise FS (70%) at Noagaon were converted to 
90% of four enterprise FS. Increased enterprises increased 
productions and thereby in« me also. 

Cost and Income 

The annual cost, gross and net incomes per farm and the benefit 
cost ratio are presented in the table 5. At Kazirshimla , the annual 
cost per farm were TK 27529,130990 and 178400 in landless, 
small and mediums, respectively,3 1 1 %, 194% and 185% of 
original lespcctive annual income The net annual income 
increased after FSES intervention by 668%, 225% and 199%>, 
respectively, of original landless, small and medium farms net 
incomes (Table 5A) Before intervention at Kazirshimla ,the benefit 
cost ratios ranged from 2.31 to 2.66 which were converted to 3.04 
to 4.12 after intervention. The landless households at Kazirshimla 
increased the annual cost or investment higher gross and net 
incomes as well as benefit cost ratio through FSES inter\'ention 
These w'ere due to higher increase in productions of enterprises 

At Noagaon site, the annual costs were TK 940,6316,40623 and 
60700,before intervention while Tk 2180, 14711, 50982 and 
107950, respectively, after intcr\'ention in landless, small, medium 
and large farms (Table 5B)Thc percent increased in annual costs 
or investment w'ere 232%, 233%, 125 and 178, respectively , in 
landless, small, medium and large farms, vilter intervention. 
Similarly, the annual gross incomes were Tk 17025, 50389, 
120757 and 264360, respectively, in landless, small, medium and 
large farms after intention corresponding to 259%, 287% and 
204%> of original gross incomes (Table 5B) The increased net 
annual incomes were 264%, 318%, 131% and 227% ol original 
net incomes, respectively, in landless, small, medium and large 



farms at Noagaon The benefit cost ratios also increased after 
intervention (Table 5B) Both landless and small farms at Noagaon 
were more investors thereby increasing higher annual gross and 
net incomes. 

Labour utiluation 

The total annual labour utilization including family and hired 
labourer on gender basis are preseraed in Table 6. In general, the 
total labour utilization increased in all farms of both the FSES sites 
of Kazirshimla and Noagaon by 125 to 244% and 126 to 352%. At 
Kazirshimla, the highest increase in male (357%), female (191%) 
and child (300%) labour after interventions were recorded in 
landless, small and medium farms (Table 6A). While at Noagaon, 
the highest increase in male (306%), female (218%) and child 
(213%) were recorded in landless, medium and small farms, 
respectively (Table 6B). However, the total increase in labour 
utilization was higher in landless households both at Kazirshimla 
(244%) and Noagaon (352%) after FSES intervention. This agrees 
well with the landless groups’ higher percent investment and 
higher gross and net incomes after FSES intervention in both sites. 
This indicates the that the landless groups posses the higher 
employment generation capacity than the others. 

Energy intake and food source 

The per capita per day food intake converted to energy as well as 
the proportion of food source from plant and animal are shown in 
the tabic 7 The data revealed that per capita energy intake per day, 
before and after FSES intervention, followed the same pattern of 
large>medium>small>landless. The per capita energy per day were 
2684, 1747 and 1540 at Kazirshimla and 2137, 1924, 1873 and 
1414 K cal at Noagaon, respectively, before intervention, while 
3059, 2391 and 2286; and 2778, 2508, 2500 and 2138 K cal, after 
intervention (Table 7). 

The sources of plant food were more before intervention which 
slightly decreased after intervention in both the sites. The trend 
after intervention in proportion of animal food was 
medium>small>landless (8%, 7% and 5%) at Kazirshimla (Table 
7A) while landless>small>medium>large (12%, 7%, 6%, 6%) at 
Noagaon (Table 7B). This was due to abundant fish at Noagaon 
caught and consumed higher by the landless and small farms 
(FSRDP, 1988). 

Schooling of children 

The per cent school-going children before and after FSES 
intervention are presented in the table 8. It was found that before, 
intervention, the per cent school-going children ranged from 40- 
65% at Kazirshimla while 20-55% at Noagaon in various farrm. 
After FSES intervention, the per cent school-going children 
increased by 80-100% at Kazirshimla (Table 8A) while 70-95% at 
Noagaon (Table 8B). However the total per cent school-going 
children increased from 54% ro 92% at Kazirshimla while 38% to 
78% at Noagaon site. 

This increase was partially due to motivation, increased incomes 
and social status upliftment among the studied farms. The school- 
going children also participated in agricultural activities besides 
their studying 

CONCLUSION 

The impact of informal education through technology training, 
field day, workshop and participation of farmers in planning, 
execution and evaluation of farming systems trials were evident in 
more farms of lx)th the sites of Bangladesh. But due to financial, 
personnel and lime constraints all of those were ''oi monitored. 
Again, the housing, farm size, pond excavation and other changes 
occurred in the studies farms (Hossain and Alam 1 92) are not 
mentioned 

‘However, the impact of farming systems research would inspire 
the scirmisis. planners, development workers and cxtensionists to 
relock into the rural development issues afresh The donors, 
development agencics/instiiuics and academicians should rethink 
,iboii( this 
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Table 1. Informal education conferred to the farmers of two 
FSES sites through various means in Bangladesh 



Scnxrce of informal education Kazirshimla Noagaon 





No o(da>s 


Paniapating 


No. of days 


Pamapaiing 






Urmc5 (%) 




(armc5 (%) 


1 Technological training 


12 


62 


10 


65 


2 Individual/group discas-sion 48 


84 


41 


79 


3 Research inals 




80 


- 


73 


4. Evaluation 


24 


35 


22 


42 


5 Field day 


2 


58 


2 


52 


6 Farmers' workshop 


2 


28 


2 


24 


Table 2, Training on agricultural technologies oflered to the 


farmers of two FSES sites (villages) in Bangladesh 


Component ol lechnolog)' 


Total technology 




Farmers iraincd(%) 


No 


Male 


Female 


Total 


A Kazirshimla (Mymensingh)- Medium highland 






1 . Crop 


12 


46 


6 


52 


2. Livestock 


6 


26 


15 


41 


3. Fishcnes 


4 


30 


6 


36 


4 Agroforesiry 


2 


16 


12 


28 


5. Homestead 


5 


4 


35 


39 


6 Off-faim 


3 


S 


15 


20 


B Noagaon (Kishomg.ini 


)- Verv lowland 








1 Crop 


14 


42 


8 


50 


^ ' ‘vesux k 


0 


28 


16 


44 



3. Fishcnes 


5 


29 


19 


48 


4. Agroforcsiry 


4 


14 


8 


22 


5. Homestead 


2 


2 


24 


26 


6. Off-farm 


4 


7 


25 


32 



Table 3, Average farm size and family size of studied farms 
in two FSES sites of Bangladesh 



Farm caicgors' Farm size (ha) Family size (No) 



Flome.stead Pond 
area area 


Cultivated 

area 


Total 


Male 


Female Total 


A. Kazirshimla (Mymensingh) 
Landless 0.04 0.02 


- Medium highland 
0 06 0.12 


2.3 


5.2 


7.5 


Small 0.07 0.04 


0.57 


0.68 


4.5 


2.0 


6.5 


Medium 0.09 0.39 


1 35 


1.83. 


3.5 


2.5 


6.0 


B. Noagaon (Kishorcganj) - Very lowland 
Landless 0.04 - 0.12 


0.16 


3.5 


3.0 


6,5 


Small 0.05 


0 69 


0.74 


3.6 


3.6 


7.2 


Medium 0.06 


1.67 


1.73 


3.0 


3.0 


6.0 


Large 0.14 


5.37 


5.51 


4.0 


40 


8.0 



Table 4. Enteiprises of farming systems under studied farms 
in Bangladesh 

Farm caicgory Before intervention After FSES inicrvcmion 



A. Kazirshimla (Mymensingh) • Medium highland 



Landless 


Crop- Cattle-Poultry 


Crop-Caulc-Ooai-Pouliry- 
Agroforcsiry-Off-farm aaiviiics 


Landless 


Crop-Cattle-Poultry 


Crop-Cioai-Pouliry-Fish- 

Agroforcstry 


Landless 


Poultry-Fish 


Crop-Caulc-Pouliry-Fish- 

Agrolorcstry 


Landless 


Crop-Goai-Poultry 


Crop-Cattlc-Goat-Poultry- 

Agroforcstry 


Small 


Crop- Poultry 


Crop-Caulc-Pouliry-Agroforestry 


Small 


Crop-Caulc-Pouliry 


Crop-Caiilc-Pouliry-Fish- 

Agroforcsiry 


Small 


Crop- Can Ic-Goai 


Crop-Caiile-Goai-Poultry-Fish 


Small 


Qop-Cat tic -Fish 


Crop-Caule-Goai-Poultry-Fish- 

Agroforcsty 


Medium 


Crop-Caulc-Fish 


Crop-Cattlc-Poultry-Fish- 

Agroforcsiy 


Medium 


Crop-Cattle-Pouitry-Fish 


Crop-Cauic-Ooat-Pouliry-Fish- 

Agioforcsty 


B Noagaon (Kishorcganj) * Verv lowland 




Landless 


Poultry- Capture fishery 


Cro{vGoat-Poultry-Capturcd 

fishery 


Undless 


Cn>p-Pouliry 


Croj'-Poultry-t.aptured fishery- 


Smal. 


t.rop-Pouiirv- Capture fishery 


C.rop-Catilc-Pouliry-Captured 

fishery 


Snu!! 


Crop-Poultry-Capturc fishery 


Crop-Caiilc-Goat-Poulirv-Capturcd 

fishery 


Small 


Crop-Cattie-Capture lishery 


Crop- Cattle -Goai-Poultry-Capiurcd 
fishery 


Small 


Crop-Poullry-C-apturc fishery 


Cr op- (lO at -Poultry- Captured 
fishery 


Medium 


Crop-Poultry'-Capiure fishery 


Crop-Goat-Pouhry-Captured 

fishery 


Medium 


Cr,'p-Pouhry-(.aptuic fishery 


Cro[>Caulc-Goai-Pouliry-Capturcd 

fishery 


Medium 


Crop-Caitlc-Pouliry 


Crop- Call le - Poult ry -Capiu red 
fishery 


Urjv 


t ron-(^i!!r-r."i!trv-t .ai'!urc;i fisher* C.rop-Catilc-Cioai-Poultry- 
Capiurcd fishery 
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Table 5. Chanj^e in cost, income and benefit cost ratio in 
studied farms of Bangladesh (Taka farm- 1 year-1) 

Before FShS imervenuon Alter l*SI;S itucrvcniion 

CjitegOf)- (ir.oss Net Benefit T.-ital Cir^^ Net Benefit 







income 


income 


cost 

ratio 


COM 


income 


income 


cost 

rauo 


A Kazirshimla (Mymenbingh) 


- Medium highland 








Landless 


1B27 


8858 


^031 


2 )l 


8160 


0369 


33623 


4 12 




UOO) 


tlOO) 


UOO) 




(213) 


t3in 


^668) 




Small 


25873 


67392 


41519 


2 60 


37585 


130990 


'^5405 


3 48 




(100) 


UOO) 


UOO) 




(145) 


tl94) 


v225) 




Medium 


5o095 


qM75 


60080 


2 65 


58717 


178400 


119683 


304 




tlOO) 


U.OO) 


; \0Q\ 




tl62) 


U851 


U99^ 




B Soagaon tKishorcganj) - Very lowland 










Landless 


940 


e565 


5625 


6 98 


21,80 


17025 


14845 


7 80 




(IQO) 


U.OO) 


UOO 




(232) 


U59) 


(264^ 




>mall 


n3l6 


17545 


11229 


2 77 


14711 


50389 


35678 


3 43 




(100) 


UOO) 


UOO) 




(233) 


(287) 


(318) 




Medium 


40623 


^4445 


53822 


2 32 


50982 


120757 69775 


2 37 




UOO) 


■.100) 


tlOO) 




tl25) 


(128) 


(131) 




Lirge 


o0700 


129480 


68780 


: 13 


107950 


1 264360 156410 


2 45 




UOO) 


UOO) 


tlOO) 




tl78) 


1204) 


(227) 





r-igurcb m the parcnihcics mdicaie per ecm. bourcc lioisain and Abm. 



Table 6. Labour utilization on gender basis in the studied farms 
of Bangladesh (Manday year-1 farm-1) 



Farm 

t'-aiegory 


Male 


Belorc FSES imervenuon 
Female (‘.hild Total 


After FSES i 
Male 1 emalc 


imervenuon 
Child Total 


A Kazirshimla (Mymcnsingh) 


- Medium highland 








Landless 


59 


80 


23 


162 


212 


116 


67 


395 




(100) 


UOO) 


UOO) 


(100) 


(359) 


(145) 


(291) 


(2441 


Small 


388 


119 


OO 


567 


482 


227 


90 


799 




(100) 


(100) 


UOO) 


(ICO) 


(124) 


(191) 


U5Q) 


(141) 


Medium 


548 


178 


80 


806 


539 


233 


241 


1013 




UOO) 


UOO) 


(100) 


(100) 


(98) 


U3l) 


(300^ 


(125) 



K N(>agaon tKLshorcganj) > Verv lowland 



landless 


30 


43 




73 


92 « 


80 


257 




(100) 


(100) 




(100) 


(306> U971 




(352) 


Small 


281 


68 


3 


352 


454 115 


64 


633 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


tlO 


U61) (169) 


(213) 


(180) 


Medium 


837 


80 


82 


999 


1193 175 


116 


1484 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(142) (218) 


(141) 


(148) 


Large 


934 


158 


90 


1182 


1139 191 


145 


1495 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


UOO) 


(122) (121) 


(161) 


(126) 


r igures in ihc parentheses mdiaie percent. Source. Flossain and Alam. 1992 


Table 7 


Change in 


per capita energy intake per day and food 




source in the studied farms in Bangladesh 




Farm 

Category 




Before FSES imervenuon 


After FSES imcrvcntion 


Energy 


Plant 


Animal 


Energy 


Plant 


Animal 


(Kcal) 


food (%■) 


food {%) (K cal) food (%) food {%) 


A. Kazirshimla (Mj-mcnsingh) - Medium highland 






Landless 




1540 


98 


2 


2286 


95 


5 


Small 




1747 


97 


3 


2391 


93 


7 


Medium 




2684 


96 


4 


3059 


^^2 


8 


B Noagaon (Kishorcganj)- 


Very lowland 








Undless 




1414 


94 


6 


3059 


88 


12 


Small 




1873 


95 


5 


2138 


93 


7 


’^ledium 




1924 


96 


4 


2508 


94 


6 


Urge 




2137 


97 


3 


2878 


04 


6 



Source: Hossain and Alam, 1992: Islam et ol. I99la&b- 



Table 8. Change in percentage of school-going children (5-10 
years) in the studied farms in Bangladesh 

FARM CATEGORY 

Before FSE5 imervenuon After FSES intervention 

Undless Small Medium All Landless Small Medium All 



A. Kazirshtmla (Mymensingh) - Medium highland 



40 


50 65 54 80 


90 


100 


92 


B. Noagaon 
20 


(Kishoreganj) - Very lowland 
40 55 38 70 


80 


95 


78 







A NORTHERN TERRITORY APPROACH TO QUANTIFYING “ACCESS DISADVANTAGE” 
TO EDUCATIONAL SERVICES IN REMOTE AND RURAL AUSTRALIA 

D A Griffith — Australia 



This paper describes a new model, the Griffith Service Access 
Frame (GSAF), for quantifying the access disadvantage of remote 
and rural populations to educational seiviccs 

The model can be used at the national, stale or regional level in 
any country that has reliable census data. The model was 
developed specifiCtilly to assist policy-makers and administrators to 
allocate resources in a way that would overcome or minimise 
access disadvantage. This is a necessary condition in social justice 
and equity programs where resources arc allocated on the basis of 
the relative need of specific target groups. 

A model used to allocate social justice resources should allow 
policy makers to determine the level of eligibility at which extra 
resources should be provided. A model should also be transparent 
enough to allow target groups to verify that their alloc ation is 
equitable, have face validity and be based on accef)ied data and 
research techntqucs 

THE EXISTING MODEL 

The current formula used hy the Australian Federal Government 
(the Commonwealth) to alkuaie resources to those Slates ai'd 
Territories whose population sulfer (roin an access dis.ulvani.ige lo 



educational services are in urgent need of review as they do not 
effectively allocate resources on the basis of relative need and lack 
perceptual validity. The Commonwealths Department of 
Employment. Education and Training administers a program, the 
Countr>' Areas Program, that specifically targets students who have 
limited access to social, cultural and educational services due to 
geographical isolation This program has been the vehicle for 
addressing the educational access disadvantage of Australian 
students in rural and :**moie areas for the last twelve years. 

The access to services approach is basted on the assumption that 
people in rural and remote areas arc entitled to the same quality of 
education as those in uiban centres. Ii is sometimes argued that 
rural and remote students require a different kind of education 
more suited to their lifestyles Similar arguments could he made for 
teaching indigenous peoples. A problem with this argument is that 
it tends to suggest that a special kind of education should he 
provided that is different from urban, mainstream education 
\lchvcr>' However, a certain level and commonality of knowledge 
is demanded for entry into ternary education. The requirement for 
a level of education that allows access to urban life opportunities 
and access to the highest levels of tertiary education supports an 
.irgumem (or educational port.ihilitv Education provision to rural 
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and remoie communiiies must equate wuh urban levels and 
standards to allow poaabiliiy. 

The current Country Areas Program formula allocates funding to 
States and Territories on the basis of distance and population 
centre size. However, the way these two elements are used within 
the formula together with the ongoing reliance on outdated 1976 
census data, causes significant distortion in the allocation of 
resources. In the population centre size element of the formula, 
population in centres vT less than 5 000 and greater than or equal 
to I 000 are given a weighting of one whilst populations in centres 
of less than 1 000 are given a weighting of two The location of the 
population centre is not taken into account. This results in all 
population centres of less than 5 000 being made eligible for 
funding even if they are in close proximity to a large urban centre 
or city. The result of there being no restriction on the location of 1 
000 and 5 000 population centres is that it gives a hea \7 weighting 
to densely populated areas that are not necessarily geographically 
isolated. 

In the distance element, population centres of 10 000 are used as 
the population service centre from w'hich distances of 100 km and 
150 km are calculated. The population beyond 100 kms are given a 
weighting of one whilst those over 150 kms are given a weighting 
of two There is no further weighting for distances beyond 151 
kins. This results in a person 151 kms from a 10 000 population 
centre being treated exactly the same as a person 650 kms distant. 
The distance element, by setting a maximum threshold of 151 
kms. effectively determines that the degree of access disadvantage 
is the same for all persons living beyond that distance. This 
limitation significantly understates the access disadvantage of 
populations living in remote areas. 

The major problems with the current formula are that both 
elements favour the most densely populated areas of Australia 
rather than those that are geographically isolated and have the 
greatest access disadvantage Further the population centre 
thresholds of 10 000. 5 000 and 1 000 used in the formula are 
arbitrary and not research based. 

The distance thresholds of 100 kms and 150 kms are also 
arbitrary, as are the weightings for both elements The result of 
using a population density approach of this kind is that the most 
densely populated areas secure a higher proportion of funding 
than one would expect in a program targeting access disadvantage. 

The Counir>’ Areas Program specifically identifies students with 
limited access to services as us target group Therefore, this 
program needs a model that quantifies relative access to 
educational ser\'ices to ensure that funding is allocated on the basis 
of a student’s relative degree of access disadvantage The Griffith 
Ser\'ice Access Frame (GSAF) was developed for this purpose. 



the new model 

The GSAF model provides a methodolog>’ for the measurement of 
access to a range of services, or a specific ser\ice, for all locations 
in Australia It does not attempt to define boundaries betw'een 
urban, rural or remote areas 

Like many other approaches used to construct indices of isolation 
or remoteness, the model incorporates distance and size of 
population centre but also an additional element derived from the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics Index of Economic Resources 

The model is based on three underlying assumptions 

1 There is a direct relationship between the level of ser\'ice 
available and population centre size, 

2 Access to sercnces is dependent upon the distance between 
the location of the client populuion and point of r»er\'icc, 
and 

3 Access to services is dependent upon the economic capacity 
of the community to meet the costs of overcoming distance 
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An access score is calculated for each population centre in the 
following way: 

1 A service or basket of services is determined and the location 
from which they can be accessed (service access centres) is 
identified. Alternatively a surrogate population centre 
threshold can be used (this is less accurate) if it is known 
that the level of ser\nce is normally provided 

2 A score is then generated for each of the three elements for 
each population centre accessing scr\^ces from the identified 
service access centres. 

3. Principal Component Analysis is undertaken to relate each 
centre to every other centre in the model to generate the 
relative weights of the eUmems in the model. Principal 
Component Analysis (PCA) was chosen after investigating a 
number of mulUvanaie sutisucal analysis methods. PCA was 
deployed to develop a linear relationship among the three 
chosen factors, population centre size, lime/cost/disiance 
and economic resources based on the variances within each 
factor and the correlation matrix of variables. PCA is a well 
established method used to synthesise a range of variables 
and is common in statistical computing packages 

4 Element scores arc generated for each population centre 
seeking ser\'ices 

5 The weighted sum of element scores is calculated to derive a 
service access score for each population centre 

It IS essential that the user must clearly define, m a quaniauve 
sense, the ser\'ice or group of services to which access is required 
As with any model of this type, the validity of the result depends 
upon the data fed into the model Therefore, selection of the 
ser\'icc access centre is a crucial step m the functioning of the 
model. 



HOW THE GSAF WORKS 

The GSAF is a three dimensional model which uses data from the 
Australian Bureau of Siaiisiics’ smallest unit of population analysis, 
the Census Collection District In urban areas Collection Districts 
average about 3CK) dwellings, w'hilsi in rural areas the number of 
dwellings m Collection Districts is less (as population density 
decreases) The use of Collection Disirias allows detailed analysis 
of population and geographical areas In the GSAF model each 
population centre is given an individual Service Access score 
generated across the three elements of the model 



THE THREE ELEMENTS OF THE SERVICE ACCESS FRAME 

The SeiA ice Access Scoies are developed using the three elements 
of the motlel that, when combined, produced a score that 
quantifies the relative access of the population centre 

1 Population Centre Size is the first leg of the fiame. Size is a 
well established indicator ol the range ol services available 
witlim a population cent re The validity ol using populaticm 
centre size a.v an indicator ('»! ‘«crs'ice provision in Australia 
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lus been esiablislied by research in Tasmania (Scon I9(i4). 
Souih Au^iralia (Smaiies 1909) and Queensland LDick 
1971) Populaiion cemres in ihe GSAF are ranked ihrouj»h 
10 size classificaiion from over 500 000 to below 200 based 
on the actual clustering of population centres by size in 
Australia. Population centre size is a reliable indicator of the 
level of service provision, therefore, the larger the centre is, 
the lower the element score it generates 

2 Time/Cost/Distance Units allow the relative time, cost and 
distance from the service centre to be calculated for each 
population centre Time, cost and distance have significant 
influence on access (Morrell 1974. and Vickerman 1980) 
The time/cost/distance unit incorporates three sub-elements 
The average distance travelled by the average motor vehicle 
on all types of road surfaces in Australia is 75 kilometres in 
one hour. These two factors provide the basis for the 
distance and time sub-elements The cost of the traveller's 
time (calculated by using an hourly rate of pay based on the 
national modal wage) together with the standing and 
running costs of the motor vehicle for one hour comprise 
the cost sub-element. 

These sub-elements are combined into the time/cosi/distance 
unit Air travel can also be built into the unit by dividing the 
air fare by the cost value of the sub-element to get the 
quotient which is then multiplied by the average speed per 
hour to convert the fare into a kilometre equivalent. 

The time/cost/distance unit gives its three factors an 
equivalent value enabling the calculation of the relative 
access Both time and cost can be translated into a distance 
equivalent. There are 30 time/cost/distance rankings 
required to determine the relative access of the remotest 
population centres in Australia. 

3. The Economic Resources available to a population centre is 
an important factor in calculating access to services. A 
population centre's economic resources score is derived 
from, the Australian Bureau of Statistic's Index of Economic 
Resources (ABS 1993), which in turn is derived from 1991 
census data. 

The Economic Resources Index identifies the level of 
economic resources within a population centre. This index 
provides the means of calculating the economic capacity of 
population centre to overcome the cost of travel relative to 
all other localities in Australia. There are 10 rankings in the 
economic resources element from 1 000, which is the 
Australian mean score and above which there is no 
disadvantage, to less than 550. Less than 550 is a very low 
score only occurring in Aboriginal communities 

COMBINING THE ELEMENTS 

The three component elements of the Service Access Frame are 
combined to provide an access score for each population centre in 
Australia relative to a level of serv'ice provision The Service Access 
Score IS derived by using Principal Component Analysis (as 
described above) to combine the three element scores The access 
profile provides a simple exposition of the impact that each of the 
three elements have upon a population centre s access to services 
The combination of the three elements allows a more precise 
profile of access to be constructed. 

APPLICATION OF THE MODEL 

A trial analysis conducted for the Country Areas Program in 
Queensland in 1992 demonstrated the face validity of the model 
based on a service access centre population of 10 000 Further 
analysis of service access centres of 50 000 and 25 000 were 
conducted. However, due to the lack of a clear definition ol the 
services to be accessed and liniited information being provided on 
school community profiles, there were some minor anomalies m 
the access rankings which became apparent when tested against 
local knowledge These anomalies served to emphasise that care 
needs to be taken in selecting the service access centres to which 
accessibility is to he measured 



The model was first adopted by the Northern Territory 
Department of Education for the distribution of funding in the 
Country Areas Program within the Territory in 1993. This resulted 
in a significant redistribution of funding to the remotest areas. 

Straight line distance was used in the 1993 model due lo a lack of 
the information required to calculate the actual road distance into 
the distance element. The impact of the time/cost/distance unit in 
some areas in Arnhem Land and on the islands was therefore less 
than it should have been. However, even when straight line 
distance was used, the most remote areas of the Northern Territory 
received up to 24 percent more funding than under the national 
formula when applied lo mlra-Territory distributions. Informed 
comment from regional administrators and teachers suggest a 
greater satisfaction with the new model as it reflects the perceived 
access disadvantage of these school populations. 

In 1994 the GSAF was further refined by using data which had just 
become available from the ABS 1991 Census and by using actual 
(rather than straight-line) distances to service access centres and 
incorporates differential weightings for sealed and unsealed roads. 
Incorporated for the first time were the time and cost sub-elements 
which allow population centres without road access or on islands 
to be accurately scored on a comparative basis with centres that 
have road access by converting the cost of air fares into a distance 
equivalent as previously described above. 

A surv'ey of education staff who have detailed knowledge of the 
schools and regions throughout the Northern Territory' has been 
undertaken to test if the GSAF reflects to a statistically significant 
degree people’s perceptions of the remoteness or access 
disadvantage of schools in the Northern Territory. The 
questionnaire asked them to rmk schools in their region on the 
basis of their access to Darwin or Alice Springs, the two Territory 
centres with populations over 20 000 (see Map), taking into 
account actual distance, travel time and cost incurred. 

SURVEY RESULTS 

The objective of this survey was to test whether or not the GSAF 
remoteness component matched accurately people’s perceptions of 
the time, cost and disunce it took to get to a particular school and 
conversely for the particular school community to access the 
service access centre. 

Of the 60 questionnaires sent out to those people with the 
knowledge and experience to complete them, 49 questionnaires 
were returned. This was a response rate of 82%. 

SURVEY METHODOLOGY 
Step 1 

The first step taken in the analysis of the survey results was to 
determine the extent of the statistical correlation between the 
incoming questionnaires and the results generated by the 
GSAF. Because the data contained in the survey was of an 
ordinal nature, ie. ranked data, the Spearman’s Rho test statistic 
was used to test for correlation between the GSAF results and 
each individual questionniarc 

The Spearman’s Rho test was conducted at the 0 05 level of 
significance testing these hypotheses. 

Ho; There is no correlation between Xi and Yi 
Ha; Either (a) there is a tendency for larger values of X to lx 
paired with larger values of Y, or (b) there is a tendency (or the 
smaller values of X to be paired with the larger values of Y 

Step 2 

The second sicp of the analysis was to determim* the overall 
correlation between a group of questionnaires from a particular 
region w’lh the results generated by the GSAF 

In order to combine the rankings of individual questionnaire 
into one small ranking, principal component analysis was used. 
The specifications of this analysis were standardised unit 
variance and selecting only the first principal component. 
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After one combined ranking had been obtained Spearmans Rho 
was again used to test the correlation between the grouped 
questionnaires and the GSAF 

Th’s analysis was conducted for each of the six education 
regions within the Northern Territory 

Survey Results 

Individual surveys 

In all but 3 (of the 49) individual surx'eys one could reject the 
null hypothesis (Ho), that is, that there was no correlation 
between the GSAF and the survey restilts. 

Regiufial CriTuped surveys 

In all 6 regions one could reject the null hypothesis that there 
was no correlation between the grouped surveys and the GSAF 

This indicates that there is substantial agreement between the 
perceptions of remoteness of schools as surveyed, and the 
method for ranking schools for remoteness, used by the GSAF 

CONCLUSION 

One can therefore conclude that the GSAF reflects to a statistically 
significant degree people’s perceptions of the remoteness of a 
school in every region sur\'eyed. The GSAF is therefore a valid 
method to use when independently determining remoteness of 
schools within the Northern Territory. 

The Northern Territory Department of Education has expressed 
confidence in the GSAF The Department has adopted the model 
for allocating Country Areas Program funding and giving an access 
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dimension to the distribution of Special Education and 
Professional Development funding in 1994, It is now under 
consideration for the English as a Second Language program 

The Commonwealth (Federal) Department of Employment, 
Education and Training is currently considering the GSAF as one 
of the options for the national allocation of funds in the Country 
Areas Program 
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RURAL COMMUNITIES IN QUEENSLAND: FUTURE CHALLENGES 

Julie Ling — Australia 
ABSTRACT 

The paoer outlines the great diversity and common charaaenstici of rural communities in Queensland The contnbution of rural Queensland us 
highlighted and related to the broader canvass of the national and international agenda of issues As well the context of change underway in rural 
Queensland is discussed The paper reviews research findi 

nc^ from other lunsdictions ami identifies a number of changing links in rural comniunilies between towns and their surrounding dlsinCLs and 
relates these findings to t^urensland rural communities It also explores the vital mterclationship between public and pnvate sector activity in the 



rural Queensland context and reflect*; on the important d 
ynamits of leadership and pannership In conclusion the pajKT idcniiiics 
consider regarding their involvement in rural communities 

DEFINING RURAL QUEENSLAND 

There are various definitions of rural’ Most Queenslanders would 
say lhai provincial cities such as Toowoomba and Rockhampton 
are essentially rural, ihai certainly regional centres such as Roma. 
Longrcach and Emerald are; as are ser\nce towns like Goondiwindi 
and Charleville, and smaller towns like Cunnamulla or Blackall 
and very small towns like BirdsviUc, Jundah, Alpha and Thallon, 

The Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) defines rural areas in 
terms of density of population and relationship of low density 
collection distncts (CDs) to adjacent urban areas It excludes many 
rural towns from its definition of rural These are defined .is other 
urban” 

Commonwealth Departments have been classifying areas as 
niciropoliian, rural or remote based on population size Each State 
IS divided into niciropoliian, rural and remote zones Under this 
definition, most of the coastal regions of Queensland as far north 
as Cairns arc classified "rural" Areas west of the Great Divide and 
north of Cairns arc regarded as remote Brisbane, the Goltl and 
i)unshiiie Coasts are considered metropolitan 

The Queensland Government adopts a working deliniiion of rural 
QueeiiHand which encompasses all ABS Stalisiital Divisions (SDs"' 
outside Brisbane and parts o( Moreion It does not ilrau .i 
distinction between rural and rcmoie as does the e_cnn mo n wealth 
^ 'ernineni However, it i*^ broadly eonM‘'ieiii with ihe 



a number ol challenges ahead fur huih the public and pnvate sector to 

Commonwealth approach by excluding both the Brisbane and 
Moreion SDs which are classified as "mciropoluan’’. Unlike the 
ABS, Queensland and the Commonwealth do not exclude rural 
towns and provincial centres from the definition of rural, as they 
regard them as interdependent with their rural hinterlands 

In summary' this paper acknowledges a continuum of the concept 
rural’ and of the definition of rural community' which can vary in 
terms of size, from substantial provincial cities to very small 
townships The issue seems more one of determining the most 
appropriate definition for the particular context under 
consider at ion and clearlv this is best done in consultation with the 
relevant stakeholders 

CHARACTERISTICS OF RUR.AI. COMMUNITIES IN 
QUEENSLAND 

A common denominator of .ill rural tommunuics in Queensland is 
that the origins of their existence involved substantial, sometime.^ 
exclusive links with pniiiars' URUistiy in the surrounding region 
However, within this enter ion. ilieic is diversity, for the pnmarv 
industry may have lx*en wool growing or beef or dairy cattle, iron 
ore or coal mining, fishing or timber getting hroad-acie wheal 
farming, fruii or sugar growing, iniensivc horticulture or various 
mixes of dilfereni types of primar/ indusHy 
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Seulemem in rural Queensland is diaraacriscd by a siring ol 
provincial cities alom» the coast and a lar^c number of smaller 
inland centres olten associated with rail and road transport 
corndors. Queensland is the most decentralised State and has a 
higher proportion of small rural settlements. At the time of the 
1991 Census. 38% of the Queensland population was located in 
regions outside Brisbane and Moreton (.South East Queensland). By 
comparison 32% of the Australian population lies outside the 
metropoliun divisions. The current populations of regions outside 
South East Queensland according to the Australian Bureau of 
Statistics. 1991 Census - Selected Charactenstics; CAll persons) are 
listed at Appendix I 

Estimates of population change by the State Government 
Department of Housing and Local Government (1991) Recent 
Population and Housm}^ trends suggest population stability in the 
South West and population decline in the Central West and North 
West. An estimate of the share of the State’s population growth by 
region outlined at Appendix 2 for the 12 month penod ending 30 
June 1990 indicates significant growth in coastal regions. Most 
rural regions and settlements are experiencing varying degrees of 
growth, however some are static or showing slow decline. 

Patterns of growth wuhin Queen.siand rural regions also vary. 
According to Debra Wilson Consulting Services Pty Ltd (1992) 
Queensland Rural and Remote Settlements Study over half the LG As 
experiencing low growth are in western Queensland, whereas over 
half of those experiencing high growth are in coastal areas as 
described at Appendix 3 

Characteristics of rural populations can differ significantly from 
those of metropolitan populations and vary between rural regions 
in accordance with diffenng social and economic circumstances. 
According to the Australian Bureau of Statistics, 1991 Census, for 
example, there are a number of rural communities in which the 
employment rate is significantly below the state average, However 
there are others where the rate is more than double the average. 
Similarly, although there are some rural communities in which 
there is higher than average aged population, there are others with 
significantly younger populations. A further example is self 
employment, w'hich is more prevalent in some rural areas than in 
others including Brisbane as illustrated in Appendix 4. 

Researchers have sought to classify the differences that exist in 
rural areas to highlight the diverse nature of rural settlements and 
emphasize the issues of importance that policy makers in both the 
public and private sector should consider. Sorenson in 1992 
cluSSified H89 Australia non-metropolitan locations according to 
the population, age structure, incomes, employment and industry 
attnbutes. This classification has been set out at Appendix 5 and 
applied to the Queensland context 

Better understanding the diverse social, economic and 
environmental circumstances of rural communities will assist both 
the public and private sector to more accurately identify key 
attnbutes of rural communities which must be taken into account 
by public and pnvate sector agencies. 

CONTRIBUTION OF RURAL QUEENSLAND 

There is a growing body of rural research which gives some 
indication of trends and points to the factors which will either 
threaten or promote the viability of rural communities Before 
examining some of these recent findings however, it is useful to 
examine the context in which rural communities are placed 

Rural Queensland makes a valuable conmbution to the prosperity 
and identity of the state and the nation. Rural expons accounted 
for 34% of Queensland's overseas exports in 1992-93 and crude 
minerals accounted for a further 38 4% Rural industry as a whole 
therefore accounts for more than two thirds of our state’s overseas 
exports and rural Queensland generates over 14% of Australia’s 
exports 

Approximately 3P% of small businesses and 42% of self employetl 
persons are located in rural and remote areas. Small business is a 
major employer and generator of rural economic activity ^niall 



businesses are often interdependent with the major rural ba.sed 
indusmes 

As well as making a significant economic contribution, rural 
communities help to define the Queensland character and values 
in a changing world. Australia is one of the most urbanised nations 
in the world, yet rural Australia is still very prominent in the 
Australian psyche The bush’ and the outback* retain powerful 
connections with our history, literature, and the Dreamtime. Many 
people in the metropolitan and larger urban centres maintain links 
with rural areas by family ties that span present and past 
generations. 

NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CONTEXT 

The global economy within which rural communities in Australia 
and Queensland should feel economically secure and be able to 
predict trends has changed dramatically over recent years. Global 
economic change has special and significant importance to rural 
Queensland and the state as a whole because iLs industnal base 
relies heavily on foreign markets and demand. 

Major factors affecting the performance of our rural sector include 
the decline in traditional export markets, the emergence of new 
competitors in those markets, the trend towards global trade 
liberalisation and the shift in economic power to the Asia/Pacific 
region. In addition the overall structural change to our terms of 
trade away from commodities and to some extent minerals, and 
towards manufacturing and tertiary industries, including services 
and tourism, is also having a significant impact. 

International markets are also undergoing a period of significant 
change. Traditional export markets for our commodities have 
declined under the influence of recession, excess supply, new 
market competitors, corrupted trading practices and bi-lateral 
trading agreements. Queensland’s merchandise exports to major 
Asian markets have grown dramatically in recent years. In 1989-90 
the total merchandise exports to Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, Malaysia, Indonesia, China and Singapore were worth 
$5,527 billion. The figure for 1992-93 was $6,850. billion. This 
represents a rise of 24% or $1,323 billion in 4 years despite the 
domestic and international recession and highlights the 
fundamental shift in the destination of Queensland exports The 
proportion of total overseas exports to the Asia/Pacific region 
accounted for over 60% in 1991-92 compared to 25% in 1961-62. 

CHANGES IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 

Rural communities across Queensland have been faced with an 
unprecedented set of negative circumstances over the past few 
years. Even though their economic contribution has remained 
high, the combined impact of severe drought, deep recession and 
significant decline in commodity prices has had a detrimental 
effect on the rural and state economies, There have also been other 
significant contributing factors at play over the past few decades 
which have affected the viability of rural communities, to the 
detriment of some areas, and the benefit of others. These factors 
have more to do with general societal and structural changes than 
the level of economic robustness of the surrounding agncultural 
areas and include. 

• Over past decades, the impact of technology right across the 
rural sector in the mining, agricultural and livestock sectors has 
reduced the demand for labour and precipitated the decline of 
certain towns and settlements as local employment 
opportunities contract. 

• Technological innovation in telecommunications has 
revol' lionised access to information and services for farms, 
business and households resulting in a significant decline in the 
duplication and reproduction of such services at many 
geographic locations. 

^ • Significant changes have occurred in the geographic patterns of 
consumer spending in rural Queensland 

• There are increased demands lor specialist services by people 
livipit 111 rural communities 
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♦ Beuer roads, faster transport, therefore there \s increased 
mobility of the niral population 

♦ There has been a growth of larger regional centres 

♦ Some rural communities have been beneficiaries of internal 
rural migration at the expense of other, generally smaller 
centres. 

RESEARCH FINDINGS ON THE LINKS IN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 

A study of rural towns in New South Wales by researchers from 
the Rural Development Centre at the University of New' England at 
Armidale, explored the relationships between agriculture and the 
local economies of rural areas in New South Wales. The study 
examined 109 rural regions in NSW based on Local Government 
Areas Variables used m the analysis were. 

changes in urban (le, rural town) population 

changes in the real value of agricultural production 

changes in the real value of retail turnover 

changes in the number of people employed 

As one might expect given the diversity of rural communities in 
any one state, there was no one pattern of linkages evident 
between the variables mentioned but there were discernible 
patterns The study, entitled “Uncoupling: Relationships between 
agriculture and the local economies of rural areas of New South 
Wales" indicated that in rural New South Wales, the traditional 
correlation between the viability of country towns and the value of 
the agricultural production from surrounding areas was not 
apparent in a significant number of instances. 

In six of the regions studied, urban (country town) population 
growth rates of 10% or more were recorded even though there was 
a 20% fall in the value of agricultural production in the 
surrounding areas. However five of these six regions were coastal 
or Hunter Valley regions where rural settlement growth is likely to 
be associated with metropolitan to rural migration for lifestyle 
reasons, tourism or coal mining. Queensland rural communities in 
near coastal locations could expect a similar diversification of and 
catalyst to their economies, particularly from tourism and lifestyle 
relocation, and consequently a greater uncoupling of agriculture 
and local prosperity 

Larger regional centres in country NSW also tended to manage 
reasonably well despite agricultural production declines in the 
surrounding regions For example, Dubbo and Wagga are in areas 
where the value of agricultural production fell 9.6% and 16.1% 
respectively over the five year period, yet both towms experienced 
urban population growth and retail sales growth and less than a 
1% increase m unemployment. 

It would seem then that the large regional centres seem to be 
sufficiently established and economically diversified to weather the 
vicissitudes of agricultural decline w'ell. The study did not directly 
enquire of the fate of me smaller rural communities in the vicinity 
of the larger centres however. 1 do not think it would be drawing 
too long a bow to presume that with the retail power of nearby 
large towns being exerted in addition to depressed agricultural 
surroundings, the viability of the smaller communities would be 
negatively affected 

Another finding in the NSW re[)ori was that in nine of the regions 
studied, even very good agricultural economic performance did 
not stem the loss of population from the regions' country towns 
Areas such as Morec Plains experienced an 1 11.3% increase in 
agricultural production but lost 1 3%) of its population Retail 
turnover in the main tow'n of the region, Morec, rose 28 5‘X 
however The ad)accnt Local Government Area. 'Yallaroi, increased 
US agricultural production by 103 9‘X>, lost 0.4% of its population, 
and a massive 24.5% of its retail turnover. Eight of the nine 
regions which lost population despite strong grow'th in agricultural 
production perssessed fewer than 10,000 in population 

study did idemily twelve regions where agricultural 
j l^odtuiion and country town growth were strongly linked - mx of 



these had experienced strong population growth with a rise m 
agricultural production, while the other six had declining 
population grow'th in line with declining agricultural production 
However, the data does warrant a fuller investigation for its 
significance to be fully revealed. For instance, Corewa showed the 
greatest positive correlation with a 30.9% increase in the value of 
agricultural production and a 27.6% increase m population. 
However, these figures must undoubtedly be influenced by the 
massive investment of tht trans-national Bunge Corporation which 
has established the biggest single ptggery in the world at Corowa, 
and the associated research and development facilities, fecdmill, 
abattoir and smallgoods factory, More research into the types or 
combinations of industry best able to retain or attract population 
in rural communities, and other factors associated with population 
maintenance would be useful for decision makers, both private 
and in government. 

FUTURE CFIALLENGES 

The diversity and contribution of rural Queensland has been 
identified. It has also been noted that societal and labour market 
changes - better roads, vehicles, shopping, entertainment and 
service patterns and decreased farm employment, have made 
inroads on the viability of some rural communities The NSW 
study indicates that while many of the small rural communities are 
still very' dependent on the prosperity of the surrounding district, a 
significant number are not faring well despite their regions 
prosperity. 

It seems that the future viability of small rural communities will be 
linked to their ability to maintain, enhance and develop key 
services and opponunities that they are able to offer people in their 
locality - services which are not only economic or functional in 
nature, but also a range of social and cultural benefits which foster 
a sense of community and a positive attitude to its continuation. 

Essential elements to consider in this process are the role of 
government and rural communities as well as the dynamics of 
leadership and partnership. 

GOVERNMENT 

Government activity at all levels impacts on rural communities 
This paper examines activities and influences at the State level In 
1991 the Rural Communities Policy Unit (subsequently renamed 
the Office of Rural Communities in 1992) was established as the 
lead agency to inform the Queensland Government on all policy 
and program matters affecting rural communitic,s. It was tasked 
with assisting Government to generate fair access for rural 
communities to social and economic opportunities and identify 
opportunities to improve delivery of serv'iees to rural communities 

Key strategics utilised by the Office to improve outcomes in rural 
communities include highlighting the importance of rural 
communities to all levels of government, ensuring a whole of 
Government approach is applied to strategic policy co-ordination 
and planning, liaising with relevant public and private sector 
stakeholders, identifying collaborative and flexible ser\’ice delivery 
mechanisms appropriate to rural communities, promioing 
consultative and partiicpative practices and supporting rural 
community efforts to build on the strengths already established 
Specific initiatives included 

♦ establishing the Rural Communities Startegic Co-ordination 
Interdepartmental Commitee in 1993 whereby the Deputy 
Premier as Minister for Rural Communities meets w'lth heads of 
all state Government departments to identify improvements in 
the Government management of rural community issues, 

♦ pariiupating in interdcparimental and intergovernmental 
working groups at the federal, state and regional level which are 
considering policy and program changes winch affect rural 
communities tc^ ensure the social and economic impacts are 
assessed from a whole of Government and rural community 
perp.vpeciive; and 
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• advising on mauers alfcamg rural communities discussed in 
deparimenial Cabinet submissions and departmental program 
and infommation strategic plans 

The Office also actively promotes activities within Government 
which result tn the development of innovative and cost effective 
service and information delivery strategies to rural communities. 
Particular examples include: 

• the establishment and future extension of the Government 
Agent Pilot Project providing shop front outlets in country 
towns, from where serv'ices from all government departments 
can be accessed; 

• increased support for local planning and economic 
development in rural communities; 

• sponsoring an evaluation of the social impact of drought m 
rural communities to better inform Government of support 
measures required; and 

• encouraging regional managers forums to examine ways to pool 
and better target seuices and thereby stretch resources to more 
equitably address rural community issues at the local level. 

Increasingly departments are consulting rural communtities and 
including rural and remote strategies in their program activity. 
Some outcomes have been: 

• the establishment, by the Department of Family Services and 
Aboriginal and Islander Affairs, of Drought Support Workers in 
seven drought stricken regions, to provide material and 
information support to farming families; 

• increased suppon for multi-purpose community facilities in a 
number of rural communities; 

• increased number of mobile specialist health services available 
to rural communities; 

• improved Legal Aid services in rural areas; 

• improved access to information about services available; and 

• Regional Arts Development Fund to sponsor arts program in 
rural and regional Queensland 

The State Government has also acted to improve the process by 
which decisions on service withdrawal and reduction from rural 
communities are formally considered. This is done through the 
application of the Guidelines on Government Service Withdrawal 
or Reduction which were endorsed by Cabinet in 1992 which arc 
administered by the Office of Rural Communities. The Guidelines 
apply to all departments except where there is an established 
staffing formula in place, such as in the Education Department, or 
to Government owned enterprises such as Queensland Rail. 

The Guidelines require departments contemplating an alteration 
involving the reduction or withdrawal of a service in rural 
Queensland to assess the demand for the service through 
consultation, and develop a proposal which will ensure that the 
service, if altered, will remain accessible to rural people albeit in 
another mode. Local social and economic circumstances are also 
examined to gam a complete picture of the impact the proposed 
change could have. This process has assisted Government better 
evaluate service delivery decisions affecting rural communities 

The Queensland Government has supported a number of policy 
initiatives in an effon to assist people in rural communities better 
manage issues directing change. Programs such as Landcare to 
improve natural resource management, and Future Search 
workshops to stimulate comunity business initiatives have aimed 
to enhance the capacity of rural communities to respond to the 
challenges in their environment and have succeeded m developing 
appropriate strategies to effectively address emerging issues 
Integral to the success of these programs is the link between high 
quality community leadership and successful local development 
and the need for Government to promote an integrated approach 
to issues affecting rural communities 

State Public Sector Program Management reforms are also resulting 
in increased accountability of decision makers for the relevance of 
programs in progressing agreed policy directions These* ictornis 



aim to improve community confidence about government 
processes and to encourage transparency m decision making As 
well regionalisation of the public sector has aimed to improve 
regional services and stimulate local economies. The regional 
delivery of government services is considered critical for achieving 
efficiencies and coherence at the local level. 

An important Government initiative has been the establishment of 
the Information Policy Board. This aims to ensure that all 
government activity takes appropriate account of opportunities for 
extending services through improved technology options. Drawing 
together State Government information, strategic plans will 
improve access to services and information regarding social and 
economic opportunities for all Queenslanders. This has particular 
relevance for people living in rural and remote locations. It will 
enable Government to identify further improvements to the 
implementation of cost effective social justice strategies to increase 
the number and range of social and economic opportunities 
available 

The State Economic Development Policy outlines a policy of 
market enhancement. The policy recognises, above all else, that the 
private sector is the engine for sustainable economic growth and 
the role of Government is to provide a competitive, stable 
environment in which the business sector can operate efficiently 
with minimal Government interference. 

Under this policy approach. Queensland aims to remain a low tax 
State. The Government has targeted improvements to public sector 
activity through extensive overhaul of public service delivery of 
non-commercial services, commercialisation of public service 
business units and progressive corporatisation of Government 
owned enterprises. A key component in this reform process has 
been the encouragement of consistency in policy making and 
implementation through mechanisms such as the formation of the 
Office of Cabinet and the creation of a Cabinet Standing 
Committee on Planning and Infrastructure Co-ordination. 

Efforts have also been made to improve education and training 
systems. In particular the TAFE system is being enhanced through 
new structures and better links with industry. The latter is 
associated with enhancing employment opportunities. Of 
particular importance in rural communities is the encouragement 
of self employment incentives. 

Trade and Investment promotion activities have been directed 
towards the strongly growing Asia Pacific region. Whilst rejecting a 
general strategy of direct Government intervention. Government 
has assisted in exceptional circumstances to assist sectors or 
projects where there are clear economic benefits to Queensland. 
The Government has provided major support to drought affected 
regions of Queensland and facilitated the establishment of a 
number of development projects, many of which are iri rural 
Queensland. 

The Government facilitates the development of all regions rather 
than targeting particular regions. The Government has also 
provided industry with technical support programs and 
encouraged regional bodies to identify and develop potential 
industry opportunities through the Regional Economic 
Development Program. Strategies have targeted encouraging 
activities which can assist communities diversify their industry 
base and achieve value adding. 

RURAL COMMUNITIES 

The maintenance of Government services is important in the 
survival of rural communities. However, it is wrong to presume 
that the maintenance of such services will, per se. ensure any areas 
viability A<; we have seen, there arc many other reasons why small 
rural communities are threatened To give such areas their best 
chance of survival, the communities in those areas need to 
understand the changing influences, analyse the needs of the 
community — both economic and social -- and the services and 
opportunities that must be fostered if the requirements of the local 
community are to be better sers'ed locally 
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For such a process lo be effective, wide representation from all 
sectors of the community is necessary- local government, farming 
organisations, service clubs and groups or individuals interested in 
cultural or recreational pursuits should participate, So top should 
those with an interest in social welfare, health issues, improved 
educational access and experience for all in the community and 
those interested in increasing local commerce and seeking 
expanded and diversified business opportunities 

The organisation of such a community "think tank" is a major usk 
Many communities who have gone through such a process have 
utilised the Future Search Workshops organised through the State 
Government D‘-partment of Business, Industry and Regional 
Development, where skilled and experienced facilitators are able to 
assist the community through the process of self discovery. 

Since people have a variety of needs — economic, social, cultural, 
education, health and recreational, outcomes from Future Search 
processes should cover all these aspects In days of high mobility, 
the fewer needs satisfied by a community, the greater the risk of 
out migration. Following arc some examples of measures that a 
rural community might adopt: 

• Significant emphasis placed on exploring the possibilities of 
economic diversification The pi'esence of value-adding 
secondary industry, craft or cottage industries, tourism 
development, or new' export-oriented high value "crops such 
as native flowers can improve the prospects of surs'ival for rural 
communities greatly. 

• The elderly in the community can be encouraged to stay instead 
of retiring to the coast by community efforts to improve health 
support services. 

• The establishment of Adult and Vocational Education courses, 
or an Arts Council Branch or accessing money through the 
Regional Arts Development Fund could serve to provide 
creative and recreational opportunities w'hich enhance the 
quality of life of those who reside in the district, without 
travelling from the district. 

• Promotions such as Main Street are designed to assist the 
promotion of local shopping centres in smaller country towms. 
Retailers combine to provide and publicise a range of shopping 
specials and ser\'ices to local customers to win back the local 
market share that has been lost to larger centres. 

The opportunities which present themselves to rural communities 
during a Future Search process will vary widely because of 
enormous differences betw'cen our local and regional communities, 
and their potential for development according to their various 
economic and social strengths and access to appropriate 
infrastructure and markets Whatever the measure of success 
achievable, the process has the potential to bring together all 
groups within a community in a positive and constructive 
atmosphere, and empower the community to initiate change of its 
choice rather than simply bow to the general forces of change that 
are too frequently fashioning decline 



LEADERSHIP 



A community's process of self discovery is one thing, but it falls far 
short of self realisation Future Search Workshops and similar 
processes won't eflcci appropriate changes in themselves The 
w'orkshops are faciliiory measures, which can provide a catalyst in 
the evolution of the community There is no guarantee of change 
however A divided, or complacent community will he unlikely to 
derive much benefit from such an exercise, while a community 
characterised by receptivity to new ideas, participation and co- 
operation, can gam much from the process Recent studies in 
Europe and North America have found that the presence of 
someone or some group with leadership ability is of great 
importance in regional economic development In Queensland, 
there is certainly much aiu’cdc>tal evidence that high quality 
community leadership has a sumiticani causal link with local 
development 



A current study by Dr It'uv ^>orenst^ii ol the Liiuversity of Ne*w 
O „dand IS e.xaniimng why some rural coinniuniiies in Queensland, 



such as Longreach, Blackall and Barcaldine have experienced 
moderate but definite prosperity over a five year period, while 
others of similar size arc fanng poorly. Rural communities in the 
study have been chosen so that there is comparability of function, 
environment, location, economy, resources and even climate. A 
principal aim of the research is to gauge the relative importance of 
community leadership itself to the economy and social well-being 
of the area. Also being explored are ihe qualities of leadership 
important to the development of rural communities, and the 
source of that leadership. 



PARTNERSHIP 

In the field of service delivery, there are both old and new 
examples of the State Government working in partnership with 
local organisations for the benefit of rural < ommunities. In the field 
of education, the Priority Country Area Program (PCAP) which is 
administered by the Education Department, has for fifteen years 
provided (unds to specifically overcome the educational 
disadvantage of rural children A principal strength of the PCAP 
program has been that Local and Regional Area Committees 
comprising rural parents and educators have had a major 
prioritising and decision making role with regard to how funds 
were spent. The purchase of buses to transport school children to 
sporting events and excursions, and the establishment of a highly 
successful music program have been but tw'o of many measures 
which have enriched rural children's educational experience 
through this partnership 

The Drought Support Workers who were appointed in 1993 are 
funded by the State Government, but they were all interviewed 
and appointed by local rural groups, and work out of premises 
provided by these groups 

The Regional Arts Development Fund is another example of a 
successful partnership between the State Government and Local 
Government Authorities in providing funds for local arts 
initiatives. 

In terms of planning for the future of country towms in a broader 
sense, partnership between Government and rural communities 
has a crucial role to play Successful partnerships are those in 
which each partner is clear about the other's role and direction 
Partners should consult with each other on matters of concern, 
and keep the communication channels open. Good partnerships 
allow for innovative practices to be judiciously combined with 
established success In a partnership there should be occasions 
when descpi’ed praise is given, and constructive criticism, when 
warranted 

The current challenges being faced by many rural communities 
will be best managed by the concerted action of all with a vital 
interest in the outcome— rural communities themselves, local 
government, indusiiy organisations, and state and federal 
government With access to increased knowledge, co-operation, 
and leadership rural communities can be best positioned to 
respond positively to the challenges ahead and emerge, different, 
diversified, but stronger 

As 1 see It, the future challenge for both the public and private 
sector IS to create a process in which relevant stakeholders can 
appropriately pariicipaie in the decision making process Policv 
formulation needs to accurately and coherently consider the 
impact of future decisions on rural Queensland, take into account- 
ihe integrated context of rural existence and reflect a sophisticated 
approach to rural change Importantly, the approach agreed will 
need to provide a realistic set ol expectations and be viable within 
resource constraints 
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Populations of (Queensland Regions outside Brisbane 


Source: Australian Bureau of Statistics 1991 Census - Selected iTharactenstics 

(All persons) 


Statistical Division 


Total 


% of State 


Darling Downs 


185497 


6.2 


South West 


27934 


0.9 


Wide Bay/Bumett 


195280 


6.6 


Fitzroy 


167641 


5.6 


Central West 


13771 


0.5 


Mackay 


113782 


3.8 


Northern 


183353 


6.2 


Far North 


201922 


6.8 


North West 


39056 


1 3 
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(Queensland Regions: Estimates of Population Change 

State Government Department of Housing and Local 
Government (1991) Recent Population and Housing Trends 


Statistical Division 


Share of Growth(%) 


Brisbane 




38 7 


Moreton 




32.9 


Darling Downs 




3.8 


South West 




0.0 


Wide Bay/Bumett 




8.4 


Fiizroy 




3 2 


(Central WY'si 




-0 1 


Mackay 




26 


Nonhem 




3 0 


Far North 




6 9 


North West 
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Queensland Regions: Patterns of Growth 

Source: Debra Wilson Consulting Services Ptv Ud (1992) Queensland Rural and 

Remote Settlements Study 



Growth Category 




Coasul 


Hinterland 


Western 


Total 


Low Growth 


LGA 




11 


14 


25 




% 


0.0 


16.4 


53,9 


19.4 


Moderate Growth 


LGA 


23 


40 


9 


72 




% 


63.9 


59.7 


34.6 


55,8 


Growth 


LGA 


13 


16 


3 


32 




% 


36.1 


23.9 


11.5 


24.8 


Total 


LGA 


36 


67 


26 


129 




% 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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(Queensland Regions: Characteristics of Population 

Source: Australian Bureau of Stoistics, 1991 Census - Status of Worker ( 

Employed Persons) 



Growth Category 




Coastal 


[ linterland 


Western 


Total 


Low Growth 


LGA 


- 


11 


14 


25 




% 


00 


16,4 


53.9 


19.4 


Moderate Growth 


LGA 


23 


40 


9 


72 




% 


63.9 


59 7 


34.6 


55.8 


High Growth 


LGA 


13 


16 


3 


32 




% 


36.1 


23.9 


11.5 


24.8 


Total 


LGA 


36 


67 


26 


129 




% 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 



APPENDIX 5 

Sorenson’s Classification Applied to (Queensland Rural 
Communities 

a) Service Centres 

(1) Service centres and their satellites; 

(2) Low level services and low incomes. 

These are the dominant form of settlement and. because of their service 
role, are particularly sensitive to changes in government and pnvate sector 
services. Queensland examples include Barcaldine. Miles. Quilpie, Bocnan, 
Childers. Esk. Maleny. Ingham. Texas and Yeppoon. 

b) Dominant Spcaal Funaion 

(3) Local government employment; 

(4) Railway and transptm towns. 

(5) Materials processing; and, 

(6) Pnmary production and processing. 

Communities of this type have a narrow employment base and are 
vulnerable to changes in the dominant sector upon which they rely. In 
Queensland these communities include Aramac, Boulia. Burketown, 
Croyden. Duannga. Georgetown. Kilkiven, Fhargommdah. Alpha, Ayr, 
Giru. Gladstone. Helidon. Killamey. Mossman, Sanaa and Yandina. 

c) Farming Communities 

(7) Small farming and fishing communities. 

(8) Low level farming and sersnccs, and. 

(9) Farming communities - older age structure. 

*10) Low level services, young unqualified workers; 

Factors affecting agricultural production have a di , proportionate impact on 
these communitic.s, which include centres such as Tambo. Wandoan. 
Augathclla. Goomen. Imbil. Prosten and Yelarbon. 
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(i) Miscellaneous Service 

(11) High income professional services: 

(12) Upwardly mobile working class; and . 

(13) Public administration and defence 

These centres deliver specialist order services and a significant proportion 
of their populations are highly skilled. Queensland examples include 
Clermont and Emerald. 

e) Resorts and Retirement 

(14) High status resorts, 

(15) Ski resorts; 

(16) Resorts and Retirement functions. 

(17) Retirement and some resort functions; and. 

(18) Low income retirement. 

These types of settlement generally have high population giowih rates 
There are often large numbers of high income vLSitors and services workers 
The rapid growl h of centres dominated by retirees has implications for 
government capacity to provide services for ihcir ageing populations. 
Seitlemenis in this cluster include Airlie Beach. Kooralbyn, Port Douglas. 
Budenm, Mooloolah. Tewantm/Noosa. Bumim Heads. Mission Beach. 
Caloundra. Lucinda and Tin Can Bay 



f) Mining 

(19) Mining A • multi-function, 

(20) Mining B • heavy mining dominance, and. 

(21) Low level mining. 

Towns in this category are ver>' common in the Fitaroy. Mackay and North 
West SDs. Some of these are also regional service towns, as well mining 
centres. Those with a heavy minmg focus consequently have a narrow' 
economic base and are vulnerable to changes in mining activity. Examples 
include, Collirtsville, Mount Isa. Blackwater, Dysan. Moranbah, Moura and 
Wei pa. 

g) Ahorigmal and Torres Strait Islanders 

(22) Abonginal. strong professional and service; 

(23) Abonginal. local government employment; 

(24) Abonginal, i>ute and Federal Government; 

(25) Abonginal. part-time work; and, 

(26) Young, working class and high unemployment. 

These are centres of Abonginal and Torres Strait Islander enterpnsc and 
culture. Slate and local government employment dominates in these 
communities which include Aurukun. Cherbourg. Doomadgee, 
Kowanyama, Lockhart River. Woorabinda. and Thursday Island. 



TOWARD A QUALITY-OF-LIFE PARADIGM FOR SUSTAINABLE COMMUNITIES 

Drew Hyman — United States of Amenca 

ABSTRACT 

This paper suggests that the mental images that guide human creativity and action, our paradigms for rural development, are inadequate for 
developing communities that can coexist wiih metropolitan areas in a high-tech, indusinalized world, and u presents a contemporary alternative. For 
several generations the agranan and indusinal paradigms were accepted as appropnaie for guiding social change and development. Since the mid 
1960's. however, this duality has been challenged, indicating eiihr:r that Kuhn s concept of paradigm is inapplicable to social science or we have been 
thrown into another iteration of paradigm development. Contemporary society faces both "paradigm gndlock." and "paradigm obsolescence." The 
paper explores the premise that our paradigms for rural development and change and presents an alternative to paradigm gndlock. 



The mental images that guide human creativity and action are the 
most fundamental aspects of development and change. Without an 
image, an idea or a pattern toward which to build, no purposive 
change can occur. This is true for science, engineering, education, 
agriculture, the arts and other areas of human endeavour. It is 
important to recognize that all development concerns — theories, 
poiiacs. plans, strategies, and actions — express ideas and values 
about what development is and should be “These contrasting sets 
of beliefs and moral attitudes lie at the heart of the different 
ideological thought-worlds and their visions of the developed 
society; indeed, for many people the developed' society is \nrtually 
interchangeable with the good* society* (Goldsworthy, 1988). This 
means that the paradigms or models people bring to development 
issues place severe constraints around what they are willing to 
consider or even to perceive as possible 

Thomas Kuhn (1970) points out that “paradigm" has both general 
and specific applications. 

On the one hand, it stands for the entire constellation of beliefs, 
values, techniques, and so on shred by the members of a given 
community. On the other, it denotes one sort of element in that 
constellation, the concrete puzzle- solutions which, employed as 
models or examples, can replace explicit rules as a basis for the 
solution of the remaining puzzles of normal science (Kuhn 1970 
p 175) 

Paradigms are perspectives “that for a time provide model 
problems and solutions to a community of practitioners (Kuhn 
1970, p viii) They are applied without question by community 
members They “look like laws of nature, but their function for 
group members is not often that alone they function in pan as 
law's but also in part as definitions of some of they symbols they 
deploy" (Kuhn 1970, p. 183) They are the w’orldview. 
weliaiischainung, combined with its meaning and value, and 
principles of action, with which people interact with the world 




Vision and values are thus inextricably intertwined as the 
fundamental bases for policy and action (Hyman and Miller: 1985; 
Hyman. Wadsworth and Alexander). The agrarian and industrial 
paradigms provide the worldview that guides most contemporary 
development policies. And. w'hile the dictionary definition of “to 
develop* means to cause to become gradually fuller, larger, better, 
the intrinsic meaning of "development'' differs according to one's 
worldview. Those following the agrarian model w'ill seek “to 
develop" their household to better cope with the vicissitudes of 
nature and to provide a comfortable existence for their extended 
family Those following the growth/modemization model will seek 
"to develop" their capital and increase resource utilization to 
produce more commodities or ser\*iccs for the marketplace. The 
differences in desires, goals, policies and actions are profound- one 
seeks family survival and the other seeks growth of capital 

The theme of this paper is that these paradigms are inadequate for 
guiding research and our worldview’s for action are inadequate for 
guiding rural community change in our high-tech, global 
community, and it presents a contemporary alternative Our 
reasoning begins with the premise that '‘rural development" is an 
internally inconsistent concept that embodies conflicting 
paradigms The word 'rur.il" generally brings to mind agrarian- 
paradigm images of rustu.. pastoral, agriculture-based settings for 
the production of food and fibre "Development" denotes the 
patterns of grow'th . concentration, urbanization . and 
industrinlizaiion of the groNThlmoderntzation paradigm The 
result Ls both ' paradigm gridlock. ’ and “paradigm obsolescence “ A 
gootl pan of the problem arises from the growtli/modermzation 
paradigm itself 

CONTEMPORARY ROOTS FOR A NEW PARADIGM 

The first part of the iw'enlieth centur\' was dominated by the belief 
that industrialism, urbanism and growth were the future of 
nunkiiul Progress was viewed as a linear toiUinuum from agranan 
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iv^ uuiustnal socielv (Chari 1) Mid-tweniieth ceniur>’ eLononiisis 
opcraiionahze tins paradij»m as hcmi» manifest m “economic 
j?.rowth.’ sociologists as ■motiernization."! The second part the 
centurv' is characterized by realisation, especially in the developing 
areas, that the Agrarian Industrial resulting economic recipes did 
not lead to growth and modernization Chart I in many situations 
and eventually led to disillusionment with growth theories and a 
return to empirical obscA'ation and irial-and-crror approaches that 
trv' to take into consideration a variety of locality specific factors 
Many cultures may not want to emulate the West and wish to 
pursue a directions more compatible with a different worldview 
Similar results occur when we tr>' to apply it to rural development 
in industrialized nations 

Recent attempts to bring together the literature on development 
from several fields — sociology, economics and political science — 
tend to come to similar conclusions (Weitz:1986; Harrison; 1988, 
Hunt- 1989; Jaffee. 1990; So. 1990) Jaffee’ review of the 2. 
Development’ and "social change” are frequently used almost 
interchangeably, but they connote different concepts. Kornbluni 
(1988, p 5ri6) considers social change to involve “variations over 
time in the ecological ordering of populations and communities, in 
patterns of roles and social interactions, in the structure and 
functioning of institutions, and in the cultures of societies.” The 
social change literature is permeated by the assumption that 
economic, political and social change are part of a broader pattern 
of change — modernization — what vanes along a traditional- 
modern continuum This perspeciive is rooted in the works ol 
Durkheim, Toenmes, Max Vv'eber, and Marx “Development’, on 
the other hand, usually refers to some measurable form of 
“progress” along the modernization continuum, commonly 
measured by grofflh in gross national product (GNP). Jaffee states 
that this perspective assumes that growth in GNP would bring 
improvement in all spheres of life. Thus “development" assumes 
that “the economy would be richer, jobs would be created, people 
would have more money, the quality of life would improve, 
poverty w'ould disappear, industry would expand, and life as we 
know It in the advanced industrial economies would be 
reproduced in the less-developed nations." (Jaffee: 1990, p. 8) main 
strains of development theory (traditional/modem continuum) and 
grow'th (GNP) theory concludes wMth the following statement: 

Today, neither the structural modernization thesis nor the 
GNP/states-of-growth model claims many adherents. ... In place 
of these theoretical models one finds a preference for particular 
socio-economic arrangements and policies as the central societal- 
level dimensions responsible for development." (Jaffee 1990. 1 12). 

The search for new models to deal with what are seen as the 
problematic aspects of the growth/modernization model has most 
recently been encapsulated in the idea of sustainability. 
Sustainability has three dimensions: when, where, and what; time, 
space and substance. First, sustainability refers to prolonging 
natural and social processes over an extended period of time. It is 
thus future oriented. Second, it is concerned with broad 
geographic areas; spatially sustainability extends generally beyond 
a single person, farm, plantation, or corporation It is community, 
region, nation or global in scope. Third, sustainability is concerned 
with the interrelation of both natural and social processes. It is 
thus integrative and interdisciplinarv' in regard to the substance or 
content of w'bat is being sustained 

A whole systems perspective is essential to understanding 
sustainability Imlividual units — whether they be individuals, 
families, groups, farms, corporations or communities — are view'ed 
in their broader sense as units in a larger whole. The University of 
California, Sustainable Agriculture Research and Education 
Program puts it this way 

Sustainability tests on the principle that we must meet the needs o( 
the present without eompromising the ability ol future generations 
to meet their own needs. Therefore, stewardship o) both natural 
and human resources is ol prime importance Stewardship ol 
human resources includes consideration of social responsibilities 
•^ueh as working and living conditions of labourers, the needs of 
rural communities, and consumer health and safety both in the 
present and the future (l-niversity of California 199] . p 1) 



The report of the World Commission on Environment and 
Development (1987), known as the Bruntdland Report, defines 
sustainable development as “development that meets the needs of 
the present without compromising the ability of future generations 
10 meet their own needs." It notes some of the implications that 
follow from sustainable development are: changing the quality of 
economic growth; meeting human needs for jobs, food, energy, 
water, and sanitation; a sustainable level of population, conserving 
and enhancing the resource base; reorienting technology and 
managing nsk; merging environmental and economic concerns in 
societal decision making. (Rodda: 1991, p. 44) 

These emerging perspectives appear analogous to Kuhn's (1970) 
pre-paradigm stage, “where schools’ compete with one another to 
have their view of a discipline, and their interpretations of data, 
accepted by others." Thus, it is appropriate for us to begin to 
articulate a paradigm that focuses on sustainability and the quality 
of life emerges. 

ROOTS OF A NEW PARADIGM: IN SOCIETV' 

The agrarian and industrial paradigms are sociologically rooted in 
the positivistic organicLsm of Toenmes and Durkheim. Toenmes 
viewed society as being based in interdependence. He articulated 
two forms of society, gemeinschaft and gese/Zschaft. Gemeinschaft, 
rooted in superstition and mutual fear of the irrational, “being 
based upon consensus of wills — rests on harmony and is 
developed and ennobled by folkways, mores, and religion 
(Euioni- 1964), People are tied to each other and to the land by the 
natural drive to survive. Gesehschaft is social order which, being 
based upon a union of rational wills, rests on convention and 
agreement, is safeguarded by political legislation, and finds its 
ideological justification in public opinion. Gese/lschaft is based on 
specialisation and division-of-labour which isolates families from 
others. Peace and commerce are maintained through conventions 
and the underlying mutual fear. Government protects this 
civilisation through legislation and politics (Toenmes: 1957; 
Eizioni: 1964, p. 64-65). 

Both of these \risions see society as imperatively coordinated. There 
is some overall direction and control. Society is an identifiable, 
tangible entity, a collectivity that has interests, goals, values and 
decision making in and of itself. Today global society is not 
imperatively coordinated. Highly industrialized nations that 
participate in multinational trade and cultural interactions are 
comparable systems. Control appears to be fragmented among 
nations, multinational corporations and a variety of regional and 
sub-national groups and organizations 

A contemporary perspective views direction and control of the 
community as an interactional field of people, organizations and 
institutions, not as a single collective with a "head." From this 
perspective, the overall system is neither centrally controlled nor 
random and chaotic. An interactional system is characterized by a 
variety of systemic interconnections among relatively independent 
units. Warren (1978) notes that the actions of the parts are 
negotiated among the pans rather than being directed by a central 
controlling unit. The shared values and norms flow from a 
common macro-culture which guides decision making and action 
in many communities. The community does not act, its parts do; 
and the parts understand the rules of interaction. (Warren, 1978, 
p 410.) 

The emerging perspective sees society not as one ordered on 
coerced behaviour based on fear of a war of all against all, rather, 
the social contract is based on altruistic accommodation and 
mutual pursuit of the good life The world community, and local 
communities for that matter, can be seen as a series of 
Mniultaneous games where the interactions of some have greater or 
lesser effects on the others (Polyani 1951; Hyman and 
Miller 1985) The parts retain considerable separate identity and 
individual autonomy in interactional interdc|x*ndence with others. 
‘Communities appear different from different viewpoints; their 
actions have different effects on different segments of society. We 
refer to this idea as "the kaleidoscopic community"— the structure 
IS dependent on the interaction of many different individual units 
,ind It appears different from different observMtion points This 
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perspective embodies the struriv:**!! underpinnings of a different 
perspective, which we will call the qualuy-of-life paradigm, or 
simply, the QoL paradigm. 

We chose the term "QoL paradigm*' since the term implies a 
primary concern for the character of society and a focus on 
excellence (in contrast to the quantitative emphasis of the 
growth/modernizaiion paradigm). This seems appropriate to 
desenbe a society based on values which emphasise concern for 
substance and sustainability. It also conveys the idea of continual 
efforts to focus on long-term end results and end products. The 
QoL paradigm emphasises developing sustainable rural 
communities as integral to economic and communii) 
development Hyman, Shingler and Gamm (ldQ4) define a 
sustainable community as follows. 

A "sustainable community” is one in which the full range of 
community values and serv'ices is available to its members, and u 
has the capacity to transform its internal and external relations to 
respond to changing circumstances — both internal and external. 
The deliver)' of goods and services may be accomplished either 
internally or through linkages with external systems and 
operations. Most importantly, the quality and level of goods and 
services and the access to values is equivalent to the levels of the 
broader society. 

SIX "-1ZAT10NS" AND TWO PARADIGMS 

The following ideas are explorative, intended to begin assembling 
the different aspects of what appears to be an emerging paradigm 
Major themes of the QoL paradigm can be seen to emerge from 
considering the six ’“-izations” of Alvin Tofflers ’Second Wave of 
civilisation and what we believe may be their emerging 
counterparts. Industrial society is characterized by standardisation, 
centralisation, specialisation, synchronisation, concentration and 
maximisation (Toffler, 1980. Ch. 4). Table I compares Toffler's six 
-izations and their QoL paradigm alternaiives. 
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"development" because it focuses on the overall community as the 
target for development 

Our view is that the QoL paradigm does not replace the 
Theological Society others; it adds a third paradigm to the agrarian 
and industrial models As depicted in Chart 2, this addition can be 
seen to create a multilinear, Agmr'*an • Industrial Socl.er)’ Society 
multidirectional field bounded by three different continuum. The 
Chart 2 first continuum at the base of the triangle is the agranan- 
industrial paradigm of the modernization/growth model. The 
second continuum is an agrarian/QoL continuum which suggests 
the possibility of a different direction for development than 
industrial/urban growth Together these two continuum create a 
third dimension, the QoL-industrial society continuum 
Triangulated, these three continuum create a developmental field 
or matrix. Identifying the general principles associated with the 
worldviews of the three paradigms allows us to begin to 
understand and make conscious decisions about their 
appropriateness for our society. 

ASPECTS OF THE NEW' PARADIGM; CULTURAL VALUES 
Survival, Growth or Sustainability? 

Table 2 compares underlying cultural values and perspectives of 
the three paradigms. The first two are drawn from previous works 
The QoL paradigm is a paradigm appropriate for development in 
the kaleidoscopic community. The agrarian perspective sees 
mankind as being essentially at the mercy of the elements — nature 
or the gods It leads to a fatalism that precludes future-oriented 
planning and actions to a great degree. If one has no way to 
control the vaganes of nature, it is futile to plan ahead. A degree of 
control can be achieved through superstitions which provide 
explanations for why things happen, and for attempts to know and 
placate the spirits, gods, or God. We are at the mercy of the gods. 

The industrial paradigm is founded on a belief in rationality as a 
way to control nature and the destiny of mankind. The emergence 
of the scientific method, experimentation, leads to a belief that 
everything can be know'n and hence controlled if wc just know 
how the parts woik The result is an attempt to take things apart, 
separate them into their component parts, to make them more 
productive. A mam theme Ls understanding how things work and 
then creating the ideal future— a 'inear idea — progress We can 
know and control everything 

The QoL paradigm is founded on a belief that Humankind must 
live III a symbiotic relationship with nature and others The 
recognition of dynamic systems — not amenable to simple linear 
manipulation opens our minds and actions The recognition of 
multilinear possibilities — based on present choices m the context 
of the choices of others and environmental dynamics — leads away 



A QoL paradigm will differ radically from the industrial paradigm 
It emphasises the ’‘ends'* of social processes Quality and flexibility 
are its hallmark compared to quantity and standardisation for its 
industrial aliemaiive The QoL paradigm stresses individual choice 
through customisation and diversity and flexibility in contrast to 
the industrial paradigm’s other-determined tendency fcir 
siandardisaiion and punctuality Decentralization of power and 
control are the norm in both public and private sectors, and 
economy and government Localities gam increased decisional 
auionomy-discreiicin — within broad societal policies. Education 
and employment tend toward generalization and multi-skilleci 
individuals People are trained in understanding and problem 
solving which can be applied to a number of fields Serial careers 
nuy beumie tfie norm Rather than indusmal synchronisation of 
both individuals and organizations to the dictates ol a central 
control, the QoL paradigm will allow individual discretion that is 
in harmony with societal values Decision making will move 
toward the periphery, dispersed throughout society, rather than 
Ix'ing cemcentrated in large centralized structures The standard li^r 
success will be oplimizaiion marked by appropriate scale, ralhet 
than the bigger-is-bciter. nic'»st-is-best nia.Miiiisation principle The 
O ,L paradiem eliniinaies the connadiction beiween "rural and 
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Irom a behd ihai all can be known and conlroilcd to a bdid m 
dvnarrnc interdependence — the aeiions o( each have implications 
lor the outcomes ol themselves and others and the actions ol 
others have implications for the outcomes of thentselves and others 
as well. This is not chaos — a randomisation of causes and effects — 
but interdependence of outcomes— the Kaleidoscopic community 
described above. Together we can work toward a high- quality 
sustainable society 

ASPECTS OF THE NEW PARADIGM: ECONOMY 

- Is more better? Or, is better belter? 

Table 3 compares economic aspects of the three paradigms. The 
QoL paradigm embodies the image of a global community. Thus, 
industrial society is one in w'hich a few metropolises and mega- 
corporaiions become dominant. The QoL paradigm is one in 
which production and distribution systems are decentralised, 
characterized by intermediate scale units winch emphasise 
appropriate technology and a balance between the core and 
periphery Centralisation in industrial society would decrease 
opportunities for ownership and control. Decentralization in The 
QoL paradigm provides a higher number of opportunities for 
ownership and control in capitalist societies or for managing 
enterprises in socialist societies. The overall emphasis shifts from 
emphasis on quantity and ma.xirnising profit to quality and 
concern with satislactor\' products 

Table 3 

Three Forma ol Society tCOHO-ViC ASPECTS 
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There are significant implications for workers as well. In industrial 
society, jobs tend to be highly specialised, and structured to 
require minimum skills and training. Education for w'ork tends to 
be either on-the-job or responsibility is placed on society to 
prepare people for )obs. In The QoL paradigm, the emphasis is 
toward producing intrinsically significant products or parts of 
products; this requires broader training and multiple skills. 
Education would be a mutually shared responsibility with society 
providing basic education and problem solving skills, and industry 
providing the S|xrcialised training required for specific jobs 

“Development" takes on fundamental differences in perspective m 
the paradigms The orientation of economic units to society and 
the environment is different too. Industrial society tends to be 
exploitative of nature and capitalises on the use of “free" non- 
renewable resources The QoL paradigm emphasises maximum 
use of renewable resources, recycling, replacement and 
permanence. Industrial society tends to foster what is referred to as 
'Mevelopnient in communities" growth firms or industries reap the 
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primary benefits of development with little concern for the Costs 
home by the broader community. 3 The costs of doing business are 
less than the costs of business. The QoL paradigm in Contrast, is 
concerned w'lth "development of communities" in the broader 
perspective. Development addresses the implications of economic 
changes on the entire community context. The costs of doing 
business are the same as the costs of business. 

ASPECTS OF THE NEW PARADIGM: SOCIAL 

From Family to Bureaucracy to Community 

Harrison's work on The Sociology of Modernization and 
Development finds general agreement among scholars on 
capitalism, at least the Western version of industrial capitalism. 
The basic point is that, positive, negative or neutral, there is no 
argument about what is happening. Much the same might be said 
of capitalism, a more comprehensive example of modernity. 
Despite the acrimonious debates over definitions, it is generally 
' agreed that, ideal-typically, capitalism involves numerous well 
documented social processes: the separation of individual workers 
from their means of production, a corresponding increase in wage 
labour and participation in a cash economy, landlessness and (at 
least imtially) increased inequality, production for profit, large- 
scale, capital- intensive manufacturing, the application of 
technology to production, and a vastly extended division of 
labour — all involving widespread and disruptive changes in the 
social, cultural, economic and political fabric of societies." 
(Harrison: 1988. p. 156) Jaffee (1990, p.8) notes that even in 
nations that have experienced significant rates of economic growth, 
“many of the assumed positive by-products have not materialised. 
Rapid growth has not necessarily resulted in higher incomes for 
workers, better health care, more housing, a reduction in poverty 
or a more democratic or egalitarian society. On the contrary, there 
are numerous examples of rapid growth accompanies by a decline 
in the standard of iKdng, increasing poverty, rising inequality, and 
political repression. In fact, these are frequently regarded as 
necessary, though hopefully temporary, conditions for growth." 

Social organisation differs among the paradigms as well. The 
agrarian paradigm is centred around family, tribe or clan— others 
are Competitors and enemies. Industrial society changes the focus 
to formal organizations, bureaucraCy, separating individuals into 
roles and specializations. Interactions are controlled by imperative 
coordination. The QoL paradigm takes a broader perspective, 
looking at the multiple interactions of individuals in groups and 
communities. It tends toward integration of roles and mutual 
agreement in interactions. Lest we give the impression of economic 
determinism, it is clear that the social and political aspeCts of 
society are different as well (Table 4). Industn .1 society exhibits 
imperative coordination which separates people from each other 
and fragments individuals, frequently into comp>eting roles and 
responsibilities. The QoL paradigm emphasises intentional 
(voluntary/normaiive) coordination based on shared values and 
norms, and collaborative relationships rooted in mutual 
interdependence which tends to integrate and harmonise the 
relationships of individuals to each other and to society. 
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The ‘ egoisiic” ethical perspective of industrial society puts the 
individual — person, family, corporation, nation — in first place 
’*What > good for General Motors is good for the World." The 
••altruisiic" ethics of The QoL paradigm sees the good of the 
individual and society as being inextricably intertwined. The 
guiding criterion is that individuals see their well-being as being 
tied up wnth the well-being of others and the overall community 
"Ask not what your community can do for you; ask what you can 
do in your community ** As standardisation, specialisation and 
central control are dominant themes of industrial society, so 
diversity, choice, and intentional coordination are characteristic of 
the QoL model 

ASPECTS OF THE NEW PARADIGM: POLITICAL 

From Tradition to Imperative Coordination to Intentional 
Communities 

It follows that control — politics, government, management and 
decisionmaking — arc fundamentally different in the paradigms as 
well (Table 5) 
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Today, highly industrialized nations, global corporations that 
participate in multinational trade, trans-national organizations and 
cultural interactions all defy overall imperative coordination. At the 
same time religious, ethnic and tribal conflicts resist central 
control, and governments are immobilised by competing 
organizations and interest groups Control appears to be 
fragmented among nations, multinational corporations and a 
variety of regional and sub-national groups and organizations 
Societal direction and control are key elements in a new paradigm 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

It IS clear that we are talking about much more than a transition to 
an "information age " The QoL paradigm differs radically from 
both agrarian and industrial society The QoL paradigm is suited 
for a society dominated hy mutual respect and well-being It 
emphasist‘s the "ends' of social processes Quality ami flexibility 
are its hallmark compared to quantity and standardisation for us 
industrial alteniative. The QoL paradigm stresses individualisation 
through customisation and diversity and flexibility m contrast to 
industrial society's othei 'determined tendency for stancbrdisation 
and punctuality Decentralization of power and control are the 
norm in both public and private sectors, and economy and 
government Localities gain increased decisional autonomy — 
discretion — within broad societal policies Education and 
employment tend toward generalization and multi-skilled 
individuals People are trained in understanding and problem 
solving which can he applied to a number of fields Rather than 
industrial synchronisation cM bcMh individuals and organizations to 
the cliciaies of a central control. The QoL paradigm will allow 
individual discretion that i<; in harmony with scxieial value.- 
Decision making will move- tow.ird the periphery, dispersed 
ihrour.iioni ^^c^cieiy. rather than heiiu*. ccTnceniraied in lame 
Q irab.-ed sir lu lure* The standard lor mucc ''-'' will br- 
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optimization marked by appropriate scale, rather tlian the bigger- 
is-better. most-is-best maximisation principle The QoL paradigm 
eliminates the contradiction between "rurar’ and "development " It 
can end paradigm gridlock. 

The underlying values that constitute the worldviews of the three 
paradigms are the conceptual filters through which all thought and 
action are screened This process IS generally not conscious but 
rather occurs as one is perceivim' things. However, once 
characteristics such as identified m ..ibles 1-4 above are made 
explicit, we have the option of choice — a QoL characteristic The 
three paradigms can be operationalized by developing criteria for 
measuring the extent to which specific units (individuals, groups, 
organizations, communities, societies) reflect agrarian, industrial or 
QoL characteristics It also follows that purposive action in one 
direction of the other could be pursued, yielding an infinite 
number of alternative futures as depicted in Chart 3 

While pnmarily heuristic at this point, we believe this perspective 
provides a nsion of the future that includes viable roles for both 
rural communities and metropolitan areas as a basis for directing 
thought and action. Rural communities need not be relegated to 
decline or development on an industrial model — which portends 
their becoming non-rural. Nor do urban areas for that matter. The 
QoL paradigm allows communities to develop Theological 
according to a worldview' that allow'S them to move in the direction 
of sustainable rural communities with QoL characteristics. T 'e 
QoL Agrarian • Industrial paradigm provides a vision o" 
development that allows Chart 3 diversity and change, not a single 
path as w'lth modernization, stages of growth and GNP theory 
This alternative worldview envisions a future of quality and 
diversity with many types and sizes of Community in a single 
global system, none having or seeking dominance. If this all 
sounds somewhat idealistic, it is, for that is the nature of a 
world\'iew. At the same time, the alternative worldview is idealistic 
as well and with quite different consequences The choice is ours 
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“ITS A MINING TOWN..." 

CULTURE AND PEOPLE'S RESPONSE TO LEAD CONTAMINATION AND MINE CLOSURE 



Tara McGee — .'\a.siralia 



INTRODUCTION 

Broken Hill, located in Far Wcsiern New South Wales, is among 
the many communities across Australia, and indeed w’orldwide. 
which IS dealing with lead contamination This community which 
has traditionally relied on mining is also e.xpenencing the effects of 
severe unemployment 

This research is based on a comprehensive community study, 
intended to ideniify and interpret the nature of the Broken Hill 
community and its responses to lead contamination and mine 
closure. This research lakes a holistic approach that looks beyond 
the individual to incorporate the interacting social, psychological, 
economic, political and cultural influenees in the community It 
also considers 'e.xiernaP factors such as go\’ rnment policies and 
media, as well as the nature of the ‘stressor iLself. This paper is a 
preliminary analysis based on results of initial fieldwork in the 
Broken Hill community. 

There have been a wide variety of responses to the lead issue and 
mine closure and associated retrenchments. Responses to the lead 
issue range from a lack of concern and questioning of the existence 
of a lead ‘problem’, lo those w'ho are very concerned. Responses to 
the mine closure and retrenchments also range considerably, with 
some retrenched workers enjoying retirement and feel that their 
health has improved since being retrenched. »o those retrenched 
workers, partners and families who have had a very difficult time. 
This paper considers responses, and sheds light on the cultural 
context in which responses occur 

This paper contains two sections The first introduces the lead 
contamination and mine closure issues. It also outlines the 
research approach and methods on which ibis paper is based. The 
second section presents issues arising trom preliminar)* research 
that focus on how cultural context influences people s responses to 
lead contamination and mine closure This paper focuses on the 
cultural context — beliefs and values, of Broken Hill residents and 
community 

.Another paper explores the cultural context of aecncics and 
institutions, and the ser\'ices and programs currently being used to 
deal with these issues 

BACKGROUND TO THE ISSUES 

Lead problems are not new to Broken Hill Mining of 
lead/silver/zinc began in 1HH3 Concern over lead poisoning of 
miners played an important role in major strikes of 1892 and 
1919-20 In the early 1920s. a Technical Health Lonimission 
Inquiry held into occupation.il health of mine woikerf- 

included lead poisoning Du.*'t trom the mines re -emerged .is a 
concern in the 1970s and 1980s. with open cutting and the 
rewc»rking of sic’>rage dumps located m the centre of town In 1991 
a survey of the blood lead levels ol 899 Ic^cal children agcil 0-3 was 
coiulucied Results released in 1 cbruaiy 1992 showed that 20 
of children tested had levels higher than 23 ug/dl. the level of 
concern at that time Interveniion iiichules testing ol ehiKlren’s 
blood lead levels, behavioural giiidc*liiie<;' suggested to lower 
ihiKliens hlooil lead levels, and euvirmiineiiial suiveys I'l ifie 



-home environment to identify coniamination sources. Dust 
monitoring is also being conducted The NSW Government 
recently announced funding of S3 3 million for lead contamination 
management 

Broken Hill's population reached its maximum of just over 31 000 
in 1954. The mine workforce in 1952 was 5586. Since the 1950s, 
there has been a gradual decline in mining operations and 
employment. Significant industrial and technological change since 
1986 has resulted in a significant reduction in Broken Hill's mining 
workforce. Between 1988 and 1993, ifiere have been a total of 983 
retrenchments In February 1993, closure of Pasminco Broken 
Hill's northern operations and restructuring of the southern 
operations, reduced the mine workforce to 846 

There is only one mine currently in operation - Pasminco's South 
Mine operations The effects of mine closure include 
retrenchments from the mine itself, and those from supporting 
industry and semces. 

RESEARCH APPROACH 
Beyond the Individual 

This research is based on the view that individuals are embedded 
in and are inseparable from their context or social ‘setting. To 
understand the individual, we must study them in a group setting; 
to understand the group, we must study the individuals whose 
interrelated actions constitute ii (Forester. 1989; Altman, 1992). 
Characteristics of both the individuals (e g. personality 
characteristics and coping repertoire) and the community (e g. 
social support) may affect perception towards a stressor. 

A community is a senes of interacting, interdependent systems. A 
community is made up of indwaduals. families and groups. There 
are relationships and interdependencies between individuals, 
groups and institutions, and wathin groups and institutions in the 
community. These levels continuously interact, therefore effects on 
one level will interact with those on other levels (Edelstein. 1988; 
Bell and Newby, 1971! 

Individuals, groups and institutions have interconnections outside 
the community. It is necessaiy' to consider some interventions and 
social processes working from outside the locality (Bell and 
Newby, 1971), since changes outside the communiiy may impact 
on the community 

Complex, Interacting Factors 

Many factors may allea the response to lead contarninaiion and 
mine eloHirc Factors can be distinguished as Tndividiiar. 'soual'. 
externar as well as the 'nature o( the stressor'. People are 
embedded in, and inseparable from their contexts or ‘social 
setting These contexts include the historical, social (Branch, K . 
*Hoopcr, D . Thompson, .1 and Creighton. J.. 1984; Edelstein and 
Wandeisman. 1987), economic. pcMitical (Blishen.B , Lockhart, Al, 
Craig. I’ and Lockhart, E , 1979, Bowles, 1981). psychological, 
tullural and biophysical iiiflueiices within the community 
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‘Exiern«ir factors may include media and poeernmcni programs 
and policies 

In order to begin to understand these complex issues, this research 
focuses on how people perceive understand and cope - the 
perception — coping process’. 

This research considers the responses to both the lead issue and 
the closure of the North Mine and associated retrenchments, 
including those from other mine-associated industries. Existing 
conflicts or problems may dramatically affect the ability or 
willingness of a community or group to respond effectively to 
change (Branch et al , 1984), therefore other changes in the 
community must be considered in order to adequately understand 
the social impacts of an issue U considers responses to the 
interrelated changes over time 

This research approach builds upon, and contributes to recent 
approaches in public health, community psychology and social 
impact assessment 



NEW PUBLIC HEALTH 

There is growing recogniti n of the links between social and health 
impacts of development (CDIH. 1988, Brown, 1990; NH&MRC, 
1992; Legge, 1991; Boothroyd and Eberle, 1990) Legge (1991) 
presents a framework for understanding health and illness in a 
social context. This model provides the insights that people s 
health behaviours reflect their life experiences and that their life 
experiences are determined by broader institutional structures, 
cultural forces and social relations. The model indicates how 
responses at the personal, local and community level will express 
(and may influence) broader social relations and institutional 
structures. 

The NH&MRC (1992) argue that physical, ecological, social, 
cultural, economic, and occupational factors affect the health of 
individuals and communities. 



Community Psychology 

Community psychology arose out of an awareness that traditional 
psychology w’as focused too indi\ndualistically (Bishop and Syme, 
1992). Community psychology ihcorv* broadens the focus from the 
individual or family to the community, emphasising the 
’ecological’ perspective. However, as Seidman (1988) argues, for 
most of community psychologs's short history, inteiA'entions and 
research questions have rested pnmarilv at the individual level 

Levine and Perkins(1987) argue that if psychology and social 
science are to be relevant and useful for the solution of social 
problems, the conceptual and research approaches will have to 
take into account the historical, social, economic, and political 
contexts within which policies are developed and implemented 



Social Impact Assessment 

The origins of Social Impact Assessment (SI A) can be traced back -• 
to the National Environment Pri'iection Agency (USA) 1969 
legislation The philosophy of SIA can be described as technical 
and political’ (Craig. 1990) The tcchniLar approach views SIA as 
a research exercise to predict the consequences of planned 
projects, and to provide information to those making decisions 
(CLARC. 1985, Corbett, 1990) 



Bowles (1981) integrates SIA with community development, 
viewed as a process which explKJtcs the inner workings of 
communities and revitalises the public life c>f communities (Craig, 
1988) 



A comnuinity SIA framework developed by Ros^ (1990) 
cniphasi.scs community control, conimunily values and 
perspectives, embedding SIA in a social and cultural context, and 
explores impacts in a historical and regional context 



This approach considers the coninbiitioics ol [)eof'le s perccpiions 
to then experieiucs. and i espouse- to the imp.ut*i. .md the leature^ 
ol a lomnuiniiv. as a ‘oual iinii. \slmh help to a\eri or ameliorate 
, 'M‘x.uerb.iie poienii.il imp.Ki^ tko . 19O0^ 



The approach developed by Ross considers the cumulative impacts 
in a historical and regional context 

Research Methodology 

Methods were chosen to respond to the sensitive nature of the 
issues, and the unique nature of the Broken Hill community. This 
research follow's the ’theor)' construction’ approach, with theory 
emerging from the data, rather than comparing data to pre- 
specified theory. Methodology evolves as the study progresses 
(Wicker, 1989) This research uses a case study approach The use 
of the single case study allows thorough analysis of the Broken Hill 
community’s response, tracing of changes over time, and analysis 
of the relation among ’parts’ of the phenomenon(Yin, 1984). This 
research looks at the community response at individual, family and 
group levels. Participation by residents has included ihc 
development and refinement of research questions, data collection 
and discussion of preliminary issues. 

.A vanety of methods are us.ed, chosen for iheir potential to reveal 
new information on the domain. Data used in this paper was 
collected via semi-structurcd in-depth interviews with residents, 
participant-observation and focus group discussions. A purposive 
sample method was used (Babbie. 1992). I he sample includes a 
wide cross-section of participants from various age ranges, length 
of residence in the area, and participation in government 
inieiwention programs. Participant-obseiv'ation includes informal 
discussion, in settings such as the local community health centre, 
meetings, informal discussions and everyday interaction in Broken 
Hill Focus Group Meetings were held with groups of residents 

Cultural Context and Initial Responses to Lead Contamination 
and Mine Closure 

"Pl-aplc make decisions and take action based on understandings 
derived Jrom cuIture*(Bronstein, 1987). 

The concept of culture has had a long and complicated history (see 
Thompson, 1990). My use of the term reflects that defined by 
Thompson (1990) as the 'structural conception’ of culture. Within 
the ’structural conception', cultural phenomena may be 
understood as symbolic forms in structured social contexts in 
which they arc produced and received. This definition recognises 
that symbolic forms are produced and received by individuals 
situated in specific social-hisiorical contexts and endowed with 
resources and capacities of various kinds 

The next pan of this paper examines aspects of the cultural context 
in svhich Broken Hill residenu perceive, undcrsiand and cope wilb 
I’he lead issue and mine closure 

“Its a mining town./’ 

Some Broken Hill residents have responded to the lead issue, in 
pari, by saying that since Broken Hill is a Icad/silvcr/zinc mining 
town, risks or problems from lead are a normal part of living in 
Broken Hill 

“Thfrc arc problems in (a>» mining town" 

“li IS a mining lenvn. sn you have to accept some disadvantages 
from u” 

“When you ii\e in Broken Hill. \houM expeif \<»mefhing fo 
tome fnim fhe intiusfr) ” 

"lt\ envirtinmenfal Ih uhere vou live We choose fo live heu'. am/ 
(his IS one (j| (ne problems fliaf v\e thc’ose lo live wiih lb lusf pa?( 
o/ 6rt>hen Hiil Ifs lusf part of living in Broken Hill" 

")’ou’vegii( (0 ex/’cef (he lead here - i(s a lead mining ((mn" 

"Thu Is i( m:n;ni; lommunib The lead is hrie uhefher vve like i( tw 
no(" 

Hcalih dice Is. 11 any, arc a part ol Broken liill’ An acceptable' risk 
IS not as threatening Fowlkes. M R and Miller, P (1987) found a 
similar rc'^pon.H’ in llieir examinaiion of community response in 
Love eana.. L jA lliev indicaie that rc-k niav be tonsitlered In 
some le’-idem, a- iiunnsk to the business ol liviini and working 
m nK'dern 'Oi.u'i. low Ikes, M K and Millei. 1'. 1987' 
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"The environment was worse when I was growing; up../' 

Rvsidor.ts have vane ! in their (XTc epiion of ihe '^ouree' of the lead 
piobleni Some ideriify the source as the rcLiiively recent open an 
mines Others feci that commumiv lead ‘coniamination’ occurred 
ihroujihout Broken Hill’s historv’ 

The lead problem is nt) worse nt»w than in (he past We've had U 
forever In the 1940\. there were uus( sft)rms evef>- weeh" (long- 
term resident) 

“Well. It (the lead) has always been with u.s.. It has always been 
there. Even o,s a kid, I always remember my /ather saying "i/ you 
want togi) ro/)htting, you go awav from the aty . All the rabbits in 
t(»wn are leaded. You’ll get ptustmed from them" ..there has been a 
problem all along here " 

“UTicn we were growing up. we always washed iiur hands before 
eating., we alwavs had shoes for outside.. That was something 
that 1 grew up with" 

The lead (problem) is seen as lamiliar rather than unexpected or 
new. Some residents have said that the environment is cleaner 
(more vegetation, fewer dust storms, better housing) now than it 
has been in the past. Dust storms that resulted in near blackouts 
have played a dramatic part in Broken Hill’s history 

“Ulien wc were growing up. there were big dust st(>rms It was a 
dusiv place Vou hnew that it was dustv In parent s generaium. 
stones of dust storms Housing hoi improved since those times." 

“The sfcimps used to blow all the time N’liw the dust from the 
skimps 15 hept down" 

The current lead issue is seen as the same as. or less of a problem 
than that throughout Broken Hill’s history. 

Some people had close contact with lead when they were growing 
up in Broken Hill, and feel that they haven’t been affected. 

*1 was one of the kids who played in the shimp dumps" . “When we 
(parents) were growing up. we had to be outside - we played in the 
dirt 

There is a belief that because the environment was worse before 
and there haven’t been (visible) effects from lead, therefore there is 
not a problem now. 

On the one hand, this view may act to minimise concern of the 
current leatl issue This appears consistent with the findings of 
Fitchen. J.. Heath. J. and Fessenden-Raden. J. (1Q87) who 
examined the case of water pollution and concluded that when the 
cause or agent of contaminatioms perceived as member of the 
community, the nsks are less feared than when causes or agents 
are perceived as external to the community On the other hand, it 
can also increase concern as ^xople believe that the problem is not 
something new. and that action is needed to deal with the 
problem. 

“Lead is a problem everywhere..." 

Several residents have said, or asked if health dfccLs from lead in 
Broken Hill are ’as bad’ or 'worse' iii other communities such as 
Port Pirie. and Newcastle They also feel that the problem iii 
Broken Hill is comparable to that in urban centres such as Sydney 
and Adelaide. Many Broken Hill residents are aware of Port Pine s 
more than 10-year old lead program, through media and personal 
contacts Also, media has brought the natu'nal lead issue, 
particularly lead in petrol to public attention Lead pollution in 
Svdney hits also been a focus of media and gtnernment atteniic'ii 

Others compare Broken Hill’s lead 'problem' lo oiher 
environmental problems in other commiiniiies 

“Lead is a prablem eve where In die u>unOv, \ou lune pes( hides 
- in the aty, smiig" 

'“If you live m (he cities you have poiluthin he's (son) pmbaiilv 
/inghin growing up here than in ovdnev ” 

"Y<’U go l(> Pi'rt Pine, and you get the same )’ou go to Whvallu and 
you get the same )’ou go to lUher mining iinvns. and vou get 



di//ereni piobiems. )'ou live in Sydnev and vou get a nsh there i>] 
di//erent ttiings " 

Broken HilPs lead problem is viewed in relation to other 
communities that are dealing with lead other environmental 
problems When a report identifying lead as an Australia-wide 
problem was publicised, one resident said that, "people were 
happy, because they could see we re not the only ones . ’ 

“The wrong side of Dubbo..” 

Residents are very aware of the importance of Broken Hill in 
Australia’s development, or as one resident said, “the country was 
built on Broken Hill”. Solomon (1988) illustrates ihc economic 
importance of the Broken Hill mining industry; 

“By October 1966 the total of ore raised at Broken Hill reached 
100 million tonnes.. The whole was valued at $1336 million .. The 
royalties paid hv the mining companies to the NSW government 
amounted to $185 million Jor the ten years 1975 to 1984 This was 
in addition to $157 million paid in company taxation" 

Many residents said that because of what Broken Hill has provided 
for the couniry’s development, they should receive assistance to 
deal with the lead issue and mine closure There is a belief that 
even though they should, they won’t receive assistance One 
resident said that “The NSW government won’t do anything here. They 
like the revenue but don't give anything hack.." 

Reasons for this include geographic isolation from Sydney. It is a 
common response that NSW ends at the Blue Mountains, Dubbo 
and Parkes. As one resident said, 

“The government's not going to spend any money here, are they? Its 
too far away from the coast to worry about... “ 

Another resident said that “it’s Oead) a problem because of where we 
are - geographically isolated from Sydney .. they're not going to do 
anything". 

The 'tyranny of distance' from Sydney is woven throughout Broken 
Hill's history. In times of need - where it took “69 years to obtain 
implementation of a scheme first conceived in the earliest days of 
while settlement in the Barrier" (Solomon, 1988). 

Broken Hill residents are very sensitive to the decline in services, 
many of which are being removed or moved to centres to the East 
In late September 1991. a rally of approximately 8-10,000 people 
protested government cutbacks. One resident summarises these 
issues: 

"The government has done nothing' We've had to fight for 
everything that we’ve got . They arc willing to talte our taxes and 
the revenues from the mines, but they are not willing to give 
anything back here. They are willing to take our hospital staff, our 
RTA, our Telecom office... They've taken away every thing from us. 
but they are not willing to give anything back! 

This has contributed to a cynicism of government assistance 

Local unions and mining companies have historically had 
significant influence in the community Broken Hill has been 
called a ’union town’ This is a reflection of the influence of unions 
111 the community Union involvement includes matters of law. 
pricing of commodities, regulation of access to the local labour 
market, commercial, industrial and domestic disputes, in order to 
"make the city a better place" (Howard. W A., 1990) Many ol 
these unconventional areas of involvement were facilitated by the 
relative isolation of Broken Hill from Sydney All unionists 
contributed to the hospital, a dental clinic, ambulance fund, 
scholarship and band funds They also subscribe to the union- 
owned newspaper, the Barrier Daily Truth The unions restricted 
employment to favour thc'>*>e having close associations with Broken 
Hill and excluded others from employniem In the late 1950s, the 
Barrier Industrial Council enforced the rule against married 
women in the workforce This restriction was removed in 1981 
* The mining companies have also tradilionallly provided services to 
mine wc>rkcrs and families, incliuiing an amenities scheme, low- 
cost housing loans, mamlenaiicc of local parks and holiday 
accommodation in Adelaide Tins type’ of assistance has declined in 
leceiu years 
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Some Broken Hill people have grown accusiomed to the ser\-ices 
provuled with assistance from the unions and mining companies 
As one resident said, “we’ve been spoiled Residents have come to 
rely on this assistance. These benefits arc missed by retrenched 
workers 

Broken Hill people have not relied on ‘outside’ help, having 
assistance provided within the community by the unions and other 
community members Broken Hill people have been called 
•independenr. One resident said, ' we get by the best way we can”. 
When asked what characterises a Broken Hill miner, one 
respondent said “they (miners) are all ver^' independent sort of 
people... they don't like to depend on anybody for anything. " 
One retrenched worker said that Broken Hill people do not 
complain about problems 

^ must Broken Hill people arc not gnt^lers. It is this independent 
attitude, you sec. They don't discuss their troubles with you. 

When talking about the lead issue, one resident sums this 
independence' up 

•you've gcH to look at yoursclj and h<iw you live / think that its 
not up to everyone else - use vour {jwn initiative, and do u Ij you 
uant S()mething done, you should do it yourself" 

The Broken Hill community has learned to adapt by turning 
within, by relying on local agencies, friends and family, or to deal 
with problems by themselves This agrees with the hypothesis by 
Couch and Kroll-Smiih (1985) that members of communities faced 
with chronic ‘disasters’ are likely to have a ‘frontier indisidualism’ 
which works against effective collective action. This may mean that 
residents will try to cope with problems by themselves. 

“The Mines Will Last Forever." 

Many retrenched workers said that either they, or others, believed 
that the mines would last forever. 

“Veah. that was a taken thing Evcrv'onc rcaluscd that sooner or 
later, the bottom of the bucket has to he reached - . . but the mines 
have fust seemed to dwell on all the years, and people just took it 
for f^ranted . - that the mines would la.st forever But in reality, 
they can't...” 

"The mine.s will tell you that they're almost out of ore. They've been 
saying that for at least .*>0 years, and they II still be saying that in 
years time, too . ” 

Thus although the life expcciancv ol a mining community can be 
cxtreniclv variable, the Broken Hill held has outlasted anyone ^ 
cxpeetations. continuing on for 100 years 

There was an expectation that mine workers would be on the 
mines (or all of their working lives 

“Onginally. I was brought up on the* idea of being on the mines 
from age 15 to 62" 

One retrenched worker said that 

“ Vougft families that then fathers worked i>ri the mines and their 
grandfather worked on the mines, vtiu kn(>w. and they flunk that 
the mine i.s going to last forever 5«> there area I<)t of vi'ung blokes 
who were under the impres.sum that they had a mb Jor life on the 
mine.s. and it ;ust didn t happen'' 

Histoncally. mine emplovment ha.< been pleniikil in Biokeri Hill 
Traditionally, all males leaving school would he able to obtain 
employment on the mines Lmion policy encouraged mine 
emplovment for locals This was the ease for many of the 
reircncheil workers 

“ If vtru were btirn in Broken Hill, nou knnv that you had a job 
here V(iu see. they wouldn't empi.iv ans blokes from iiutside of 
Br(ifcen Hill When vou turned 18. vnu Ciiuld get a |ob on the 
mines if veru wanted it 

The.se long-held beliels about ihe longevity of the mines aiul 
availabiliiy (s| employment m.n make the mine closure and 
reiieiu hments mote diilKult to aiiepi I reudenbiirg lound 

• when lelalivelv gooil imu''> loniiniie .ii iea.^^l lor a genetaiion 
O hWK ihai the oOcpimg ol imiien. will grow ii|> learning ih.u 



such employment is a good and reliable way to pay for mortgages, 
raise a family, and so on - provided, of course, than one is patient 
during times of teniporar)' setbacks Such lessons may make it 
even more difliculi for second and later-generaiion workers to 
believe that the next shut-dmvn might be different from all the 
previous ones ’’ (Freudenburg. 1992) 

Loyalty and Pride 

Pride in their work on the mines is evident in discussions with 
many mine workers In his analysis of mining communities, 
Bulmer (1975) defines a characienstic of the traditional mining 
community as mining work being a source of pride and 
satisfaction to those who work in the industry'. Many retrenched 
w'orkers have felt a loss of pride or ‘feeling of rejection' after being 
retrenched 

" Over the years, you tend to be loyal to your employer... the 
mine companies probably don't realhc my loyalty to them. Tf-.ey 
have .. let me tknvn" 

"Because I've always worked hard. I've never missed a day's work 
in my life . worked overtime on the mines when it was required. 

And always considered myself to be a hard worker... (now since 
being retrenched...) ...I'd like to go somewhere and prove myselp 
Vou feci.. .that you're sort oj ncU Wtirthy to he working, or something 
like that Even though you arc quite prepared to” 

“ . / was handed a letter and. I never... got thanks for 3.3 years of 
service for the mining companies.. Well that's still coming I 
suppose." 

Many retrenched workers feel betrayed, and as one worker put il, 
"thrown on the scrap heap". There is a feeling among some 
retrenchees that because of their hard work and sacrifices that they 
have made for mine work, they deser\'e more than 'a letter'. 

DISCUSSION 

There is growing awareness of limiiations of strictly individual 
focused medical and lifestyle education approaches to health 
Limiiaiions of the lifestyle or ‘behaviour modification’ approaches 
to dealing with the lead issue have been identified (Maynarad, E.J.. 
Caldcr. 1 C. and Phipps. C V . 1903) Initial fieldwork results 
highlight the need to examine responses to the lead issue and mine 
closure in the social setting in which they occur. 

Cultural context scr\*es as an interwning variable' or factor in the 
perception — coping process Cultural beliefs and values, which are 
embedded in the social-hisiorical context of the Broken Hill 
community, affect both the perception ol risk from lead and 
responses to the mine closure and rctrenchmcnLs As Dakc (1992i 
states, cultural context may act to magnify one danger or problem, 
obscure another, selecting others lor minimal attention or 
disregard 

An understanding of responses to the lead and mine closure issues, 
including the factors which aflect responses, will assist in the 
development and prc^vision of ser\‘ices and programs to deal with 
these issues Sensitivity to the cultural context which underlies 
responses can enhance the eflectivenes.s of interventions 

Further research is needed to explore the cultural context in which 
tlie issues are iraniecl. and in which rcsponse.s cxeui There is a 
need to examine cultural aspects ol insliiutioiial influence, 
including the health department s use ol behavioural guidelines, 
policies related to unemployment, and retrenchment packages In 
addition, the media as cultural phenomena need to be examined 
These, in addition tc^ other cultural aspects will be explored in the 
author’s PhD thesis 
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DELIVERING COMMUNITY SERVICES IN RURAL COMMUNITIES: 

PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 

Allan Dale — Australia 
ABSTRACT 

The use ol the term mraT commonly caiegonses a broad group of non -metropolitan communiues. many of which expenence similar social and 
economic conditions Because ol the unique issues and problems they lace, defining such communities in this way is a a'^ful construct in the design 
and delivery of appropnaie and elfeciive communiiy services However, this broad caiegonsaiion docs not reficci a vaneiy of other laciors which 
diflercmiaie among such communities Practical and value-related differences dearly exist, for example, between Abongmal, mining and larming 
communities m rural areas 

Whether we talk of rural communities in the broad or more definitive sense, past models ol community .service delivery have had trouble identifying 
and meeting specific community needs I his paper aims to elanfy some ol the advantages and disadvantages of using the niraT coastmci bedorv 
outlining some ol the specilic problems lacing community service delivery in rural areas It also aims to illustrate how. in ^ 

community .serv ices Development (C.SP) within the Department ol Tamily Services and Abongmal and Islander Affairs (DFSAIA) has sought to 
overcome these deficiencies t.Sl) has mailed a number o( initiatives m community semccs delivery 1 hese initiatives have sought to meet the diverse- 
needs of ton mum Hies within rural areas by a[)plymg more communiiv-hased approathes Hiey indude the Drought Worker Support Scheme ura 
S()ual Adjusinieni .Advisers. Remote Area Aboriginal and I orres suait Islander t liild (.are. Limited Hours (.hild t.ari. improvt Sotia nipaii 
Assessment priKesscsand the Cross Program Funding Initiativc 

INTRODUCTION effective community «iervK-cs However, this broad caicgorisation 

'does not refktt other factors which may differentiate such 
The generic term ruraT is olien used to tategonse a liroad range ol communities 
non- mciropoiuan communities Because of the unique issues and 

probletas ihcv (ace. ilefimng siu h communities m tins way is a Tins pafier bnclly explores some of ilie pros and coris ol using t k* 
useful construct in (he design and tlelivery ol a[qiropn;ue and rural tonsiruci it-* categorise such a diverse g. aup o comniunuus 
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and localuies. While no definitive position is reached, the 
discussion suggests that while the construct has its uses, its 
limitations must also be kept in mind in the design of appropriate 
and effective community services Viewing any community in a 
stereotypical fashion can have negative consequences for 
community service delivery. 

Keeping this in mind, and whether we talk of rural communities in 
the broad or more’ locally definitive sense, this paper suggests that 
past models of community service delivery have suffered from 
muddled perceptions of what constitutes a rural community and 
how they operate. Past approaches have often had trouble 
identif>ing and meeting specific rural community needs. To 
explore these deficiencies, the paper identifies some of the 
problems facing community service delivery' in rural areas. 

Finally, the paper illustrates how, in recent years, the Division of 
Community Services Development (CSD) within the Department 
of Family Services and Aboriginal and Islander Affairs (DFSAIA) 
has sought to overcome these deficiencies. CSD has trailed a 
number of initiatives in rural community services delivery. 
Reflections from several key CSD field and policy operators show 
how these initiatives have sought to meet the diverse needs of 
communities within rural areas by applying more community- 
based approaches 

USING THE RURAL CONSTRUCT: IS IT APPROPRIATE? 

Before examining the performance of past and current models of 
rural community service delivery, the appropriateness of the 
generic construct for policy and program purposes must be 
explored. While the term ‘rural’ generally applies to non-urban 
areas, it is often applied in varying contexts which meld 
international definitions which distinguish between ‘urban’, ‘rural 
and ‘remote’ (ABS 1992). Certainly there are variations in how the 
term is applied between Slate Government agencies in Queensland 
and across Australia. 

Centacare Australia and the Australian Catholic Social Welfare 
Commission (1993) contend that applied definitions of the term 
may incorporate a range of parameters;including specific distances 
from major urban centres, perceptions of local populations and the 
availability of and access to services They further contend that the 
definition used often depends on the aims of the decision maker, 
making it difficult to reach a definitive statement on what is rural' 
or ‘remote’ 

While the application of this ‘rural' construct is useful in the design 
and delivery of appropriate and effective community services, the 
broad categorisations applied olten do not reflect a variety of other 
factors which differentiate among such communities The 
following explores some of the arguments for and against use of 
the ‘rural construct 

Advantages of Using the Rural Construct 

The use of the ‘rural’ construct remains pervasive within 
Government service delivery (e g . Office of Rural Communities 
1993) Some reasons why this remains so can be summarised as 
fol low's 

(0 Defining Specific SocioEconomic Disadvantages 
One of the most obvious advantages of using the construct is that 
11 delineates the particular problems facing people living in these 
areas, allowing decision makers to build w'eigluings into processej- 
used to determine resources for the delivery of human and 
infrastriiciure services Such w'eightings need tc> be decided on a 
differential basis for various communities 

(ii) Raising Rural Community Profiles 

Another advantage of the construct is that it raises puhlu 
awareness ol rural disadvantage, requiring resources lc'»r the 
delivery of services This is one ol the reasons behind the 
Queensland Government s recent release of its first Rural 
c.ommiinii les Policy Packagi* through the Olfice id Rural 
c.ommunUK-^ 

Qualuaiive t oiicept^ 



Defining the ‘rural’ construct is also useful in that it provides 
appropriate conceptual boundaries to understand qualitative 
factors associated w'lth living rurally. Rural communities and 
lifestyles are the subjects of research in their own right. Use of the 
’rural’ construct is essential if research is to be focused. 

Disadvantages of Using the Rural Construct 

Broad categorisation of rural communities can also have us 
disadvantages. Some of these include: 

(i) Lumping of Non-Related Communities 

Use of the broad ’rural’ construct does not reflect the variety of 
factors which differentiate constituent communities. 
Socioeconomic and value-related differences exist, for example, 
between Aboriginal, mining and farming communities in rural 
areas This makes the generic application of designated ‘rural’ 
community service delivery' models potentially dangerous (e.g., see 
Smith 1989a). 

(ii) Debunking Rural Myths 

Blanket application of the ’rural’ construct also may perpetuate 
common but unrealistic perceptions or mytlis about rural living 
(see Phillips 1993) Many such myths can be quickly debunked by 
primary social research. 

Some of the most common myths centre upon notions of 
‘community’ and ‘rural lifestyle’ and expectations about rural 
ser\'ice delivery. Consequently, current thinking about ‘innovative 
service models’ may often be based on hearsay and rural myth 
rather that sound social theories and data analysis. 

Oil) Stigmatisation by Classification 

Use of the ‘rural’ construct itself may stigmatise communities as 
being disadvantaged’ in some way. In the experience of CSD 
officers, many rural residents would argue that they have a high 
standard of living and resent the use of generic classifications to 
denote their perceived disadvantage. 

(iv) Definitions of Community 

There are remarkable similarities between past efforts to reach 
consensus on the meaning of the term ’community’ and the term 
■rural’ (see Smith 1 989b). Rural townships, for example, may 
harbour several ‘communities of interest’, and can not be viewed as 
homogenous groupings for the purpose of delivenng community 
services (see Roberts and Peitsch 1993) 

Finding a Balance 

Clearly, there arc pros and cons to using the ’rural’ construct to 
define the parameters of policy and program development and 
service delivery While the generic classification has us uses, us 
limitations must also be acknowledged Viewing any community in 
a stereotypical fashion can result in the failure of the community 
service delivery model applied 

The remainder ol this paper refers to rural communities as those 
which suffer some form of locational disadvantage It does not, 
how'cver. refer to communities as geographically, economically and 
socially homogenous entities. 

PROBLEMS FACING COMMUNm' SERVICE DELIVERY IN 
RURy\L AREAS 

There has been a great deal documented on problems related to 
commuinty service delivery in rural communities Henvever. the 
issues difler with the nature ol the ‘problem’ that the ser^'icc is 
directed towards One only need to consider the different factors at 
play in the establishment of a domcsiic violence response serv'ice 
in a small riir.il community tomi^ared to the establishment of more 
prevent.itive ser\‘ices (see 'laylor 1988. C.cx^rey and Taylor 1989) 

Manv o( the problems 4 ire chai .uteristic o( the types of factors th.it 
are commonly used to define the rural' construct (e g . 
distance/isolation) Others arise from the misapplication of the 
j.onstriKi VM poorlv conceived and iiillexible service delivery 
models tliat do not build upon the sell-reliatu e of local 
^.omnmnme^ rjome o\ the nuioi jnoblems tan be snnimaiiH-d a*- 
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follows, and, where noi oilierwi*;^ reterented, relate lo ihe typical 
field experiences ol CSD regional and policy officers . 

(i) Distance. Isolation and Coordination 

Distance and isolation remain among the primary harriers to 
effective community service delivery in rural areas Consequent 
costs to resource small rural communities and to travel are high. 
The frequent use of fax's, telelinks, and computers remain an 
integral pan of service development 

However, apart from the cost implications for the practical delivery 
of services, distance and isolation profoundly influence, 
administrative coordination Poor coordination among State and 
Federal government departments, Local government and service 
deliverers is a major challenge to the effective development of 
services (see Synapse 19Q4). Greater coordination efficiencies 
would strengthen the output of the existing but limned resource 
base. 

The Queensland Government has, in pan. developed its current 
Rural Communities Policy Package in response to a perception that 
local government and non- government providers often deal with a 
range of agencies with varying funding criteria, administrative 
arrangements and boundaries and accountability procedures. 
Similar problems have also been experienced in other Australian 
states (see Office of Rural Affairs 1991:154). 

(li) Lack of Infrastructure and Resources 

A general lack of resources and community services infrastructure 
remains a problem in rural areas In many small communities, the 
funds, facilities and personnel may simply not be sufficient to 
establish vnable or ongoing scr\nces. Often small communities are 
nc’ able to demonstrate demand for services at the same level as 
urban centres. 

(iii) Attracting Service Professionals 

Queensland rural communities have long suffered from the 
inability to attract and retain professional service deliverers and 
community sector workers Similar problems have been 
experienced elsewhere in Australia (e g., see Office of Rural Affairs 
1991:154). In other cases, qualified local residents may not always 
be deemed the most appropriate people to carry out local 
community service activities 

(iv) Skills Available in Rural Towns 

Operating a community ser\’ice is increasingly becoming a skilled 
task, requiring considerable training and resourcing Limits to the 
skills base of service delivery agencies has a direct affect on the 
management capacity of these organisations. Stakeholders in the 
delivery of services in small communities are often fully committed 
with other tasks. Practical training opportunities need to be 
planned and coordinated, and this is often difficult in itself. 

(v) Increasing Demands Upon Community Organisations 

As in urban areas, increasing pressure is being applied by all levels 
of Government and the community regarding quality outcomes for 
local community services. Consumers and funding bodies are more 
aware of the need for accountability. As the skills needs of 
organisations have increased, the development of appropriate skills 
has not always been able to keep pace 

(vi) Poorly Defined Roles For Local Government 

Increased focus on the integration of planning for social and 
economic development inv’oK'es local government more in service 
development than in the past (e g., see McCosker 1991). Local 
government is now often a significant stakeholder in the 
development of human and community service infrastructure in 
rural and remote areas 

Local governmeiii.s in rural areas, however, often h.ive a limited 
rates base and need to develop ways to advance community ser\ncc 
issues This may involve the collaboration of regional affiliations of 
councils, seeking grants, employing consultants oi accessing cross 
program funds to plan service needs locally 

(vii) Rural Ccminui nines Need to Be Sell -Reliant 

Service delivery in rural areas has commonly not focussed on 
building the self- reliance ol rural comniumties (>ynapse 1904^ in 



many cases this has weakened the long term resilience of these 
communities to market and seasonal variations, trapping 
individuals and families in welfare cycles 

What Implications for Cci'^munily Service Delivery? 

While these deficiencies are better recognised now than in past 
years, many of the community services development models 
applied in rural Australia have failed to overcome them. The 
following points out some of the areas in which past service 
delivery models have failed. 

THE PERFORMANCE OF PAST SERVICE DELIVERY 
MODELS 

In the experience of DFSAIA regional and policy officers working 
with rural communities, there are many signs pointing to service 
failure through the application of inappropriate community service 
models. By and large, many of the models continue to ignore the 
-problems outlined above. Some failures witnessed by departmental 
officers have arisen from the following deficiencies in the models 
applied: 

(i) Applying Urban Models to Rural Needs 
Many service delivery models and program guidelines in use 
throughout Queensland hav'e evolved in high need urban areas. If 
they are to work, these models need to be carefully adapted to 
meet the rural service delivery environment. The adaption process, 
however, can provide the opportunity for the development of 
innovative’ and locally driv'en models. More documentation of 
innovative operational models is required. 

Rural communities or groups often develop their own way of 
doing things. While they can learn from other towns, long 
developmental phases may be needed in service establishment. 
Early, community-based planning is important because of the 
complexity of existing community structures and differing 
expectations and requirements. Important factors include the 
presence of a supportive local government and leadership from 
within the community that can get people from different sectors 
and with different values to work together. 

(ii) The . application of Culturally Inappropriate Models 

Rural communities in Queensland are not always dominated by 
Anglo-Saxon' families. Culturally appropriate models need to be 
applied as required. Developing community services in rural 
Aboriginal communities, for example, requires an understanding 
of the different cultural parameters at play. Whatever the case, 
local people need to be able to determine appropriate service 
delivery approaches. 

CSD experience has shown that initial contacts in communities for 
service development should include representatives of the vanoiC' 
groups. This is in preference to targeting an identifiable group and 
relying on their ability to provide a culturally appropriate service. 

(iii) Myth-Based Service Delivery Models 

Rural service delivery models established on the basis of rural 
myths are destined for failure. If the assumptions underlying 
service delivery models are flawed, then the model will ultimately 
be misdirected. Models need to be developed on appropriate and 
current social data and theory 

(iv) Non-lntegrated Service Models 

Program -based funding has, at times, facilitated the development 
of local service delivery systems do not integrate the non-profit, 
local government and commercial sectors. This has often resulted 
in duplication, service under-sizing and destructive conflicts over 
limited resources The application of sound community-based 
planning piocesses (e g , see ATSIC 1993) raises opportunities to 
resolve this problem 

In the community-based planning context, issues relating to the 
‘development of appropriately sized and resourced organisations 
needs careful consideration No one community management 
committee can provide services across all areas of need 
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CSD INITUTIVES TO OVERCOME RURAL SERVICE 
DELIVERY PROBLEMS 

The underpinning objective of CSD is to establish 'strong, 
responsible communities’. CSD recognises that persisting with 
community service delivery models that retain many of the above 
deficiencies not only results in the ineffective use of Government 
funds, but also does not help to build the self-reliance and capacity 
of rural communities Deficient models continue to reinforce 
welfare dependence 

As a result. CSD has. in recent years, ventured into a number of 
innovative serv'ices delivery models and resourcing The following 
outlines a number of such initiatives by exploring the individual 
experiences of policy and regional officers involved in their 
development and operation. Each contribution details the issues 
that sparked the development of the initiative, briefly outlines the 
development of each and makes some preliminary obser\’ations of 
service outcomes. 

Cross Program Funding 

The Rural and Remote Strategy' was a pilot scheme developed b> 
CSD in 1991-92 to give rural communities ihe opportunity to 
contribute to the design of local community serv’ices In its iirst 
years, the Strategy pooled resources from CSD subprograms (e.g.. 
child care, disability, and community and youth) to provide 
communities with greater flexibility and control in the local 
projects which could be developed and funded. 

The Straieg)' objectives were to provide an opportunity for small 
communities to effectively address their own needs and establish 
service models accordingly. The communities were also able to use 
the funding to establish a coordinated human serv’ice infrastructure 
which could attract and integrate other government initiatives, 
local government was seen as a key panner in the implementation 
of these projects. 

Key justifications for the Strategy included the difficulties involved 
in establishing projects in isolated areas and the poor access rural 
communities have to community services 

Renamed the Cross Program Funding Initiative in 1992-93. the 
Strategy now operates in six rural locations, including Cookiown. 
Blackall. Goondiwindi, Normanton. Mundubbera and 
Esk/Lowood Activities include communiiy information and 
planning, coordination of volunteers and agencies, child care, 
family and individual support, services for older people and people 
w'lth dtsabilities. accommodation support, emergency relief, youth 
projects and family violence prevention 

The Initiative sought to use community-based planning principles 
to enable rural communities to identify their own needs and to 
respond in a flexible way according to local priorities. This was 
done with assistance from CSD resource officers. Service models 
range from centre-based styles to separate services which maintain 
fee-for-serv’ice workers Each community used various community 
planning processes, resulting in strong local ownership. Existing 
skills bases and the level of infrastructure available to rccipieni 
organisations were different in each case Service development 
rec|uired different degrees of departmental involvement as a result 

A detailed evaluation is currently assessing the Initiative 
Preliminary’ indications are lhai it provides a practical mechanism 
to develop sciA’ues which appropriately meet local needs It i^ 
already apparent that it ha.<^ made services available to people wh(> 
might otherwise have been unable to access them Further fundimi 
was obtained by each community on the basis of the infrastructure 
provided by the Strategy 

Other successful outcomes for the program are shown in the high 
iiscMge rale reported by the iiulivulu.il projei Ls and the improved 
communitv netwoiks and referral [irocesses developed by the 
projecUi Coniingeiu on budeei outcomes, the Department plans to 
extend the Initiative to five new localities, many in areas affccteil 
bv rural ad)ustment prcHcs.ses 



Rural Family Support Program 

In 1993. Queensland farm families experienced the worst drought 
since records were kept. As a result, CSD successfully secured 
funds for a six month program with the broad mandate to relieve 
the social stress facing affected families Within a tight timeframe 
and in one of the most public social crises Queensland has seen for 
some time, CSD had to respond to a target group with w'hich it 
was relatively unfamiliar. 

As the drought worsened, newspapers reported farmers shooting 
livestock and watching their land blow away. This land had been 
passed from father to son for generations. Sons were born and 
raised on the farm, had only ever worked on the farm, and fully 
expected to bury their parents there and to continue the cycle 

This culture raised many questions for the establishment of 
appropriate program structures Where would support w’orkers be 
based? Who would manage them^ Whai would they be asked to 
do? How would they assess the level of need, or the prionty of one 
station over another? What could be expected of even the besi 
qualified social worker in approaching proud and independent 
farm families in crisis? In servicing a family Imng 200 km from 
their closest neighbour, and 300 km from the nearest tow’n, exactly 
what is it that social support means? 

Because CSD has developed its expertise in delivering human 
sen'ices via community-based management committees, it looked 
for communities in w'hich it could find management bodies that 
would be prepared to sponsor such a service This led to it soon 
expenencing the differences in service delivery between urban and 
rural communities and between ‘off-farm’ and ‘on-farm’ rural 
culture. 

Inside a month, the Depanment had funded the employment of 
three men and three women (Drought Workers) who had never 
met each other, and training became an early priority. CSD offered 
brief courses in child abuse, domestic violence and suicide 
prevention, social security entitlements, interpersonal skills, grief 
counseling, community development and su'ess management. 

Each of the Drought Workers received a modest salary’, a desk and 
a telephone in an office (usually in a Neighbourhood Centre). CSD 
targeted six drought declared areas on a map of Queensland, 
arranged access to vehicles and placed a high frequency radio 
telephone in each car. The workers had $40,000 to deliver 
emergency financial relief to their cltents 

Within a few’ months, the drought strategy was receiving 
substantial media support A formal program assessment by a team 
of expenenced social and agricultural consultants rated the work of 
the Drought Workers as efficient and effective, and quite 
remarkable in the me they had been on the ground and the 
uncertain longevity of the initiative (see Synapse 1994) 

All the Drought Workers w'ere themselves country people not 
forrmally qualified in welfare delivery They had previously 'held 
‘different jobs which required a largely autonomous role They 
were very much like their clients They were embraced by 
communities, spoke at meetings and to the media aboi. i their role, 
traveled thousands of miles in their cars, but often had difficulty 
convincing farm families to accept a few dollars to buy food for the 
cupboard, or diesel for the car 

What the farm families found most valuable was not the dollars, or 
the information about different schemes, subsidies and rebates, but. 
the simple fact that somebody cared enough about their family to 
drive 100 km off the main road to visit Many farm families did not 
want counseling or money, unemployment benefits or job 
retraining Nor did they want help to quit their land with dignity 

A year later 50 X- of the drought declared properties are coming 
ha;, k to I lie Crojis .ire being <.ow'n and livestock are being returned 
to graze borne families have had enough and are getting out Nc^t 
many have been evicted by the banks, but many tell their children 
that thev belter think of doing something else with ilicir life, and 
for} tel about being a farmer 

The Government now reiognises that drought i<^ a penodu event, 
and lli.ii It K oiiK mie o\ a number of factors drivine tomnuied 
,111.1 i.idii It rr ' 1 Mh Hi t iiii’ in ihe rural iiuln<ti\ .’N.-. Mivli. the 
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proi;rani has now l^ccn exicndcd, thouph tho t-niphasis will remain 
on general social support lor larin laniihes Tlie success of the 
program rested on accepting that people m distress in the bush do 
not necessarily see themselves as disadvantaged The service 
delivered must be appropnate to the culture at hand 

Social Impact Assessment Unit (SIAU) 

People in rural areas are only too aware that Government decisions 
and large-scale development projects can have both positive and 
negative impacts upon their standard of living, the way that their 
communities function and the economy of their region. Public 
_ response from rural communities against the State Governments 
decision to shut a number of regtonal rail ser\'ices in 1993 stands 
as testament to this understanding. In response to a growing 
number of similar conllicis between communities and Government 
decision making processes in the early 1 990s. the Fitzgerald 
Commission of Inquiry into the use and management of Fraser 
Island recommended that better social impact assessment 
processes needed to be established within Government. 

In response to this, and in 1992, the Public Sector Management 
Commission recommended that DFSAIA be nominated as 'lead 
agency’ within Government in social impact assessment issues To 
operationalise this role, DFSAIA established a Social Impact 
Assessment Unit t,SlAU) within CSD in 1993 to promote 
(.onsideration of social impacts within Government decision 
making and the land use planning processes 

Since then, CSD regional offices and the SIAU have worked to 
better integrate social issues into land use planning In relation to 
rural communities, this has included; 

• working with large scale resource developers to ensure that, in 
developing projects, they identify the significance of social 
impacts upon rural communities: 

• w’orking within State government to develop systems that 
encourage greater consideration of the impact of policy and 
service delivery decisions upon rural communities; 

• working directly with rural Local governments to assist and 
support them to better consider the social needs of different 
interests within their communities when carrying out corporate 
and statutory land use planning; 

• working with the Department of Primary Industries (DPI) to 
ensure that social issues achieve an improved profile within 
land care and other natural resource management policies and 
projects; 

• working to ensure the social needs of rural communities are 
incorporated w-ithin the various regional and sub-regional 
planning processes proceeding across the State. 

In 1994, CSD regional offices hope to improve their resource and 
skill base to assist rural communities in such activities. The 
provision of this assistance and support extends to meeting the 
needs of Government departments, local government, developers 
and community groups 

The recent moves to improve the Department's capacity to provide 
direct assistance m these areas has arisen from the clear need to 
better integrate social and erivixonmenial issues in land use and 
policy decision making processes By promoting the concept and 
the benefits of considering social impacts, it is hoped that decisions 
relating to rural areas can better consider the needs and values of 
rural communiucs 

Rural Social Adjustment Advisers 

The downturn in the tc^bacco induslrv in the Marecba/Dinibula 
district in north Queensland is }ust one example of permanent 
restructuring occurring in the Queensland larm sector The 
impacts of such restructuring are often not limited to farmers 
themselves, but also affect their families, seasonal and transient 
workers and suppliers in surrounding lommuniue^ 

To address this problem in Mareeba, an Interdepan mental 
Working ^Social Issues) Group w-as established in 1993 to look at 
the svxia! and etonomu impa<,t of Kx al invlusir%’ re^iruduring to 
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more viable agncultural crops. The Social Issues Group identified 
the need for Si')mcone lo work as a ‘Social Adjustment Adviser to 
work' with communities and families affected by structural 
admstment on the Tablelands 



Since then, CSD has 'been working with the Mareeba community 
to implement the initiative. Local meeung 3 have included workers 
from the tobacco industry, growers, community groups and service 
organisations, the Chamber of Commerce, local government and 
various Government departments. These meetings resulted in the 
establishment of a cross sectoral community management 
committee to oversee the position. The position will be sponsored 
by the Mareeba Shire Council, which will also provide office 
accommodation and administrative support. 

A similar position has been established in Charleville to deal with 
the structural adjustment resulting from drought in the south w’est 
of Queensland. While funding for these positions will be provided 
by the Department of Primary Industries, it will be administered 
by CSD regional offices. The positions will work with families 
^affected by rural adjustment by providing information, 
counselling, and support to re-establish in a new locality or to 
make other adjustments. 

Limited Hours Child Care Services 

The Limned Hours Care Program is jointly funded by the 
Commonwealth and Queensland Governments and is 
administered by DFSAIA. The program is an iniuative of the 
Queensland Government under the 1988-1992 National Child 
Care Strateg)', and is unique to this State. 

The Commonwealth Government has provided occasional care 
throughout Australia in purpose-built centres since the early 
I980's These centres were often underutilised in smaller and rural 
communities and some proved not to be viable. 

Under the National Child Care Strategy, 360 occasional care places 
were allocated to Queensland. The State/Commonwealth 
Agreement allov,'ed for these places to be provided in either 
purpose-built centres or within a model of service delivery to be 
designed in Queensland for Queensland conditions. 

The Limited Hours Care model was developed as Queensland's 
alternative to the existing occasional care program. It was 
developed around the notion of locating child care places 
alongside other services for families and using existing community 
facilities Ce g , neighbourhood centres, kindergartens). The setting 
up of these limited hours services was supported by a capital 
program to modify buildings, the development of operational 
guidelines and an operational subsidy funding formula. 

Limited Hours Care is child care w'hich is provided on an 
occasional, irregular or casual basis to families with young 
children. Such services operate a limited number of hours per 
week (up to 20) and provide small amounts of care Cup to 12 
hours per child per week) to small groups of around 14 children. 

It IS particularly useful as parents in rural communities often 
require occasional child care to enable them to pursue activities 
such as sport, leisure, studies and voluntary community activities. 
Work practices in rural areas are also often irregular or seasonal. 

Limited Hours Care was developed in particular to service 
Queensland’s smaller rural communities, which could not sustain 
larger purposc-buiUccntres This model acknowledges that even 
though many rural families may not require full-time child care, 
their need for occasional care is still important to their well-being 
They have a right to access the care appropriate to their situations 
in order to participate m the social and economic activities of their 
communities 

Organisations targcte<i were tho.se already providing other scrviees 
to families and considered to have the capacity to be responsive 
and sensitive lo the unique needs and culture of their local 
community The existing social infrastructure was used as a base 
upon which to establish the child caie service. The formation of an 
entirely new (.ommunity organisation drawing upon the same 
limited pool of volunteers was not required New blood by way of 
patents using the child care service was introduced to these 

vA^g^iisaiions 
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The Limited Hours Care services provide support to families who 
may require additional support from social, legal or medical 
services The co-location of the child care services advances 
opportunities for referral to these other services. The modification 
of buildings for Limited Hours Care purposes also tend to improve 
existing facilities, which are available for other compatible 
purposes when child care is not operating - approximately 50% of 
the working week. 

Of the 360 occasional care places allocated between 1988 to 1992. 
250 were established in the Limited Hours Care model in existing 
community facilities. There are now Limited Hours Care services 
operating in 60 locations. 

An evaluation of the effectiveness ol the program is to be 
conducted in 1994, and will invoUe consultation with community 
child care workers, service users, administrators, sponsor 
organisations and resource staff. 

Mo growth funds are currently available to expand the program 
Under the 1992- 1996 National Child Care Strategy, however, the 
Queensland gGvemment has negotiated an agreement that up to 
40% of all funded places may be allocated in innovative’ service 
models that best meet the needs of consumers. 

Remote Area Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Child Care 
(RAATSICC) 

Until recently, remote north Queensland Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Island communities have had access to limited human 
services. Historically, these services were provided and controlled 
bv the Government or churches and were delivered in ways 
desired by the provider rather than the recipients A number of 
analysts have concluded that past service delivery in the 
institutional model had a limited positive impact upon the target 
group and engendered powerlessness (e g., see Dale 1993). 

Children in many of these communities often require access to 
services during periods of social/family dysfunction. The erosion of 
traditional family roles and responsibilities in many communities 
has resulted in severe pressures on family and dan groups 

In 1990. CSD established a new funding program aimed at 
promoting the well- being of children within their families and 
communities (later called RA.^TSICC) At the time, it was 
recognised that the development of community controlled services 
was philosophically sound, but limited in practice by the fact that 
there were very few incorporated organisations in these 
communities and limited levels of organisational development and 
nui me nance 

eSL^ could have chosen to apply the program directly through 
Aboriginal and Islander community Councils. However, it had to 
be recognised that although performing a vital role in communitv 
management, the majority of Councils were composed of men. and 
It was accepted that children until approximately 14 years of age 
were the responsibility of local women 

To get the program established, in March 1991. a meeting was 
convened by DFSAlA in Caims. and many respected female ciders 
from remote Aboriginal communities were invited Over three 
davs, community by community, these women were asked to talk 
about the needs of their children, what son of responses the 
community could provide to overcome these problems and w’hat 
monev and support would be needed These issues were 
workshopped in small group‘d ^utli Aboriginal facilitators and 
repeal ted back to the main group 

At the time, it was stressed that there was a limit on the funds 
available under the program People were asked to request money 
(or the most important things that had to be done first 
liilormation about the needs, the desired response and the 
financial support required were collated and available funds were 
allcxated m a cc^opcrative manner 

.'Xppre^pnate applications were developed during the meeting The 
wc">men took these back to be siened bv their Lnuricil on behalf of 
wc'men and children huiuline Wiis then received by the 
comnumitie*^ within 8 week'' ol the meeliiq' Miue then, ihe 
,^>'i'n»r.im h.i*^ rontifuied U"* c^per.iie in ihis highly p.irticipaiorv 




manner and has grown to incorporate the Torres Strait Region in a 
separate program 

Initially, communities requested small amounts of money to do 
something discreet (e g . purchase and erect an adventure 
playground). These highly practical and well used services 
empowered the women to develop further services. 

All meetings of the established Advisory Groups provide 
opportunities for training in financial accountability and 
programming skills. The majority of community organisations now 
perform these functions well 

The fact that the program had flexible guidelines on the projected 
use of the funds meant that any statement of need and any desired 
response could be supported. This helped to empower the women 
responsible for developing the desired service. 

During the succeeding meetings (3 times a year) the w-omen have 
learned from each' other and have seen what is working in other 
communities. They have often adapted and used these successes 
for their own communities There are now nine incorporated 
women’s organisations sponsoring the program, as opposed to 
three in the initial funding round on the mainland and four in the 
Torres Strait A further four groups are incorporating at present 
There are 28 funded seiv'ices operating in 26 different locations 
from Doomadgee in the Gulf to Saibai Island m the Torres Strait to 
Wujal Wujal in the south eastern Peninsula. 

Service activities have included the development of safe and 
stimulating outdoor play centres, children's activity programs, 
child and family support centres, limited hours community 
kindergarten centres, long day care and child support programs. 
Each incorporates their communities own cultural and political 
imperatives in their operation and development The outcomes 
from this program are currently being fully evaluated with cross- 
sectoral input. 

CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

This Paper has suggested that while use of the generic 'rural' 
construct is useful in informing the Government's policy responses 
to the social problems in the bush, its use should not remove the 
need to ensure that planning for conimiiniiy servMccs is based on 
local needs Seivicc deliver\* models must be delivered in a w'ay 
that fully encourages local participation and which seeks to 
address the specific economic, social and political situations facing 
the^c communities 

CSD has. in recent years, takcni st^me key initiatives in moving 
towards more community-based models of service planning and 
deliver)'. It has done this by taking more participator)' planning 
approaches, better informing and resourcing local planning 
processes, and through placing increasing emphasis on the need to 
build the self-reliance capacity of communities thenaselves Given 
the recent successes resulting from the,se improved initiatives, it is 
certain that future policy and program developments will reflect 
these pnnciplcs and build upon these practical experiences 
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RESTRUCTURING U.S. AGRICULTURE: IMPLICATIONS FOR RURAL EDUCATION 

AND OTHER COMMUNITY SERVICES 

Alan R. Bird United Slates of Amenca 



ABSTRACT 

Resiruciunng agnculiure t neoindusinaliiaiion ) enhances us linkage to ihc general economy through concentration and integration of production 
and markeiing.’and Libor lorcc adiusimcnis lobs in agnculiure tor most adults and youih thus parallel job types in the general economy, so that all 
svorkers and students need to upgrade cognmve ^kllK in liierac 7 and numeracy, and enhance their social and cultural onentaiion to work. Rural 
obstacles include i>ol,uion. and a popul.iuon ihai. compared to urban residents, has less education, more low-income workets, poorer public support 
for education, and lower Uval |ohs ,An implied Miu^esslui siraieg)- would lorge national or regional linkages with rur.il education and other sers'ices. 
.Adequate linkage of M»mc isolated residem'* may require their relocation lo disunt ■supurbs.” new communities Irom which they would commute to 
both farm and other jobs 

Key words: rcstruciunng. ■neomdusinaliz.iiion. ' U S. agnculturc. education, cognitive, isolation, linkages, relocation, "supurbs "The U.S. food and 
fiber system is much more closely linked to the general economy than ever before (O’Brien, 1994) This paper depicts components of the 
rcstructunng of U agnculiure a-Nsociated wuh ihis increased linkage and explores the implications for parallel rcsiructunng of rural education and 



01 her community services 

NEOINDUSTRIALIZATION OF AGRICULTURE 

Restructuring U.S. agriculture involves three interrelated 
adjustments, here called “ncomdustrialization ' These adjustments 
are: 

(l)concemraiion of production and marketing, 

C2)spccialization of product and function and associated 
integration of activities to cater to consumer demand, and 
(3)reduciion of farm labor, including family labor, both through 
farm enlargement and specialization and through increased off- 
farm work. 

These changes amount to the evolution of a new way of life for 
those who produce most food and fiber and for their rural 
neighbors. Accordingly, they create the need for the enhancement 
of supporting insiiiuiions, even the creation of new ones 
Neoindusirializaiion implies that compatible adaptations of 
supporting mstuuiions, such as education and health services, will 
tend to be more critical to the continued advancement of 
agnculiure and rural people than traditional public progranis, such 
as commodity price supports Consider ihe components of 
neoindusinalizalioti. 

Concentration of Production and Marketing 

U S. farms accounting for most sales arc getting bigger and will 
likely continue to do so. That is the implication of the systematic 
changes in farm numbers by sales class from 1982 to 1987. and 
the expected trend in the near future. For each successive sales 
class above S250.000, the percentage increase in farm numbers 
from 1982 to 1987 w.is greater (Table 1) By conir.isi, the number 
of farms in all lower sales classes decreased Moreover, the larger 
the sales, the greater the percentage of incorporated farms, 
implying greater stability of large larms through coniinuuy ol 
landing and ni.uiagemeiU Net rune of ten Lorjx^raie f.iniis ,ire .siill 
family -held 

By 1987. farms wiih sales of $250,000 or more accounted for 
fewer than five perteiu of all farms hui more than h.ilf the value of 
total sales and of net cash returns Thus, even with current levels 



of technology and organizational expertise, a very few farms could 
sell most farm products. 

Table 1. Changes in U.S. Farm Numbers, by Value of Sales, 
1982-1987 



Farms with 


Number of Farms 


Pcrccni change 


sales of 


1982* 


1987* 


in number of farms 


Less than 52.500 


536.327 


490,296 


-9 


52.500 to 54.999 


278,208 


262,918 


-5 


$5,000 to $9,999 


281,802 


274.972 


-2 


510,000 to $24,999 


340,254 


326,166 


-4 


S25.000 to 549.999 


248,828 


219.637 


-12 


550.000 to 599,999 


251,501 


218.050 


-13 


5100,000 to 5249,999 


215,912 


202,550 


-6 


5250,000 to 5499.999 


58,668 


61.148 


+4 


5500,000 to 5099.999 


11.792 


13.142 


♦ 11 


5700,000 to $999,999 


6,818 


7,788 


♦ 14 


$1 million to 55 mil. 


8,123 


9,738 


♦20 


$5 mil. to $10 mil 


610 


759 


♦24 


510 mil or more 


457 


596 


♦30 


Total 


2,240,976 


2,087.759 


-7 



•Abnormal famis excluded The producer pnee index lor (arm products 
actually fell dunng this penod from a base year value of 100 0 in 1982 
10 95 5 in 1987 (Gouiial of Fconomic Advisers. 1994) 



.Source: t' S Census of At^riculturc. unpublished data. Inutal tabulation hv 
hdward Knnscl U S Dent of Aer . hconnmu. Research .Service. Washington. 

DC. 

The largest farms also sell most of the products lc.ist directly 
involved in government commodity programs and products that 
l.ice the hkeiy greatest eontimiing mcre.Tsc in consumer demantl 
For example, the 1987 Census ol Agnculturc reports th.u a mere 
1 5 percent of all farms (the 32.000 each wTth sales of 5500,000 or 
more) together accounted for 

— 70 percent of sales of vegetables and melons. 



' TKinks I'o to m.mv i-ollo.tuuc. p.inu iil.iriv. I du.ud iT.vid I l.irnm;»-n Kohon Hop|v, ,nnd 1 c-lif VVhiicm-r Taper presented at the International 

Gonlerettce on Issues Afleetim; Rural Commumnes. Rur.il Klueation and Development Genire, James Cook Llmvcr.siiy ol North 
(.Queensland, 1 o\v nsvi lie. Ql.D, 481 1. Aurarnlia, july 10*15, 1904^ 
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— 70 percent of sales of nursery and greenhouse products, 

— 60 percent of sales of poultry and poultry products, 

55 percent of sales of fruit, nuts, and nerries, and 

— 50 percent of sales of cattle and calves. 

Even these data do not adequately illustrate the extent of 
concentration of U S. agriculture. Most important, data on farm 
sales do not adequately reflect the extent of organizational 
integration and contracting among components of the food 
industiy. a matter we consider below. 

Specialization and Integration 

Specialization already concentrates production on large farms 
Horizontal and vertical integration further concentrate the food 
and fiber system. Horizontal integration occurs when firms at the 
same level of production are linked through contracts or common 
management, procurement, and/or sales and marketing activities 
Vertical integration occurs when firms increase their inter- 
dependence through ownership contracts and/or organizational 
provisions between two or more successive stages of production. 

The leading example of specialization and integration in American 
agriculture is, of course, the almost totally integrated pouUr) 
industiy (Christensen, 1993). About 92 percent of all broilers are 
produced under contract between the producer and a poultry 
company. The remaining 8 percent come from farms owned by a 
company that both supplies feed and supervision and processes 
the finished birds. Due to technological and organizational 
efficiencies achieved through integration, production of broilers, 
for example, zoomed from 34 million in 1934 to 6 4 billion in 
1992 (Christensen, 1993). By 1993, some 20 companies produced 
80 percent of the total we ght of broilers (Thornton, 1993). Most 
turkeys (Hefferman, 1993) and eggs (Lazar, 1993) likewise come 
from very few firms. 

Other components of the livestock industry are increasingly 
integrated For example, dairies are cutting overhead costs by 
moving to more congenial climates, increasing herd size and herd 
yield, and adopting other techniques to intensify production 
(Fallen, Weimer, and Crawford. 1993). By 1987, there were 
already 1268 dairy herds of more than 5000 head in the United 
States, over half of which (755) were in California. Large dairies 
are also increasingly integrated with related activities For example. 
Braum's Dairy* in Tuttle, Oklahoma, is a family business with some 

13.000 cows. Besides producing the milk, the Braums process 
fluid milk, yogurt, cottage cheese, and ice cream, and operate over 
250 ice cream and dairy' stores in live states In the southw'cst. 
using subsidized irrigation (Cody and Carr. N90). some large 
(arms specialize in high-quality hay production (Fallen. Weimer. 
and Crawford). Relying on purchased feed, a dairy can add 
hundreds, if not thousands, of cows 

Hog production is increasingly concentrated In 1950, over 
2 million farms and ranches raised hogs, but by 1987 only about 

243.000 raised any A 1992 survey reported that fewer than 

30.000 farms, each marketing 1.000 or more hogs, accounted for 
78 percent of total marketings (Rhodes and Grimes) Farms 
generally have, of course, greatly improved their efficiency For 
example, feed use declined 14 percent or 60 pounds per 
hundredweight of hogs and pigs sold from 1980 to 1988 
(Shapouri, Mathews, and Badey. 1994) Technology exists for 
more hogs to be economically produced, processed, and 
merchandised under integrated systems However, laws agains; 
corporate farming and integration have slowed this change in 
nujor producing areas and helped induce a shift in prciduction to 
more hospitable slates, such as North Carolina and Missouri 

Beef feeding is increasingly concentrated on large feedlots In 
1964 . lots with more than 1 .000 head together sold only 
40 percent of fed cattle By 1990, 3 5 percent of feedk^us, e*uh with 

12,000 head or more, together sold about 84 percent of all led beef 
(Krause. 1992) Vertical coordination also enhances the supply of 
feed and animals, on the one hand, and the standardization and 
customer appeal of the product.^, on the other hand Impetlimem.- 
to the integration of fed beef include the huge invectineni 
requirements and many producerc preference for iiaditional 
.^•'-■xUiction methods 
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Specialization, climate control, and the integration of production 
and marketing all tend to reinforce the concentration of crop 
production on very large farms, notably, in Florida and the 
southwest. Accordingly, California grew almost 200 percent more 
acres of fruit and vegetables in 1989 than in 1960 (Palerm, 1991) 
Increases in specific fruit, nuts, and vegetables v/ere phenomenal, 
for example, almonds rose by 900 percent, wine-grapes by 
650 percent, avocados by 440 percent, cauliflower by 394 percent, 
and strawberries by 391 percent. In 1987, some 55 farms each had 
nursery and greenhouse sales of more than $5 million; some 
24 farms each sold S3 million or more of mushrooms; eighteen 
farms in the southwest each grew at least 1,000 acres of carrots; 
and some 312 farms each irrigated 5,000 or more acres 
(Unpublished data from 1987 Census of Agriculture). 

Vegetable production, notably in California, benefits also from a 
plentiful supply of low-cosi labor The share of all U S. farm labor 
expenses attributed to fruit, vegetable and horticultural specialty 
farms grew from 34 percent in 1974 to 41 percent in 1987 
(Oliveira, Effland, Runyan, and Hamm, 1993). Rural enclaves of 
farm worker families have formed throughout the fruit and 
vegetable producing areas of California (Palerm. 1991). Some 148 
communities are Latino enclaves. Sixty-one of these communities, 
Chicano and Mexican “Majonty" Enclaves, average 65.6 percent 
Latino inhabitants, with an average age of 24.3 years, and an 
average household size of 3.6. This contrasts with the California 
average population which, in 1980. was 19.2 percent Latino, had 
an average age of 29.9 years and an average household size of 2.7 
Similar enclaves are emerging elsewhere, for example, near meat 
packing plants in the Great Plains and mushroom farms in 
Pennsylvania 

Reduction of Labor 

The third component of neoindustrialization is the further 
reduction in labor, particularly family labor. From 1975 to 1989, 
the value of farm output increased almost one-ihird at the same 
time as farm population decreased almost one-half (45.8 percent), 
and farm employment decreased one-third (33 9 percent), slightly 
more for farm family members (35.9 percent) than for hired 
workers (29.2 percent) (Council of Economic Advisers, 1994) 
Industries most closely related to farming achieved parallel 
efficiencies and hired fewer workers Suppliers of fertilizer, 
equipment and other inputs lost 125,000 jobs and processing and 
marketing industries lost the largest number — 368,000 
tMaichrowicz and Salsgiver) These losses amounted to one job for 
every three lobs lost on the fami. They were only partially offset by 
new processing jobs, notably, 62,000 jobs in processing meat, 
mainly poultry, and 34,000 jobs in miscellaneous foods, such as 
macaroni and snaek chips 

Increased Off-Farm Work for Farm Family Members 

Meanwhile, farm family members increasingly work off the farm 
and many have some of their farm work performed through 
contracting or custom work By 1990, the average income of farm 
operator households, S39.007, was similar to that of the average 
U S household (Ahearn, Perry, and El-Osta, 1993). However, the 
average off-farm income of the farm households w-as S33.265, 85 
percent of their total income Either or both spouses in 60 percent 
of farm operator households earned off-farm income, mainly wages 
and salaries Both operators and spouses on the smallest and the 
largest farms earned the most off-farm income, a 1990 average of 
S37.276 for the smallest ami S32.698 for the largest The 
households in which one spouse worked off thO farm had the 
highest household incomes and the lowest poverty rates Average 
off* farm income was lowest, but still noteworthy, for dairv' farms 
(where the nature of the enterprise limits opportunities lor off-fami 
work) and cash gr.iin (Perrv and Hoppe. 1993)(where farm 
remoteness limits acces'^ to olf-larm jobs) 

The most remarkable diflerencc among farm operators by income 
class IS not their farm business c ha ract ensues, however, but their 
level of ed neat ion a! attaimnetu (Perry and Hoppe. 1993) More 
th.in a qii.irter ol all low-iruome farmers tless than SI 5.000) have 
les.s than a high s\.hool education Ackortiingly. they are less likelv 
to haw nonfat m income t fewer than half tlo) .ind their non farm 

C‘38 
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oamimis ,irc low uis ilicv are also for nonfarm people wiih lower 
educaiiotV levels) CBird. 10Q3) 

The Changing ComposUion of Farm and Nonfarm Labor 
Markets 

As the overall number of jobs in agriculture continues to diminish, 
agriculture, like nonfarm industry, will demand proportionately 
more workers at each end of the spectrum of skills and abilities 
First, It will call for managers and assistants who are skilled in 
personnel management, inventory control, operations research, 
and a whole gamut of technical and interpersonal skills typical of 
large nonfarm businesses, as well as advanced knowledge and 
understanding of biological processes and their application. 
Second, agriculture will continue to demand a cadre of low-skilled 
and low’-paid personnel for routine, repetitive tasks 

The dimintshed need and more selective demand for labor in 
agriculture evokes the need for a parallel outside linkage of this 
labor and all its supporting institutions, including education, 
training, and health ser\'ices. For two reasons, the turnover in farm 
and food labor is likely to exceed the net figures for population 
and employment loss First, the industr\' will be increasingly likely 
to recruit professionals from outside agnculture — people skilled in 
marketing, inventory control, accounting, and a range of other 
specialties common to large businesses Second, workers m 
agriculture are increasingly likely to enhance the secuniy of iheir 
jobs and achieve career advancement by being ready, willing and 
able to take lobs outside agriculture and in distant locations. 

This changing demand for farm labor faces a labor supply within 
agnculture that, without explicit improvements, promises to be 
less likely to meet this demand. Both neoindustrialization itself and 
conditions outside agriculture contribute to this likely reduced 
matching of farm labor supply with farm labor demand. Three key 
challenges are as follows. 

Ncoindustrialization and rural communities 

Neoindustnalizaiion may tend to reduce local job opportunities 
and, accordingly, both the community incentive to enhance 
facilities and services and the individual incentive to secure the 
education needed for a better job. Three noteworthy instances are 
as follows. 

Large farms bypass rural communities. 

Large farms tend to bypass local communities both in obtaining 
specialized staff and supplies and in selling and processing their 
products (Krause, 1989). 

Large labor-intensive farms may encourage the fomation of 
rural enclaves of unskilled labor. 

Large fruit and vegetable farms, nurseries, and other farms catering 
to a growing market depend on intermittent recruiting of large 
numbers of tow-wage labor (Palerm. 1991) They thus tend to 
encourage the development of poor ethnic enclaves that are 
unlikely to have a strong revenue base and progressive schools. 

State restrictions on corporations may encourage relocation. 

Given the evident competitive success of large, integrated farms, 
states that seek to combat their growth, for example, by 
prohibiting farm incorporation, may simply encourage and 
accelerate the relocation of farm production to other states They 
would thus further reduce employment and earnings in some local 
agricultural areas This, in turn, could reduce local government 
revenues and further undermine local ability and willingness to 
support schools and other community sor\'ices in some places 

Poor rural job prospects 

Rural areas generally lag urban areas in income levels and the 
availability of high-paying )Obs A higher proportion c'»f rural adult 
workers than employed urban workers are low earners (Bird. 
UWh) In 1987. 3(> |X:rceiil ol employed rural workers, aged 23 
to 64, earned less than the official pcweriy income of $1 1,61 1 for a 
family of four, compared with the still very high 2 1 percent of the 
corresponding urlian woikers At ihe same time, tlie level ol 



educational aitammcm of rural workers is less than that of their 
urban counterparts; but the relative scarcity of good high-paying 
jobs dampens the incentive for both rural adults and rural youth, 
including farm residents, to attain higher levels of education 
(Hoppe and Deavers, 1993) 

National labor market — increasingly challenging 

Beyond the rural community, changes m the national labor market 
pose a formidable new challenge to both individuals and 
institutions. The market is increasingly bipolar, comprised of high- 
skilled. high-income workers and low-skilled, low-income workers 
(Levy, 1987; Reich. 1991). Even highly skilled and well-educated 
people who want to work face an increasing need to continue in 
lifelong education and training, and to move to new jobs, even 
new occupations, that best use their talents and pay them 
accordingly. At the same time, the United States faces an increasing 
challenge in preparing its millions of functionally illiterate adults 
for work and in training for productive work the youth who 
- typically do not go on to college (Kuitner, 1991; Thurow. 1985). 
Farm and other rural people face an increasing need to prepare for 
and to panicipaie m this increasingly competitive labor market. 

Implications for Rural Education 

For improved linkage between jobs and workers, the same quality 
and variety of lifetime education should be available for all 
residents, from preschool through college and continuing 
education, including both academic and vocational education. 
Rural students have a special need to upgrade cognitive skills 
increasingly demanded by growing sectors of the economy (Swaim 
and Teixeira, 1991). Yet rural people face special barriers to 
education. 

At the elementary and secondary levels, technology, particularly 
computer and telecommunications technology, promises to offer 
much to isolated children, even those taught at home. Much of this 
improvement can be in the spirit of Australia's successful schools 
of the air. Perhaps the biggest scope for enrichment is an enlarged 
social and cultural curriculum, including the development of 
abilities to understand and deal with large organizations, to be 
aware of broadening and changing career opportunities and the 
requirements to achieve them. Australia’s Country Areas Program 
(Curriculum Corpe nion, 1989) appears to address these 
problems. 

Especially for geogri ^.lically or ethnically isolated areas, the 
biggest scope for improving education may lie m a more holistic 
approach. Community colleges and state university and college 
systems have the potential to reach both adults and children in 
offering broad, flexible and updated curricula at innumerable sites, 
some reached by circuit-riding faculty. In so doing, community 
colleges, in particular, can help remedy the deficiencies in rural 
high school curricula (Bird, 1990a), as well as enhance overall, 
lifelong learning and training opportunities for both adults and 
youth. 

Neoindustialization of agnculture and the limited rural nonfarm 
economic base exacerbate the classic isolation of rural education 
due to heavy dependence on local funding, local staffing, and local 
curriculum development and implementation. In these respects, 
rural Australians appear to have more holistic educational 
opportunities. Like the United States, each Australian state is 
responsible for primar>' and secondary education. However, unlike 
the United Stales, w'hcre the states have delegated most authority 
for education to local governnicnis, each Australian state finances, 
staffs, and provides curricula on a siaie-widc basis. Australian 
experience may illuminate the advantages of regional support for 
education and other serences 

Implications for Other Institutions and Programs 

For manv rural residents, the paucity of local job options and 
education may still he so great that relocation nearer to urban areas 
1 ? the suicsi way to a better education and associated opportunities 
for living and working The Australian government's Rural 
AdiustmeiU Scheme offers such a way out (Stevens. 1994) — a 
Iniyour lor farmers, in the for n of grants of S45,0(K3 to leave 
n r\ ns 
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farming This new program demonstrates a potentially productive 
alternative to the traditional U S. commodity support programs as 
a boost to both competitive food production and the welfare of 
farm families Its extension to nonfarm families may warrant 
consideration. 

The continuing intractability of isolation evokes the possible need 
for a new institution, the "supurb” (Bird, 1993) The supurb would 
be a community distant from farms and ranches, but within 
conventional commuting distance of a city and frequent 
commuting by air to distant farms Tomorrow’s work world may 
require that more and more farm families, including successful 
farm families, locate so that all family members can have access to 
broader work, education, training, health, recreational, and 
cultural options, and yet can commute to the farm as needed. 

What about rural health’ The kinds of improvements cited for 
education w'ould also help improve rural health. Educated and 
informed citizens who also earn adequate incomes are better able 
to take care of their health needs Neoindustrialization of 
agriculture also involves more teamwork, so that, while farm 
accidents may still be prevalent, they would also be more readily 
detected and the vnetims treated. Farm enlargement and increased 
population sparsity do. however, place a still higher premium on 
the availability of a competent and rapid response to accidents and 
emergencies. Hence, the need for airborne services, such as those 
provided in Australia by the Royal Flying Doctor Service, will 
continue to increase 

CONCLUSION 

Rural liMng and rural institutions offer special opportunities and 
special challenges. Greater linkage of agriculture to the general 
economy is a dominant change that calls, in turn, for a greater 
linkage of rural education, health, and other services to 
corresponding services beyond rural areas. 
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CLUES TO COMMUNITY SURVIVAL; A CURRICULUM FOR LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 

Vicki Braglio Luiher — tniied Suies of Amenca 
ABSTRACT 

Why arc some rural communiiies more vital ihan others? WTiy do some resist decline or cope with rapid growth more successfully than others? Ho 
themes or characieasiics of success exist that might provide lessons for other communities? How do traditional community institutions such as 
schools, health care facilities, and governance inieraa in the successful community? Since 1985. the Heartland Center for L£adership Development, 
a non-profit organization based in the U S. Great Plains, has conducted case study research on successful rural communities. Nineteen case studies 
from 12 U.S. states have been completed lo date, with several others in the planning stage, findings have been analyzed and produced a listing oi 
clues to community survival. This inlormation has served as a starting point for the Centers training in assessment, planning and leadership skills. 
This paper will desenbe the case studv research, the development and implementation of a holistic community leadership curriculum. Issues that 
will be addressed include, multiconimunity collaboration; the importance of connecting economic development and quality of life dimensions, 
expanding involvement to emerging as well as established leaders; and the creation of social capital 



ABOUT THE HEARTLAND CENTER 

In 1985, the Heartland Center for Leadership Development was 
co-founded in Lincoln, Nebraska, by Vicki Luther and Milan Wall. 

A Nebraska-based Board of Directors was formed in addition to a 
National Council of Advisors. The organization was registered as a 
not-for-profit, tax-exempt educational corporation under U.S 
law. The purpose of the organization w'as to develop local 
leadership that responds to the challenges of ihe future. A major 
focus of Heartland Center activities has been practical resources 
and public policies for rural community suiwival and small town 
vitality. 

Financial support for the Center has de\ eloped into a balance ol 
grants from U S. philanthropic foundations, contracts lor seivices 
with state agencies, universities and local governments, and the 
underwriting of project expenses from corporations with a 
presence or market in rural areas. 

Today, the Center conducts leadership training for volunteers, 
offers community development professionals specialized training 
opportunities, and provides a wide range of technical assistance to 
communities and rural service providers. 

Current examples of Heartland Center activities include a 
leadership development curriculum developed for small town 
leaders in rural Oregon, training and technical assistance in 
strategic planning approaches for economic development for 
communities in a four state area of the Rocky Mountain West and 
staff training in community development skills for representatives 
of First Nations in British Columbia 

The Center also conducts applied research. In particular, the 
Center is well- known for its community case study research on 
the survival of small towns 

Case Study Research 

Case studies of rural communities have been used as a 
longstanding method for studying and illustrating many 
dimensions of community life. A variety of disciplines including 
anthropology and sociology have employed qualitative case studies 
to supplement quantitative research methods During the decade 
of the 1970’s, studies of power distribution in rural communities 
were a popular research focus. Rural sociologists have explored the 
reasons rural residents prefer their circumstances (Dillman, 1979 
and Zuiches, 1982). Taking a slightly different approach. Goudy 
(1983) studied the perceptual differences between leaders and 
residents concerning the ideal community. Allen and Gibson 
(1987) explored the importance of congruence in leaders’ and 
residents’ perceptions of community life. Researchers recently set 
out to develop a taxonomy of self-development activities in rural 
communities that offers interesting information on indicators ol 
*^uccess (Flora et al.,l99l) 

Identifying characteristics of successful communities h.is also been 
part of the continuing disciLssion of the definition of lommunity 
Ronald Warren, who made such a great contnbution to the field, 
described the ’’good community” as displaying certain attributes 
iWarren, 1973) Among these charactenstics were primary group 
relationships, community autonomy, viability, power distribution, 
lommiiment, heterogeneuy, neighborhood control and conflict 

This type of exploration of rural characteristics has not been 
limited to social scientists Journalist Dayton Duncan offers a 
laM mating view of U S counnec wnh populations of less iImii two 



people per square mile (Duncan, 1993). In addition to describing 
characteristics such as a strong sense of place, Duncan discusses 
suiviving communities left at an irreducible minimum of services 
as a definition. 

Most community developers, based on their own experience, can 
identify communities that seem to persist while others decline, or 
some that overcome internal conflicts or disasters. Beginning in 
1985, however, the Heartland Center applied the case study 
approach to exploring the differences among communities with an 
emphasis on what might be learned from communities displaying 
signs of vitality. 

The concept of community success/heahh became the focus 
ofHeariland Center case study research in an effort to discern what 
some communities were doing well that might provide models for 
other small, rural towns. From the beginning, a purpose of the 
research was to identify lessons that might be learned and modeled 
from one community to another. 

Case Study Methodology 

Case studies have been conducted by Heartland Center staff 
regularly since 1985. A methodology has been refined over time 
that includes traditional elements and new tools and formats 
developed by the researchers. A complete description of the 
Heartland Center case study approach is available in a 1991 
publication. Studying Communities in Transition, a Model jor Case 
Study Research and Analysis. A brief overview is provided here. 

Selection of Communities 

Communities were selected on the basis of two sources of 
information. First, service providers in the region were asked to 
identify towns that seemed to be surviving or thriving despite 
economic turmoil These community service providers included 
representatives of services providers, bankers, clergy, university 
faculty and others with statewide experience 

Second, this information was cross-referenced with census data, 
information about schcx)l enrollments and expenditures, municipal 
indebtedness, retail sales and new housing starts. Telephone 
interviews w'ere conducted with communities that showed strength 
in most areas as well as frequency of nominations. As the list of 
potential study sites shortened, additional information, usually 
print materials, was collected. When possible, geographic 
considerations were also used to select a community for fuither 
study in order to diversify the collection of case studies 

Inlerview Methods 

Thorough training for interviewers was conducted and a 
standardized iniervievver journal employed for notetaking and 
documentation To identify informants in the community, 
position, participation in dccision-niaking. and reputation were 
used as fillers tFreeman. Fararo. Bloomberg, and Sunshine. 1976) 

Questions (ocused on (our major topics quality o! lile, impacts of 
(.hange in the economy, leadership and power, and planning for 
the future Standardized formats were used for summaries of each 
ton tact develo|>ed by imerviewers 

Community Profile 

Rased on collected information, interviewer notes and 
dtxumeiu.uion, a toniinumtv profile w.v. then treated Tvpitally 
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five to seven pages in length and written in a feature style prose, 
the profile was reviewed hy selected informants in the community 
for accuracy 

The community profile and attendant information were analyzed 
according to a series of checklists of characteristics and indicators 
of success developed by the Heartland Center. Original case study 
research led to the creation of a list of 20 clues or characteristics 
prevalent in the successful community studies. This list was later 
adapted and applied as pan of the analysis of later community 
profiles. 

20 Clues to Community Survival 

1 E\ndence of community pnde 

2 Emphasis on quality in business and community life. 

3 Willingness to invest in the future 

4 Participator)' approach to community decision-making 

5 Cooperative community spint. 

6 Realistic appraisal of future opportunities. 

7 Aw'areness of competitive positioning. 

8. Knowledge of the physical environment. 

9 Active economic development program 

10 Deliberate transition of pow'er to a younger generation of 
leaders. 

1 1 Acceptance of women in leadership roles. 

1 2 Strong belief in and support for education. 

13. Problem-solving approach to prov'iding health care. 

14. Strong multigenerational family orientation, 

15 Strong presence of traditional institutions that are integral to 
community life. 

16. Attention to sound and well-maintained infrastructure. 

17. Careful use of fiscal resources 

18 Sophisticated use of information resources. 

19 Willingness to seek help from the outside. 

20 Con\nction that, in the long run. you have to do it yourself 

Use of Clues in Curriculum Development 

The list of 20 clues has provided the basis for curriculum 
developnieni in ihe area of leadership training with a communiiy 
audience Community leadership training conducted by the 
Heartland Center varies from single day evenis lo workshop scries 

Keystone lecturettes, structured activities and role plays have been 
created focusing on the information contained m the 20 clues 
These training materials emphasize the hehavuir of leaders and 
work Irom the community models described in the case study 
materials For example, workshop participants, organized into 
small groups, are engaged in reading and analyzing one of the 
community profiles and listing the strengths they find in the 
profile After discussion of findings, the list of 20 clues is presented 
and discussed further Immediate application of the information to 
the current situation in the community is obvious Discussion of 
what leadership behaviors create or reinforce community strengths 
IS the next step 

This information and training .ippro.uh have been found to be 
extremely effective and motivational for community leaders The 
list of clues has also been used veiy successfully as a discussion 
guide in town hall meetings as an assessment activiiy in strategu 
planning projects When residenis attend such a gathering, they 
arc organized into ‘mail groups and asked to select three 
communitv strengths and three communitv weaknesses from the 
list of clues 

After reporting the results of this discussion, the groups can Ih- 
directed through a senes of structured activities to identify issues 
and eventually set goals lor communiiy improvement efIorLs 

These training materials and aciiviiies. haseil on the i.ise sttid\ 
research and liM of lines, are also pari ol cuiiuulum developed b\ 
the Heartland Center to train piofessional lominimiiv developei‘' 



With support from the W.K Kellogg Foundation, the Center has 
delivered an annual program. “Helping Small Towns Survive' a 
Training Program lor Community Development Practitioners** in 
Jackson Hole. Wyoming Praciuioners of community development, 
whether in the setting of economic development, historic 
preservation, health care or public education, have found examples 
and models of successful communities useful in helping leaders 
deal with change 

New Issues for Leadership 

and Community Development Training 

While the case study research and the resulting clues materials 
have provided a rich source of training activities, new issues are 
emerging in the field of leadership and community development 
training Several important issues will be discussed here, including 
expanding citizen involvement, which, while hardly a new' topic, 
has become more important than ever. The other issues may well 
be described as new or emerging issues. a)multicommunity 
collaboration; b) the need to link economic development to quality 
of life concerns; and c^l the creation oi social i apital 

Expanding Citizen Involvement 

Since the 1960‘s. increasing citizen involvement in public 
dccision-makmg has been a primary value of community 
development programs. Amstein*s ladder of citizen involvement 
still a useful mca'‘-ure of the continuum of involvement from 
tokenism to true participation (Arnstein, 1969). However, new 
technologies now' available may change the landscape of citizen 
involvement in dramatic new ways. Remote communities now 
have the potential for interactive video conferencing that allows 
contact with legislatures and agencies without the travel time and 
costs that have been prohibitive in the past. The implications of 
new infrastructure such dS fiber optics, expanded 
telecommunications and telecomputing options are yet to be 
applied to the problems of public decision-making and citizen 
involvement 

At the local level, though, most community developers and 
community leaders are still concerned with techniques for 
improving the attendance at meetings, recruiting residents to run 
for local government office or provide leadership in community 
projects And while technology may be posing a very new' image of 
the future, u is still true that on the U.S. Great Plains, the average 
age of community residents is quite high, making the recruitment 
o( new leaders ver\' difficult 

Expanding citizen involvement, then, remains an imponani issue 
lor leadership training Research and development must occur at 
both the pragmatic, local level of activity and .u the level ol new 
technological applications 

New Issues: Multicommunity Collaboration 

A changing global and therefore regional and local economic 
context seems to be creating an advantageous situation for 
multicommunity collaboration With small communities in the 
U S Great Plains areas facing survival issues of diversifying the 
local economy and maintaining population, any developnieni 
strategy ih.it offers an advantage is explored. Multicommunity 
collaboration assumes that small communi ties will be more 
enieieni in sustaining themselves by clustering or collaboranon 
wuh Ollier small towns tBaker, 1993) 

The awareness of the ben el us of collaboration is not. however. 
wiclo5prcad Recent opinion sur\'eys oi residents in the Northern 
Plains report onK a moderate interest in collaboration but ihc'^se 
respondents in favor ol clustering with e'^ther small towns indicated 
.1 motivation ol 'iiereasiiig resources and development options 
u_hoy and Rounds. 1992) 

Several other influences support the increased interest m 
muliieomniuniiv t oll.iboration In the U S . changes in lederal 
environmental regulations have forced many small communities to 
collaborate on management, c'-peually the use oi land ft IL 

Tourism seeni.‘' to be another strong inllucnee that draws logelhei 
neaiiw comnumiues n pionuumg attractions such as antique 
*ioie- elhnu le'tnai ,ni.l ctali. Manv sm.tll comniumties alsr 
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Imcl ii linanculiv necessary’ lo coll.iborate on rural iransponauon 
problems and so Unions 

Research on mukiconmianuy coilaboraiion is l)c^innin^ lo surface 
that offers case studies in Lollai)orauon {.C!^;lar. Stabler. Jansen and 
Ryan. W2). 

An analyttcal framework, at least m a be^inninti static, is available 
for studying muliicommuniiy coll ^boraiion and the circumstance 
that support u. 

Also, a new trend in programming services that encourage and 
support collaboration is developing Within the state of Nebraska, 
for example, the Department ol Economic Development has 
actively encouraged the creation ol the Nebraska Development 
Network The Network has enlisted a membership of over 400 
development organizations, small towns, local governments and 
agencies in an effort to enhance collalxiraiion statewide 

Case studies that reveal successful models of multicommumiy 
collaboration, analysis of various types of clustering and 
dissemination of information al)out collaborauon projects are all 
avenues that should be explored More information is needed, also, 
regarding the type of skills that leaders need to manage 
collaboration and the obstacles that are typically encountered. 

New Issue: Economic Development 
and Quality of Life Concerns 

.•\noiher issue in leadership training lor community survival 
involves the necessary connection between economic development 
and quality of life concerns such as education, housing, health care 
and the arts. At the local or regional level, economic development 
has often been treated as a singular activity unrelaicd to the larger 
community context. New curriculum development that would 
enhance the capacity of small town leaders must broaden the 
perspective on economic development to go far beyond industrial 
recruitment or business development. 

Quality of life concerns are not only linked to economic 
development but often offer innovative, entrepreneurial 
opportunities. In fact, Heaitland Center case studies include 
examples of very small communities u focused economic 
development activities on creating childcare centers or subsidized 
housing with excellent results. 

This type of information should be included in the development of 
leadership curnculums to expand the operating definitions of 
economic development in very small communities. Considering 
economic development in the context of all types of community 
needs would be more holistic and practical on the small 
town scale. 

New Issue: Creating Social Capital 

The concept of social capital as a positive influence on the survival 
of a community is an intriguing turn-about in thinking Social 
eapttal can be defined as a system of norms and networks of 
information and associaiions that uiulergird the workings of a 
community. 

Based on the work of Robert Putnam and colleagues who 
conducted long-term studies of regional governments in Italy, the 
concept focuses on social interactions wuhin communities that 
improve the local and regional government CPuinam. 10S)3) 
Putnam found ihai those U.ihan communities with longstanding 
social organizations, such as choral societies, displayed additional 
characteristics that correlated wuli quality and resident satislaction 
in governance and operations At cording to Putnam, the sense of 
CIVIC behavK'jr and social capital comes lirsi, u is a prcconduion for 
economic development 

Putnam s research supports the notion that higli visibility in a 
community can create norms of behavior that positively impact 
tommuniiy sustainabihiy With such visibility <.omes a generalizetl 
reeioroniy maintained bv persc>nal and institutional netwe^rks The 
resuli is trust ant! conlitieiuc in social inieratuons. le . greater 
social tapual 



In small communities, for example, high visibility is one control of 
consumer loyally in that residents are likely to shop locally if 
shopping elsewhere is noticed and receives negative comments. 
Reciprocity can be seen in neighbors helping the elderly or families 
m distress but also operates as a value that encourages civic 
volunteerism in whirh residents see the need to give something 
back to the community. 

Several implications can be drawn here to the training of leaders in 
small towns. If, in fact, the level of activity of social organizations is 
so vital to creating economic development, and not the other way 
around, then leadership training and other community 
development interv'entions should also address the possibility of 
increasing social capital by reinforcing social structures and 
community institutions. 

The renewal and strengthening of existing organizations such as 
service clubs and social groups can be achieved through the 
application of leadership training to the broader social context of 
the community and not just a particular community improvement 
project In other words, participants should be encouraged to take 
new skills, such as brainstorming or goal-setting, that were learned 
as part of a special project, and apply it to the operation of a club 
or social group. 

Rather than separating the expenence of community development 
volunteer experience, which is most often the case, the improved 
capacity building should be spread through the personal networks 
of the participants. 

Perhaps even the creation of new organizations should be 
considered in the light of creating social capital and the long-term 
benefits that can be achieved One of the more interesting new 
proposals that combines ideas of social capital, increased citizen 
participation and more holistic approaches to economic 
development is the “Communitarian Agenda" developed by Amitai 
Etzioni. His work, which desenbes the need for an increased sense 
of responsibility among citizens and renewal of basic community 
institutions, supports Putnam’s research (Etzioni, 1993). While 
Etzioni's writing is on an urban and often national scale, much of 
what he describes as community renewal is applicable to smaller 
communities. 

SUMMARY 

The research-based training programs of the Heartland Center for 
Leadership Development use case study research and the model of 
successful conimuniUes as a basis for curriculum development. 
While expanding citizen participation remains a continuing 
concern, new issues including multicommumty collaboration, 
connecting economic development and quality of life and the 
creation of social capital are apparent Providers of training and 
capacity-building programs and servaces should be dealing with 
these issues thorough research and development efforts. 
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FARMERS LEARN ALTERNATIVE WAYS TO HANDLE COMPLEXITY 

Bruce Frank, Jim Norcott and Felicity McIntosh — .Australia 
ABSTRACT 

Property managers and other rural people confronted vsiih complex socio-economic issues ohen re.spond by increasing productivity This leads to land 
degradation and threatens sustainahilitv A smaller number of farmers are stressing resources to feed and clothe more people, but their declining 
population and political base ihreaten cquitahility and autonomy of rural communities. The traditional scientific response has emphasised 
technological development and transfer, but this reductionist, problem-solvmg approach is not sufficient to cope with rapid social change influencing 
agro-ecological systems. 

A systemic relationship-mainuining approach is needed lo complement traditional research and development. Participative actmties can help to 
develop conceptual skills and use* indigenous knowledge of farmers, skills ihat have not been recognused and knowledge that has been discounted by 
managers of the technology-dnvcn economy In previous studies, farmer groups enjoyed using structured techniques to focus on important issues in 
their farming systems. This idea has been adopted by dairy action- learning teams in SF Queensland. Members are using a range of techniques to 
generate congruent sets of learning modules for differing environments They are learning new ways of tackling complex issuc.s by themselves, and 
recording their expenences as modules for other farmer groups to use Difficulties being expcnenccd by the action-learning teams and associated 
sukeholdcrs include socio-political changes in roles, norms and values. 

The learning focus is shifting from programmed instruction to questioning insight This involves crcaiivuy. vision, nsk and changing world-views. 
There arc no clear answers and groups of people work out their best opiion given available tools. These aliemative methodologies are relevant for 
research, development and training programs. 5ysiems-based acuoii-leaming complements traditional linear approaches, and encourages discussion 
wuhin communities to achieve common, higher-order goals. 



Rural communuics are /acing a cnsis which threatens their survival 
We. the authors, are commuted to the world-view that rural 
communities are a necessary and desirable feature of our societal 
system, and that their members share basic rights wMth urban 
people. There arc other w'orld-vicws. such as the idea that rural 
community decline is a consequence of modernisation, agriculture 
is the last sector to he industrialised, and rural migration to urban 
•centres is predictable behaviour which will continue. This 
alternative world-view suggests ili.u there may he no need for 
nruiny niral communities to sur%'ive 

We recognise that the socio-etononiic situation in rural 
communities has been problem. 'iic for several vears In order to 
address this problematic situation, agricultural research and 
extension has concentrated on tcehnoiogical means of improving 
producimiy. and more recently, sustainability The world-view of 
many policy makers has included the implicit assumption that 
icchnologital improvement would ensure stability in rural 
comniunitics This is a function of the predominant rational 
economic growth' model which infers that growth is ietlinolog>-- 
driven 

Traditional problem-solving approai lies used by technologists 
have been linear and reductionist These approaches arc valuable 
where resource flows can he controlled, hut they break clown m 
highly dynamic situation^. For example, the complex issue c^l 
envuonmenial degradation i.< .in .uIvcim' consequeiue ed mans 
separate technological innovation*^ iTevious polity makers and 
laiul-liolders perceived each of these innovations as necessary and 
desirable for national development, hut collective!)’ they 
coninhuied to serious envircMimcntal prolilenis 

Where traditional approache,*^ have not tle.ilt succe'^sfiillv with 
complex rural issues, we need to coirsidcT an aliemaiive. though 
complementary, approach Individual atieiuion lo stahililv. 
proJucavitv and su\tumal>ilifv has generated atlvaniage.*;. hut less 
attention h.i*; been given to issue*- ol uuti’ni»mv or cqui/uhlitv m 
ruial comimmiiio The‘-c live iiiiiver-.il sysieiu properlie*- 
desciihed hv Conway (1985) and M.iiien (luHH) prc>vule a base lo 
examine allcTiiaiivc wavs cM adthe‘'«ini' the prohlein.iiu siUi.nion t'l 
^ I coiiiiiiiimtu**-. We can a.sK ipioiit'ii> o\ lhe<e propeilies in 




terms of space, time and flow patterns, and decision processes of 
rural people. For example: 

How can we enhance sustainable land management practices 
amongst dispersed families over the next five years? 

How can rural people become more autonomous in the way 
they manage their collective districts or catchments over the 
next six months? 

Can the benefiLs (and costs^ of environmenial management be 
distributed more equit.ihlv throughout the whole social 
system over the next ten years’ 

Can we develop cquitaldc information flows amongst widely 
separated groups in rural comnuiniiies hv 2001, so that the\ 
become more autonomous’ 

These questions stimulate a sysiemu or holistic approach to 
complex rural issues Chec’klanci and Sc holes (1990 19) offer Soft 
System Methodology (SSM) as a means ol describing adaptive 
systems which may be able to sun-ive in a changing environment 
These systems have properties of emergence and hierarchy, 
communication and control Checkland and ^choles (1990.28) 
cite von Bulow's (1989) definition of SSM 

a nieilic>dolog>’ that aims to bring about improvement in areas 
of social concei.’ by activating m the pcojile involved in the 
siluaiion .1 learning e\ Je whiJi ideally never-ending The 
learning lakes plate through I he uerative prexess of using 
‘tv.'^iems concepts lo relied upon .md debate perceptions of 
the real workl. taking ad ion in the re.il world, and again 
reflecting on the happenings using systems concepts The 
reflection and debate is .simcturecl hv a number of systemic 
models These are toiieeivetl .is holiMic ideal types ol certain 
as[H’ds ol the [irohlem situalion raihei than .is .iccounts ol ii 
It IS taken as given that no ohietiive and complete aciouni of 
a prc'^ldcni situation can he provided 

This paper will u.se SSM lo examine the i m rod iie lion of an action- 
learning project lo groups ol claiiv farmers in SE Queensland anti 
\L N>W The proietl i*- Im.iiued In ihe ILnrv Research and 
I H-\cK'pnieiit c ^npv'l^.lthMl »PRP'L L wliu h derives most ol in 
hm ! from ,i tl.iirv larinei lew in.Uihed dolLii ■loi-dollat hv llie 
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Federal Governn.^m iDRDC. \^W) As larniers lurid hall iheir 
mdusiry s research and dcvelopmeni Und will he douhlini’ iheir 
le \7 from 0 263% lo 0 5% of Gross Value of Produci) they are 
ciuuled to an equitable sa>- m the way their comnhuuon is used 

The action-learning project described in this paper aims to‘ 

1 Develop learning situations for farmers to identify problems 
and issues, for which they can plan remedial strategics and 
implement action with group support. 

2 Identify the technological and economic needs of dairy 
farmers over the next 5-10 years using sets of 
complenientar)’ techniques within congruent methodologies 

3 Integrate knowledge resources of all mduslr>’ stakeholders to 
improve communication and develop learning modules to 
address technological, economic, sociological and 
environmental issues affecting dairy production systems 

4 Involve farmers more actively in all developmental stages of 
R D methodologies for complex issues 

A SYSTEMIC APPROACH TO A PROBLEMATIC SITUATION 

The process of SSM analysis begins with an historical perspective 
of the real-world problem situation Briefly, deregulation of the 
dairy industry's market milk sector is destabilising long-term 
relationships between siakcholders A few salient points will 
illustrate the dynamic changes occurring (Ralph Leuttoii, pers 
comm. 12-5-94) 

The number of milk processors in Queensland has dropped 
from 35 in mid NBO’s to five in 1994. 

Extension responsibilities are being transferred from QDP! to 
the processors over a five year period. 

The volume of UHT milk being processed is increasingly 
rapidly, and makes up a major proportion of liquid milk 
products exported to SE Asian markets. 

Farm-gate price w-ill be the only controlled price by the time 
the deregulation process is complete in 1999. 

This scenario represents a radical departure from the traditional, 
stable system in which many farmers have lived and managed. It 
will require significant cultural changes in social relationships 
(roles, norms and values) and power bases In order to continue in 
the dairy industry, farmers will need to adapt to rapid change in a 
complex system 

Farmers do want to find alternative ways of managing complex 
situations This was reflected in three recent studies which 
suggested that rural people would participate in a program which 
challenged them to think more critically about issues of concern. 

A series of 20 ‘one-off workshops were organised by the 
Cattlemens’ Union in Queensland and NSW, in which 
members enjoyed using simple qualitative techniques to find 
ways of improving thc’ir participation in research and 
development projects (Chamala, Frank Karan, 1991), 

Most cattlemen interviewed in north Queensland (Frank, 
I994a,b) demonstrated an adequate level of conceptual skill 
or managerial aptitude. This is an ability to integrate abstract 
constructs and interpret them in new situations. Farmers 
express this skill in a pro-active way when faced with 
declining returns per breeding cow or production unit. 
Conceptual skill w-as not directly associated with adoption 
behaviour In fact, many chose not to adopt technologies 
which scientists perceived as desirable for the cattle industry 
Emery' Oeser, (1958). Chamala and Crouch (1977) and 
Bembridge Burger (1977) also described the significance ol 
conceptual skill 

The Northern Dairy Group (NDG) represents C51RO. 
University of Queensland, dairy farmer organisations and 
relevant state departments in NSW and Queensland In 1989- 
. 90. the NDG initiated a senes of think-tanks' ni which groups 
of farmers defined issues ft>r research These issues were 
included in a questionnaire lor farmers at the International 
Dairy Congress in 1991 The participating farmers wanted to 
develop skills lor managing financial informal ion and 
appi opr late lechnologv to achieve tbeir goal' t Frank. 



Alexander and Chamala. 1992) 

Many farmers are faced with dynamic changes in a complex 
system. Given that most have an adequate level of conceptual skill 
to manage financial and technological information in a pro-active 
way, w'e assumed that they would participate in learning activities 
to develop new skills for managing complex situations. Although 
senior industryvepresentatives had helped to plan the project, 
grass-roots’ farmers and field advisers had not been involved. As 
these groups were the intended clients’ of the system, it was 
essential that they be tnvolved in the intervention phase of the 
project. 

Once the problem situation has been described, there are two mam 
streams of analysis: cultural and logical (Checkland and Scholes. 
1990). Within the cultural stream, we analyse the intervention 
process, and both the social and political systems influencing the 
problem situation. 

Cultural analysis 

Analysis I - intervemion; As planners, we had proposed an early 
two-day workshop to introduce action-learning principles to eight 
selected advisers We planned to form up to 20 randomly- 
distributed groups with trained advisers acting as facilitators, and 
to surc'ey group members to establish a bench-mark of their needs 
The groups were expected to participate in action-learning 
workshops to develop new ways of addressing these needs 

Given the above guidelines, the appointed researcher was free to 
choose the most suitable form of intervention. He sought the 
participation of departmental and factory advisers but found 
limited support. He decided to work closely with two interested 
advisers and tram them m action learning principles on-the-job’. 
He postponed the workshop until a larger proponion of advisers 
were supportive. 

Intervention involves three roles: client, problem-solver and 
problem-owner The researcher perceived the advisers and farmers 
both as clients and potential problem -sol vers. These roles were not 
clear, and caused early difficulties. Neither farmers nor advisers 
had acted as clients to initiate the intervention. Traditionally, 
advisers had been perceived as problem-solvers, and the farmers 
may not have perceived themselves either as problem-solvers or 
problem-owners. If intervention is defined in terms of the 
problem-solver's perceptions, knowledge and readiness to make 
resources available (Checkland and Scholes 1990), then the 
process of a university-based researcher introducing techniques to 
improve farmers’ self-reliance may have been threatening to the 
advisers. Like most of the technical advisers, the researcher was 
not an experienced facilitator, and had some problems handling 
inter-personal issues during the intervention phase. 

Arialysii II - social sysicm analysis; There is a dynamic relationship 
between roles (a significant social position), norms (behavioural 
expectations of those roles) and values (local standards to judge 
performance). Traditionally, dairy advisers have had an important, 
influential role to transmit useful technological information to 
farmers. Several were older non-graduates wuth a strong 
knowledge power-base in their district, who perceived themselves 
as problem-solvers' We were asking them to modify their 
individual adv'iser role to group facilitator, without offering an 
equivalent or better reward As they experienced the process, two 
advisers realised that a facilitatory role would enable them to 
establish and facilitate groups to an autonomous stage, then move 
on to form new groups. They perceived that this would help them 
retain their jobs threatened by the transfer from government to 
processor control In an independent, parallel project. Lambourne 
and Strachan (pers comm. 29-4-94) also recognised the dominant 
influence of dairy advisers and the need to work closely with them 
to achieve success with dairy farmers in their district 

We also were changing the expected norms for each role. One co- 
-operative adviser was sceptical ol the researchers request to 
apprcMch farmers outside his normal contact, but did so and their 
enthusiasm encouraged his participation Similarly, farmers have 
learnt to expect answers from advisers, and some resented 
laciluatory cl forts which encouraged them to work on issues 
them.'ielves Even official rejiresentatives of the farmer org.inisaiion 
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challenged ihe perceived invasion’ of ihc researcher (albeii with 
the approval of the adviser) into th#» adviser’s domain Some 
farmers became more interested when they realised that the action- 
learning process offered a means of compensating for the declining 
number of advisers This represented the emergence of a new value 
with which to judge performance of advisers and the action- 
learning project. 

The role adjustments require changes in the norms which describe 
appropriate behaviour for those roles. -These changing norms 
threaten traditional values and generate new ones This dynamic 
process has taken more time than anticipated. 

Analysis III - polincal analysis; The researcher achieved most 
progress where he did not threaten traditional power structures 
This limited him to two distncts and less than eight groups for the 
first nine months, while others watched. Initially, groups were 
encouraged to develop and implement action on their own 
agendas; but other advisers participated w'hen the researcher 
allowed groups to choose from organisational agendas, as this 
matched the adviser’s programmed work. 

Organisations discouraged their staff from co-operating w'here the 
group obiectives did not match the organisational objectives. This 
was most apparent when the researcher was appointed without 
senior execuiive support, despite strong collaboration at lower and 
middle-management levels, and strong support from 
representatives of the Northern Dairy Group. Although consistent 
with the Extension Strategy Statement (QDPl 1992), action- 
learning varied from traditional problem-solving approaches 
favoured by a senior executive. 

The cultural analysis of intervention, social relationships and 
power has highlighted significant constraints to the action learning 
project Most of this resistance came not from farmer groups, but 
people who were threatened m some way by their perception of 
the alternative farmer-driven’ approach. Checkland and Scholes 
stress that the proposed change must be meaningful to participants 
before it can be culturally feasible 

Logical analysis 

The logic-based stream of analysis runs parallel to the cultural 
stream Logic-based thinking is the process of choosing relevant 
systems, describing them as models and using these models to 
compare with the real-world problem situation. SSM is an iterative, 
systemic learning process to examine problematic tasks or issues 
and develop models which generate meaningful debate 

Several systems could be identified in the dair\’ project, but the 
cultural analysis suggests that initially, the most important is a 
s>'stein to implement the action-learning study’ 

System ! A system to implement the action-learning study 

Elements of the system are represented by the mnemonic 
CATWOE’ 

advisers and farmers as primary ciicnK (both potentially 
beneficianes and/or victims of the study), 

researchers, advisers and members of the management team a.s 
actors (with interested stakeholders observing). 

DRDC as owTier, in that it can stop the study, and 
a deregulating dairy industry a given envnunmem 

Mosi importanily, we have a frans/(innatinn from a lack of. lo some, 
knowledge about action learning This is consistent with the wmlu* 
view of the researchers. NDG and DRDC that the development of 
alternative systemic methodologies including action research ami 
congrucni techniques is desirable and necessary for the dairy 
industry to adapt effectiveK lo changing environmenial 
tm uinstanccs 

A root definition says what the svstem is It follows the form of a 
svstem to do X by Y in order to achieve Z‘ in a given environmeni 
(Checkland and Scholes. 1990 3b) Thus. 

A system to implement the actioii'learniiig ^ludy n- a iircKess 
envned by tlie DRDC which funds a researcher to inirodiue 
Q mie knowledge of action-learning tc' dairv advisers and 




groups of farmers, so that they may learn relevant techniques 
for adapting to a complex, rapidly changing environment. 
Senior representatives of dair)' nidustr)- organisations consider 
It desirable to introduce new techniques to farmers and their 
advisers so they can achieve sustainable productivity levels. 

We can now* model what the system tioe.v (Figure 1) We can 
generate a range of useful criteria and relevant indicators to 
monitor progress. Then we can ask how that model reflects the 
problem situation Do the stakeholders consider that it has 
relevance? What systemically desirable and culturally feasible 
changes are indicated? Docs it improve our ability to improve 
productivity and sustainability? Does it imprw^e the autonomy of 
the participating farmers m the short term? Does it reflect an 
effective information flow through the human activity system w'e 
have modelled? 

As the model does not incorporate these system properties, we 
need to review our problem situation and construct an improved 
model from a revised root definition, as an Iterative learning 
process. We need to do this in conjunction with system 
participants. In fact, management team members and some 
participants used their own innate criteria to make sense of their 
observations, and concluded that what they saw was no different 
10 other group activities in their experience Wc concluded that the 
model reflects a weak interv'cntion process which does not meet 
expectations of stakeholders, so we refined the root definition. 

System lb A system to encourage questioning insight within 
farmer groups. 

Our clients, environment and owner remain the same as for 
System I, but transformation and world view may change 
significantly. Consequently, our actors or participanLs are likely to 
change. We have shifted from an emphasis on programmed 
instruction (P) to questioning insight (Q) in Revans (1984) 
learning formula. L = P + Q (Zuber-Skerritt. 199147). This is 
supported by the world view that creative, lateral thinking 
techniques will help people to address increasingly complex issues; 
and that the inherent conceptual ability of most indmduals will be 
enhanced if they interact with -oncemed others, especially in 
groups. Our transformation will be from a state of not being aware 
of several appropriate techniques for stimulating questioning 
insight into complex issues’ to one of experiencing how to use sets 
of appropriate techniques which stimulate questioning insight in 
an exciting, challenging and satisfying way. in order to address 
complex issues’. As a result, groups are likely to involve new 
people who can make relevant contributions to address the group’s 
problem situation 

Our new system can be expressed by a root definition 

A system to encourage questioning insight within farmer 
groups' IS a process owned by DRDC and implemented by 
farmers in conjunction with advisers, researchers and other 
iiuetested participants, to develop and use sets of appropriate 
techniques for generating questioning insight in an exciting, 
challenging and satisfying way to provide meaningful answers 
to complex issues These insightful questions will be guided 
bv universal system properties and patterns This w'ill be 
achieved by selecting, testing and documenting a range of 
qualitative communication techniques m sets or modules 
suited to specific individual and group needs in different agro- 
ecological environments, seekmg new information as 
required The participative approach will ensure that the 
modules pr ovule new wavs of encouraging creative enquiry 
amongst groups of people that warn to resolve complex issues 
for themselves, and consequently learn to adapt to the rapidly 
changing environment arising from dairy industry 
deregulation The problem-solvers and problem-owners 
believe that creative, stimulating techniques will help people 
to address increasingly complex issues, and that the inhereni 
conceptual ability of most individuals will be enhanced if they 
interact with concerned others, especially in groups 

This system can be modelled using the verbs from the root 
definition (Figure 2) The systemic model is then compared with 
perceptions of pan of the real-world problem situation How are 
ilie differences between the model aiul the problematic situation 
add lessee! by atiention lo ^ysteni propernes and patterns? Are the 
I baiig.es svsieniicallv de«iirable and culiurallv feasible? How 
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mcantn^lul do panicipnius nnd the outcomes cencrated by the sets 
ol techniques' This may be redeaed by the extent to which liroup 
participants apply their learning to new. totally different situations 
(such as domestic issues) How can the socio-economic benefits of 
these changes be measured m a meaningful way lor the system 
owner? 

INTERPRETATION 

Let us consider these models as examples of holistic systems. In 
order to adapt and survive in a changing environment, they need 
to exhibit properties of emergence and hierarchy, communication 
and control We have examined both systemic models at a 
common hierarchical level, recognising that tlicre are sub-systems 
of each element considered, and that the models are themselves 
sub‘Systems of a larger system. Each hierarchical level can be 
identified by the presence of emergent properties. Checkland and 
Scholes (19901Q) propose that the concept of emergent 
properties itself implies a view of reality as existing in layers in a 
hierarchy*. 

What IS the emergent property of this systemic enquiry which 
would not exist without the concept of a system to encourage 
questioning insight within farmer groups’^ 

First, the emergent property must be culturally /easiblc. We 
have described some ot the difficulties which have arisen 
during the intervention, associated with social and political 
adiustment to change. This change needs to be negotiated 
within existing cultural parameters, over time. The study has 
demonstrated that changes perceived as culturally desirable' 
by organisational representatives will not be adopted before 
the clients are satisfied that their socio-economic benefit 
exceeds their cost, and the changes are congruent with the 
roles, norms, values and power structure of the community. 

Second, the emergent property must be systemicoily tiesiroJjIe 
It must offer an equitable advantage to the whole system. This 
may be expressed as improved stability, productivity, 
sustainability, and/or autonomy of the system in terms of 
space, time, flow (of information, energy or cash) and/or 
decision-making. 

We propose that empowerment’ is an important property 
emerging from this systemic study. Individuals are learning that 
they can effect desirable changes on their own terms and 
conditions, by broadening their appreciation of the socio-economic 
system in which they live. This is an intangible outcome of the 
action-learning project. Their empowerment will be expressed as 
participants change their roles to problem-owner/ problem-solver, 
as distinct from problem-owner/ client, or simply client. As group 
members adapt their roles, new norms wil' evelop to describe 
appropriate behaviour, and values will delcmiine acceptability of 
that behaviour. 



Empowerment also will be expressed as farmers find access to 
information, as distinct from being dependent on intermedianes 
who derive power from their role The action-learning process 
encourages questioning insight, which influences perceptions of 
the problem situation and enables new knowledge to be accessed. 
As cultural influences allow, system stakeholders are likely to make 
(previously unsolicited) resources available to participants 
Farmers also will be empowered by their membership of groups 
which have access to information' telecottages are one possible 
outcome of the project. 

If empowerment is to be an effective emergent property within the 
hierarchical level we have considered, it will require 
communication and control to enable the system to adapt to 
environmental shocks. Improved communication within and 
between hierarchical systems can be monitored for its efficacy and 
efficiency. System 11 requires more rigorous evaluation to support 

FIGURE 1, A system to implement the action learning study. 




FIGURE 2 A system to encourage questioning insight amongst farmer groups 
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cmpowcrmeni. Wiihm the system, researchers, farmers and 
faciliiauvc advisers are peneraiinj: cri»*’ria to monitor chanj;e in 
terms of system properties and patiems, both within and l^etween 
j^roups These cnteria aim to monitor productivity or sustainability 
changes amongst group farms relative to non-group farms, or seek 
equitable information flow amongst system participants. This is 
difficult for researchers, but participating farmers can identify 
performance indicators that are meaningful to them. At the system 
boundary, researchers and project managers are monitoring the 
system’s effectiveness in terms of socio-economic returns to 
research investment The outcomes of these evaluative processes 
need to be communicated throughout the system to enable 
adaptation and survival. 

As the empowerment process unfolds, participants will learn new 
communication skills and ways of managing their own 
environment more effectively. They will broaden their mmd-sets to 
apply inherent skills within a knowledge system in order to find 
satisfactory outcomes to newly emerging problems They will not 
need facilitators they either will have the necessary skills or know 
where and how to get them They will have learnt how' to adapt 
existing skills to manage new situations, and the action learning 
project will be judged as successful 
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PHILIPPINE MAIZE FARMERS ASSESS TECHNOLOGY IN TERMS OF THEIR 
AGRO-ECOLOGICAL ENVIRONMENT: REASONS FOR NON-ADOPTION 

J.D. Inlong and B. Frank — Australia 



ABSTRACT 

1 his stud> considered the adoption ol a mane lechnologv package (Ml i’l ui relation to the agm-ecological aiinbuies tAC'.F(.O) o( a plain (P\‘)and an 
undulating upland (UV) village in southern Philippines Eighty two lamieiN irom I’V and In larmers from LV were selected hv siratilicd random 
sampling Adoption beliaviour was based on the level (kg ha -) o\ high vielding vaneties (liYV) seed, chemical temlisers. and lime applied m 1991 
I he Statistical Analysis system v^AS. 1988J was used in the analysis of the data < 

The farmers in P\' and UV perceived signilieantly different values ol the AGEt.ti their villages and showed signilicamly difiereni adoption 
behaviour towards the MTP A stiong relationship was found between perceived v: ■;>; ol ACiI.C.O and adoption of the Ml P among fanners in PV but 
not among lanners in UV High adoption rales of the MIP were associated with 'ugh perceived value of stiil suitability, nuize iamnng prelerence. 
income employment, sufliciency in food supply, and inclination to work hard D«w adoption rates were aimbuied to inadeqane water supply, 
unstable MW vields and pnees ol inpui/ouipui. and decline in .sml fern I in Results of the study support the notion that adopt urn of technology is a 



lunciion of perteived ecological aunbuies ol an agncultural system 

INTRODUCTION 

Adoption of technology is viewed as esseniial to agrtculiure-led 
develcipmeni strategy tn Third World countries Technological 
advances were used in anti-poverty programs (Campbell. 1990). to 
sitntulate productivity (Gee. 1981) and economic growth (Link 
1987). lo create employment and raise income levels (Dichier. 
Husbatuls. Aresc'U Frey. 1988. Preece 1989) These successes 
<^upporied the notion ih.it technologv was good, desirable and 
suuable for adopuc'n by all members of a sckuI svsiem (Rogers. 
1983) As a result of this notion, blame for non-adoption of a 
icchnologv often was attributed to farmers who were perceived as 
tradiiional and laggards' (Rogers. 1983) hv technologisis 

However, speufu forms ol agricultural icchnologv need to be 
related to a larmer s physical environment Coughenour (1984, 
p 15) defined agriculture as a process of iransadton between 
farmers and envircmmcnt in order le* exiract the means C'f 
sustenance Non .uk^ption of modern lechnok^gy can he alliilnued 
to a ims-nulch heiwirn laboraiorv and larm environments, .o 
nkuiein ic\ hiu-^hM'.y is c-^lien developed m a human- modified 
phvsual environment (L-asiillo. 1968) (’nor lo tlie 80s 
Q kuimr.il r«-lanonships luuween pec>ple and then environment 




had received little attention from sociologists (Perez. 1979) More 
recently, farmers’ adoption behaviour has been shown to have an 
ecological basis (Ganrell & Ganrell. 1980. Ashhy. 1982. Gartrell. 
1983. and Rigg. 1985) Rogers (1983) sugjtesied that eompalihiliiy 
of a lechnology with previously introduced ideas and needs of the 
siKial system often did not guarantee us adoption 

Mou' than lialf (56'JtO of the Philipi^ine nauon.ii lerntor.' is hillv 
and mountainous (W8. 1989) The need to understand 
relaiiOfishtps between teehnokniv and laimim: environments 
becomes more critical as slopclands are converted into agriculiural 
lands as a result of internal migration (Pava. el al . 1992 ' e.oncom 
about svisl.iin.ible maize production on hills lands has prompted 
line ^ omparaiive studs 

This paper postulates that the impc>riani relaitonship i'eiween 
technology and envirtsnmeni has been undervalued in progiams to 
promcMc agriculiur.il production m the Philippines in junicular. 
adoption of maize technology is crucial to the counrvs aim k^r 
.irruulmr.il devi'k-'pmeni M.iize thralls known a- maS' is tin- 
saoikl staple food amour lihpinos and a good subsiuute lor rice. 
e-iH'( i.illv dutiiir lean period* As well, niaize consuuiie' 2c3 X. ol 
li\e-ioH< feed In .epiie i*l sesei.ii m.iize jHoducticMi [Mogranis. ilu 
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Philippines has \k\u a re^iular miportiT ot maize siiue ilu- U^oOs 
A recent economic analysis ol the maize iiului>try revealed tliat 
economically, the i»ovcrnment henelits most by ^rowim; m.iize 
domestically rather than by importing ii tGoiualez (Sr Perez, 

Specihcally. this paper analyses the relationship between ecological 
attnbutes ol a plain and an undulating upland village in Southern 
Philippines, and the adoption ol a recommended maize technology 
package (MTP). The package includes high yielding varieties 
(HYV) of maize, nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium fertilisers 
(NPK fertilisers) and lime practices It examines ways that adoption 
behaviour ol farmers in these two upland villages is influenced by 
the practices in the MTP. and the farmers perceived value of agro- 
ecological attributes tAGECO) surrounding their villages The 
study also discusses the effects of the use of the MTP on equity and 
poverty issues in the villages 



METHODOLOGY 

The relationship between variables in the study is shown in 
Figure I The study hypothesised that adoption behaviour is 
independent of ixrceived agro-ecological attributes (AGECO) of a 
village. Specifically, three null hypotheses were tested in the study 
there was no difference between PV and UV farmers in then 
perceived value of the AGECO of their villages; there was no 
difference in the adoption (kg ha ) of HYV seed, NPK fertilisers 
and lime between farmers in PV and UV; and there was no 
relationship betw'oen perceived value of AGECO and adoption 
behaviour of farmers in the tw'o villages 

Figure 1. A model showing relationships between variables 
used in the study. 

PLAIN UPLAND FARMliRS UNDULATING UPLAND 

VILIAGL Vllij\GL 



LOCALE OF THE STUDY 

The field study was conducted in the township of MalaybaUy, 
Bukidnon province. Mindan.io Island. Southern Philippines (Map 
1) Mindanao accounted for P0% of national maize production in 
1070-19^0 (Gonzales (Sr Dimaranan. 19^1) Bukidnon. a 
landlocked province on an exicnsive plateau of rolling grasslands 
(Edgerion, 1982), is one of the major maize-produeing provinces 
on the island The exploitation ol hilly lands is a serious problem 
because 84'X. of Bukidnon's agrieultural area is kKaied on slofimg 
uplands uAgrieuliural Prolile, 1990) 

Most ol Bukidnon province soils originated from igneous and 
metamorphic rocks, with occasional limestone caps (Mariano, 
Aguas (Sr Yniguez, 1955) The aciiuven soil type found extensively 
on the plateau is suitable for maize, riec, cassava, camoie (sweet 
potato), abaca, cacao and coffee production. Continuous crojiping 
however, has resulted in soil erosion and increased acidity of the 
soil (Pava, et al., 1992). As the widespread occurrence of acid soils 
has limited the productivity of maize farming in the province, the 
township of Malaybalay has been selected as a site for an 
Australian Centre for International Agncultural Research (ACIAR) 
project designed to examine ways of ameliorating the effects of 
acid soils (Project Document 8904). 

The township of Malaybalay experiences the founh climate type in 
the Philippines (Municipal Agricultural Profile, 1990). The towns 
average annual rainfall of 2.800 mm is well distnbuted throughout 
the year, with 63% of total rainfall occurring during the montlis of 
May to October Its climate is relatively cool throughout the year 
with a mean annual temperaiurc ranging between 16 8 ’C and 31 

-c 

Two neighbouring but topographically different maize-producmg 
villages within the township o( Malaybalay were selected as the 
locale of the study, an undulating upland village (UV) in the north 
and a plain upland village (PV) in ihe south The characteristics 
(Baranggay Prn/ilc, 1992) of ihcsc two villages, and rates 
recommended for the MTP are presented in Table 1 



Table 1. Characteristics of PV and UV. 



Characic'nstics 
Percemage flat lands 
Soil pH 


PV 
h4% 
S 4 


UV 
4 1 %• 
S 1 


Maize technology pracnces tkg lu ^ 






High YieUlini; V.ineiies seed 


IH 


IB 


Nitrogen lemliser 


GO 


100 


Phosphortis fembst'r 


2*^ 


(>0 


PotasMum lertiliser 




(^0 


l.ime‘ 


2,000 


2.000 



• wuh numnininous icmm 

■' rates mcomnu'iideil hv ihe Dcpamiu-ni <>{ .Xv^nailuirr d 'X' 
raic recomnu’TulciJ per (.vopping se.ison 
’ i.m- rri.omnu'n(leiJ |xt ihrn* cropping seasonv 



PERCElVTiD KNOWLEDC.E MAIZE ADOPTION 

AGRO-ECOLOGl(:.XL TECHNOLOGY PRACTICLS BEHAVIOUR 

.X rreiBUTEb 

In order to test relationships in the conceptual model, 82 farmers 
from PV and 36 farmers from UV, representing 32% and 38% 
respectively of all maize households in both villages, were selected 
by stratified random sampling Thev were interviewed using a 
questionnaire which included 13 siaienients about the value ol 
AGECO ol the natural physical environment, the village 
population and the MTP (Table 2) Respondents were asked to rate 
the AGECO of their village from I to 5 (5 being the highest score). 



Table 2. Agro^cological attributes used in the study. 



Agro-ecological aiinbuics 


Perceived value (1 


[ - 5 scale) 


Natural physical environment: 






The soil in the village was ... suitable for maize 
farming. 


less 1 


more 


The village had a supply of waici (or maize 
produciion 


inadequate - > - - 


- adequate 


Village people 






The village people preferred maize farming than less * - 

other enterprise 


more 


Maize Technology Package (MTP)' 






The yield of FlYV maize in the village was stable . less 


more 


The farmers were affecied by inpui/ouipui pnees lc.ss 

due to MTP 


more 


There were markets for maize producis 


insufficient - - - - 


- suffiaeni 


The MTP unemployment in the village 


reduced 


increased 


The MTP gap between rich and poor 


reduced - - - - 


- widened 


The MTP . income of farmers 


reduced 


increased 


The MTP famiers to work harder 
encouraged 


discouraged 




Soil (emliiy had as a rcsuli ol MTP 


declined - - - - 


■ improved 


The MTP food supply in the village 


reduced • - - - • 


■ improved 


The MTP w as lesisiani lo aiiaeks of inser ts 
and pesis 


less ♦ - - - 


■ more 



Application of HYV seed of maize, and NPK fertiliser practices 
were monitored in a one-hectare maize field during one wet and 
dry season in 1991 Lime use was measured based on the total 
amount applied to a one-hectare maize field in the same year 
Adoption behaviour towards the MTP w-as based on crude rate ol 
adoption and intensity of adoption Crude rate of adoption was 
based on the number of farmers in each village who adopted the 
MTP in 1991 Intensity of adoption of the MTP was based on the 
level (kg ha-1) of HYV seed, NPK lemhsers and lime applied in 
199 1 HI relation to rates recommended by the Department ol 
'Agriculture (DA) Surv'cy results were discussed w'lth respondents 
in a lollow-up meeting to enable revisioii and additional 
comnients 

The SiaUMic.ll Analysis System (SAS. 19H8) w,cs used to analyse the 
ulinr- (>l the suulv Nt. mutual tests included Maximum 
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Likelihood Esumate (MLE). Chi-square test. T-test and Wilcoxon 
rank-sum test Cluster analysis classif.ed groups of respondents 
within each village with similar structures among sets of variables 
Clusters with very a low number of cases were merged with other 
clusters when considered reasonable; otherwise they were 
excluded from the analysis. MLE analysed the asymptotic 
behavnour of variables with small sample sizes by maximising the 
probability of the relationship w'hich already occurred (Cramer, 
1986) Wilcoxon rank-sum test (or Mann-Whitney test) (Conover, 
1980), and T-test were used to test whether the distribution of 
means had the same location across farmers in PV and UV 

RESULTS 

Perceived Value of AGECO in PV and UV' 

Results of MLE and Chi-square test indicate a h’ghly significant 
difference (p <.0001) in perceived value of AGECO between P\ 
and UV farmers as described by the clusters (Table 3). The null 
hypothesis (1) that there was no difference in perceived value of 
AGECO between PV and UV farmers as described by the clusters is 
rejected 



Table 3. Differences in perceived value of AGECO between 
PV and UV farmers as described by the clusters. 



Villages 


Results of cluster analysis 
Cluster 1 Cluster 2 


PV (N-yq't 


10% 


90% 


W (N«35) 


40% 


60% 


MLE 


68.25' 


• •• 


Chi-squarc lesi 


13.92 


• • • 



••• p<.0C01 



Cluster analysis identified two groups of farmers within PV and 
UV. Mean and standard deviation (SD) in each duster by village 
are shown in Appendix A Graphic presentations of perceived 
value of AGECO among PV and UV farmers as described by the 
clusters arc shown in Figure 2. 

Based on mean score, data in Tabic 4 show' significant differences 
between PV and UV farmers lu 10 of the 13 AGECO. as manifested 
in the results of the Wilcoxon rank-sum test. PV farmers regarded 
their soils as highly favourable for maize farming, which they 
preferred over other activities, bin considered that their water 
supply was most inadequate They considered that the MTP 
increased their income substantially; improved food supply 
reasonably, reduced unemployment substantially and provided a 
strong incentive for them to work as maize farmers. They felt that 
MTP contributed to a slight decline in soil fertility, that maize 
yields were slightly unstable, and that they were highly affected by 
prices of input/outpui 

On the other hand. UV‘s water supply was better than PV 
(although not excellent), and UV farmers felt that MTP had 
increased unemployment reasonably, which provided less 
incentive to work as maize farmers. 

Figure 2. Perceived value of AGECO between PV and UV 
farmers as described by the clusters. 
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Table 4. Differences between PV and UV farmers in 
perceived value of AGECO of each village. 



Agro-ecological attnbutes 


PV 


UV Wilcoxon 

rank -sum test 


Suiubihty oi the soil 


5.00 ± 0.00 


4.69 10.67 


16.67*** 


Adequacy of water supply 


1 00 ± 0.00 


2.66 1 1.03 


88.67* •* 


Maize (arming preference 


4 951027 


4.34 10 68 


38 64*** 


Subiluy of yield 


2.301 1.18 


2.97 1 1.36 


6.27* 


Affect of inpui/ouiput pnees 


4 77 10.72 


4.51 10.74 


793*. 


Sufficiency of market for output 


4.92 10.50 


4.82 10.51 


3.63 


Lncmployment 


1.5810.72 


2,34 11.16 


12.64** 


Gap between nch and poor 


4 61 10.88 


4 63 10 81 


0 003 


Farm income 


5 001000 


4.00 10.87 


63 70*** 


Inclinaiion lo work 


5.0010 00 


3.51 ±1.29 


77.55*** 


Soil fertility 


2.22 11.14 


2.8011.21 


4.57* 


Food supply 


3.65 1 1.67 


3.09 ± 1.20 


5.48* 


Resistance to pests and diseases 


2.15 1 1.16 


2 06 ±0.94 


0 13 



• p <.05 

• • p <.0C5 

••• p<0001 



Adoption of the MTP among Farmers in PV and UV 

Results of MLE and Chi-square test show' a highly significant 
difference (p < 0001) betw'een PV and UV farmers in the adoption 
of the MTP as described by the clusters (Table 5). The null 
hypothesis (2) that there was no difference between PV and UV 
farmers in the adoption of the MTP as described by the clusters is 
rejected. 



Table 5. Difference in the adoption of the MTP between 

farmers in PV and UV as described by the clusters. 



Villages 


Clusici 1 


Result of cluster analysis 
Cluster 2 Cluster 3 


Cluster 4 


PV (N*82) 


46% 


13% 


13% 


26% 


UV (N*36) 


31% 


1.3% 


39% 


17% 


MLF 




35 59* *• 




Chi-square test 




20 04*** 





• • • p < ■ 



Four groups of farmers within PV and W w'crc identified b> 
cluster analysis Mean and SD of each cluster by village arc shown 
in Appendix R Gr.iphic prescniations of the adoption of the MTP 
in PV and UV as described by the clusters are shown in Figures 3 
and 4 

As shown in Figure 3, almost half of farmers in PV (48 L. duster 1) 
adopted recommended rat>^ (kg ha ■) of H W seed, and more-than- 
recommended rates of NPK fertiliser (considering SD) and lime 
practices during the wet and dry seasons in 1991 More than a 
tenth of P\‘ famiers (13 X, duster 3) applied recommended rates 
(kg ha ) of HY\’ seed and NPK fertiliser (considering SD) dunng 
ihe wet season, bui applied negligible amounts during the dry 
season 

In Figure 4. 31) (cluster r> of larmeis m l \ applied 
recommended rale of seed, while 44 >* (t lusters 1 cj 2^ 
applied recommciulcd rates oi N icrtiliser tcoii‘‘idcTing .SD) and 
lime dunng the wet and diT seasons in 1991 

.-V*; reiiard.s crude tate of adofilion. data in Table ('* show ihai a 
signiiicatuly higher pereeniaj:e t'>f U\ farmers adopted the MTP ui 
1901 than P\'. except for HYV seed practice This suggests that UV 
fanners used the traditional variety tiniguib but applied fertilisers 
to their larnis In relation lo rate recommended bv ihe r>e part merit 
of Agriculture (DAL data m Table 7 indicate that tarnier-adopiers 
in l'\ applied sirnifuauiK hieh(T rate.', (kg h.i ) of NI’K leiuhser.'' 
.iiul Imu iliati r\‘ l.irnier’' Iniensilv of adoption of N lerlili'^er and 
hiiie ptauue-' m (A wa^ tiu’re- lhan-rev otnmended r.iie^ In both 
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viilaj^cs. larmcr-adopicrs ot HYV seed h.\d applied ihe r.iie 
recommended by ihe DA A comparison cl daia in Tables 0 and 7 
shows dial when PV' (armers decided lo adopi ihe MTP, ihey 
applied higher rales of ihe technology than UV farmers This 
suggests that PV farmers invested more resources in MTP than UV 
farmers. The data also indicate cases of underadopiion of NPK 
fertiliser practices, which was more pronounced among UV 
farmers than among PV farmers 

Figure 3. Adoption of the MTP among farmers in PV as 
described by the clusters. 
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Table 7. Intensity of adoption of the MTP among farmer- 
adopters in PV and UV, 
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Figure 4. Adoption of the MTP among farmers in UV' as 
described by the clusters. 
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Relationship between Perceived Value of AG ECO and 

Adoption Behaviour of Farmers in PV and UV 

The MLE demonstrates a highly significant association (ft <.0001) 
between perceived value of AGECO and adoption of the MTP 
among farmers in PV as described by the clusters, but not among 
fanners m UV (Table 8). The null hypothesis (3) that there was no 
relationship between perceived value of AGECO and adoption 
behaviour of farmers as described by the clusters for PV is rejected 
but supported for farmers in UV 

Tabic 8. Relationship between perceived value of AGECO 

and adoption behaviour of farmers in PV and UV as 
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Table 6. Crude rate of adoption of the MTP among farmers in 
PV and UV in 1991. 
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{-value 



Pi'Reniaue No ot Perieni.u;e 
.idoplers 



••• p<.0001 

Data in Table 8 suggest that PV farmers showed a bi-modal 
behaviour pattern towards the MTP. That is, PV farmers adopted 
the MTP where they perceived favourable agro-ecological 
conditions, but chose not to adopt where conditions were less 
favourable This is reflected in cluster 3 of Figure 3. where PV 
farmers used recommended rates of HW seed, and NPK fertiliser 
practices during the wet season Conversely, during the dry season 
when water was most limiting, PV farmers used negligible amounts 
of MTP In general, there was a higher percentage of PV farmer- 
adopters during the wet season than the dry season (Table b) 

DISCUSSION 

perceived Farming Environment and Adoption of the MTP in 
Southern Philippines 

Findings of the study indicaie that PV farmers adopted higher 
IrveK (kg ha ) ol NPK fertiliser and lime practices in 1991 th,m 
UV' l.irniiTs. uhkh resulted in higher maize yields and iiuonie In 
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contrast, there were more UV fsrmcrs who adopted the MTP but 
applied low levels (kg ha') of the practu^ than TV farmers, which 
resulted in low maize yields and income. Hilly lands posed 
constraints on its use for agricultural production. Cultivation of 
hilly lands resulted in the decline of productivity and stability 
(Chan 1981) due to soil erosion (5o & Woodhead, 1987), which 
caused high risk in upland farming (WB, 1989). 

Moreover, PV farmers were concerned about the inadequacy of 
water supply in the village for maize production, as rainfall in ihc 
province begins to dwindle during the second cropping season 
(dry season). This is reflected in a higher percentage of PV farmer- 
adopters during the w'et season than the dry season in 1991 
(Table 6). The relatively high perceived value of adequacy of water 
supply in UV could be attributed to the Water System Project of 
the Benedictine monks (a religious order), with assistance from the 
'Presidential Management on Special Projects , which was primanly 
intended for household needs. 

Inadequacy of water supply affects maize productivity. In her 
study among maize farmers in Central Philippines, Pascual (1971) 
found that HYV seed was easily affected by short dr>' spells. Loss in 
maize yield due to unfavourable weather condition was found to 
be higher than loss caused by pests and diseases (Raper and 
Kramer 1983), as maize plants are sensitive to water stress and 
flooding (Norman, Pearson & Searle, 1984). Under rainfed 
condition. Paunolhai and Ong (1987) indicated that small farmers 
take high risks to invest in high cash input technology. These 
findings show that the MTP depends on an adequate water supply, 
w'hich suggests a need for irngation facilities in the introduction of 
the technology. These results support the findings of Castillo in 
1968. Castillo considered that the lag in the development of 
physical environment in the Philippines (e.g. irrigation and 
drainage) has prevented farmers derivnng the optimum use and full 
benefits from modem technology. 

Other factors significantly associated with adoption of MTP 
showed that PV farmers were older, had larger maize farms and 
had access to inputs and credits Looking closely at these variables. 

It could be deduced that better access to inputs and agricultural 
credits was due to favourable farming environment in PV w-hich 
could support agricultural credits. 

Overall, findings of the study suggest that PV provided better 
farming environment for MTP resulting in higher maize 
production than UV Ashby (1982) explained that an agricultural 
technolog)' needs to be suitable to farmer s envnronment, who may 
perceive it as either an opportunity' or a consiraini’ to production 
(Coughenour. 1984, p.4) 

Relationships between physical environment and adoption of 
agricultural technology were also reported in many studies. Six 
studies conducted by the Centro Iniernacionai de Mejoramiento de 
Maize y Trigo (CIMMYT) and revnew'ed by Perrin and Winkelmann 
(1976) found that differences in soil, climate and water availability 
provided the most pervasive explanation for the differential 
adoption behaviour of farmers Jansen (1988) observed that_ 
agrodimatic and soil differences influenced adoption of modern 
cultivars more than the dissimilarities in infrastructures. 

Maize Technology Adoption: Implications to Poverty and 
Equity Issues in Southern Philippines 

In 1979, Castillo described' the role of technology in Philippine 
national devek'»pment 

In the process of looking for a better quality of life for our 
people, in attempting to solve the problems of poverty, 
unemployment and inequaliiy and in trying to bridge the gap 
between the rural and urban sectors of society, technology . . 

IS used as a major instriimeni lor achieving our developmeni 
goals tp. 195) 

This technology-driven goal of alleviating poverty through 
increased and equitable distribution of income w'as echoed in the 
Philippine Development Plan lor 1987-1992 (Villanueva. 
Vaim.iyor Tiamzon. 1989) In the province ol Bukidnon. the 
Departmeni of Agriculture planned to optimise larniers real 
/’W" ome in order to alloviaie poverty and losier social justice and 

i Aitrl. Illtnr.tl Ptilllli' 1 99(U 




Findings of the study suggest that the MTP contributed to an 
uneven distribution of income among farmers in PV and UV. PV 
farmers had higher maize yields and income than UV farmers 
They felt that MTP had increased their income <^ubstantially, 
reduced unemployment and improved food supply in the village 
reasonably. These imply that PV farmers tend to benefit more 
economically from MTP than UV farmers. 

Dissimilarities in infrastructures in the two villages tend to 
contribute to equity and poverty issues. PV had a market structure 
(Baranggay Profile, 1992) with private financiers who catered to 
the financial needs of 67% of the farmers. In addition, a National 
Food Authority (NFA) warehouse which offers higher output 
prices to farmers compared to private merchants is located in PV. 
However, budget limitations had constrained the NFA to procure 
more agncultural products of farmers (Perez Dimaranan, 1991), 
especially during peak selling periods. 

On the other hand, instability of input/output prices could be 
attributed to the suki system of credit-market tie-up in PV. In the 
suki system, inputs are advanced by a private merchant (suki) on 
credit w’ell above the cash price, with the condition of selling the 
crop to the suki at harvest lime. 

As a whole, the presence of private financiers in PV had 
contributed to both access to inputs and credits and instability in 
prices of inpui/ouipui which caused problems in the adoption of 
the MTP. Nevertheless. PV farn.ers had better access to inputs, 
credit and market which enhanced propensity to invest in the MTP 
than UV larmers. 

Issues on poverty and equity raised in this study collaborated the 
findings of Morooka (1985) on the impact of technology on 
economic viability and social justice in a Philippine village 
Morooka found that technology transfer has created a gap between 
depressed and developed areas in the village. Conversely, Perez 
(1988) found that modern technology in the Philippine maize 
industry has brought welfare gains to the society: stability in 
prices, increased import substitution and increased labour 
productivity. The increase in yield brought about by the use of 
HYV seed of maize tends to increase demand for labour, 
particularly at harvest time. How'ever, the introduction of farm 
mechanisation in maize farming could displace human labour. 

Poverty and equity issues brought about by the introduction of 
modern technology have been observed in other countries. In 
Bangladesh, Greeley (1982) found that technical change in rice 
processing threatened the livelihood of the pooresi rural 
households, particularly w*omen McNamara (1987) reported that 
economic grow'th in developing countries has benefited mainly the 
upper 40% of the population In 1990, a report of the United 
Nation’s Economic and Social Commission for Asia and Pacific 
indicated that growth-onented strategies in developing countries 
failed to eradicate unemployment, poverty and malnutrition 

CONCLUSION 

Results of the study indicate that adoption of a technology has an 
ecological basis The results support the notion that adoption of 
agncultural technolog)' is a function of ecological attributes of an 
agncultural system This suggests that agricultural research should 
be based on ecological attributes by involving farmers in the 
development of an agricultural technology This would ensure thai 
ibe technology is more suitable and appropriate, with 
c consequent increase in us diffusion throughout the intended agro- 
ecological system 

Furthermore, the data indicate issues of poveriv and equity arising 
from the introduction of the maize technology package in PV and 
U\' Disbiniilariiies in nifrasiructures in Inuh villages tend to 
contnbuie to poverty and equity problencs The government needs 
to improve market and cretlil infrastnictlires. which include both 
formal (the NFA) and non-lormal sources (private financiers) in 
order to stabilise prices of input and output Success of a modem 
lechnologv should be judijed not only by \i^. adoption rate but on 
how ii soKes the problem ol jiovertv and ajuiiy in an agricultural 
svsleni 
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Resulls of this sf:Jy open potential areas (or luture research A 
quantitative measurement o( the physical environment of a farminu 
system and us relationship with adoption of an Hk^ricultural 
technology could reinforce perception results of the present study 



In addition, a long term study of the socio-economic and 
environmental effects is needed to investigate sustainability and 
equitabihiy of the results of this modern maize technology in 
Southern Philippines. 
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MAP 1 A national map of the Philippines showing the geographical location of the plain and undulating upland villages. 
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COMMUNICATE OR PERISH: GENDER ISSUES IN FAMILY FARMING 
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Ifu* Rural Manam’nu'm IkvdopnK’ni i.cniro olier> cducaiion .imi iraininii in (arm buMne.ss nun.mvtm*nt Its cx(x*nen(.e ihai owner 

nunauers now have liule lime lor Loniihuim; etlueaiion, and tradmonai .itnuides lo gender role*' nuii^;aie a^Jitui ihc cmpowermeni ol women lo 
lulhl iheir poiemul comnhuiK)n lo deebion making 

lo address Sikh problems, in 19^3 iho authors gained a OUT Faculty of F'ducaiion research grant to siiidy the educational needs and leadership 
potential of rural women in OueenMand Findings are presented which indicate ihai enhanced interpersonal communication within the family unit is 
an es^entlal aspect ol successlul adiuMmeni 



INTRODUCTION 

Adjustment strategies and needs of family farmers 

The farm sector in Australia has been one of the most exposed to 
international economic pressures of any in the developed world, 
-hut over the past decade most of the range of support mechanisms 
have been removed and replaced by a policy of self reliance. As a 
result. Australia is now faced with the need to develop unique 
solutions to the problems created Three kinds of responses to 
these circumstances appear to be developing 

(1) St rong family fa tms. 

By contrast to the rest of the developed world, where large 
corporate enterprises are basically farming subsidies, in Australia, 
there appears to have been a strengthening of the already strong 
family farm units. These units are generally diversified into several 
rural industries, and off farm, into stocks, financial insirumenis 
and real estate 

Whereas the corporate strueiure does not lend lUelf to variability 
between seasons, and does not have the llexibilily and long term 
determination to surx'ive the longer commodity price cycles, the 
family, with diversified investment, provides both strength and 
flexibility 

(2) Innovative management 

As well as the strong, diversified family farm units, some family 
farms have survived and prospered against the odds. These are 
operated by 'smart' managers, who have recognised opportunities, 
slashed costs, minimised risk, and learned how to use the 
remaining support systems. Many such farmers will survive, and 
some will join the ranks of the strong family farms wuhin one 
generation Others will take the capital accumulation and leave 
agriculture. 

One feature of this group is the involvement of both spouses in the 
management of the business, and the recognition of the 
contributions of both. In addition, these farms are generally 
supported, at least in crisis periods, by income generated by the 
wife in paid employbicnt off the farm 

(3) Departure from agriculture as/ull time occupation 

For many of the current farm units, there is little choice but to 
leave or depend almost entirely on non-farm income These farms 
are usually too small or too heavily in debt, or both. They arc often 
characterised by poor management, physical and financial It is our 
observation ihat lack of a real partnership between spouses, 
including agreement on common goals, is also a feature of many of 
the farming families who fall into this category 

For many the past decade has been a period of stress, of changing 
values, and of apparent government indifference The successful 
transition from full-time fanners to full- or part-time employees is 
a difficult one, ami will he made only with effort from the 
individuals eoncemed and support from the community 

The historical invisibility of rural women 

As Kingston il^HH) notes, the historical invisibility ol women in 
agriculture is a global phenomenon Gibson, Baxter and Kingston 
\10Q0'> explain ihis invisibility m terms ol an uleoloey, winch 
prevaiLs m rural communities m qme ol eudeiice to the contrary, 
that farming is men’s work Thus the signilicance of rural women’s 
work IS obscured, even lliough individual male farmers may 
appreciate their wife's coni nbui ion 

Nor are rural women’s lives adequately represemed in art. 
literature or siholarship AImoii ( 1^90. pi.\^ claims dial although it 
has been e.Mimaied that over a million women live on lamilv larnu> 



m Australia, such women have rarely been the subjects of 
independent study, and have been ‘peculiarly absent from the 
imagery of rural life” This eclipsing of rural w'omen's realities has 
senous consequences. Kingston (1988) argues that while women s 
labour has become crucial to the economic viability of many family 
farms in Australia, women are denied public recognition for their 
place in agriculture. Recent attempts to redress the conceptual 
invisibility of rural women, include James's (1989) collection of 
papers which flag pertinent issues, and Williams’s (1992) research 
paper The ln\nsible Farmer 

RESEARCH FINDINGS 

The information presented here is drawn from case studies 
composing a sample of women who are present or past students of 
the RMDC, and w'omen belonging to the West Moreton Dairy 
Women s Network. The research data is mainly qualitative, but 
includes results o' a small postal survey as w'ell as inter\’iews and 
obserx'aiions conducted Tn the field' It represents the recorded 
voices of about sixty women, and the survey returns of a further 
seventy-eight. 

The field work included attendance at meetings of the West 
Moreton Dairy Women s Network at Boonah and Cabooliure; 
overnight or w'eekend visits to properties at Boonah, Monto. 
Nanango, and Inglewood; and meetings with students of the Rural 
Management Development Centre at Brisbane. Dalby and Emerald, 
and Rockhampton. 

Women’s roles on farms and in the extended farm family 

The women surx'cyed by postal questionnaire were involved in a 
variety of agricultural industnes including dairying as well as beef 
and wool production. With a very few exceptions, they were 
married and living on the family property. About half were m an 
extended family situation. That is. other members of the husband’s 
or wife’s family live and/or work on the farm or an adjoining 
property, and have a financial interest in it From their responses, a 
profile of farm women emerges as multi-skilled working women 
who are concerned that their hard work and diverse skills should 
be recognised. They clearly do not feel that this is the case at 
present 

In the second part of the questionnaire the women were invited to 
express their concerns about the farm, the extended farm family, 
and the local community. The comments reveal senous concern 
about the future viability of family farms, with a number of women 
mentioning the combined effects of debt, uncertain markets, 
drought and inappropriate government policies 

When some of these themes were further explored in interviews 
with both RMDC students and members of the Dairy Women’s 
Network, it was found that considerable diversity exists in the lives 
of women on agricultural properties Given the constraints of the 
patriarchal culture within which they arc embedded, women 
choose to occupy a variety of positions in relation to ihe fanMly 
farm, four of which arc typified below It not suggested that all 
farm women conform to otic of these positions Rather, they may 
adopt elctiienis of more than one po: ;Uon, either siiiiiillaneousiy or 
sequentially All positions are considered leguiniale and valid 
responses by women to their circumstances 

(1) The traditional role 

One ol the niC'st sigiiilicatit features ol life on laniily farms is the 
mtiniate reiationsliip between source of income, workplace, and 
Jamily lilc As recent studies by Dempsey (1992) and Poigner 
U990) reveal, the social and economic lorces which siruiturc this 
situation are verv patriarchal Powei structures and decision 
making aie highly gendered 
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Broadly speaking, between the family and the farm ihere is 
iradiuonally a gendered division of inter jsi and responsibiluy, wiih 
the (arm being men s primary interest and responsibility, and 
women taking primary responsibility for the nurturing of children 
and household matters Such women play a support role, albeit an 
essential one. and they learn to accommodate their needs and 
agendas to those established by their husbands and male relatives. 
Even though, arguably, the economic enterprise which the farm 
represents exists to sustain the family, this priority is not reflected 
in decision-making, at least in women s perceptions. In the words 
of one woman who responded to the survey The farm always 
comes first ” 

Dempsey (1992) argues that in rural Australia women’s energies 
are channelled to support men's agendas. The conversations 
recorded with women for this study support this contention 
While the family home is the domain vnihin which farm women 
have responsibility, decision-making power and recognition, 
women's energies are frequently co-opted to serve in the male 
domain of the farm, where they have relatively less of all these 
things Further, men’s energies are typically not co-opted to ser\'e 
in the woman’s realm V^Tien one considers that women, and their 
children, are dependent on the success of the farm, it is easy to see 
why. even though they may complain about the situation, women 
continue to allow this to happen. 

Many women love the farm, and are interested and skilled in both 
household and farm work. They may find considerable fulfilment 
within the traditional role, especially in the nurturing of their 
husbands, children and grandchildren, and by extension, of the 
community through voluntary work. Some of these women are 
involved in the farm work in ways which satisfy them. For 
example, some of the dairy women interviewed said that they 
panicipate in herd breeding management Others related that they 
enter their farm produce and craft work in the local agricultural 
show with gratifying results 

While many women doubtless do take pride in their work and 
derive satisfaction from it, their ability to do so is limited by the 
subordinate nature of their relationship, as farm workers, to their 
husbands and other men on the property The responses to the 
postal survey indicate that even though they may be closely 
involved in the work of the faim, women on family farms define 
themselves as “wife' or "wife and mother , but not as farmer or 
"manager” When asked to describe the nature of their work on the 
farm, they are likely to use terms such as "Jack of all trades”. Of 
course, the other half of this old aphorism is "Master (sic't ot none ’ 
The ver>- fact that only masculine ierminolog>* is available to such 
women to name what they do is itself very* significant 

This state of affairs affects the kinds of knowledge and 
competencies they build in relation to farm work, and the levels of 
satisfaction and self-esteem they can derive from it Thus, while 
wives are always busy, they may not derive much sense of 
achievement from this activity Women who do seek to participate 
in the work of the farm on some other footing which would entail 
being given responsibility and recognition are quite likely to- 
experience the frustration of male exclusion practices This is 
particularly the case with daughters-in-law. whose position in 
relation to the extended farm family structure appears to be a most 
unenviable one They not uncommonly experience exclusion, 
frustration and disempowerment One such woman summed up 
her relationship to farm work in this way 

"I help out where ever I'm needed, when 1 m nec\!ed. and if 

I'm allowed ” 

Such ireatmeni can hardly be cc^ndiicive to high self esteem in 
these women One of the RMDL students who was miervicwed 
that It had taken her twelve years o( 'careliil diplom.uv' 
helore she could c^vcrccmie the resisiame of the senior males on 
the property to her participation in the business of farming This 
W .15 in spue ot the fad that her motivation for wanting to be mote 
involved was entirely consistent witli a traditional defmilion of a 
uood wife that is. she wanted to supjxui her husband in all thini:^ 
Like m.inv <;ikh W'omen. she found ih.it the asped ol the f.nni 
where she had a chance cd finding an acceptable role Iv’i 
self wa'’- m boc'kkeepiiH’ Whether tins retie mu’.lii e.Meiul Iriuit 
I ol MH reiarv-bookkeepei to e.reuer pariiup.UK'ii in liu 
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management of the business was another matter, but presumably 
she hoped that completion of the RMDC course would give her 
some status in that respect. 

Paradoxically, such women are simultaneously overworked and 
underutilised Their energies are drained by their being co-opted 
to do both farm and domestic work, but at the same lime the farm 
IS deprived of the intellectual and managerial input they would be 
capable of contributing if their talents were recognised and if they 
were given more autonomy and responsibility. 

It was clear from the conversations with farm women interviewed 
for this study that some women resist the tendency for their 
energies to be drained by the farm by limiting their involvement in 
the farm w'ork where this is possible. Women who make this 
choice also limit their capacity to acquire the knowledge base 
necessary for recognition as a "farmer" and acceptance in male 
dominated farming forums. This is not to say that acquisition of 
farming knowiedge would necessarily ensure such recognition, 
since the culture in which they live discourages women's equal 
participation in industry organisations. 

(2) Women who identify strongly with the farm. 

As mentioned above, the deepening crisis in the rural sector means 
th.u fanns are less able to sustain the emplovmieni of paid labour, 
so increasingly both the mental and physical labour of wives is 
required. Many w'omen take an active role in the family business, 
typically taking more responsibiluy for management, including 
maintenance of financial and other records, but also shanng much 
of the physical labour. Such women described themselves as 
enjoying equal partnerships with their husbands, including 
responsibility for decision-making. In a few cases, the level of 
participation as a business panner extended to active involvement 
in the relevant rural industry^ organisation. 

The issues for these women would appear to be in gaining 
recognition for the work they do on the farm, in being able to 
define themselves as farmers, and in having some forms of social 
contact wnih other women in similar situations. Such women can 
be greatly assisted by changed auuudes on the pan of professionals 
such as agricultural extension workers To make the transition 
from the traditional role of "helpmate” to "business partner", a 
woman requires not only recognition from the wider community 
but also a renegotiation of relationships and roles with husbands 
and other family members The latter is. of course, not an easy 
matter, since it entails change in auuudes and practices 
sedimented by tradition and Iccuimaied by cultural values 

In one case which was reported during this study, successful 
completion of the RMDC course was a significant (actor in such a 
transition This women had married into an extended family 
larming business and experienced some of the typical daughter- 
in-law’ difficulties She is now much more contented with farming 
life because her enhanced knowledge base has brought 
recognition, and she can enjoy full partnersliip with her husband 
in the family business 

(3) Farm women who create their own spaces. 

Other women, while being suppc^rtivc of ihcir husbands and being 
willing, to various degrees, to help out on the farm, do not identify 
so much With the farm Sucli women are likely to exercise some 
resistance to Inung co-opted to work on the larm. and to create 
some kind of space in their lives which they tan fill with an 
activity which is ‘|usi lor me" Such space may vary from mteresi 
m a hobby or craft, to formal study, a small business venture, or 
paid employment off the larm One woman lustilicd her chexce ol 
an indcpcntlcru career with the words "My la ferns are much better 
uuh.sc’d here at Wvnk ih.ui in the woc'>lslic’tl .u shearing lime 

home of the women in this category were experiencing 
considerable difficulties Sometimes tlic conimumties into which 
ihev had married did ncM understand or validate their need lor sell 
adualisaiion and their choice to pursue the careers they had been 
ir.uncd lor. with the re.sult th.it ihev often leli soci.illv isolated and 
alien. ued The phvska! dem.uicb on them weie veiy greai as. like 

-iheir nib.m counieTp.ui*-. ihev atleinnted \o cope wtih a cjii.ulruple 

*0 
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vvorklo.ul of liouscwork. p.uomini!. f.irm vwnk and paid 
fn^ploymcni 

(4) Women who manage agricullural properties in their own 
right. 

Of the women encountered m this study, most of those who 
manage family farms were widows A few' were daughters of 
property owners who had done farm work from childhood, 
showed aptitude and preference for farming in early adult hood, 
and whose parents had helped to establish them on the land In 
some cases this happened because there was no son available to 
work the farm 

The stones told by the women who were widows have ceriain 
similarities. After the initial shock of their husbands death, they 
had elected to stay on the property, usually in the face of advice to 
the contran' from family anci neighbours At first they doubted 
their ability to manage the property on their ow'n. but that as time 
went on they discovered that they could do u very well. Some of 
the w'omen had iniually appointed a male manager, but in each 
case these women had become dissatisfied with this person's work, 
and had eventually taken over the management themselves With 
hindsight they realised that in the years when they had "helped 
out” with their husband they had actually acc^uired more 
knowledge abcaut the property than they gave themselves credit 
for In several cases these women hail "turned .uound' their 
property Under their management an enterpnse which had been 
at risk became prosperous 

In the process of making the transition from "wife" to "manager", 
some of these w'omen had become aware of the nature of male 
hegemonv in rural cultures in w-ays which would not have 
occurred had they still been operating in the iraditional role. One 
woman said that in the penod when she was attempting to take 
charge of the property, she experienced reactions ranging from 
lack of support to outright opposition. She was made very aware 
that the "nght” thing for her to do w;\s to sell up and leave. In this 
case, we believe this could be described as a radicalising 
experience. Thus the issues for such women also derive from the 
fact that, despite what they may actually be doing, women are not 
defined as farmers or managers in traditional rural cultures. 

COMMUNICATIONS ISSUES 

RAISED BY THE RURAL WOMEN IN THE STUDY 

(1) The priority of men’s agendas 

In the responses to those pans of the c^ucstionnaire which were 
intended to elicit women s perceptions of the relationship between 
the farm and the family, nearly all agreed with the proposition that 
farm matters and family mmters are closely entwined Of the 
comments offered on this theme, fourteen indicated that it is the 
woman’s view that farm matters are given priority over family 
matters This view is summed up by the statement "The farm 
always comes first.” One woman’s exasperation w'uh this state ol 
affairs is evident in her comment "Work, eat and sleep farn-is" 

(2) Recreation and communication 

Lad’ of timC'OUt for family recreation, and the importance ol 
interpersonal communications were recurring themes These 
themes are associated because family recreation time is also a 
communications issue, since many women aniicipaie that when 
husbands are away from the farm there will be more opporuiniiies 
for communication However, \shilc they m,iy perceive that lamily 
holidays are necessary, the responses to ihis surv’ey indu.Uv ihai 
women find it tiiffiaiU to .\rgue suucsslullv for these needs to be 
given piiority in the face of perceived pressing work recpiiicmi'ni^ 
on the farm If family recreation time could be redefined as gooil 
management practice, they might be better able to jusliiy ihcii 
position 

(5) Extended family relationships 

A (eaturc of family farming which shapes the lives of rural women 
i«; the prev«ilemc ol e.xiendcd lamily partnerships, with two or 
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more houschoULs living on one property or on neighbouring 
prc'^pertics Pann wive.s are likely to be deeply involved in extended 
family relationships and politics, but u appcais that, in the 
gendered communication patterns prevalent in the extended farm 
family workforce, w'omen's skills as communuaiors are not 
adequately valued or utilised. One critical communications issue 
which was raised repeatedly was the difficulty of discussing inter- 
generational farm transfer and planning for the retirement of the 
older generation 

(4) Stress management 

In the course of the research, Grace talked with a marriage 
guidance counsellor and a social worker, both of whom confirmed 
her perception that there are some common communication 
patterns among farming couples in response to stress For 
e.xample, male farmers typically respond to stress by immersing 
themselves in physical labour and distancing themselves 
emotionally This comnbuies to stress in their wives, because for 
women, self esteem is closely associated with a sense of closeness 
and well-being in the relationship. Women respond by trying for 
closer communication, repealing suggestions and requests for 
things like family holidays. Unfortunately, men often perceive this 
as nagging, and distance further. This kind of pattern becomes 
circular, self-perpetuating, and dysfunciional for both parties. 

Both men and women could benefit from educational experiences 
which help them lo understand their communication style 
differences and provide strategies for change where appropnaie 

(5) Personal growth and development 

Some of the women interviewed were concerned about the 
pressures w'hich changed circumstances placed on their marital 
relationships Even though, in some cases, some role reversal was 
happening as husbands took on some of the domestic 
responsibilities, the women saw themselves as more progressive in 
their thinking, more adaptable, and better able to respond 
positively to change than their husbands However, they did not 
see unilateral change as desirable, even though in many cases that 
IS what IS happening In their own words, their concern is that 
"We must be able to take our husbands with us”. It would appear 
that, in order to realise the potential of strong marital partnerships 
to develop surv'ival strategies, some farm husbands need to make 
more investment in personal growth and development 

In conclusion, our findings strongly indicate that those farm family 
members who have been successfully communicating arc more 
likely to make the necessary accommodations to the current 
circumstances, whether it may be to strengthen the family business 
enterprise through flexibility, innovation and diversification, or to 
negotiate the transition to another way of life 
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COMMUNITY LANDCARE GROUPS: CHANGING SOCIAL RELATIONS AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 

Stewart Lockie — Ausiralia 
ABSTRACT 

The success of the National landcarc Program is dependent on the active pamcipaiion o( poicntial members, f .thnographic fieldwork is being earned 
out in a mixed fanning area of south-west NSW to explore the developing relationships between Undcare groups and other stKial siruciurcs. in 
terms of both the relations involved and the cultural meanings associaied with them. I his research suggests that these groups are capable of 
generating wide suppon and cooperation amongst members, whil.st keeping the development of elites in check. Landcare groups are indicative of 
qualitatively different social relations developing between rural people in response to tfie ongoing rural cnsis harming, whilst still seen as an 
individual activity, must be earned out in a cooperative manner with consideration of the downstream effects of each individual s activities In 
addition farmers open themselves up to peer scrutiny in areas of both production and coruscrvation Ihis contrasts with earlier relations based on 
social iieedv ansing from spatial and temporal isolation. However, many farmers also believe that external forces dnve them to develop inherently 
unsustainable . high input, production systems (.hanging relations at the IcKal level, however profound, may he insufficient to arrest the decline of 
rural lands unless measures are also taken to change relations of production at the macro level 



INTRODUCTION 

The Australian farmer as independent, conservative and male, is a 
powerful stereotype permeating rural social life It seems no 
exaggeration then to state that the success of the National Landcare 
Program is predicated on profound changes in rural society, 
namely the active participation of a wide cross-section of rural 
dwellers, including those not traditionally classified as farmers, in a 
cooperative effort to address rural land degradation. The main 
emphasis of the Landcare Program has been the development and 
support of community Landcare groups. It is believed that 
something in the vicinity of 2000 Landcare groups have now 
formed across the country. According to past National Landcare 
Facilitator, Andrew Campbell. 

Landcare groups .. are local groups of people, autonomous 
and self-reliant, mainly composed of land users in rural areas, 
whose primary aims are to tackle land degradation 
and develop more sustainable land management practices 
(1991, p 1). 

The other important aspect of these groups is their self-help nature 
(Toyne and Farley. 1989). Typically, these groups engage in 
general meetings, field days, farm planning, tree planting and other 
works, establishment of demonstration sites and applications for 
government funding, under both the National Landcare Program 
and a variety of State funding programs. The autonomous 
character of Landcare groups can, however, be questioned, their 
relationships with state agencies on occasion being characterised 
by relations of dependence, conflict and/or domination (Lockie, 
1994; Marlin, Tarr and Lockie. 1992) 

While relations with the state, whether conRictual or cooperative, 
are relatively apparent, the inlluenLe of local elites, the socio- 
cultural basis of participation and the ellecis of Landcare groups 
on other localised social practices are rather less so It is these 
social relations with which this paper is concerned It is based on 
ethnographic fieldwork involving five Landcare groups in the 
southern wheat-sheep belt of New South Wales These groups are 
horizontally linked through a shared coordinator, all he largely 
within the same Local Government Area, and to some extent share 
water catchments They range in age from newly formed groups to 
- in terms of the time frame of the existence of Landcare - older, , 
more established ones They are also uite diverse in terms of their 
perceived vitality and effectiveness throughout the study area 

The data presented have been collected through pai icipant 
observ'ation and ethnographic interx'iewing As well as the inloimal 
social interaction winch comes from living in the area I attend, 
whenever possible, the aciivitic'' ol ,ill the groups involved To date 
over fortv formal interviews have been conducted, involving over 
fifty participants, with people participating in Landcare through 
the area Care has been taken to ensure adequate representation ol 
different socio-cultural groups, such as those based on gender, 
land use and ownership The results are. however, still to be 
eonsidered preliminary as lieldwork will nol he completed before 
the end of 1994 

SOME THEORETICAL CONTEXT 

An importarii concern whiih has guided this siiul) has been the 
desire to reioiuile siriuiiir.il loiiditions. wimli apfu'i lo 
tiansieml the loiale and sei the paramciers (or ihe ,u lions ol 
O ividiuK. with the apparehilv meaniiigliil stui.il pr.uiue ol ilio^'e 



individuals The need to do this has. in no small part, become 
apparent whilst engaging theoretical developments in the field of 
rural sociology and looking for insights into the development oi 
rural land degradation. More specifically, rural sociology has 
become concerned with the question of where the impetus 
originates for the restructuring of agriculture and rural areas 

Agriculture and agribusiness at all levels are characterised by the 
concentration and centralisation of capital. The fate of small 
commodity producers, including their environmental management 
practices, seems very much shaped by relations of production in 
w'hich power and control lie with transnational agribusiness To 
summarise the argument, in a grossly simplified manner, farmers 
have no choice but to exploit the land because of exploitative 
relations of production w'ith agribusiness. Agribusinesses have no 
choice but to engage \n exploitative relations of production due to 
the inexorable dynamics of the capitalist system. If they do not, 
other firms will, hence establishing a competitive advantage and 
forcing them from business. The logic of capital accumulation 
ensures that those who do not ultimately exploit the land will be 
replaced by those who do (see for example Buttel, 1980, 
Goodman, Sorj and Wilkinson. 1987; Lawrence, 1987). 

These arguments provide a persuasive foil to the idea that land 
degradation is the product of ignorance and exploitative attitudes 
of the part of producers (Roberts, 1990; cf. Vanclay, 1992) Insofar 
as the above argument is accepted, the conclusion must also be 
reached that self-help groups like Landcare have little prospect for 
reversing degradation Further, the role of the state in sponsoring 
Landcare is best interpreted as a strategy to mainuin legitimacy, 
given widespread environmental concern, whilst actually leaving 
res [xansibi lily for acnon wiih individual land users and continuing 
to l(>sier conditictvs for capital accumulation (Lockie, 1994) 

However, ihe failure to consider m.ore than superficially ihe 
question ol agency limits us in our ability to understand ihe 
potential imponance of Landcare It is already apparent from other 
studies ihai farmers are well aware of structural conditions which 
he outside ilieir conirol and feel somewhat compelled to adojn 
strategies in relation to these which they believe to be economically 
and ecologically unsustainable, namely, high input (arming 
practices (Lockie and Vanclay, 1992) Their adoption of these, 
however, constantly fails to live up to the expectations ol 
researchers and advisors as farmers pick up some tcdinologkw 
rapidly whilst ignoring others The agency of farmers, therefore, is 
a constant source ol frustration to those who seek to mlluenLe 
them in order to satisfy so-called structural demands 

Following Gtddens (1984. 1993). structure and a*, lion arc 
tonceived ol a? a duality, not as a dichotomous, and heiue 
irresolvable, division Such a position stresses the need to locu*' 
analysis on social practices, which exhibit structural properties’ 
because of their relative continuity over space and time Although 
many of the conditions which affect rural people may he outside 
their control, and may not be |X’rlectly understood, this does not 
diSLOunt the possihiluie^-. ol both reflexive monitoring of these 
ccanditions (Giddens. 1984). and of quite distinctive individual and 
cultural interpretations and responses (Leeuwis. 1993) Lind care i.*' 
particularly interesting because u has become a translormation 
point in the structiiral relations ol rural areas, a local poini foi 
c hinge, in boih relational and ideological senses Withoui wishing 
10 suggest that Linduire groups are rural society', or in some wa\ 
repie^cnl le i i‘'ee Cieett:. rest*U(h iouisseil ov 
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Ljndcarc has si.anilicam imixiri.incc lor otlu-r areas ol rural social 
lile The social praaices associalcd wuh Landcare arc closelv 
imcnratcd wiih a variety of less directly relaied social relaiions 
which must be considered in any exploration o( the social asnecis 
01 Landcare. 

While ihis paper will mainly be concerned with practices relaied to 
cooperative activiiy, it is vital to recoj;nise the importance of other 
areas of social practice, the transformation of which Landcare can 
be implicated in These include intrafamilial and public gender 
relations other local organisations, and the aforementioned 
relations between local organisations and the state 



LANDCARE PARTICIPATION 

The Lmdcare groups participating in this study all appear to have 
high rates of participation, in the sense that a high proportion of 
and users within their group areas are listed as members more 
limited number of people, of course, are likelv to attend anv given 
meeting, and meetings themselves, for one of the groups at least 
are themselves a rare phenomenon. There is insufficient data at 
hand to date make any more than these verv general statements 
about levels of participation Commeni can' be made, however 
about the is'pc of people who participate in Landcare groups, their 
involvement with other local organisations, and their own beliefs 
about ihe levels of panicipation from within their communities 

When i began interviewing Landcare members ii became verv 
apparent that alihough m the first instance 1 was large!) 
intemewing whoever I could get, 1 was accessing a verv diverse 
range of people. Although it took some effort to secure a 
reasonable number of interviews with w-omen only. 1 quickly 
found myself interv-iewing commercial farmers, smallholders, farm 
managers, alternative farmers such as biodynamic and 
permaculture farmers, and people who worked off-farm. Within 
the group of commercial farmers there were those who were 
considered district leaders and innovators, alongside those who 
were content with more traditional farming systems. 

While some thought that the same small group belonged to every 
local organisation, most believed that Landcare had a wider 
rnembership base. This was borne out by the interviewees 
themselves, many of whom were not particularly involved 
otherwise m their communities. For some this was merely a matter 
of lime and pnontisaiion, others such as smallholders, had little 
interest in most of the other organisations, and some fek that they 
had never really fitted into iheir communities before and had kept 
to themselves There is little doubt ifiat for some of these people 

Landcare has led to increased social inclusion and personal 
growth ' 

Amongst Undcare members there is a belief that those who do not 
participate fear compulsion to undertake Lmdcare related works. 
There is a dual concern here, one relates to the question of 
autonomy and control, something most farmers are loathe to 
concede The second concern relates to the ability of people to 
afford Landcare relaied works, a concern amongst pariicipatiLs as 
well. 

While we're very conscious of Lmdcare and all these other 
things, they're )ust extra things that you realise vou haven’t 
got the capacity to do a lot about financially If vouYe in that 
sort of finaticial position they're an added pressure, while 
they re good ami they need to irs- to he involvetl in something 
like that they do provide that extra pressure 

Dcspiit the uuolvemcni of an apparently heterogenous sample of 
the local population in Landcare. u is importam to consider the 
question ol where decision making power lies, and to whom 
benefits accrue, wiihin groups tGray, ldd2. Loekie. IQQ4. Vanclay 
19Q2) Two ol the groups, to date, have atiracicd sigmlicani 
funding for Lmdcare related projects During lengthy <liscussions 
With people in leadership positions wiihin these groups u was 
apparent that they had a very strong conimitmeni to maintaining 
equity in the distribution of funds. This means making all 
members of the group aware of funding opportunities and 
encouraging them to apply; helping group members to apply 
where they may have less advanced liicnKy skills than other 



applicants; ensuring that group projects gel spread around 
amongst members; and for one past :hair, refusing to have grant 
money spent on their own property. 

There is however a strongly held belief that funding, although 
vital, poses a serious threat to the cohesion of groups where 
funding becomes concentrated on a small number of properties, 
even if the people concerned have put a lot more effort into 
secunng that funding. Related to this is the concern that people 
have differing levels of resources, personal and political, which 
they can bring to bear on their applications. Funding will not be 
targeted therefore towards the areas of greatest need, but towards 
the most articulate applications. 

It does not follow from this concern with equity, however, that 
groups are genuinely democratic. While I do not wish to imply 
that they are dominated in their day-to-day activities by elite 
groups, there is little evidence to suggest that La..dcare has eroded 
die resource base which gives such people the ability to dominate 
local organisations, and am aware of at least one incident where a 
local politician managed to convince a group to adopt a proposal 
which the mood of the meeting had clearly been against. Whatever 
the basis of this power is. the democratic functioning of the group 
would appear to be based in no small part on a decision not to use 
It. One other politically active farmer I spoke to thought that 
Landcare had captured the imagination of people to such an extent 
that the possibility of elites dominating group decision making was 
niininial. This example, and other observations, would suggest, 
however, that the elites concerned must have their own 
imagination s captured regarding genuine community input. 

CHANGING SOCIAL RELATIONS 

It. is apparently paradoxical that alongside the recognised 
ideological importance of independence to 'the man on the land’ 
we should also find concern for the so-called loss of rural 
communities. As populations decline, and transport and 
communications improve, community focal points like schools, 
small businesses, halls, tennis clubs and churches suffer, and 
perhaps close. People go further afield for their services and 
entertainments, and also seem to be less likely to engage in 
informal entertaining in their neighbours’ homes. Many of the 
people with whom I spoke were rather more ambivalent towards 
these changes than perhaps many outsiders are. generally being 
more concerned with the development of today’s cost structure, 
modem farming techniques and land degradation. 

The sense of community that people talk about having lost was 
based on spatial and temporal isolation, the result of poor 
transport and communication. Activities revolved around 
entertainment, education and religion. With one exception there 
has been no mention of activities associated directly with farming 
dying out. Landcare then is not ‘replacing’ the old communities 
Rather, even where apparently similar benefits accrue from 
Landcare involvement, they arise in a fundamentally different 
social environment. It seems apparent, for example, that for many 
people Landcare does fulfil some of the social needs that would 
have been previously provided by other local organisations and 
networks Landcare is for many a focal point for their social 
inieractioii . arising not however, from poor transport and 
communication links, hut from their marginal financial situations 
Farming has become, even for those m a stronger financial 
situation, a seven day, twenty-four hour, job, and people are more 
comfortable spending time involved in aetivilies which can be seen 
to contribute directly to tlieir farming activities, than those 
explicitly associated with entertainment or emotional support, 
even if for some these appear to be a pnmar>* benefit 

COOPERATIVE ACTIVITY 

In claiming ihni farming is becoming more of a coo|x*raiive activity 
It IS important to specify the ways in which this is not happening 
|usi as iiiucTi as the ways in whuh it is In doing so it will he 
importam to consider how, iii each case, the people concerned 
perceive the cooperative activity to he affecting their own level of 
aiiionomy anti tom rol 
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There has always existed a degree ot cooperative activity between 
rural people, perhaps most evident during tunes of crisis, and )usi 
as peoj)le have always helped out during bushfires, so they have 
always helped out on each others farms, lent and borrowed 
equipment, and sought and offered advice Much discussion of 
cooperative activity followed a cjuestion asking about what other 
issues or problems the community had tried to address in the past 
on a community basis. One of .he few people who talked, in 
response, about informal helping between neighbours stressed the 
non-intrusive nature of this help. 

well we do help one another quite a lot both these 
fellows have been a tremendous help to me. chap just over 
here .. hes a colossal guy. if you need help he’s there, and 
having finished the job, cup of tea and he's gone, he doesn’t 
intrude ... 

Most people, on the other hand, were keen to stress how little farm 
issues had traditionally been tackled on a community basis, 
particularly those issues, such as footroi. which w'ere seen to reflect 
oil one's ability as a farmer Footrot was described as a social 
disease, a social disease which unfortunately travelled easily from 
one property to another. The majority of people interviewed 
believed that there was, how'cver, a hitherto unforsecn degree of 
cooperative activity revolving around basic issues of farm 
management and decision making, particularly in regard to 
problem solving, whether this be in relation to conservation or 
produenon issues Although this project has concentrated on 
formal organisations, many participants belrevcd that involvement 
in these organisations led to increased rates of informal interaction, 
firstly, by providing a forum for interaction that is not otherwise 
available to people who essentially work l)v themselves, and 
secondly, by raising issues and letting jxople know they were not 
the only ones suffering from them. 

Following recognition, it seems obvious that before dealing with 
problems cooperatively people must be prepared to admit to 
others that they have them There seems little doubt that this has 
been occurring, and that the people involved believed it to 
represent an enormous change. There was also a recognition that 
many problems were catchment problems and that individual 
efforts to address them were bound to be ineffective. Perceived 
benefits of group involvement pn manly revolved around the need 
to cooperate in finding solutions because of the off-site effects ol 
farming practices and land degradation People were concerned 
that individually they could achieve little, and saw a responsibility 
to their neighbours to consider the effects of their activities on 
them 

There seemed to he a growing v^onsensus amonest those 
interviewed that the traditional individualism ol fanners needed to 
change 

1 think ihc trouble wiih farmers is it's always been impossible 
to get into a group We are very proud of doing our own 
thing just because somebody else docs it doesn’t m.ean that 
we are going to, our independence is more important to us, 
and to an extent, farmers who have suffered economically are 
pressured to doing their own thing 1 think we are going to 
have to change that idea to survive 

The mam pressure being identified behind this shift being, noi 
surprisingly, linancial 

i think the recession has had an enormous effeu well 1 
ihink farmers have begun lo realise thai they need one 
another, whereas I think they used lo be separate eniiues. they 
would do their own thing and there was not much discussion, 
not much inieraaion or support or anything like that, you 
might have had a chat to your neighbour over tlie back 
houndaiv' fence but that was as far as n went, and 1 ihink the 
reicssion has brought a lot of tarniers logeiher. and 1 think 
that's a good thing because then they can bourne ideas off one 
another and share ideas and that sort of thing 

Any change towards a cemimuniiy in whkh |>cople think it helpful 
to diseuss their farming prt>hleins with their peers, and indeed 
^.onsidei It their responsibilii> lo lake imo tonsideration the off- 
site elle<.n' ol their aeiivuics. musi be seen .is profound 

O there s a bii of pressure m ihc |ob now U' ilo ihi‘ rirlu ihine 




1 think farmers are developing a social conscience for the 
environment ... there's a certain amoum of pressure from 
larmers looking over your fence lo get it right. 

There can, as already mentioned however, be negative effects 
associated with this pressure due to the marginal financial 
situations of many rural people There ts no reason to assume that 
peer pressure to do the right thing by neighbours w'ill not be 
evident in groups other than Landcare Those in particularly dire 
circumstances are, therefore, likely lo become socially isolated and 
excluded from possible sources of suppon and assistance. U is also 
a mistake to assume that farmers represent an homogenous group 
with largely identical prioniics and ideas about farming Although 
they may talk in similar terms at a vcr>' abstract level, such as the 
need to make a profit, look after the resource and avoid risk, their 
ideas about how this should be achieved, and the strategies they 
adopt can diverge widely Peer pressure to do the job ‘right’, and a 
strong commitment by individuals to doing so, gives Landcare 
groups the potential to become arenas of conflict. 

Given the apparent role of financial pressure in rural change, it 
would seem important lo consider its effects on the types and 
levels of economic cooperation between farms. It is here perhaps 
that individualism could be seen to retain its strongest influence. 

In discussions about cooperative activity amongst farmers people 
frequently focussed on machinery syndication and sharing. 
Although a couple of people thought this may have been slowly 
increasing, there was a strong aversion to this form of integration 
on anything but the smallest items of capital investment. In 
discussing this aversion farmers relate it more to risk management 
strategies than to individualism. 

Risk IS a major criteria for the evaluation of farm practices and 
decisions by larmers due to the inherently unstable nature of 
climates and markets (Lockie. Mead. Vanclay and Butler, m press). 
Sharing major items of machiner>-, such as sowing and harvesting 
equipment, exposes them to risk because the highly seasonal 
nature of agnculturc ensures that everybody needs this machiner>' 
at the same time. The scenario most often painted is of wailing 
w'ith npe crops for a neighbour to finish using the header, only to 
have hca \7 ram come through in the meantime and damage the 
crop. This reduction in flexibility to respond to conditions as they 
arise is an unacceptable risk. Similarly, machinery breaks dowm, 
and w'hethcr machincr>’ has been damaged through negligence or 
not, where vital equipment is concerned people prefer to be 
responsible for their own The sorts of capital item people are more 
comfonablc buying through syndications arc those which have a 
greater degree of flcxibiliiy in their use. such as wandrowers. and 
those which are cheaper, and therefore do less to ease the financial 
burdens that make syndicaiion more attractive. 

One other area of potential integration is in the marketing of farm 
produce li is probably safe to say there has been a definite 
increase in this kind of activity, at least in relation to grains, 
although It IS lar less certam )usi how widespread it is Over the 
last few years gram marketing has been progressively deregulated 
A grow'ers marketing cooperative was established in part of the 
study area in the early nineties m an effort to make the most of this 
new environment This cooperative aiiracied wide initial interest 
aad support Since then membership has dropped, but stabilised 
One of the mam reasons it seems for many people w'ho left the 
cooperative, to withdraw support has been a lack of preparedness 
to accept the decisions ol the Board of Directors when they 
thought they may have made more money individually The 
cooperative luis not been able to provide enough of a premium to 
retain those who would rather maintain their independence 

This form of economic coopcraiion removes considerably more 
auionomv from the indtvidu.il than farm and catchmeni planning 
in their current form, or other Landcare acuvitics Ah hough I 
spoke directlv to onlv a couple o! people who had left the 
cooperative, none ol these related their experience to risk 
management, only their belief that ihev had lost money These 
people had obviously come u> ihe conclusion that they could make 
iieiici deu.'^ions about sellmu than the cooperative could, because 
i heoreticallv ai least cooperative nienihershir> reduces their 
expo'^ure lo risk 
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CONCLUSION 

Thf d*iij collcaed so f*u. witii L.uuicare p:iruapanis. su^^ests 
some broad general isauoiis about cooperative activity Although to 
a large extent involvement in community activities and projects is 
seen to be of itself a good thing, cooperation :s more likely to 
occur around those activities which do not impact on individual 
control of the farming enterprise Group activity revolving around 
problem solving and planning threatens this to a minor degree 
relative to direct economic cooperation through machinery 
syndication or produce marketing Where individual control is 
affected by an activity, that activity is likely to be avoided until the 
individual Ivlieves they can no longer afford not to participate 

The overriding variable sui» 4 »estcd by this last point is the perceived 
magnitude and immanency of the threat to which cooperative 
activity IS onenied People will continue to deal with problems in 
their farming businesses themselves while-ever they have the 
resources to do so. hut in limes of crisis join together to ward off 
common threats and help their neighbours The crisis currently 
galvanising rural communities is not of bushfire. drought, or flood, 
although such threats have done anything but disappear The crisis 
IS a political, economic and environmental one, with significant 
implications lor social life, which is in no small part responsible for 
the successes of Landcare in the study area 

It is perhaps ones thoughts on the causes and magnitude o( this 
crisis that will contribute to one's assessment of the potential for 
Landcare to uliimately bring about substantial change in the way 
the rural environment is actually managed Insofar as the political- 
economic explanation oi rural land degradation is accepted then 
this potential would have to be seen as limited unless changes are 
made at the macro level to change the relations of producti^'*' 
affecting agriculture While rejecting the determinist overtone^ . 
much of this literature there is no satisfactory competing 
explanation at the macro level for restructuring in agriculture. In 
taking a more actor oriented perspective it is acknowledged that 
people are not necessarily helpless pawns in the face of macro level 
forces, however, it remains to be seen, despite the profound 
changes that are taking place in local social relations, whether 
Landcare will provide a forum from which people can offer any 
real resistance to these forces and enable them to make profound 
changes to farming systems 
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EVALUATING COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOPS HELD IN THE WIDE 
BAY/BURNETT REGION OF QUEENSLAND 



Zona Hussey-Smilh and Patrick Morriscy — Australia 



ABSTRACT 



;\s CiovenimenLs airo^s Australia increasingly devolve respon.sibility to conimunities to manage affairs, previousl) the domain of the state, '.uch as 
education and environmeni.il management, the need lor moie efleciive local leadership becomes nea‘ssar>‘ Wiih the continuing trend ol economic 
and social decline m rural comnuiniiies. the need is even greater 



A senes ol i;ommuiinv IWelopniem 'Vorkshops ssere run m lOOI. lusussint; on inform.il iraininR m leadership, elleerive meeimK procedures, 
proieci pl.inninu. te.un svork and eonlliet resolulum There is .a Kre.it need lor this type of ir.iininK. espcci.illv in more isol.ited towns, to .issist 
comniuniiies lo manage ihcir rapidiv ihanging environment Deliver)- ol suih servites needs to be coordinated across distip ii.ts. orcosi 



lage iheir rapidIv 
dfectiveness. networking, and the bnuder benelit 

I he target auJience were lanLleare groups and school Parents M Liuzens tl\N(.) execuiives. >ei within 60 p mitijiani.'* a loial of )8 

were represented I his shows ihe amount ol org.inKiiums that exisi in the bush ihe extent lo whieh a small lew aie on every- group and the ahi.iiy 

lor one senes of workshop^ m inlluence ihe clleaiveness ol 38 individiul org.inis.iiKms 

Ur evalu.iiion earned oin wnh ihe w.»rksh.>|>s suggests luriher iiaiiiine ol ihu hnd is de aied am! neiess.irv and iluv mul lo N llixiblt inli*rmal 



and lun 

I his pajx'r expands i>n the rationale, style ol workshojw and insights gamed 



BACKGROUND 

Lindcnro groups mc volumarv groups ol people, ni.iinlv coinp»riseLl 
ol land users in rural jie.is. whose priniar>- aims are to tackle land 
degradation .and ilevelop more sustainable land management 
svMems (Cimpbell 1902) This is set m a much bro.uler coiiu-xi id 



.r.ipid soLi.il and eeonomiL change, which influences the extent to 
which landcare groups and others can move towards more 
sustainable land and water manageineni systems The fexus needs 
to be on nicwinjt towards more sustainable rural communities, a 
l.iLtot ol wlikh is imprcwecl land and water management 



n 
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One authors role was to facilitate part of that process through 25 
landcarc groups m the Wide Bay Burnett region of Queensland A 
need was identified within these community groups that lack of 
effective leadership was one of the major challenges facing the 
progress of the evolving landcare movement. This is also one of the 
major reasons why this progression to sustainable rural 
communities is slow to occur. 

At the same time, as school P&Cs take on a greater role in 
managing their school programs, the need for parents to possess 
the skills which enable them to perform this function becomes 
more apparent. 

The direction of self-managmg schools requires parents and 
community members to participate in the development and 
operational planning, budgeting and review process of their 
school Again similar needs were identified regarding leadership, 
planning, and team w’ork skdls Wide Bay Southern School 
Support Centre services 61 schools in the district 

It was for these reasons that the officers across departments, 
responsible for assisting these two programs at a regional level, 
decided to pool their expertise, networks and resources, and run a 
pilot senes of short training sessions, in tow'ns across the region to 
assist communities develop these skills 

It was also identified that many separate* groups within these rural 
communities arc trying to achieve similar objectives, yet in 
isolation from each other For example, some landcare groups are 
trying to achieve quite broad objectives, some of whuih could be 
implemented through existing groups and visa versa 

OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of these workshops w'ere to; 

♦ provide an introduction to leadership and project planning 
concepts to executive members of rural groups (.target groups 
W'ere school P&Cs and landcare groups); 

♦ provide a forum for networking between the myriad of rural 
groups, a sharing of ideas, and a better understanding of each 
others objectives; and 

♦ gauge the level of interest for further workshops 
METHODOLOGY 

1 Through observation, it was perceived by the orgamser.s. 
that a Wk of effective leadership and organisational abilitie> 
were some of the factors hindering land^aie and other 
community groups* performances 

2 Through informal surveys a large variety of executives’ 
p erceptions were identified about the need for improved 
leadership 

3 A number of methods were developed to address this 
perceived need One method was to run a pilot series of 
informal training workshops on leadership and project 
planning skills for landcare groups and school P6?C 
executives Another method was on the spot feedback and 
coaching. 

4 A pilot series of eight workshops was devek^ped. taking 
account of perceived needs 

■ The first workshop was trialled, reviewed, and modified for 
the following seven (7) workshops 
0 .Another seven (7) workshops were carried out 
7 A questionnaire was develo[)ed and completed by 
jUiticipanis at the end of each workshop 

b These results werr evaluated and compiled 

A second series of workshops were tie ve loped, based on the 
oiiiconies of the evaluation 

l\li PROGRAM 

A .senes of eight evening vvt>rk.sho|'i‘' were run I fu 'e were held M 
Q Si hook and open to the whole lommuniiv ,u no charge 



Adult learning techniques v/ere used The program content 
included four topics Project Planning. Meetings, Leadership and 
Conflict Resolution The workshoji structure was flexible to cater 
for individual's needs. 

Participants discussed the problems they have with meetings, and 
shared methods for improving each others challenges. Decision- 
making processes and the roles of different members of groups was 
discussed, and a simple minutes pro forma was distnbuted 

Participants completed a Belbin self-perception inventory I, which 
was then scored on the spot. The various natural team role 
individuals played within their respective organisations and the 
implications of those based on their officia' roles and others 
individuals preferred roles w'as discussed w'lth many enlightened 
outcomes. 

Participants discussed methods they used to plan projects in their 
respective groups These highlighted gaps in methodologies for 
follow'-up discussions. 

The full program and flexible time allocations to topics meant 
sessions on hamis-on project planning and con/iict resolution were not 
covered. 

WORKSHOP EVALUATION AND OUTCOMES 

A tw'o pave questionnaire (Appendix 2) w'as developed by two 
visiting students Geratts and Niemansverdriet and the author, 
which was completed by 42 (65%) of participants at the end of 
each w'orkshop. The results of these are. 

Participants 

Whilst the workshops were open to everyone, the target audiences 
were PSrC and landcare committee executives Sixty people 
participated, and between them they represented 3b individual 
groups, mainly through their executive members. Some 
individuals were executives for six groups. 

Two-thirds of the participants were women 
Promotion 

Most participants heard about the workshops through direct mail 
to target audiences, schools and landcare groups, through their 
newsletters and follow up calls A few heard about the workshops 
through new'spapers and word of mouth 

Clarity and Usefulness of Workshop Content 

Mosi respondenu^ ranked all three tojiKS as being verv clear and 
very useful 

Improvements 

Many respondents commented that the workshops could have 
been improved with more time available and with a larger number 
of participants Lack of awareness of the workshop was the main 
reason given lor low attendance 

Note The organisers were happy with the attendance levels The 
smaller groups were ideal for getting people to loosen up. share 
expenences and help each other 

Most lespondenis enjoyetl the workshops and fell they were well 
done and worth while 

Further Workshops 

♦ 45% of respondents were interested in further training on 
conflitt resolution 

♦ 3H*L of respondents were interested in further training in 
meetings, project |)lanning and leadership skills 

♦ 93‘X' said thev would recommend the workshops to someone 
else 

RKOMMLNDATIONS 
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Prom ihe cv.iluation and lcalh.uk v’lvcn. (iirthcr intorm.il irainini; 
ol this kind IS bovli desired and necessary 

Footnote 

R M Belbm lound tha*. I'vcTaii learn eticjiivcncsb JcpenjN up-'n :he 

Icu'wicvJgc team members have ol each other, and use 

APPENDIX A 

Groups Represented at Workshops 

Thirty-eijiht community groups were represented and partiupanis 
iu net ions in those were 



Name ol Group 


Your luncuon 


School 


Pnncipal x 3. staff leader x 1. 
member x 1 


Parents and Citizens 


President x 12. Secretary x 5. 
Member x 4. School Develop x 2 


Landcare 


Chairperson x 2. Secretary' x 2. 
Publicity Officer x 1. members x 3 


Qld Daily Organisation 




Cattlemen s L'nion 


Branch and Regional secretary 


Qld Grain Growers A.^sn 


Branch Pre.sideni x 3. Ireasurer x 


Qld Cvmntr)’ Womens 
Assn 


Pivision.ll I'ress Secreiars' x 1. 
member x 1 


Assn of Womens 
Education 


President 


Swimming Club 




Tennis Club 


President x 1 District Tennis Assn 
President x 1 


Cricket Club 


Secretary- 


Chamber of Commerce 


Sec retary' 


Arts and Crafts 




Lions 


Vice President 


Show Society 


Function Assistant 


Historical Society 


Museum Director x 2 


Rural Watch 


Assistant Coordinator 


State Emergency Sers’icc 


Member 


Bush Fire Brigade 


Secretary 


National Party 


Secretary/Treasurer 


Return Servicemen 
League 


President 


Aust Conscrv'ation 
Foundation 


President x 1, Publicity Officer x 


Scouts 


Treasurer 


Natural History' Assn 


Junior Mountaineer Leader 


QCPCA 


Member 


Youth Council 


Chairperson 


Kindergarten 


Director X 1. Secretary x 1. 
Treasurer x 1. Member x 1 


Youth Interest Committee 


Advisor Organiser 


KATS 


Secretary' x 1 Memlu-r x 1 


SDP 


Member 


SBMA lA 


Member 


ASSPA 


Member 


P*10 Design :>iandard 
Working Party 


Member 



Church Sunday School 
Church community 
HRE 

Bus Company 



Teac he r . S u pc ri n t c n den t 
Member 
Member x 2 
Secretary 



APPENDIX B 
Summary of Questionnaire 
1 heard about this workshop through 
School 

Landcare group 
phone call from organiser 
friends 

newspaper (community news) 

Indusiy tQGGA) I 

Other I 

The information about Project Planning w'as. on a scale ol I to 5 



The level of clarity 



The level of usefulness 



08% ranked it 3 out ol 5 
53% ranked it 4 out of 5 
39% ranked it 5 out of 5 



15% ranked it 3 out of 5 
48% ranked it 4 out of 5 
34% ranked it 5 cut of 5 



The information about Meetings was. on a scale of I to 5 

The level of clarity The level of usefulness 

07% ranked it 3 out of 5 16% ranked it 3 out of 5 

40% ranked it 4 out of 5 34% ranked it 4 out of 5 

53% ranked it 5 out of 5 50% ranked it 5 out of 5 

The information about Leadership was. on a scale of I to 5. 

The level of clarity The level of usefulness 

14% ranked it 3 out of 5 16% ranked it 3 out of 5 

52% ranked it 4 out of 5 51% ranked it 4 out of 5 

34% ranked it 5 out of 5 33% ranked it 5 out of 5 



I am interested in training about. 



Project Planning 
Meetings 
Leadership 
ConfUct/resolution 
None of the topics 



38% were interested in further training 
38% were interested in further training 
36% were interested in further training 
45% were interested in further training 



Would vou recommend this workshop to someone elsc^ 

93% (39) said Yes 

None (0) said No 

7% (3) didn't commeni 

How could we improve this workshoii? 

(Ju'liiw i\ thf li\t of (ill rctCiNCiiJ 

•’more mlormalion to the community so more people would 
attend” 

‘.idvcrlisc" 

"nuyhe do the workshop m two stages to cover all topies 
\sider puhluity”. "have more people' 

063 
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■ perhaps more time - big topics to cover in 2 hrs . a little 
more time", more time” 

"change presenter more frequently. Zona speaking again later 
would keep people interested, a new voice would wake them 
up. 

“time constrainL< prevent doing more” 

"things such as practical demonstrations, that is. conflict 
resolution” 

"greater attendance perhaps” "more people , more 
participants” "more people” 

"more time spent on individual topics to give a greater depth 
of understanding” 

“party hats” 

“outline of who is who to start the session to giver everyone 
an idea of where they are coming from" 

"more newsletter about process 



“extend the time, possibly a two night exercise” 

“advertise it more” 

If you have other remarks, please feel free to comment 

CBeluw IS [he list oj all commerus received.) 

"very informative", "very worthwhile", "very w'ell done”, “veiy' 
satisfying”, "quite informative", "well worthwhile”, "thank 
you”, “thank you”, "good job. keep tt up” 

"relieved to find no ’gam’ being played (for example, ice 
breaker activities)" 

"Enjoyable, interesting, thanks!", "smaller groups probably 
achieve more” 

"something that requires people to stand up, half way through 
10 stretch legs, renew interest and help num bums”. 

"most of us need things to be essentially practical and hands 
on’, we aren't too good on absorbing abstract ideas". 



DELIVERING SERVICES TO A REMOTE AREA COMMUNITY 

Peter Munn — Australia 
ABSTR^ACT 

This paper investigaies service deliver>' lo a remote town in South Australia The town, which for the purpose of this paper will be called Bushtown is 
by definition remote. U is over 300 kilometres from any serv-ice centre. The town has a small hospital, school, one person police station, hotel, shop 
and post office. 

A group of service providers came together as a consequence of needs being identified by the local clinical nurse and local parents in the town. An 
open meeting was held between representatives of several human service organizations and local residents. 

The service providers attempted to coordinate their services to Bushtown There were several teething problems involved in coordinating their 
services This paper reviews the facilitators and inhibiicrs to improved service deliver>' within Bushtown Lastly, the paper reports on the findings of 
the investigation into service pro\nsion within Bushtown. 



L INTRODUCTION 

This paper has been prepared as a consequence of investigating 
service deliver)' to a remote town in South Austral i.i The tow'n. 
which for this paper will be called Bushtown is by definition 
remote It is over 300 kilometres from any service centre The 
lown has a small hospital, school, one person police station, hotel, 
shop and post office. 

A group of scrvTCC providers came together as a consequence of 
needs being identified by the louil clinical nurse and local parents 
111 ihe town An open meeting was held bet ween rcpresenlitives of 
several human service organisauoiis and local resiclenus tWeetman, 
N^3) 

2. METHODOLOGY 

The wnier initially met with the instigator of the co-ordinating 
team attempting to organize service delivery to Bushtown 
Meetings were also held with representatives of several difterenl 
organizations responsible for providing services to Bushtown and 
with users of the ser\'ice In-depth imervaews were completed with 
these people These interviews were non-structured as it was 
important to have people talk about their experience either as 
service providers or as users of the ser\ ice 

Whilst llic interviews were non-siriic Uiretl there were some 
c|uesiions that were consistently asketl c^f all u.‘^'vTs There were .i' 
Ic'illows - 

1 How have you found the c urrent services^ 

2 How have they helped yc^u^ 

?• 1 low manv childieii dt' you have^ 

4 What other aelivuie*; do you attend in Bushtown^ 

3 How do yc»u find tfiesc activities' 

VMiat other scr\*K es would help voii" 

I 'oes \oiir partner work aroiiiivl Bushtown^ 

7\.n l\H*‘-\oni pattnei work au'uiul the hoine^'le.ur 



o 




8 If he w'orks away from the town/homestead for what length 
of time is he aw'ay? 

Other questions were asked to each person as a means of 
following-up. clarifying and expanding their responses Similarly , 
whilst inierv'iews with ser\'ice providers were non structured there 
were some similar questions asked wiihin each interview These 
were- 

1 How do you see the service delivery arrangements to 
Bushiown as n is currently operating' 

^ What do you see would improve its service delivery to 
Bushtown' 

3 What do you see as vour organization's current involvement 
in ser\'ice deliver)' to Bushtowm^ 

•4 What helps/hindcrs your involvement’ 

5 Is there ways of enhancing your involvement’ 

0 What do you see as your organization's future involvement’ 

7 What IS your method of travel to Bushtown’ 

Other questions were asked of each person interviewed that aimed 
at gaming a clear picture of their organization’s role in prewiding 
ser\’ices to Bushtown 

3 BUSHTOWN 

lliis small lown is apprc'ximaiely 700 kilometres from Adelaide 
Access to Bushtown is by an unsealed road which can be 
imp.assifile in wet weather Facilities include a hotel tmeals and 
accomniodatiorO. a hospital, public phone, post office, police 
station, school and general store Approximately ^Opeople live in 
buclitONsn Ihe houses lor locals tend to be grouped together and 
are sefUTaied from the houi-e'i where the professional workers are 
located 

For \somen with voting children tespecially pre-school children'! 
ihere are veiv limned opporuiniiies to gam a break Irom iheir 
diildieii There is no e.xtended family or rcTative.s to assiM in child 
le.iiine c le.irK (oi thr women this can he both e.xliaiistiiie ami 
Oi iiundme wlnJi in lurii imp.ui.s c»n ihe p.nietue thai tiie> li.ur 
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wnh iheir ihildren .iml ihe Lick oi c.irc they .irc .ihlc lo mvc lo 
them 

The town is remoie and isolated The support provided by the 
clinical nurses at Bushiown Hospital is critical to the wclhbcin^; of 
both women and children. One of the woman summarised their 
position as “being stuck doing nothing except yelling at the 
children" 

4. SERVICE DELIVERY COORDINATION 

A team was established to help improve the deliver)' of ser\'ices to 
Bushtown The first meeting of this group in the latier part of 
focussed on “working relationships and assessment of need' 
(Weetman, 19Q3). Those involved in the team believed it had been 
a useful exercise 

The team aims at enhancing the well being of people in Bushtown 
and to help promote a healthier and stronger community 
(Weetman. 1993). It was set-up to help current needs, and 
enhance the community's ability to meet us own needs. Ser\'ice 
delivery has improved through the dev'elopment of this team. The 
establishment of a Parents group has been ver>' positive. After one 
vear of operation there is greater shared involvement and a 
continued commitment to a coordinated approach to service 
delivery' A climate for coordination has developed and there is a 
willingness to con tunic wo '"ng together to meei the objectives 

5. THE SERVICE DELIVERY METHOD 

Locally based services are provided by the Bushtown Hospital. 
Bushiown Aren School and the Police Station. Bushtow'n Hospital 
is central to health and social ser\'ice delivery within Bushtown. It 
operates as a small multi-function centre providing health, 
ambulance and social support services. It is a well respected 
service within the community and is integral in the planning of 
service delivery- to Bushtown. 

The organizations based in Port Augusta provide outreach ser\'ices 
to Bushtown Some of the services have sei days for visiting 
Bushtown whereas others are based more on demand or request 
from the nurses based at the Bushtown Hospital Hence they 
provide mobile services to the towTi. Some organizations visited as 
regularly as every 3 weeks whereas others were once per year. 

6. THE HUMAN SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS. 

Each human ser\'ice organization has shown a keen level of interest 
in the coordination project The amount of time and resource 
commitment varies between organisations based on the role and 
purpose of the organization, availability of staff, travel 
arrangements, need for their ser\'ice and funding constraints 

7. AN OVERVIEW OF THE LITERATURE AND 
RELATING IT TO ENHANCED SERVICE DELIVERY IN 
BUSHTOWN 

7.1 Service Delivery^ to Bushiown 

The factors facilitating and the factors limiting seiA'ice delivery 
will be discussed in this next section 

7.2 Factors Facilitating Working Together to Enhance 
Service Delivery 

u) Pu^ in ve AuuuJf of Human Senu e Pmviticis 

The aitnude of those service providers who imer.Hi with 
people in other human ser\’ice organizauotis w'lll mllucnce the 
willingness of organizations to work together (Botsch, 1988) 
This can be influenced by their level o( job satisfaction, their 
relationship with their users and how they perceive people in 
other organizaiions (Glisson and James. 1992) When these 
aspects are positive it is expected that there will he a 
reccptivcness to cooperation and coordination tOhsson and 
James. 1992) These workers will need to share informanon 
about users as well as being prepared to refer when u i^ in 
iheir userts) mieresi tC.ans and f lorton. In other words 



service [)roviders are willing to share the power and control 
which ihev perceive themselves as having v.hen working with 
users of the service (Cans and Horton. 1975) 

People from several different organizations were willing to be 
inv'olved There was some uncertainty as to how they would 
relate to each other, yet. there was also a sense of enthusiasm 
about sharing information with users of service. 

(iij Positive Attitude of Human Service Admimstraturs 

The ability of human service administrators to adapt 
procedures that allow for closer relationships between 
organizations as well as commuting time to working with 
other administrators and service providers is important in 
facilitating better cooperation (Cans and Horton. 1975; 
Halpert.1982) To spend this time means that there are some 
positive outcomes for their organization. This view is 
supported by Gibelman and Demone Jr. .(1990,32) who state 
that service delivery is significanily enhanced when 'the 
agencies operate a system wherein each member performs 
those functions it is best able to perform." Acceptance of a 
cooperative approach enhances goal achievement for 
participating organizations (Gibelman and Demonejr .1990) 

Acceptance occurs more readily when organizations arc 
viewed as being "ecjual in status" (Halpert.1982. 57) There 
needs to be respect by administrators for the ‘'domain" of each 
organization (Levine and W'hite, 196 1.597; Halpert.1982. 5/) 
The “domain " of an organization is seen by Levine and White 
(1961.597) as “the specific goals u wishes to pursue and the 
functions u undertakes to implement us goals." Once "domain 
consensus" is accepted organizations will, continue to work 
together whilst attempting to reach their goals (Levine and 
White. 1961: Halpert. 1982). 

Administrators tended to be supportive, yet. were naturally 
conscious of the time and energy that was spent on the 
exercise. They were concerned that if attention was given tc 
this one area would there be sufficient time to give to other 
areas 

(ill) Flexible Operanng Procedures 

Each organization needs to be receptive to coordination 
Operaiirig procedures need to have some flexibility to allow 
for coordination (Beatrice, 1990). System openness is crucial 
for coordination (Beder, 1984.87). Empirical studies on several 
different continuing education organizations showed that the 
receptiveness to inputs from people in other organizations was 
an important factor for coordinating services (Beder. 1984.87). 

Services were adjusted when it was realized that too many 
services being present in the community on the one day was 
counter productive. It was an overload for the users of 
services, especially for the small children in these 
communities. 

(iv) Reccptiveness of the Community 

Attempts to improve services will be enhanced if this is 
viewed positively within the community (Glisson and 
James. 1992) People in rural and remote communities have 
tended to be reluctant in using welfare ser\-iccs in the past 
although this attitude is now changing (Craig and 
Killen,1984; McKenzie ,1988). 

If the community values the ser\'ice and view the service as 
being “compatible with the local negotiated values then it is 
likely to gain support from locals and other organizations 
(Lynn. 1992. 12). 

Coordination is often seen by administrators as a mean of 
reducing costs (Weiss, 198 1 .25) It is seen as helping to 
increase efficiency and financial accountability 
(Weiss. 1981. 25) However, to follow through coordinative 
cflorls IS often incompaiible with reducing cosLs Increased 
accessibility, greater comprehensiveness of services ollen 
results in increased case-loads and commitment of time fc'r 
the human serv'irc provider (Weiss. 1 981 .34). 

The users of the services were extremely grateful lor the 
services being olfered m their community There was a 
keenness for the services to be continued 

tv) Aaessihilnv of Sm-u es 

O rv 
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Wuhin rural and remote areas accessibility of services is a 
crucial issue (Mariinez-Brawley and Delevan. 199 1) 
Accessibility is related to the geographical proximity of the 
scmce to the user, the watting time to receive assistance and 
the cost of the service (Cheers. 1992). For many communities 
their size limits service availability Visiting services have 
limited accessibility, yet. in remote areas they may be the only 
services available to that community Weetman(1993) argues 
that services to very remote communities involving several 
organizations requires a shared responsibility by them to 
coordinate service delivery. 

Although most ser\ices were external to Bushtown the actual 
service delivery was within the town. The waiting lime 
depended upon the nature of the service. 

Fragmentation and duplication of services have been concerns 
for the social services for the past twenty years (Graycar, Davis 
and Dixon, 1974). Coordination is seen as one means of 
reducing fragmentation and duplication of services within 
rural and remote areas (Rural and Remote Areas Unit 
(R.A R A U,).199l). Hence it is viewed by several groups that 
have received services as a cost-effective method 
(RA.R.A.U.,199l). 

Having services provided within their own community was 
appreciated by the users of services There w^as a recognition 
of the piv'oial role of the nursing staff at the local hospital in 
providing health and social support services. Through services 
being aw’are of what each offered there was a decrease in 
fragmentation and duplication of service deliver)'. 

(vi) Sensitive and Responsive to Neecis 

Martinez-Brawley and Delevan(l 99 1) in their project 
investigating service integration at the county level of 
Pennsylvania sought the views of service providers, 
administrators and county officials towards the goals of the 
social services. Being sensitive and responsive to needs was 
ranked as the top priority by these people (1991.31). To 
enable this to occur requires human se" .c providers being 
open to options that will enhance the weil-Dcing of their users 
(Bcatnce,1990). 

The establishment of a team to assist m coordinating service 
delivery can be seen as an attempt to he sensitive and 
responsive to needs The willingness to meet with local service 
providers and residents is a clear e.xnniple of responsiveness of 
needs. 

(vii) Owne rvhip of Service 

c)vvnership of services is a kev is.sue for people in rural and 
remote areas (Martinez-Brawley. 1 990, Cheers, 1992. 
Lynn.l992'i Ownership relates to the community 
understanding why the service exists and are supportiv-e of it 
being there (Lynn, 1992) 

When organizations are viewed in this manner people arc 
more wiliing to use the service or coordinate activities with 
this organization Cox and Vctiri (1992,110) summarize the 
position of community services in rural and remote 
eomnuiniiies when they state 

‘it IS clear that effective delivery of services, and 
understanding social need, requires coordination, planning 
and advocacy, at a local, regional, state and federal level " 

The local Bushtown community had received little assistance 
in the past with parenting skills They were keen to gain 
.i<si 5 taiue Irom those org.iniz.iiions whi’* were willing to 
provide these services 

7.3 Factors Limiting Working Together to Enhance Service 
Delivery 

(i> rhaai (if c.)rgamzatii»njl Auii’mmiv 

There will he a reluctance to work together if u is seen as 
posHiii a threat to the autcMioniy of the organization (Whetten, 
1977. Haljuil. 1982, \^el^s. 1987) This Occurs when people 
working in an oruanization perceive eurreni routines being 
ihreaiened. lear a lone of ideiiiuv iM prestige (Halpert. 1982. 
Wci 1987) The iinnureiiess created through coordinaiKUi 
will want to be imiiiniised bv maiiagemeiit (Weis.s. 1987) 
® >ne nir.iieev o tc' withdraw triiis i<'»ordinai iny ^^‘di othei 

ERIC 



human service organizations. This strategy is very closed and 
fails to recognise that organizations are often operating within 
an uncertain environment (Halpert, 1982) This 
environmental uncertainty should motivate organizations to 
coordinate rather than to limit interactions with other human 
service organizations (Halpert, 1982) 

There were difficulties in organizations working together. It 
took time to understand each other's role within the team. 
There was a need to determine whether the objectives for this 
group were congruent with ihe goals of their organization. 

(ii) Turj Protection 

"Turf protection" i.e “the process of resisting any possible 
erosion of established functions and tasks" by organizations 
limits coordination (Cheers and Martinez-Brawley, 1991, 9) 
Organizations adopting this approach argue that they are in 
the best position to serv'e the needs of a particular user group. 
When human service organizations assist the same user group 
without consensus from other groups involved there is 
potential for conflict (Levine and White, 1961, 598) 
Competition and conflict are more likely to occur when these 
human service organizations are operating at less than 
capacity (Levine and White 1961, 598). Organizations want to 
hold onto their resource allocation which means survival 
strategies such as self-protection are adopted (Levine and 
White, 1961). 'Turf Protection' was present but there was a 
willingness to include each organization within the attempts 
to improve service delivery. Some organizations were 
recognised as performing functions that were outside the role 
of other organizations Whilst ‘turf protection’ still exists to a 
limited extent there is attempts by all organizations to respect 
each others domain. 

(ill) Projcssionai interest 

Professional resistance to sharing work lessens opportunities 
for coordination (Weiss, 1981). Many professional w'orkers 
believe they hold the knowledge and skills to work with 
particular users of the service (Weiss, 1981, 27). In fact, some 
professionals lack confidence in the knowledge and skills of 
other workers (Austin, 1983, 5). 

They want to control their own work and have no desire to 
work with other professionals within their own organization 
or different organizations (Martinez-Brawley and Delevan. 
1991) This professional ‘'elitism" can be countered by the use 
of generalists, or. closer cooperation among groups of 
different professionals challenging specialization (Weiss. 
1981, 27) Indirectly, it also threatens ' professional e.xpertise 
within each area ol specialization" (Weiss. 1981. 27) 

Service coordination is often viewed suspiciously by 
professionals within organizations (Weiss, 1981) They sec it 
as a means hv which administrators maintain control over 
them rather than being innovative Wet5is (1981, -27) argues 

Coordination programs seem to them to threaten professional 
control over allocations of time and resources vv’ithout much 
connection to improvements in serv'ice delivery (Weiss, 1981, 
27). 

Professional differences were recognised within the group 
Each group has accepteti these differences and rather than 
viewing this as a limiting factor has built on the 
complementarity of each other. For example, one 
organizations i.s responsible for the theoretical input on 
parenting vvhil.st one is responsible for the 'hands on' input 

(IV ) Human bcrvui* Pr(ividcrs and Administratc'^s Actiam 

.At times human service administrators anti scrv'icc providers 
are strugjdini: to meet day to dav activities resulting in little 
time 10 devote to servue coordination (Cans and 
Horton. 1975. Botsch.1988) In these circumstances 
atlininistrators aiul vvorkeis focus on the internal o|XMalions of 
their organization as well as direct service delivery 
(Botsch.1988' This latk of interest in serv'ice coordination 
limits c^pportuniiies in sharing information and resources with 
Ollier human «ervKC organizatioiLs (Beder. 1984) 

Lath service provider exiemal' to Bushtown had many other 
auas ol work 1 lie pressure of work meant that less time (cm 
some ‘^ervhc providers svjs eiven to project than they 
idi'.ilK wtuilu li.ue liked 
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(v; Lirmf fo Ctnu'iiinuiion 

There is a limit to the dcgr of coordination that can occur 
between organizations (Beatrice. 1990). Time. energ>\ use of 
resources are costs of the coordination process (Weiss. 1981) 
There is a point w’here the benefits of coordination are 
outweighed by the costs of coordination (Weiss, 1981) 
Organizations need to maintain focus on their purpose rather 
than coordination becoming the purpose of their existence 
Thus organizations heavily committed to ser\'ice coordination 
need to be careful of goal displacement i.e. focusing on the 
less unportant goals of the organization at the expense of the 
important ones (Perrow, 1979). Coordination is a means of 
.ichieving more effective service delivery’ rather than being the 
purpose for an organization's existence. 

All organizations were willing to allow w'orkers to have some 
time commitment to the team. Clearly there w'ere limits on the 
amount of time that could be allocated by each organization 

7.4 Effects of Human Service Organizations Working 
Together in Rural and Remote Areas 

The effects of working together pnmanly impact on the users 
of services, the human service organizations involved and the 
community and/or region. Each of these groups will be 
considered separately. The anticipated effects of coordination 
are olten poorly understood by these groups until 
coordination happens tWeiss, 1981) This will be discussed at 
the end of this section 

(i) Users of Service 

For users of services there is an opportunity to gain access to a 
greater range of services as w-ell as gaining referral to people 
with the appropriate skills to help them (Beatnce. 1990). In 
rural and remote communities professionals are often working 
with non-professional people sharing their knowledge, skills 
and wisdom with each other enhancing their own work as 
well as service to users (Cheers. 1994) (Dne difficulty in rural 
and remote communities is the lack of referral sources within 
the community. In these circumstances users need to be 
prepared to travel to gam access to services that are often 
taken for granted in urban areas (Smith, 1987; Greaney and 
Lees, 1989) 

A greater range of services was able to be offered as well as 
greater accessibility within a particular area. 

Cii) Human Service Organisations 

Effectively cooperating enhances positive interpersonal 
relationships between workers in different organizations 
(Beatrice. 1 990) Networking between workers helps tn 
gaining a greater understanding of the different organizations 
as well as appreciating the dynamics that exist within rural 
and remote communities (Lynn. 1992). 

Coordination promotes goal achievement (Beatrice. 
1990;Whetten, 1993). It enables options for service delivery' 
that without it would not exist (Beatrice, 1990). It builds 
consensus as it provides opportunities to draw in other 
organizations to share knowledge about how to improve the 
success of the organization's program (Beatrice. 1990) 
Coordination can be used effectwely by organizations to show 
the sociopolitical leaders that particular services are needed 
within the community Coordinating between organizations 
presents a combined view arguing for financial resources to 
help meet the need that has been identified (Beatnce. 1990) 
Coordination allow'S organizations to further resource options 
which on their own may be denied (Beatrice. 1990) This is 
particularly important in rural and remote communities which 
may need to take a regional position on some issues to ensure 
that resources from the central government departments are 
forthcoming (Cheers. 1992) 

There is now better networking between the organizations 
responsible for service delivery to Tarcoola Collectively these 
organizations offer a more coordinated and expanded service 
delivery to Bushtown 

(III) Ccmmunitv anii Region 

With improved service delivery there will be less need to ‘'re- 
invent tin* wheel" as organizations will he aware of whal 



Services are available lo the community (Beatrice. 1990,50) 

This will help decrease fragmentation and overlap of services 
Politicians and bureaucrats are likely to view this positively as 
they are the ones who have to make funding decisions about 
organizations that seem at least on ihe surface to offer the 
same services (Cheers and Martinez-Brawley,l99l). 

Working together helps to promote networking within the 
community. This enables human service administrators to 
gain better information and resource awareness for planning 
of services at a local and regional level (Weetman.1993). 

Within the community there is now less overlap of services 
Also, in this community there i.®; a more positive community 
spint as a result of the services « 

8. FINDINGS 

The attempts to enhance service delivery' to Bushtrown has been a 
very useful exercise. It has clearly demonstrated the need for 
human service organizations to work together in order lo provide 
effective services. However, there have been some difficulties in 
relation to funding, staffing and other "teething" problems that 
occur when organizations start to work cooperatively In relation to 
the objectives set for the organizing team there has been attempts 
to meet needs through the establishment of the Parents group, 
community involvement in meeting needs mainly through the 
work of local human service providers and greater awareness of 
needs from service providers 'externar to Bushtown. 

There is still work required to fully meet these objectives and this 
can be explained by the short length of time this team has been 
established. 

The women in Bushtown are often without their partner for a long 
period of time. This places considerable pressu z on those w'omen 
as they are solely responsible for the upbringing of their children 
during these times. There are few outlets available apart from 
talking to the other vv'omen. going to the hotel, or. talking to the 
nursing staff at the hospital To add to this scenario Bushtown is 
remote and isolated from the social support services normally 
provided in larger towns 

The group established as a result of the team project has helped 
women of different backgrounds to come together and share their 
concerns, particularly in disciplining children. This outlet has been 
invaluable in helping to breakdown barriers between the women. 

It has also provided them with 'time-out* which has been greatly 
appreciated by all. The children have also benefited substantially 
from this time out and have been willing participants in the child 
care activities. 

Responding to the needs of the people in Bushtown has been 
important. There is now a semi-formal structure established to 
ensure that services to Bushtown are more effectively coordinated. 
The commitment to the structure from those involved indicates 
that u will continue for some time 

The team approach has identified the potential for human services 
to work together in remote areas. It has provided an organizational 
framework that could be expanded upon to other remote areas. It 
is also a framework that could focus on “best practice issues to 
remote areas (i.e. practice procedures, framework for service 
delivery, utilization of prolessional people). For each organization 
there w'ere specific recommendations aimed at enhancing service 
delivery to Bushtown 
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EDUCATIONAL RADIO: A TOOL FOR RURAL CHANGE 



Ndubuisi Goodluck Nwaerondu — Canada 
AB5TR.ACT 

li hi- tK-i-n demon^rau-d th.ii lonimiinu-.iiu.n throuth the radio help- a per-on linj allertuiive way- ol livim;. rai-e.- a lamily economic statiL- 
motivaie- the dhterate to heiome literate, and increase- the aspirational letel ol rural lamiet- In the liieratum, there i- a eonsen-u- ih.n educational 
radio is a nch resouite ol inlomumm on larniing praaues among rural larmerv 

I his paper reports on an invesiigaiion on how educational radio has been used lo disseminate agnuiltur.il mli^rniaiion to larmers in rural 
^rmnuiniiies ot Manitoba t.anada It descnbcs a developed Iramework lor educational uses ol radio in ilic agricultural extension ‘^•rvices ol 
devoiopine counines finally, u recommends appropnaie guidelines for radios potential uses in the agnculiural extension scrvi.es o! developing 
couniriv'', and a'* a u»ol lor discussing issues al letting rural communities 



EDI CAllONAL RADIO. A TOOL FOR RURAL CHANGE 

For ii i' tine special glorv of radio that ii transcends 
bonndancs. anmhiLiies disuiKc aiul create.'^ a stronger sense 
o! nauon.tl itnitv and international brotherhood 

-Lanadian Bro.uf.asiing i^orporaiion. 1941 

R.idio has been used e.xiensivel v as an educational and 
inknniaiional medium in both developed and developing 
.ouniric'^ Pulilished reports conlirm that radio has supported 
111 and inloniiatuMul program- m a wide range ol subjev' 

and lopu aieas. and m many counine.s 

l.viiu auon.il radio has been eiiipb'ved within a wide varieiy of 
iiisiruUional design conie.xt*- In some case.s. it is supported In’ the 
u ( o\ pruned materials, by loc.il di‘-cU<sion gnmps. and b\ 
ngionai -iiulv centre’- h is someimie- designed K> peimil and 
nu 'HMgc li-utier leactumanu comiiuiu InLut in ‘-ome case* 
u i pTcWi .’.on for the .iiufieme lo r.n-e <pie'n.‘iis and to receive 
,T^-db.it V 



The purpose of this paper is to report on an investicaiion on how 
educational radu'> has been used to disseminate agrieuliuriil 
information to farmers in rural communities of Manitoba. Canada 
It deseribes the developed framework for educational uses of radio 
in the agrkiiliural extension services of developing countries It 
also recommend'.^ appropriate guidelines lor radios potential uses 
in ihe agricultural extension service^- of develc''ping countries, and 
as a tool for discussing issues aflecliiig rural eonimunities 

DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

The design and proedure.^^ fc>llowed lot this stiiclv were that ol 
qii.ilitative meiliod-s asc rihed in part h\ Lincoln and Cuba (1983\ 
Miles and Huhernun (19S4). Lariiey (1983. 1972). Bc^gdan and 
F^ilken (I982>. I’atton ( l9SiH. Glaser and Mraiiss (19(’»7). and 
niodelled in pan bv Woodlev tius4i spculually. lliu- siiidv 
|.'lk>wed llie same pioceclures a - W ckidlev > dvHioial disseriaiie^n 
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Tiic sample lor the study was drawn Innn Maniiolxi. Canad.i and 
consisted of filieen Lommuntcaiion experts who have used radio to 
spread a^;ncuUural inlormatton to larniers m rural communities 
The format selected for the study was that of in-depth structured 
imer\’iew and review of the related literatures 

A SIX section structured intei\'iew questions - ’interview RUide’ - 
was developed, pilot and field-tested, and used to conduct the 
interviews. Although the guide contained structured questions, the 
mterv'iew format was open-ended in that the respondents were free 
to answer in whatever w'ay they felt ajipropriate However, the 
responses were guided by their experiences and practices as 
communication experts 

Alter the inteivaews, transcripts were made for each one. and a 
summary oi each interview was wTitten as w'ell. These were nuiled 
out to the respondents for verification and qualitative validation 
Following this, “displays ' - .summary charts and tables (Miles and 
Hubernun, 1984) - were constructed and a collective summary of 
all interviews w'as written Analysis of the data took place 
thereafter. 

MAJOR FINDINGS 

Bearing in mind ihe limitations of the investigation and of 
generalization, the findings of this study are . bv design, 
inconclusive in and ol themselves However, from analysis and 
synthesis of the generated d.ua. it is possible to identify a number 
Ol key findings These ii ridings .ipplied to the three main questions 
of the study, and the five sections of the iniciv'icw guide 

Regarding the first question, it was found that the interviow'ed 
Manitoba communication experts do not use radio to educate but 
to maker fanners aware, to remind and to inform farmers in rural 
communities. It was also found that the purpose of disseminating 
information was two fold 

a) to provide ‘timely’, ‘up-to-date’, ‘accurate’, ‘useful’, ‘technical’ 
and ‘how to do‘ farming information; and 

b) to improve ‘farming practices and market decisions', ‘farm 
management ability‘, ‘quality of life’, ‘income‘, and ‘standard 
of living’ on the farm. (Nwaerondu. 1986, p.250) 

With regards to the ‘how’ of information dissemination, it was 
found that: 

1 Manitoba Communication experts plan radio programmes 
“cooperatively” and sometimes, in consultation with the 
target audience Most of the respondents in the study 
indicated that they involve the target audience during the 
planning processes Although mostly indirectly and 
informally, these involvements varied and ranged from 
consultation with experts and specialists in the field to 
cooperative efforts of agncultural organizations. 

2 Manitoba Communication experts produce radio 
programmes by following four major steps These steps 
follow two main routes and are preceded by identification - 
needs assessments and research. 

3 Manitoba Communiiation experts deliver information by. 
unconsciously, following the good folklore practice of 
’’INTRODUCTION-CONTENT-SUMMARY.’’ Also, the 
participants in the study professed the viability of interv'iew 
and discussion formats of delivery; and the use of print 
media in conjunction w'lth radio programmes 

4 Manitoba Communication experts evaluate radio 
programmes informally with orientation tow'ards feedback 
Since ratiio is not used for educational purposes, most of the 
respondents ev.iUiated their progni mines inforniallv In thL'^ 
case, the results were believed to be niainlv ii'^ed lor 
programme improvements 

Manitoba Coinnuinicaiion experts made some relevant and 
reasonable recommendations for the educational uses of 
radio in the agricultural extension services of developing 
countries In their rec ommendatic'>ns, live sigmlicant 
characteristics that must be taken into consideration when 
programming lor farmers in rural communities of .iiiv 
developing counirv were identilied These ch.iracteristic^ 



were' snnpliciiv. community involvement, indigenosuv. 
Farm Radio Forum approach and multi -media approach 
The respondents in the study professed the indispensabiliiy 
and viability of these charactenstics in any educational radio 
programming, especially for illiterate and neo-literatc rural 
adults. 

Concerning the second research question, it was found that the 
agricultural extension services of developing countries has used 
radio to educate, and to spread agricultural information to farmers 
in rural communities. In general, the study seemed to confirm 
McAnany’s po[)ular discover)' about “radio’s role in development” 
According to McAnany (1976), there are ‘‘five strategies of use” for 
radio, n.imely 

1 open broadcasting: the unorganized audience 
2. instructional radio, the organized learning group 

3 radio rural forum the decision group 

4 radio school, the nonformal learning group 

5. radio and animation: the participating group . 

These stratigies have been used extensively m the agricultural 
extension services of many developing countnes. 

In particular, the reviewed related literature and the described 
projects revealed that the agricultural extension services of 
developing countries use radio for a variety of purposes The 
■ how ‘ or “strategy’‘ of these uses depended upon many factors and 
attributes such as the purpose, the context, the societv and us 
political system, the organizing body, the abundance or lack ol 
needed resource materials and the educational level of the target 
audience, to name but a few. 

From the foregoing, and concerning the third research question, it 
appeared that the researcher (or any experienced educationally 
conscious individual) cannot specifically and accurately state 
“how‘ Nigeria and other developing countries can use radio to 
educate and disseminate agricultural information to farmers in 
rural communities. Because, any potential guidelines for 
educational uses of radio has to be culturally bound, politically 
bound, contextually bound, purposely bound, needfully bound 
and organizationally bound. For these reasons, the researcher feels 
that any developed guidelines must be tentative and subject to 
adoption, modification and adaptation to each society’s 
circumscriptions. 

RECAPITULATION 

The purpose of this conclusion is to summarize briefly the facts 
brought out in this study which may assist potential users of 
educational radio in developing countries From the study, it can 
be concluded that. 

1 The use of committees in which each concerned segment of 
the society/community is represented at various stages of the 
plan, production, implementation/delivery and evaluation 
processes of radio programming is effective, and mere 
desirable. 

2 Various forms of programme production such as drama, 
panel discussions, interv'iew's and debates add variations in 
modes of presentation and thus, vitalize participmts 
interests 

3. The length of educational radio programmes sliould be 30 
minutes, maximum to be 45 minutes with intermittent 
breaks. Also, the broadcast times should depend upon the 
farming practices, seasons of the year, country and may Ix’ 
different tor different farmers 

4 Advance preparation and production of piv^grainme pl.ms 
and guides aids readiness 

5 Human interaction is necessary for adoption and adaptaticm 
of any innovation. 

a) Group radio listening followed bv group discussion is more 
mlluential in changing attitudes and heliels toward 
innovation 

h) A mixture of radio prograinincs with home visits bv 
agiiculuiral extension agent.*; and other relatcxl spcualists 
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improves communicaiion. learning, rcieniion of inlormauon 
and provides feedoack 

c) Two-way flow- ol informaiion improves learning and 
reieniion of informaiion. 

0 The use of radio in conjunction with other media such as 
prints, posters, slides and person-to-person contacts enables 
adequate coverage of subjects and provides reinforcement 

FRAMEWORK FOR EDUCATIONAL USES OF RADIO 

The significance of this study was to establish a framework for 
educational uses of radio in the agricultural extension services of 
Nigeria and other developing countries It appears that this study 
IS fruitful since it »s now possible to provide a tentative framework 
lor consideration. 

A five phase framework is proposed for educational uses of radio 
in the agricultural extension services of Nigeria and other 
developing countries. This section describes the components of 
each phase 

Phase 1: NEEDS ASSESSMENTS. 

The needs assessments phase of educational uses of radio should 
determine the gaps between current use and required (or desired) 
uses (Kaufman 6? Stone. 1983. Mayer. 1986). It should attempt to 
answ'er the following questions- 

-where are we going? (or what are we to accomplish?): and 
-why are we going there? ( — and, how far is it from where we 
are now?). (Mayer, 1986, p 117). 

By answering these questions, the organizers should determine the 
existed gaps, the targeted destination and the raison d'etre for 
working tow’ards such destination These questions should be 
answered by conducting preliminary research studies and 
consultations with village chiefs, local community heads, village 
teachers and other active responsible and recommended 
individuals. Such preliminary' studies and consultations must aim 
at assessing the specific needs of the concerned society, 
community, village or rural area, as well as answer the various 
problems foreseen by the respondents in this study. 

Phase 2: PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT. 

Once needs assessments show a green light to continue, the 
organizers are automatically in phase 2 of the framework. In this 
phase, a foundation and standing block for educational uses of 
radio should be laid. To accomplish this, the organizers should 
form various planning and development committees such as. 

a) AdvTSorv Committee: Which will oversee the whole scheme 
and provide advice as required or where necessary. 

b) Planning Committee which will be in charge of planning 
and controlling the whole scheme. 

c) Subject Committee: which will be in charge of determining 
the subjects and topics of interest to the target audience 

d) Production Committee, which will be in charge of wTiiing 
up the scnpis. producing study/forum guides and the whole 
programme It may consist of subcommittees such as print 
material producers, writers and audio-producers 

e) Delivery Committee which will be m charge of organizing 
listening groups, heading group discussions, overseeing the 
use of equipment and providing feedback to the planning 
committee It may also consist of subcommittee such as 
village chiefs, secretary convenors, field advisors/teachers 
etc; and finnally. 

0 Evaluanon committee which will be in charge of carrying 
out on-gc>ing formative ev,\luation. providing continiic'us 
leedback lor scheme mc'dilicaium and improvements, and 
carrying out a final-summative evaluation to assess the 
results and effectiveness of the scheme 
These committees must woik cooperatively and in conjunction 
with cavh other They must have a cominunication network which 
will enable them to provide a workable timetnhie for all their 
.Kiivities. responsibilities and ctiordinaiions 



Phase 3: PRODUCTION. 

If the above two phases are carried out effectively. Phase 3 will be 
simplified immensively. It then becomes a collection and 
coordination of ideas and concepts from each committee, and the 
production of the programmes, support matenals and senpts by 
the production committee. 

Of particular significance to the production phase is the subject 
committee and its activities This committee must determine the 
subjects and topics in such a way so as to avoid criticism. This can 
be done by involving representatives of all concerned segment of 
the society during the initial brainstorming of subjects 
Alternatively, it could be done through consultation and research 
In this case, it should focus on the following questions: 

a) What problems do people have? 

b) What are the solution to these problems? 

c) What are the constraints in applying these solutions? 

d) What vested interests are threatened by the solutions^ 

e) What will the solutions cost (the individual.ihe family, the 
nation)? 

0 What are people’s attitudes? 

g) What do people believe? 

h) W'hat do people do or practise at present? 

0 What language do people use when talking about these 
things? 

j) What misconceptions do people have? 

k) What are the current and proposed policies of the 
government? 

l) What history is there of previous actions in this area? 

m) What regional variations should be considered (problems, 
solutions, languages etc.)? 

(Crowley et al. 1981, p. 22). 

Phase 4: IMPLEMENTATION/DELIVERY, 

As an action phase, the planning and advisory committee is 
expected to open up the building whose foundation was laid in 
phase 2. Although the delivery committee has a lot more 
responsibilities, the success of the whole scheme depends upon 
effective execution of each committee's responsibilities. The 
production committee must be able to supply programme guides 
and support materials based upon advice of the advisory 
committee and the subjects recommended by the subject 
committee. The delivery committee must make sure that 
participants are organized and ready to receive the information. 
The programmes must be soundly based upon feedback provided 
by the evaluation committee right from the beginning, and pilot 
stages to the delivery phase 

Phase 5: EVALUATION. 

The effective execution of responsibilities should be determined by 
the evaluation committee right from the beginning to the end. 
Therefore, each phase of the processes should be evaluated and 
provided feedback as to their improvements. The final-summative 
evaluation will then be done at the end of the project. 

It must be borne m mind that these five phases of the framework 
runs parallel with each other interacts with each other and must be 
coordinated - like a suprasystem v/ith systems and subsystems - in 
order to accomplish any predetermined purposes. This can orily be 
done through a suitable communication network which allows 
everv' member/committee to cooperate, consult and coordinate the 
whole scheme Specifically, this framework must be viewed as a 
‘;upra-svMem with systems and subsystems The systems are the live 
phases ol the framework while the subsystems are the dilferent 
activities to be performed by each committee 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL USES OF 
RADIO 

B.i^ed upon the siructurcd in-dcpi!i interviews, review of the 
reUtted literature and desirihed pro|eels (findint;?, developed 
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Iramcwork and condusions^ in the studv. u is possible to nuke 
‘iome recommendations lor t onsideration Thus, (or any 
educational or impact-participaior)’ inlonnniion uses of radio in 
the Ajzricult Ural Extension Services ol Nii^eria, and other 
developing countries, the researcher recommends the following; 

I Consideration of the developed framework for 
educational uses of radio. This framework views 
educational uses of radio as a suprasystem with systems and 
subsystems which must be planned, organized and 
coordinated in order to accomplish a predetermined 
purpose The systems (e g. plan, production, etc.) and 
subsystems (e g organizing listening groups) must be 
interrelated with each other, and must provide continuous 
feedback for modification and improvement of the 
suprasystem In this framework, the processes of using radio 
to educate is viewed as a ‘ science of organizing and 
organization." 

2. Application of the five significant characteristics 
recommended by the respondents. As has been explicated 
through reflexivity literatures, these characteristics are ver)' 
indispensable, especially when programming for illiterate 
and neo-liierate adults. Experience gained from this study 
indicates that their application will enhance any educational 
radio programme and thus aid the accomplishment ol 
project objectives 

3 Educational Radio Handbook or Guide be produced. For 
effective utilization of radio as an educational medium, it is 
desirable to have pnnted words to act as a guide, advance 
organizers and a reinforcer This approach was used in 
Ghana, India and the Dominican Republic and has proved to 
be a necessity. Hence, for educational uses of radio in the 
agricultural extension services of Nigens, and other 
developing countries, it will be necessary to provide a 
handbook which will contain. 

a) The objectives of the project and each individual 
programme; 

b) Materials of use to participant as well as group leaders; 

c) Specific suggested supplementary reference materials such as 
books, papers and contact persons; 

d) Speafic suggested supplementary activities/practices; 

e) Comprehenstve outlines of subject matters to be covered 
during each broadcast; 

0 Spectfic suggested methods of group preparation before the 
broadcast; 

g) Questions and ideas lor discussion, and 

h) A calendar indicating the daie and name of the broadcasts to 
be received. 

This handbook must be provided to each participants ahead 
of time. Inclusive in this havdbook should be a special 
guideline for group leaders or field teachers. It should 
include. 

a) Preparation to be made for the broadcasts; 

b) Activities to be used during the broadcasts; 

c) Follow-up activities after the broadcast; 

d) Methods of organtzing for listening, and 

e) Use of sound equipment (radios) 

4 Systematic training of producers and field 
organizers/teachers. Irrespective of the background and 
experience of programme and material producers, field 
organizers/teachers, and other involved individuals, it is 
absolutely necessary to organize some ‘pre-service’ or ’in- 
service' training for them (PAG. I ^77) Tins training should 
aim at creating awareness and un'ierstanding oi the aspects 
of rural development, effective utilization of educational 
broadcasting, providing clear operating procedures, ensuring 
that each participant is clear alxiut their responsibilities and 
authorities, and that all involved agencies or their 
representatives understand what their roles are and what is 
expected of them 

5 Vernacular (or local dialects) and competent vernacular 
facilitators should be used. It will be ill-advised to use 
English or any foreign hnguage for cither the radio 



programme or group discussion v/hen most of ihe people 
really relate belte.' to a tribal language of some kind. 1 ■•cause 
the effectiveness of any rural radio programmes should 
depend essentially on the clarity of voices, exactness of the 
presenied text and speed of presentation. Furthermore, the 
use of local dialects should account for regional peculiarities 
and differences with respect to programme preparation and 
production. This approach has proved to be successful in 
Ghana, India, Benin Republic and many other developing 
countries 

6. Each radio programme be recorded on tapes and made 
available to absent participants. Since everybody in the 
rural areas is not punctual, nor healthy at all times especially 
in developing countries where the notion of time is 
valueless, it would be wise to record the programmes on 
tape. This could be done by group leaders or organizers. The 
tapes can be used for various purposes: for the Individual 
active participants w'ho were absent; for young groups of 
farmers, clubs and associations who might be interested, and 
for reinforcement purposes 

7 The maximum length of any educational radio 
programmes should be forty-five minutes. Because of the 
limited attention span and the inability to retain verbal 
information for a longer period of time, it is hereby 
recommended that the length of educational radio 
programmes be thirty mnmutes; maximum to be forty-live 
minutes with intermittent breaks and discussions as in the 
case of Radio Santa Maria 

8. Adoption and adaptation of the modified ten steps of 
launching a campaign developed by Crowley. 
Etherington and Kidd (1968) in their Radio Learning 
Group Manual. These steps are based upon practical 
experience in Tanzania and Botswana. Although subject to 
adoption, modification and adaptation because of the 
various societal circumscriptions mentioned above, these 
steps have proven to be relevant and indispensable U has 
been used in this way by many developing countnes. 

9. Considerations of the important lessons learned from 
several Radio Learning Group (RLG) Campaigns. These 
are; 

a) Get an early agreement among all concerned on the how to 
plan and run the campaign 

b) Work out clear operating procedures that suit your 
situation. They can never be too simple. 

c) Be clear about who is in charge and about the limits of his or 
her authonty. 

d) Make sure you have sufficient staff - listen to them and keep 
them fully informed. 

e) Make sure that all agencies involved understand \/hat iheir 
role is and what is expected of them. 

0 Make sure that the campaign (or project) has enough money 
and the expenditure is properly accounted for. ( — ) 

(Crowley. Etherington & Kidd. 1968, p 42). 

10. Fin'’.lly. adherance to the above conclusions, proposed 
framework and recommendations. It is the researchers 
belief that if the above conclusions, proposed framework 
and recommendations are carefully studied, adopted, 
modified and adapted to pzch potential users culture, 
context, need, political and organizational structures, the 
educational or impact-participatory purposes of using radio 
must be fully achieved To put it m another way. permit me 
to borrow thts idea from Michael Neil (1981) which says. 

, before you ’’adapt’*, listen to your mother tongue. Learn 
your own people s games. Observe you people's technologies, 
listen to them describing their functionings, then, do get 
inspired by the above (framework, conclusions, and 
recommendations] . (p.9(^) 
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ABSTRAC'" 

This paper addresses the interface between micro-economic reform and the need for rc.sponsible management of social change 
U focuses upon the contemporary' expenence of massive resiruciunng in the power generation industry of the Lai robe Valley. This region, a heavily 
indusinahscd. landlocked rural community in Eastern Victoria, was heavily dependent upon the power generation industry as the major employer in 
the area, and now has been forced to become more structurally efficient not only in terms of economic viability, but also work practice. 

The paper raises a number of issues relating to the seeming incongnicni demands of economic rationalism and effective social welfare policy. 

The unhealthy co-dependent relationship between a State Government iriiirumeniality and an urban-rural community is exarnined. and the 
economic and social impact of restruciunng is considered in relation to social planning issues. By taking Scott and Jaffecs model of nunaging 
organisational change" and applying u to the management of social change, we present an aliemaiive approach to implementing change in 
communities affected by major social and economic restruciunng Finally, it draws conclusions about more effective consultative processes that 
might be utilised in achieving just and equitable solutions to economic and social dislocation 
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The Family Research Action Centre is one of eleven national agencies, sponsored by the Federal Department of Human services and Health under the 
Program of Services for Families with Children. The mission of the Family Research Action Centre is lo improve the life chances and opportunities ol 
families and their individual members, through programmes of research, community education, resourcing and advocacy. 



SETTING THE SCENE 

Like many other regions in Australia, the Latrobe Valley 
developed out of a particular major industry base, namely that of 
Brown Coal Mining and Power Generation. A certain kind of 
history and culture has emerged out of this industry, shaping the 
way that generations of residents have thought and acted 

it IS unique in as much as it is the only region in Australia to have 
actually mined the land on which an original township (Yallourti) 
once stood It is significant to note that this event still looms large 
in the memory of many residents who had no option but to leave 
their homes and be re-located. This was especially painful for those 
migrants who had arrived to work for this industry and had put 
down their first 'roots' in to Australian soil in that place Even this 
ma;or event tailed to signal to the surrounding community that the 
relationship between it and the power industry was changing 

Other 'sei<imic activity' was detected in 1980 when extensive 
Employee Surveys and other strategic evaluations filtered through 



the industry'. The solvent of change slowly and relentlessly began 
its task of 'ungluing the structures which had bound it and given it 
cohesion. The process spanned several years and resulted m 
fragmentation of the industry into distinct yet component parts 
Major surgery' quickly followed whereby aspects of the industry' 
were amputated, and prosthescs attached in the form of external 
contractors 

The whole process of change and industrial reform has rcsulied in 
an industry ol 1 1.000 employees being reduced to one which 
currently employs 3.9CK3. The employment trends for the period 
1986 - 1993 are show'n below 

INDUSTRY 1986 NQ) l()B LC^SShS %(HAN(il: 

AgncuUure. Fishing. 171 79 92 53 8 

I luming 

Mining.Flecinciis.ti.is. 12.149 n.'5‘)9 5.750 47 t ‘X- 

Water 
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The effects of this sustained sfuft in the nature of the relationship 
between the industry' and the community have been pernicious, to 
such an extent that they were neither planned for nor realistically 
anticipated. An already difficult situation was greatly exacerbated 
when the rate of change was accelerated beyond the community's 
capacity to respond 

TN A NUT-SHELL’ 

The labour shonage caused by the 2nd world war accelerated the 
pace of change in the agricultural sector. Mechanised farming 
altered the ethos and structure of rural life across Australia. 
Today's experience of change however, is not national to the same 
degree. Industry policy and micro-economic relorir. has meant that 
some parts of .Australia have born the brunt of change for the 
nations’ sake The Latrobe Valley is one such community; others 
include. Whyalla, Broken Hill. Albany, Bundaberg. Hunter Valley, 
Wangaratia. Some of these communities have been able to access 
Industry Adjustment Plans and work through the effects of the 
changes-, the Latrobe Valley has not been one of them. 

When viewed nationally the impact of structural change appears to 
have been minimal. The results of a 19^3 study conducted by the 
Economic Planning Advisory Council suggest that approximately 
1% of the fall in employment can be attributed to structural 
change*. This averaging out of the net effect somewhat disguises 
the very real impact of structural change on urbanised rural 
communities. 

This story is about how one community made up of se''eral sub- 
communities reacted to the changes forced upon it by Government 
policy and micro-economic reform. 

WHERE IS THE VALLEY - GEOGRAPHICALLY SPEAKING ? 

The Latrobe Valley is a corridor of small cities about 150 km south 
east of Melbourne (See Fig 1). It has a population of approx. 
68,000. The three major cities of Moe. Morwell and Traralgon 
form the hub of the Valley community which is surrounded by a 
number of satellite townships. 

LATROBE REGION 




Predominately a rural dairying and grazing area the Valley has an 
abundance of natural resources in the form of forests and coal 
Quite naturally this lead to the development of a number of 
associated industries, like power generation and paper 
manufacturing Through the years since 1927 there has been a 



succession of power station constructions, with each generation of 
power station embodying the latest technology and reflecting the 
trend away from labour intensive industry The purpose ol this 
paper however is not to ‘log* the structural changes but reflect 
upon the social impact of specific Government policy and consider 
the nature of the symbiotic relationship which exists between 
major inuustry' and the communities which are encouraged to rely 
upon them. 

THE NATURE OF CHANGE 

The following discussion emerges out of many years of personal 
involvement in two particular fields. Firstly, that of assisting 
organisations in their search for structural efficiency, and secondly, 
developing vanous forms of organisational interv'ention strategies 
at the indi\'idual, group and corporate level. 

It is worth noting that unlike many other indusinalised countries, 
Australia appears to display a preference for down-sizing as a tool 
for restructuring. 'Right sizing’ as it is so euphemistically desenbed. 
is often the first strategy to be employed rather than the last It has 
become apparent in recent years that it is simpler and easier, from 
an economic and business performance perspective, to shed jobs 
than it is to change practice. This preferred method has also 
revealed that many organisations as well as communities are ill- 
equipped to manage the human side of change. 

This kind of situation is magnified when the relationship between 
a major industry' and the community is so symbiotic that a cntical 
change in one critically effects the other. This is a key feature of 
this particular paper, because it raises the question of responsible 
and planned management of change. It also raises the important 
question of decision making processes and whether the singular 
approach of economic expediency is an appropnate one. 

THE LANDSCAPE OF GRIEF 

A popular understanding of Economic Rationalism, but not 
necessarily the most accurate one, is built upon the notion of the 
‘bottom line’, that unless an activity has a direct economic value 
then it is in essence valueless. This particular benchmark for 
human endeavour is by definition narrow and restrictive and in 
complete contrast to the prevailing and dominant culture of the 
power industry prior to 1986. Before that lime the workforce 
enjoyed a comforting sense of well-being and security. In 1984 the 
Latrobe Regional Commission was established principally to plan 
for. and co-ordinate, what was expected to be a continuing penod 
of growth and prosperity for the region'. It was envisaged at one 
stage that about 21 power stations would be operating in the 
region*. 

It was anticipated that power station construction would continue 
through the 80s , providing employment well into the 21st 
Century It is not surprising that many were lulled into what is 
tantamount to feelings of false security. Historically speaking, 
many had sought employment within the power industry because 
of its culture, career pathing. and permanency. It was not 
uncommon to find three generations of families working at the 
same time in the same place It is worth noting that the 
geographical closeness of the sub-communities and their proximity^ 
to the workplace meant that there was little dispersion of 
employees. Power workers were intrinsically linked after hours 
through their panicipation in community life, e.g . football clubs, 
school, and other leisure pursuits in general 

One feature, which only now is being used to promote the region, 
IS the nature of the pow'er industry itself and the types of skills 
which arc unique to it. The subtle message in this point though 
needs spelling out - where do .edundant workers, with unique 
industry specific skills, find work? 

In working and thinking through the issues associated with 
industrial and community grief we have drawn heavily upon the 
Westburg Gncf Curve, adapting it to accommodate some of the 
special features of the loss associated with structural change 
WhiLst adapting the 'curve' to our circumstances we discovered a 
similar model was being used by Scott and Jaffe in a Practical 
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Guide lor Manauers nvanauini; oruams.Uional chani^e. In refernm: 
lo our own model wish to acknowlcdui the work done by 
bi.ou and jade. 



OUTSIDE 




FUTURE 



III order lo discuss ihe model briefly wilhoui creatinj^ cumbersome 
languaj’e, we will focus on the subject of community as it relates to 
the Utrobe Valley. The model infers that there are four significant 
phases which communities can go through when experiencing, 
and then adjusting to change. It is helpful to see the whole change 
process as a journey along an unfamiliar path, and there are times 
on the journey when the twin stimuli of fear and opportunity 
create inertia and motivation. This is the human side of change 
that IS rarely taken into account by the economic rationalists of our 
lime who appear to place efficiency before sufficiency 

Phase 1: DENIAL 

It is common for people to react to change by tr)'ing to preiend 
that the change is not actually taking place. Grief counsellors 
describe this response as denial and is proportional to the degree 
of loss either experienced or anticipated. Although grief is an 
internalised response u is generally triggered by factors 'outside’, 
that is. external events. The graph illustrates that the moment a 
grief response is activated it moves forward in time and 
commences the process of internalisation. 



Phase 4: ENGAGEMENT 

Evaluations of training programs associated with managing change 
have shown that for many people the process of adjusting to 
change was severely thwaned by the lack of real options The 
absence of clear stepping stones meant that many were unable to 
disengage from the old by engaging with something new. 

The following quotation illustrates the point. "U4ien i was told that I 
was surplus, i /clt as if I had been disconnected from the whole thing 
What should I do now? It's like being lead through a door into a room 
where there are no other doors or windows. Once I'd stepped into the 
room the door slammed shut behind me, and then it was locked from the 
other side. There was no way back and no way forward. I was left in the 
room with no-one but myself I've been in there ever since" C Ceorge F. 
yolloum Worhs area ) 

Interv'iew after interview has showm that transition is only possible 
when real alternatives appear on the horizon. It is equally true that 
real alternatives do not just happen, they have to be created, 
nurmred into being, and developed to their fullest possible 
potential. Too many decisions were made and implemented with 
little or no regard to their implications. 

TO INTERVENE, OR NOT TO INTERVENE, 

THIS IS THE QUESTION ! 

it was naively presumed by industry' that micro-economic reform 
was the domain of industry, and that consultation with the 
community was not necessary Consequently, the community was 
excluded from participation in the change process and almost by 
default was placed ■ ' the position of reacting to the changes after 
they had taken place. Had the community in partnership with the 
industry been able to plan for the changes, it would have been able 
to create the social infra-structure necessary for facilitating 
transition from the old to the new. Ut is worth recording that over 
this sustained period of change not one day was lost due to 
industrial action. Some have accused the Trade Union Movement 
of capitulating, to the inevitable, whilst others have applauded 
them for their responsible adjustment to macro-economic reform). 
The following graphs illustrate how strategic interv'ention into the 
change process can facilitate accelerated recovery and a 
commitment to the future. 
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Phase 2: PREOCCUPATION 

Is characterised by a period of preoccupation as the community 
comes to grips with what the change actually means and its 
implications for the present and the future. 

Clearly, the duration of each phase is unpredictable, but it doesn’t 
take to much insight to see the dangers inherent in either rushing 
the change process or stalling it. Rushing change gives insufficient 
time to absorb and consider the implications, stalling can foster 
irrational resistance to change, regardless of any benefits which 
may flow from the change to the community. 

Phase 3: EXPLORATION 

This ph,'\se marks a significant transition from the internal to the 
external It indicates a degree of searching and exploration, a 
movement however tentatively, toward the future. It has been our 
experience that there is every possibility of a loop being generated 
within this part of the cur\'c. as the community explores, evaluates, 
internalises, recedes and explores again. This appears to be healthy 
since It reflects movement based on a harmonising of emotion, 
reason, and nsk 

This ph.ise of the jc>urney demands a goc>d deal of social planning 
time, as the need for alternative 'pathways' is great, e g . re- 
training, vocational guidance, new enterprise initiatives, 
identification of opportunities etc , etc The absence of any 
cohesive infrastructure within Human Resource provision means 
that much of the community is without the kind of services which 
facilitate nrogreasion along the journey of change 



GRAPH 1 Shock reaction 

The graph represents the kind of reaction one expects to 
accompany news of significant change. This is certainly the way 
that many in the community responded to news of massive 
restructuring in the power industry. 




GRAPH 2 Immediate recovery 
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M ihe news is received as ‘^ood’ news, wilh ihe implicaiions 
undersiood. and ihe edecis minimal, there is every chance ihai 
recovery' will be fairly immediaie Many wilhin ihc community and 
ihe indusiry itself saw ihe change in lerms of opporiuniiy and 
challenge; as well as necessary for indusirial survival. 

GRAPH 3 Recovery without intervention 

This graph illustrates the possibility of sustained discomfort, 
characterised by resentment, anger, frustration, and feelings 
associated with betrayal. Implicit in this graph is refusal to 
accommodate the change This was certainly the experience of the 
majority of those affected by the changes 




GRAPH 4 Recovery with unhelpful intervention 

The early phases of the downsizing were characterised by mis- 
information, uncertainty, mixed messages, and false hopes For 
example, one section was told that it could avoid being contracted 
out if It became more viable as a ‘unit'. All staff amended work 
practices, increased efficiencies and became quite excited about the 
whole process. They achieved their target, and in doing so 
increased their ‘attractiveness’ to a private contractor who bought 
them out any way During this period change w'as being 
accelerated and the level of disruption unprecedented. People were 
being motivated out of fear and insecurity, and experiencing 
multiple relocations It is not difficult to understand how 
discomfort levels are sustained and at times exacerbated. 




GRAPH 5 Recovery with helpful intervention 

As the internal process of change gained momentum, many people 
began to voice their concern over the way things were unfolding. 
Community resources, stretched at the best of times, w'ere unable 
to cope with the worst of times The infrastructure was not in place 
to deal with the extra demand for services like. 



Financial Counselling 
Traming for Change 
Retirement Counselling 
Family Counselling 



Financial Planning 
Life Management Skills 
Small Business Skills 
Crisis Counselling 




Grief Counselling Recreation Services 

Unemployment Ser\'ices Career Counselling 

Etc, etc, etc 

Through the provision of these community and industr)' based 
services people arc better able to manage themselves as they 
navigate their way through the unknown. 

GRAPH 6 The spectrum of response 

The difference between the 3 expenences illustrated in graphs 3, 4, 
5 represents a reduction in the leveb of discomfort, and more 
significantly, a reduction in the amount of lime taken to recover 
from the change and to respond to the future. It has clearly been 
our experience that without the necessary co-operation between 
the community and industry, to plan and manage the changes, our 
recovery' has been delayed and opportunities missed. 

Because of the long-standing relationship between the power 
industry and the Latrobe Valley community, the consequent 
counter-dependency demanded a greater degree of corporate 
citizenship and responsible change management processes. 




CONCLUSIONS 

It is clear from our experience that the length of the relationship 
between an industry and a community docs not guarantee the 
quality of relationship necessary for effective and responsible 
change, especially those changes which so dramatically impact 
upon the general life of a commvinity. The processes chosen by the 
industry reflect a fear of public consultation which resulted in 
decisions being made from an exiremely narrow perspective. 

It is fair to say that any savings in costs are illusory when equated 
with the major social dis-functioning that has occured as a result of 
the changes. Numerous social agencies, already poorly resourced 
were swamped by an avalanche of needs that they were unable to 
meet. 

“For our own past is covered by the currents oj action. 

But the torment oJ others remains an experience 
Unqualified, unv/om by subsequent attncion. 

People change, and smile; but the agony alndes." 

^ ^ ^ TS Eliot 



Economic Rationalism and Social Policy 

Numerous authors have described recently the national and 
international trend toward the political 'new right, * with 
particular emphasis upon the implications of such political agenda 
for economic policy. Pusey m particular argues that in national 
terms. “Canberra (has been) swept by a locust strike of economic 
rationalism. ■“ While his colourful description might be excessive, it 
IS clear that at national, state, and local levels there has been a 
conscious shift tow'ard policies which are ''economically rational. ' 

Pusey argues elsewhere that the basic thrust of the economic 
rationalist perspective is for governments “to get out of the way 
and let the market forces deliver their own economically ‘rational’ 
solutions ■"* 

The basic and underlying assumption of such an approach is not 
new Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations is grounded in the 
assumption that if an exchange between two panics is voluntary, it 
will not lake place unless both believe that they will beneiil from 
It. Milton Friedman claims that Smith's insight was nothing short 
of bnlliant 
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Adam Smith's flash ol t;<inius was his rccoi'.nuion ihai the 
prices that emerj^ed from voluntary iransacuons heiween 
buyers and sellers - for short, in a free market - could co- 
ordinate the activity of millions of people, each seeking this) 
own interest, in such a way as to make ever\'one better off/ 

Friedman's conclusion about the role and place of government 
aptly describes the core aspect of economically rational policies 
hie correctly argues that our society is what we make it, and that 
our humanity does limit the alternatives available to us But he 
then concludes* 

none prevents us. if we will, from building a society that 
relies primarily on voluntarv’ co-operation to organize both 
economic and other activity, a society that preserves and 
expands human freedom, that keeps government m its place, 
keeping it our ser\*ant and not letting it become our master 

At a national, and more specifically in the context of this paper, 
local level, government and quasi government organisations have 
attempted to shift the burden of service provision on to the private 
sector. We have seen pressure to cut welfare spending, and the 
reduction of other areas of public spending, particularly in the 
areas of health education and community services. We have seen 
the de-regulation of the private sector and the labour market, 
efforts to shift the tax burden away from business and on to wage 
and salary earners in the form oi consumption taxes and C$100 
levies), and assumptions that the ’market' will produce us own 
preferred solutions to the problem ol unemployment ■ 

With panicular reference to the Lurobe Valley, the justification foi 
such an emphasis has been to respond to the need for macro and 
micro economic reform, and in particular the structural 
adjustment needed to make the manufacturing sector and the rural 
industry internationally competitive Justilicauon for these 
economic reforms is expressed in terms of ’‘eliminating waste, 
inefficiency, and feather bedding; saving the taxpayer’s dollar; and 
streamlining the public sector.”’* 

It is clear that in such a thrust, primary emphasis is given to “the 
economy,” and that consideration of the social and political order 
is relegated to a less significant and less central role. 

There are a number of underlying assumptions about an economic 
rationalist approach to responding to the economic and social 
needs of a society. 

The first is that what is good for the economy is good for the 
community There is one sense in which such an assumption is 
correct. A poor economy with high levels of inflaiion, high levels 
of unemployment and adverse trading relationships does rot 
correlate with high standards of living However an assumption 
that high levels of investment and company profits will 
automatically be distributed to benefit the community is not borne 
out by a comparison of shifts in wages and profits between 1975 
an d 1988 

% of share of National Income’ ' 

Wages Profits 



i975 13.1 

1988 58 4 15 3 



Similarly. Graycar s comparison of welfare am 
between 1^66 ami 1986 strongly suj;gcsts that 
do not ensure adequate income for all ' 


1 transfer payments 
market forces alone 




I96h 


19R6 


■i. ol people over In receiving imnsk-r p.ismenis 
,Ls ihcir main source ol income 


10 8 


22 5 


svKial sccumy and wcllare payments 
% ol Gross Domestic Product 


4 4 


80 


% of Federal Budget Outlays 


178 


27 4 


Social sc'cumy recipieius l>er 100 employed jvrsons 


17 9 


38 8 



A second underlying assumption about the bciielit of primarily 
employing an economic model to respond to social need has to do 
with individual initiative Economu models suth as those 



espoused by the new right assume a capacity on ibe pan of 
individuals and the corporate sector to participate freely and 
equally m the processes oi economic reform. The Federal 
Government's White Paper on Employment’' and subsequent 
budgetary initiatives cle*arly indicates that the playing field is not 
level and that special attention needs to be given to assisting those 
who because of age, gender, training or length of time out of work, 
cannot participate freely and equally in the economic upturn 
which appears to be emerging Similarly focus contained in the 
SANPR*' initiatives suggests that some regions, and the Latrobe 
Valley in panicular, have been disadvantaged more than others in 
the current processes of macro and micro economic reform 

In discussing possible responses to the current high levels of 
unemployment and the damaged social infrastructure of the 
Latrobe Valley, the role of Government is central. With specific 
reference to unemployment at a national level, Pusey draws a 
strong conclusion about the central role that Governments have to 
play 

We should not assume ihai aggregate economxc gams will of 
themselves do anything to help the rMumployed without a binding 
commitment from the Government to strong redistributive 
policies. ' 

However this paper argues that for Government, as well as for 
industry’, the issue is more than economic development or policies 
ol redistribution, imporunt as they arc. What is equally important 
IS that serious consideration and sirong commitment must be 
given to processes of consultation and involvement of those 
affected by massive changes to the social fabric of their local 
communities, such as restructuring of the economic base of the 
community, and that planning must be implemented for the social 
and communal consequences of restructuring. 
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WHAT REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT CAN LEARN FROM LANDCARE PRACTICE AND WHAT 
LANDCARE CAN LEARN FROM REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PRACTICE 



Patrick Morrisey and Craig Mathisen — Australia 



ABSTR.ACT 

Undcare is a 10 year funding pro.;ram. longer than three terms of government. It is a “bottom up’ approach with local community groups setting the 
agendas. It has support Irom Siaie and Federal Governments and commitment (rom diverse groups, such as Australian Farmers Federation and 
Australian Conscrs’atioii Council. 

It would appear that Landcare has everything that regional development needs to reach us full potential. However, after three years of l^ndcare there 
are signs ol community burnout, uncertainty from Local Government, and the need to undertake more strategic projects which will alleLi change 
rather than simply be demonstrations. t.3nec all the quick runs on the board ivpe projects have been completed, then what next? 

Regional Development practitioners will be familiar wiih .ill ihesc is>ues What ca:i the Landcare movement learn Irom the decades o! regional 
development activity? And what can regional developers learn from a 10 year model of co-o|)eration? 

This paper explores the key issues 

be undertaken has to comprise, lo fit much shot ter product 
development' timetables. (Refer Diagram 2) 

The Five Stage Regional Development “Game” 

Few ‘players' in regional economic development give consideration 
to the time frame/agendas of other players, or the ume needed to 
develop and implement effective economic strategies which will 
achieve the change desired. 

The lack of any long term strategic commitment to regional 
development collectively by the various tiers of government and 
the Community has resulted in mixed outcomes. 

A five stage process has been identified to try to analyse why this 
community effort does not always reach expectations 



CURRENT ISSUES OF REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Background Infonnation 

Two important issues relative to effective regional development 
need to be explained at th** outset. These are 

1. the Product Life Cycle; and 

2, the Time Frame of major stakeholders in regional 
development. 

The Product Life Cycle 

Regional development is about creating effective change in 
economic activity. The process is similar to that of an organisation 
developing a new product. 



Initially, ideas need to be generated. An internal evaluation process 
decides whether these are “good ' ideas or not Those with the most 
promise are then investigated and the best is selected for 
development. 

The “rule of thumb" is that for every hundred ideas, just one 
makes it through to the product development phase (Compare 
this wuh the often demand for every regional development project 
to be “made a winner”.) 

After research, development and trial testing the product is 
launched This is often the first lime that the ‘public' sees the result 
of the expenditure of considerable lime and money by the 
company developing the product 

It is only after the product has been launched that it has a chance 
of selling and providing a return on the investment (Refer to 
Diagram 1) 

The “introduction’' is a vital component of effective regional 
economic development, yet it is olien not considered by 
stakeholders. 



Suge 1 (0 Months) 

Public action (meeting/workshop/vision conference) is taken at the 
local/regional level to stimulate community action for regional 
development. 

• a new government program focussing on regional issues; 

• a community itself feeling peeved* about current state of the 
local economy; or 

• a community taking a positive role about its owm destiny and 
willing to adopt a preferred futures approach. 

Stage 2(12 Months) 

Short term project funding is secured L" marshall resources for a 
local/regional effort at achieving more effective regional economic 
development and the various stakeholders work together (and also 
on ihcir owm agendas) to achieve results. 

The usual first (re)acuon is to "<io something" and "get run? on the 
hoard" to show that the project is a success. 



THE TIME FRAME OF STAKEHOLDERS 

Regional economic development, practiced at the community level, 
can involve all tiers of government and the community Each o( 
ihe«^e players' have different lime frames and agendas, olien 
deiu.'mined by the political process These time frames never 
coincide and often ihe strategic product development that needs to 

377 



Often the focus never shifts Irom this activity 
Stage 3 (24-36 Months) 

Successful implemeniaiion, iliai is. action to make things 
happen ". relies on voluntary co-operation 

The process usually involves stakeholders (lOin various levels ol 
governmem ami the comniunity Due to the passage of time, while 
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DIAGR/VM 1 Ihc Product DcvciopmciU Cycle 




DIAGRAM 2 The Timeframe for Regional Development 
Acilvity 
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the stakeholders torganisaiions) e'ificn remain the same, the 
parlicip*uus do not 

Elected representatives are either voted out of office or replaced on 
the development committee to "give someone else a go’’, 
communiiy representatives lose interest or pursue oiher interests, 
and staff on short term contracts move on to other career 
c'ppon unities 

This results in a tendency for either 

• new players to he less inclined to accept responsibility as they 
were nc’ part of the original decisions, or 

• the whole group goes hack to step one' for tin* benefit ol the 
new person/s 

At tins stage confusion about tlireciion of the overall 
proce'is/prc’»)ect developnieni usually bi‘conies puldic Dissatislicd 



players make public siaicmems which then adds to the growing 
uncertainty ol the lack of tangible runs on the board'. 

Stage 4 (36-60 Months) 

This stage is often the “death" stage of the regional development 
effort, which commenced wath the best of intentions 3-5 years ago. 

Usually three options arise: 

Option 1 

The focus of all stakeholders has moved to other issues, due to 
new policies and new politics. 

The original objective is lost, all players lose interest, funding 
ceases and the project ceases. 

Option 2 

The project could be a success and some of the stakeholders see it 
as "too successful *. The threat is reduced by either discrediting the 
project or reducing funding. Funding ceases and the project 
ceases. 

Option 3 

The group undertaking the project fails to consider the need to 
secure funding past the initial start-up phase. Funding sources 
decline while expectations nse. There is more pressure to do more 
with less. This creates internal pressures and so the usual options 
for what is a volunteer effort is to cease operations. 

The group runs out of resources when the project is completed 
and ceases to exist. 

Stage 5 (18 Months After Project Ceased) 

After about 18 months of inactivity, new players gather at a public 
forum/vision/workshop/search conference and decide that the 
community needs to take some positive action. 

And so the regional development cycle begins all over again. 

GO BACK TO STAGE I 

WELCOME TO THE REGIOSAL DEVELOPMENT GAME! 

WHAT ARE THE CURRENT PROBLEMS WITH REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT? 

The 5 stage scenario outlined in the previous section highlights the 
problem of achieving effective regional economic development via 
the ‘bottom up* process. The process relies on continuous co- 
operation from ALL stakeholders, yet the attention cycle wavers, 
according to the individual stakeholder. 

This 5 stage cycle means that the original objective - more effective 
regional economic development - is rarely achieved 

Diagram 3 depicts the level of effective economic activity over time 
from the 5 stage regional development “game 

Diagram 4 depicts what is needed to achieve effective change in 
communities This can only occur with a strategic long term 
approach to the issue of regional economic development. 

At least nine reasons can be found w'hy the outcome is not as 
originally expected. 

1 Lack of understanding of the complex nature of regional 
development (refer to the Product Development Life Cyvle) 

2 Absence of a shared strategic vision between stakeholders 
and the need for organisations to be m the simultaneous 
mode of strategic planning and project development 

3 Absence of clearly defined obieclives and method:, of 
participatoD' evaluation of performance. 

4 Lick ol understanding of the roles of various stakeholders 
and the time frames in which they operate 

5 Poor communication between stakeholders, and within 
stakeholders’ organisational structures 

b Failure to secure operational resources beyond siart-up 
project phase 
O ^ 
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DIAGRAM 3 





7 Unrealistic expectations of the ability of certain actKnties to 
achieve real change in the economy of the community and 
generate new prospenty. 

8. Lack of adequate supporting resources to service the 
expectations generated by public workshops. 

Q Lack of commitment to the process as well as the projects 

WHAT IS NEEDED FOR MORE EFFECTIVE REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT? 

What then is needed for the bottom up' approach to regional 
economic development to be more effective- 

The missing link’ is a strategic framework within which the 
regional economic process can operate Such a (ramework needs to 
have the capacity to provide (or 

• product development resources. 

• implementation; 

• review and reflectic'>ii, 

• updating and eiiluncement, and 

• short, medium and long term on i comer- 

Such a framework should accommodate both top down 
(government) actions and boitom up' (commumly) actions \o 



maximise financial and human resources for the most effective 
results 

Three specific actions are identified as necessary for more effective 
regional development (with reference to the Landcare model 
outlined in the following section). 

1 Long term commitment (at least 10 years) from all players to 
adequately resource strategic approach to regional 
development 

2. Acceptance that a healthy national economy is a nation of 
healthy local economies. (That is, action at the local level is 
complementary to action at the state/federal level) 

3. Provision of skills to all stakeholders to be effective in 
creating structural changes required and desired. 

IjVNDCARE, a model for regional DEVELOPMENT? 

Over the past 5 years Australia has demonstrated what can be done 
with a National long term plan that is strategically focussed, 
addressing priority needs and set up in such a way that the 
community is empowered to influence the way their future 
evolves. 

Landcare. as a grass roots, community drtven yet government 
supported movement is an example of what can be achieved with 
the nght mix of timing, policy, resources and commitment 

The ground work is being laid for another layer of development, 
that of community rural development 

Landcare started in the late 1980's as a marriage between two 
unlikely bedfellows, the National Farmers Federation (NFF) and 
the Australian Conserv’ation Foundation (ACF) with a ten (10) year 
commitment of support from the federal Government. This 
became the Decade of Landcare'. 

Us focus then, and still is to manage the land - to save it from 
degradation, minimise pollution and to conserve related natural 
resources (DPI 1992). 

Since then it has grown to mean many things to many people. It 
now embraces a wider audience and is becoming ? framew'ork for 
delivering many National and State government programs U has 
become an effective w'ay for the government to jointly manage 
natural resources in partnership with rural communities. 

Just as environmental issues cannot be separated from social and 
economic factors, neither can farm planning and development be 
separated from catchment and regional planning and development. 
From a systems perspective, they are interrelated issues which 
should be seen and managed that way 

The authors suggest the Landcare model, as a partnership between 
government and community in promoting and dcmcnstrai’ng 
better land, water and vegetation management can be used and 
expanded upon to encapsulate the broader needs of rural 
communities. 

The issues facing the bush are complex and the solutions require a 
delicate mix of commitment, resources and flexibility on behalf of 
all parties The current framework for supporting Landcare groups 
needs to reflect the broader range of issues rural communities are 
facing. If Uindcare, in its broadest sense, is to secure a permanent 
presence in the fabric of rural Australia, it needs to be in a position 
to harness the resources and experience of the regional 
development domain 

This will enhance the potential for rural Australia to realise the 
■prelerred future' Campbell espouses (1^92) rather than the 
'probable future’ 

A number of key ingredients are needed that together form a 
successful mix that is necessary for Landcare tc» build on to 
incorporate elements of regional development 

A Long Term Plan 

The Decade of Umlearc Plans are documents each Mate, rcrritotv 
and Federal Government has develc'ped in partnership with the 
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iomnuinuv Thev arc '.en year Irameworks ol lioals and actions 
wuh periodic reviews and targets to reach 

A Shared Vision 

Riding on a heightened environmental awareness, the Landcare 
model was strongly supported by the Federal Government due to a 
shared vision between two (2) traditionally divergent groups, the 
NFF and the ACF It had bipartisan support Everyone agreed, 
land degradation was Australia s biggest environmental problem. 
The rural and urban communities wanted to do something about it 
and an appropriate model was developed 

The Model 

Partnership agreements were develop^ed between the Federal and 
State Governments A broad policy framework was developed with 
federal funds available to State and Local Governments, research 
bodies and community groups to develop projects which 
promoted and demonstrated better land and w'ater management 
practices. 

A prerequisite for funds was that the dev'elopment and 
implementation of projects inv’olv’ed the perceived beneficiaries 
through community groups. Therefore ownership and 
commitment was more likely, ensuring a multiplied benefit on the 
ground 

Project approval and assessment is done in partnership between 
Landcare group members, agency staff, community members and 
industrv’ at a regional level. 

Facilitation 

Another factor in the success of Landcare to date has been the 
employment of people with a different mix of skills than 
traditional extension staff. Community facilitators as change 
agents, can be “the spark that ignites the engine”. Groups need 
direction and leadership to be able to fully utilise all human 
resources on hand and to help develop a shared vision, so 
necessary' to achieve desired outcomes. An independent facilitator 
can significantly increase the productivity of groups 

THE CHALLENGES AHEAD 

Landcare and Regional Development have a lot in common, yet 
differ in a number of ways. 

The Practitioners 

Landcare facilitators. Group Co-ordinators and Community/ 
Regional Development Practitioners are all change agents in a 



number ol ways They are trouble shooters, moiiv'ators. and 
paradigm shakers 

They are genera/ists set in a specialist culture. 

They make sense of complexity at the coal face and can cut red 
tape to assist communities achieve their objectives. 

More Than Rational Thinking 

Landcare is an emotive issue No-one can deny w-e must repair our 
natural envaronment. Yet repairing our rural communities is more 
complex and potentially divisive issue 

Ownership 

Landcare has the commitment from a wide cross section of society. 
Farmers, environmentalists and governments all agree. It is in the 
Governments' interest to have new framework to hand their 
professional hats on. 

Rural and regional development do not have such united appeal. 
They could be seen as a threat to centrally managed Governments 

Community Capacity 

Realistic expectations for rural communities are needed. 

Rural Development Practitioners generate expectation wuhin 
communities that need to be backed by adequate resources from 
within and outside. 

The Future 

Landcare is riding on the goodwill of its followers, but for how 
long? 

Stronger links need to be developed between the current 
framework for groups support and the broader needs of rural and 
regional communities. 

Regional Development Agencies need to develop stronger links 
with National Landcare Program funding framework. 

A WINDOW OF OPPORTUNITY ... NOW? 

The timing is right for a fundamental rethink of what structures 
need to be in place to accommodate the needs of rural 
communities. 

Current issues are; 

• In Austialia a number of National. State and Local in natives are 
trying to develop a whole of government approach to rural 
policy and prggrams. Successful case studies can demonstrate 
methods of integration others can learn from 
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• Rural repair, that is. posuive auion lo support ihe iabric ol 
rural communities, is heconiiiie a topical issue, )usi as land 
repair was an environmental issue ol the 1980s 

• Reports are challenging the capacity of governments lo fund 
urban infrastructure needs and so “the bush" is now seen as a 
more economically viable alternative to more urban 
development 

• Rcgionalisation is focussing attention at the local/regional level 
rather than one national solution to national problems 



• The focus of agricultural return on investment has shiiied Irom 
on-farm activities to o(f-(arm such as international marketing 
and value adding' through addmonal processing in Australia. 

The DECADE OF RURAL REVITALISATION (1994-2004) may be 

a window of opportunity that is ready’io be opened. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF RURAL WOMEN 

Margaret Alston — Australia 
ABSTRACT 

This paper examines the gender order which o|>eraies in niral areas and which ensures that women are accorded a secondary status, that their 
conmbuuons arc discoumcd and that ihcir concerns are invialiscd. It addresses the largely unacknowledged efforts of farm women which aid an 
enhanced quahiv ol lilc for their lamilies and their conimunmes. 1 he paper then focuses on issues of concern to these women. In particular, the lack 
of employnicm oppominiiies. lack ol ehild care, health problems, lack of services, disquiet about chemicals in agnculiure and the assets test 
provision-; on I'lensions I he paper ls inlormed by a study of farm women undertaken in southern New South Wales in 1991 . 



When asked how she felt about her life in rural Australia, seventy- 
two year old Jean looked reflectively into the distance before 
replying ‘Well all I can say is its a man's world and any woman 
who thinks it isn't is a pickled onion!' ^Alston. 1993). Rural 
Australia is experienced by many women as man's country. It is a 
place where farm women like Jean arc largely invisible in the 
public arena and where their opinions are overlooked and often 
Ignored. This paper will examine the structural imperatives which 
operate in rural society to discount women and their contributions 
and to silence their concerns about many issues which impact on 
their lives. It will then address some of these issues and look at 
ways of overcoming some of the difficulties confronting women 
The paper is informed by a study of farm women conducted in 
1991 (Alston, 1993). 

Women are disadvantaged by patriarchal gender relations which 
dominate rural society and which are reinforced by ideologies of 
family and ’wifehood’ which see women as domesucally focussed 
and which hold women accountable for domestic household 
labour (Whaimore. 1991). These ideologies act to legitimise 
patriarchal relations and the subordinate position of women with/i 
those relationships. While hierarchical gender relations arc 
dominant in rural society generally, w’lthin farming families they 
are aided by the system of patrilineal inheritance which operates to 
ensure that men own and uontrol the resources of agriculture and 
that women are sidelined in farming family systems. The most 
common point of entry to agriculture for women is through 
marnage. Because their husbands are often involved in inter- and 
intra-generational partnerships with kin, women marry'ing in to 
farm families may hold an inferior position and be treated with 
suspicion by extended family members for much of their m.irricd 
lives Yet farm women are taking a great deal of responsibility 
ensuring that their families, their farms and their communities 
function effectively They lake on the lion's share of the unpaid 
work within their families, they arc replacing hired labour on 
farms as conditions in agriculture deteriorate, they arc moving off 
the farm to lake on paid work in their communities to gain much 
needed income. As well, they are giving time to their communities 
lo ensure an enhanced quality ol life for rural dwellers tAlston. 
1993) Yet their position is ill-defincd. undervalued and often 
invialised because whai tlu*y do is seen .is womens work' or as a 
role 'intrinsic to ihcir gender identity' (Whatniorc, 1991 103) 

The gender divisions in rural society which ensure a secondary 
role for women arc endorsed by rural media M.icklin (1993) 
reports on a study she undertook in an Australian rural town she 
calls ‘G.irralong’ During a twenty-seven month period from 1989 
to 1991 she carefully e.xaniineil the local newspaper She fouml 
that women arc almost always prcseiucd in tiaduional roles aiiu 
any other work they do is trivialized They are seen .is peiipheral lo 
important events, their voluntar>' work i.s overlooked and their 



dependent status (’supermum'. Barrv''s w'lfc’) is endorsed. The 
media plays a significant pan in shaping public perceptions about 
the position of women in rural socieiy 

Farm women report that, despite their legal status, their position in 
rural society is devalued by community members such as bank 
managers, accountants and stock and station agents with whom 
they come in contact. Beverley, a fifty-three year old farming 
partner in southern New South Wales described the treatment she 
receives from professionals off the farm. 

‘I have trained them that they will be happy to do business 
with me as 1 am the person who is answering the phone ... 1 
have had to be assertive especially with the accountant and 
p>erhaps two others, but especially the accountant who was 
initially not prepared to be dealing with the female partner of 
the farm’ (Alston, 1993). 

Public position^ of power in rural areas, such as local government 
representation, are predominantly held by men. Worrien are often 
excluded from public arenas of power because they are not 
perceived as serious contenders and because their responsibility for 
unpaid family work leaves them little time to pursue their 
ambitions Kerr\', a thirty-five year old farm woman, who shares 
the farm work on their grazing farm with her husband, but finds 
herself ’99%’ responsible for unpaid family w'Oik, would like to be 
more involved in agri-politics. However, she finds her extensive 
duties make this impossible. 

‘I think if you are running a stud as well as you can. most guys 
don’t get on those boards until they have got sons who are 
then looking after the stud. If you are doing all you can at 
home you have got no time to be on boards and things. You 
are tired. But of course 1 am doing the kids as well.. .Maybe if I 
was a man and just doing what I am doing so that I didn't 
have to do the kids and the house 1 might feel quite 
differently In fact, 1 think I probably would feel differently 
But my involvement with the kids and the necessary things 
you have got to do m the house even if you don't want to just 
keep me too busy ’ 

Within agriculture, women are obvious by their absence from 
positions of authority within tradiiional f.irm organisations In fact, 
only 12 5 h ol women report being active in agri-p(4itics uM-ston. 
1993) As a resuk of their lack of public power, women have liiile 
influence over decisions which inriucncc their communities and 
their industry 

The secondary position c'»f rural women is ensured by ideologies 
which inlcriorise them, by their responsibility for unpaid family 
work, by thcMt lack of control of resources, by their lack of public 
|K>wer and by rural media which act to tnvialisc their interests As 
a result of their invisibility, iheir contributions to rural commun- 
it c" are overlooked Yet, women contnhuu* enormous amounts ol 
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lime and eiierey to iheir lamihes. iheir enterprises and ihcur Lom* 
nmnilies In 1991 1 miervnewod sixty -four farm women in south- 
ern New South Wales at length about their lives and concerns U is 
evident Irom this research that women are making a huge 
economic commitment to ensuring the sur\aval of family farming 
and the continuance of their communities. 

THE ECONOMIC CONTRIBUTIONS OF FARM WOMEN 
Unpaid Family Work 

In all but one of the cases investigated, women report being almost 
totaHy responsible for household work regardless of their work off 
the farm, their farm work, their age, the size of their holding, the 
number of children or any other variable The assignment ol 
domestic labour to women because of their sex is a blanket 
occurrence in rural areas. The powerlessness of women and the 
structural arrangements that ensure their inferior position ensure 
that this will go unchallenged. Yet, for many farm women, their 
domestic labour includes many tasks which preserve income. 
.Apart from the washing, ironing, cleaning and shopping, many 
grow vegetables, preserv'e food, rear young animals, make clothes 
for the family, and proende meals for workers (usually shearers 
who work on the farm lor short periods each year). Many isolated 
women also teach their children because they are too isolated to 
attend School The unchallenged assignment of domestic labour to 
women means that all other work they do is added to an already 
substantial load. Yet the results of my research suggest ihat many 
younger women are grudging in their acceptance of the traditional 
sexual division of labour, particularly when they are also replacing 
hired labour on the farm and working off the farm as well. Vicky, a 
farm woman in her fifties put it this w'ay 

*Yes, there is only my husband and 1 at home, but I am totally 
responsible even if I have been out helping in the yards all 
morning and come home. 1 find that they sit down and watch 
while 1 get the lunch... I am used to it now, I thin^ it is un- 
necessary', but I think, you know, it is an inbuilt thing in men - 
they just allocate you that as being your priority, and sometimes 
they make little concessions but mainly that's your field... they 
forget you are tired too, that you’ve been out all morning ’ 

Many women report similar feelings of frustration and anger. 
While older women tend to be more traditional in their outlook, 
the younger women, taking on many disparate roles, are far more 
likely to question the expectations of their partners. 

Community Work 

The ntituring role of women extends beyond ihe immediate sphere 
of the family. Women are heavily invoiced in keeping rural 
communities functioning In fact, without their efforts many 
services in small Australian communities would be threatened In 
my study I found that 55% of farm w'omen were involved in more 
than four community organisations These usually related to 
education, aged care, charitable works and sporting organisations. 
The efforts of women supplement or facilitate existing services. 
Farther, their efforts in ensuring such services as Meals on Wheils 
helps keep older people in their homes. Within the schools, 
women work in the tuckshop, help in the classrooms, provide 
transport for excursions, clean, sew and cook for functions and 
.mend meetings Many women give time and effort to facilitate the 
sporting and leisure pursuits of men and children Several women 
report they are on tlic executive of the local football club or are a 
member ol the football dub Lidies Auxiliary' or work in the kiosk 
lor sporting events This facilitation of the leisure ol others is not 
reciprocated and many women had curtailed their own leisure 
.iLtivitics as a result of time and income coiistrainus 

Farm Work 

For farm women, their work is extended by tlicir conimitnicnts to 
(arming Because ol the downturn in commodity prices in 
agriculture many farms are doing without hired labour The 
workload i^ being redistributed among family members For 
women, this has meant they are doing more of the physu.al labour 
associated w'lth farming The amount of labour they perlorm on 
the larin is de|->endent on iheii leg.al status wiihin the enierpn^^c 



ana their availabihiy. For example, w'omen whose husbands are 
involved in extended family arrangements, may not be doing much 
farm work at all. while those in partnership with their husbands 
are doing a great deal. However, their work is also dependent on 
their availability. The trend for women to work off the farm means 
they may not he readily available. Some families structure their 
farm work to fit in with the off-farm commitments of women. 
Sharon desenbed her juggling act this way 

‘The times I worked full-time I made sure it was never harv'est 

time or cropping time and my one day at school, I suppose 

there were times when you would have to juggle around a little 
bit. . there were times I suppose that some of the [farml jobs had 
to be thought about before the day or juggled around a bit.’ 

When women do work on the farm an interesting gendered 
division of tasks has developed such that women do the less 
significant tasks and men the more critical. Consequently, 
although 45% of women report that they drive machinery, many 
Slate that they plough but do not sow. they rake hay but do not 
bale-, and few will spray or drive the header. Women are. however, 
very much involved in the livestock tasks. While 90% report being 
involved in some way, 47% state that this is a significant part of 
their workload. 

Bookkeeping and ‘go-fering’ are predominantly female tasks on 
farms. In fact. 64% of women intcrivewed ?re responsible for the 
books and this is directly related to their significantly higher 
education in relation to their husbands. Eighty-three per cent of 
women in the study report that they have educational 
qualifications equal to or greater than their husbands. Yet. despite 
their higher education, their involvement in farm tasks and their 
efforts in other areas, only 13% of women repon they have some 
level of involvement in the farm decision-making process 

Off-Farm Work 

As well as their unpaid work in the household, in the community 
and on farms, rural women arc maving into the paid workforce in 
large numbers. In fact, the movement of farm family members into 
the paid work force is an accelerating trend in rural areas. Because 
the volatility of the marketplace has seen a serious downturn in 
farm incomes, one of the more common strategies adopted by farm 
families is the taking of off-farm work to secure income. In my 
study, 43% of men and 50% of women were working off the farm 
in some capacity. Yet, women note that because of a lack of 
satisfying employment, they often work in insecure jobs which are 
mostly part-time and for which they are over qualified. Of those 
who were working. 77% stated that their income was spent 
entirely on household expenses. 

Identified Problems 

The economic contributions of women in rural areas can be seen 
from this study to be e.xtensive. Yet, the gendered nature of rural 
life has acted to negate these efforts of women. This lack of 
acknowledgement arises from a lack of attention to anything done 
by women beyond the private sphere of the family. Any work 
outside the farnily is often seen as merely 'helping out' and not as 
independent effort. Further, as a result of their secondary status, the 
problems they encounter in their daily lives are often overlooked 
Yet, women report that the changes in rural society arc ha\ing a 
direct and often deleterious effect on themselves and their families 

In fact, rural society is disintegrating as many areas are becoming 
depopulated. Rur.il services are closing, employment opportunities 
arc contracting and the standard of living is reduced Domestic 
violence is increasing in rural areas and rural suicide rates, 
particularly among young males, arc alarmingly high. Farming 
families, whose incomes from agriculture are precarious, suffer 
serious lifestyle coiLstratnU For family members there is increasing 
pressure to work harder in all areas of their lives both on the farm 
and off In fact, broadacre farming incomes have been negative for 
eight of the last sixteen years (ABARE Farm Surveys Report. 1992) 
In my own research. 33% of women reported that spiralling costs 
and decreasing returns have resulted in no money coming into the 
household from the farm enterprise Many families are, in fact, 
relying on their ofl-farni work and on the Family Allowance and 
the F.iin^^llowance Supplonicni to survive In such coiulitums. 
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women are facing serious problems mamiainmi» an acteptable 
standard oMivmj; 

Employment Opportunities 

As a result of the need for off-farm sources of income, one of the 
most urgent concerns for women is the scarcity of employment 
opportunities. The segmentation of the labour market is 
accentuated in rural areas and satisfying jobs for women are few 
The increasing trend towards off-farm work by farm families has 
accelerated, however, the lack of employment opportunities is a 
factor of rural life, Many women find it difficult to find satisfying 
employment in the area of their specialisation Being unable to find 
work in the field for which you are qualified can be devastating 
Jan is a young farm woman brought up in a capital city She has 
two university degrees and is highly qualified in her specialised 
field. She now finds herself m an isolated farming community with 
a small child, a very long way from any potential employers who 
might use her skills 

‘...for the first time in my life when 1 came down here I 
wished 1 had done nursing or teaching or something like 
that . which you could do in this area .. 1 am totally over 
qualified.. There ts really no scope for my field here unless I 
could get a job at X 1 150 kilometres awayj but that is still too 
far to travel every day to make it economically viable.’ 

The lack of opportunity for employment is a constam theme for 
rural women Janet, a forty year old woman, finds this particularly 
difficult 

‘Really Ithere’si nothing available. Not for an untrained, 
unskilled worker unless 1 was prepared to go and clean 
houses 1 can't clean my own so why am 1 going to go and 
clean somebody else’s?’ 

Gail, who has managed to find one and a half days work as an 
assistant at the local school, stated: 

‘Unless you want to pick vegetables during the vegetable 
picking season or something you might be able to pick up a 
bit of that. ...other than that there would be very little around 
here. Probably none I would say ’ 

Paid work in rural areas is. for many women, very fragmented. 
Utile accommodation is made lo facilitate their work. Marianne 
pointed out that she was forced to work four half days instead of 
two full days which would have saved her petrol and travelling 
time because there was no flexibility at her place of work. 
Employers take little notice of the fact that women may be 
travelling long distances for part-time work m rural areas and 
certainly no child care provisions are available. 

Child care is a constant problem for rural women who wish to. or 
need to. work. Anna is a trained teacher with four children. She 
provides much of the household income with her casual teaching 
and. yet. the difficulties she faces in getting to work are enormous. 

. 1 had an opportunity to do an eight week b^ock of 
teaching straight .. but there's just no-one I could leave my 
child with for that length of time... The young girls rhey’re 
either too young so that you can't use them or they’re at 
school or once they get of age they leave the district.’ 

Women who do work off the farm often leave very young children 
with their husbands because of a lack of rural child care facilities 
This can cause great anxiety for women who know that farms arc one 
of the most dangerous workplaces in this country Many expressed 
the concern that they felt their husbands are less vngilant than they 
are Michelle suras up the feelings of many young farm women- 

’Yes, It worries me 1 don’t like ‘hem to go with (my husband) 
when he is working with machinery because they get busy 
and forget about the kids and amdents can uisily happen ' 

Support Services 

The declining population in rural areas has had a senous effect on 
the delivery' of support serv’ices Many services essential to a secure 
way ol life are closing clown bmall towns arc losing their banks 
and post offices and health services are being regionalised leaving 
many towns without acute anil emergency hospital beds. DcKtors 
are not attracted to rural practice because c'l the lack of facilities 



and the reduced quality of life, and consequently, much of rural 
Australia lacks even basic health serv'icing. Enhanced serv’ices such 
as counselling, speech pathology, physiotherapy, mammography 
screening may be hundreds of kilometres away at the nearest 
regional city. 

For women who are victims of domestic violence, isolation is a 
factor which accentuates their trauma. Lack of support services 
such as cnsis accomodation, the availability of guns and a lack of 
adequate transport facilities ensure that victims of domestic 
violence are very vulnerable indeed (Coorey. 1989). 

The lack of adequate educational facilities is another factor 
affecting the lives of rural dw'ellers. Often rural children must leave 
home to gain access to teruary education. Many women note that 
they themselves would benefit from access to institutions to further 
their own education. Several stated that they would like to study 
agnculture but could find no courses that would accommodate 
iheir needs 

Health Problems for Rural Ehvellers 

The increasing pressures on women to contnbuie their time and 
energ)' in income preserving or income producing activities are not 
without cost. Women report an increase in health problems 
brought about by overwork. Maureen, a thirty-five year old farm 
w'oman described how she w’as feeling before she took a break 
from full-time off-farm work. 

‘When 1 was working off-farm. .1 used to come home 
absolutely exhausted every day and then I would sometimes 
try and go up to the sheds and do a little bit up there. No. 1 
was mentally exhausted as well as physically exhausted I 
think. 1 w’ould come home and 1 would sit dowm and I would 
not probably move for sometimes half an hour!’ 

It is not only the women who are affected by the constant pressure 
to increase their workload. Many women report they are worried 
about their husband's health as a result of overwork. Some suggest 
that their husbands are withdrawing from the community and 
rarely leaving the farm. The crisis in agriculture is having a senous 
and under investigated effect on the health of rural people. 

The serious financial restraint felt by many farming families can be 
assessed by examining the type and amount of holidays families 
take each year. No women in my study reported that their family 
takes any more than two weeks holiday per year. However, what is 
more alarming is that 50% stated they take no holiday, at all 
because tht s cannot afford to do so(Alston, 1993). Because farm 
families arc struggling to remain viable, they are placing their 
health and 1-being at nsk 

Chemicals in Agriculture 

One of the most serious concerns reported by women is the 
increasing use of chemicals in agriculture. Over the last menty 
years, capital intensive agri-:ultura! practices have replaced labour 
intensive procedures. One dramatic result has been the 
development of chemical controls of pests and weeds in place of 
the previously labour intensive control measures. Coupled with 
this development has been the giowth of agnbusiness concerns 
and their tightening control of agricultural inputs. Farm families 
find themselves victims of a ‘technological imperative’ or the need 
to continually pursue the latest innovations in order to maintain 
profits. Lawrence (1987 159) states that ’this technological 
imperative means that the farmer has climbed aboard the 
agribusiness treadmill becoming in the process a sort of rural 
‘junkie’ hooked on agricultural chemicals’. All the women 
inter\'iewed expressed concern for their own health and the health 
of family members as a result of the blanket development of 
chemically Eased agriculture Yet the introduction of such methods 
IS met with little opposition by family members as they strive to 
stay ahead of creditors Jean, a forty-five year old farm woman 
desenbed it this way. 

’I don’t like chemicals But in today’s farming they are a 
necessity - they absolutely are But you know I don’t like 
them. 1 don’t think a lot of people do like them hut they are 
just one ol those things you have to use ' 
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Chcniicals are used lo reduce land de^radauon and lo replace ihe 
overvc'orkinj; oi land However, ihere appears lo be inadequate 
informaiion available lo rural dwellers aboui ihe effects of 
agricultural chemicals on their health All women interviewed 
reported serious concerns about the heallh of their male family 
members and fears for their own heallh, particularly when 
pregnant Meg, a sixty-four year old (arm woman put it this way 

'Wlien you have a son who sprays on Saturday and walks in on 
Sunday and says I don’t feel well. Yes I am ver\' uncomfortable 

Came was another who expressed deep discomfort with the effects 
of chemicals on her sons. 

'Oh It worries me a great deal particularly as the boys won i 
take precautions very* greatly I go lo all those meetings and 
come home venth all this infornuiion and tell them all about it 
and try and gel them to lake nonce but they won’t ..They are 
very careless and this does worry me a lot.’ 

Jenny w«as more in tune with the thoughts of the younger women 
who worried a’nout the effects on ihnr unborn children. 

'Well It has its pluses .d minuses. As far as land degradation 
goes, u is good because you arc not over cultivating the land. 

But then I think everv'one worries about the pesticides and 
herbicides you are absorbing Obviously we absorb a lot more 
than people in the cities do 1 was really worried when I 
was pregnant ’ 

This concentration on cheniicallv Kised agricullural production 
has occurred despite the private fears and concerns of most farm 
women and many of their husbands It demonstrates the degree of 
control over agricullural production by agribusinesses and the 
powerlessness of farm families to escape the ‘technological 
imperative that is driving agricultural production. 

Social Security Benefits 

Rural families are also affected by the inadequacy of the social 
security system. Because of the assets test requirements, many farm 
families remain ineligible for benefits despite having little or no 
income. Particularly disadvantaged are rural aged ineligible for the 
aged pension and young people who are unable to access Austudy. 
Older farm women report that they and their husbands are forced 
to work into their old age because they retain title to their farm. In 
some cases, the farm had been on the market for several years and 
could not be sold. In other cases, son(s) and daughier(s)-in-law 
were now working on the farr^ drawing income but unable to 
afford to buy the farm In many cases three generations of family, 
including the old couple, are reliant on the farm income, all living 
w'ell below the poverty line 

Similar tests on assets prevent many young rural people securing 
Austudy benefits and being able to access tertiary education 
Despite owning the farm, parents are unable to provide the 
resources needed for young people to move away from home to 
study Talk of tightening the assets test on Family Allowance 
payments is causing a great deal of anxiety for many women in 
rural areas who rely heavily on this benefit. 

Actions 

Women in rural areas face serious problems maintaining an 
adequate standard of living for themselves and their families 
However, chief among the constraints impacting on them are the 
hierarchical gender relationships which structure rural society and 
which act to negate their efforts and trivialise their concerns 
Women s lack of visible power legitimates their secondary status 
Their assigned responsibility for domestic labour, often despite 
their muted protests, ensures their time to pursue their own 
interests and is^^ues is necess-mly hmited There is much that could 
be done to meet the needs of rural women Chief among these, 
however, is public recognition of the contribution of women to 
ensuring the viability o( rural communities and of agncuUure In 
order for this to occui clfectively. the way official agricultural and 
census data is collected needs to be changed to ensure wc>men s 
vontribuiions are adequately recorded and counted Analysts who 
praise the efficiency o( Australian (armers without giving citie 
recognition to the efforts of all family members are not giving the 
whole picture The persi.denu* of family farming is enabled 1)V the 



flexibility of the family structure. In particular the work of women 
on farms enables the continuance of family farming in us present 
form. If adequate retribution were made to women for their efforts 
the ’efficiency’ of farming would be sorely tested. 

To adequately address the stated concerns of rural women, a 
number of strategies should be adopted. 

• Inequitable gendei arrangements which receive so much 
ideological support in rural communities must be challenged. 
While ever women lack visible power and are expected to 
perform the lion’s share of unpaid work in the home and in the 
community, they will retain their secondary status. There is a 
need for women to be given opportunities to achieve positions 
of power. In particular, local government and farmer organ- 
isations remain male dominated and do not focus on the issues 
facing women 

♦ For those who are seeking satisfying work away from the home, 
there is a need for governments to foster the development of 
employment opportunities in rural areas. Highly skilled women 
report their greatest anguish is the lack of opportunity to 
pursue work in their field of specialisation. Regional 
development outside metropolitan areas is an essential strategy 
to provide jobs for disadvantaged rural dwellers. However, 
there is also a need to redress the segmentation of the labour 
force which sees women confined to a narrow' band of often 
low status and low paid positions In rural areas, many jobs 
revolve around agricultural industries and women have not 
often been represented in many areas of available employment 
because these are seen as men’s jobs. Hence there are very few 
female stock and station agents or bank managers. As a 
consequence, men with less education than women will often 
receive higher w'ages in rural areas. This segmentation needs to 
be challenged so that women can gain employment in 
traditional male occupations. 

♦ Rural based child care services arc desperately needed. Women 
will remain disadvantaged while ever they do not have adequate 
child care services The lack of rural child care services remains 
one of the greatest problems for women seeking work away 
from home. 

♦ Another area where swift action is needed is the area ot social 
security entitlements. The imposiuon of assets based testing on 
pensions and other benefits indicates that the government has 
failed to note the effects of this policy on farm families. So many 
such families are living below' the poverty line and are enduriii^ 
enormous hardship because of this inequitous policy. 

• Women’s concerns about chemically based agriculture are 
another area where the community should take action. The cost 
of the commitment to the technological advancement of 
agriculture should be examined in human terms. Families in 
rural areas need to be given adequate information about the 
chemicals which have become so much a part of their lives The 
level of disquiet among women about these practices should be 
acknowledged as a community concern, and the community as 
a whole should be part of the debate on the future direction of 
agriculture. 

• There is a need for isolated rural dw'cllcrs to have greater access 
to further education. The exploration of technologies to 
enhance such access should be a priority for the Australian 
community. The needs of disadvantaged young people should 
be an integral part of this exploration As well, the expressed 
desire for agncultural courses by women on farms should also 
be noted by education providers in this country' 

» There is a further need to examine the effects of retracting 
'■‘.emcer in rural arciis to iissess the impact on the coniniuiuty 
members There is a real danger in relying on the unpaid cdorLs 
of women to (ill the gaps in service provision, because these are 
women who are already filling in the gaps in a number of other 
areas For some they are ‘filling in on farms, working in the 
community, performing paid work, and taking nia)or 
rcs|X)nsihiliiy for domestic labour To expect that women will 
pick up where services left off is nc^t realistic 
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♦ Reports of increusinii cioinesuc violence and suicides in rural 
areas are a i»nm indicaior ol conditions in the bush Adequate 
services (or isolated families to deal with such emergencies are 
urgently needed. The retraction of health services to rural areas 
on economic grounds may be exacerbating the problems. 

Rural women are making a major contribution to the continuance 
of a reasonable quality of life in their communities. Yet, their 
efforts are often trivialiscd because of the ideological assessment of 
their place in society The secondary status of women and their 
resultant powerlessness h;is led to a lack of understanding of the 
breadth of their contributions and to a discounting of the issues 
which impact on their lives This paper has addressed some of 
these issues which were voiced by farm women in southern New 
South Wales and has outlined possibilities for community action to 
--help overcMK of 4^~problems for women in rural areas. 
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QUEENSLAND RURAL WOMEN — TAPPING AN UNDER-UTILISED RESOURCE 

Margaret R. Cruickshank — Australia 
ABSTRACT 

This paper will d\:>cuss ihe recently fomicd Queensland Rural Women s Network tQRW'N) and argue that u is a crucial organcsation that aims to 
improve the coninbuium ot niral women to Queensland's economic and social development. QRWN is a unique organisation for the women o( 
t 'Queensland Us pnmar\- aim is to develop skills so women t.m exercise their own power to make changes to their lives and communities li will be 
shown that the changed political climate in Queensland has both initiated and fostered the development of the network QRWN proposes that the 
government and mral communities should support, and Utilise QRWN's register to help improve both the condition o( rural womens lives and the 
contribution women m,ike to their communities 



INTRODUCTION 

The network aims to help all Oueensland women living in rural 
circumstances, whether on the land or in the towns, contribute 
more effeettvdy to ihe sustained economic, social and ecological 
fabric of Queer^iand. 

The following aims have been enunciated 

• To network with other groups by liaising at local, community, 

regional, state, national and international levels to improve 
country' city relations and support the sharing of experiences by 
rural people 

• To assist access to services for all in rural communities by 

promoting the network and the provision of information by 
government and private organisations. 

• To raise .he profile of primary industries by promoting their 

value and diversity. 

• To raise the self esteem of rural communities through the 

encouragement of peisonal development and education. 

• To assist the sustainability of the family unit by providing 

information on aspects of the law, family farming and 
relationships m the context of rural life 

• To provide safe environments where such things as personal 

concerns, business* government and media can be discussed. 

BACKGROUND 

QRWN was conceived in the minds of many Queensland rural 
women before it was bom. Unspecific "need” was the driving force 
The grassroots move for rural change began in Mon to at a Women 
in AgncuUure meeting, called by Jan Darlington, on 6 April 1993, to 
see if there was any interest in setting up a state network. A steering 
committee was formed, and at a later meeting held in Mundublx:ra, 
the group was officially named Queensland Rural Women 

Those on the steering committee of QRWN to a large degree had 
experience or knowledge of networks m other states. Steering 
committee members are all achievers in their own communities, 
seeking skills or knowledge when needed. They arc practical women 
who get the job done Since then first meeting in Mundubbera the 
group has become incorporated and has had its actions endorsed at 
the first "Queensland Rural Women's Gathering” held later in 
October The participants of the Queensland Rural Woincn’s 



meeting held after the conference whole-heartedly embraced the 
concept of "networking" and the group officially became the 
‘‘Queensland Rural Women s Network Inc”. 

Participants at the conference included women from many parts of 
Queensland as well as government representatives including the 
Deputy Premier, Tom Burns MLA and the Minister for Primary 
Industries, Mr Ed Casey MLA. Also present were represent-atives 
from the Women's Policy Unit, the Office of Rural Communities. 
Queensland. Health, and the Department of Primary Industnes 
The meeting also attracted health professionals, representatives of 
various industry, community and educational organisations. 

The formation of the network echoes developments already 
occurring in other states, such as Victona and New South Wales, 
and in other countries, such as Canada and New Zealand. Since 
the mid I980’s there has been an increased recognition that rural 
women have not received enough assistance, training and 
recognition for their contribution to economic development. The 
formation of networks and the promotion of workshops, seminars 
and conferences in most Australian states has been to redress these 
omissions. 

THE QUEENS1j\ND RURAL WOMEN’S 
NETWORK APPROACH 

The creation of a network in Queensland is timely, rural women 
are looking for recognition and information collected from the 
Office of Rural Communities and other government bodies 
endorses this need. 

Researcher Margaret Alston (Bulletin, 1993, Jan 26/Fcb 3 p 9t>), of 
New South Wales’s Centre for Rural Research argues that many 
women aged under forty are resentful of the traditional roles for 
women on the land. She further argues that the needs of rural 
women who do not fit the norm of traditional women’s groups are 
not being met QRWN Chairman Jan Darlington echoes strongly 
the concept of "unmet needs" with her own growing awareness of 
others making decisions affecting her life with little or no 
opportunity to input herself. 

The scant input to decisions that impact on the lives of rural 
women arc highlighted in Mitchell (19Q4, p 127). where she 
argues that women arc unrepresented in decision making ni all 
levels, local, state, federal government, senior positions in all 
commercial enterprises in law making and law enforcing 
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vVlicre women arc recognised as more likely to hold lower 
paying )obs and provide (or dome5Uc stability In this societv 
women have special (.different), needs that are under 
resourced le the dollars spent on women in any field of 
endeavour (.sport, health, education, agriculture), are much 
less than men. 

The recognition of the unmet needs for women is the impetus for 
the birth of this network in Queensland Rural women olien work 
the triple shift, on the farm, off the farm, and in the community 
This, triple shilt leaves little time lor personal pursuits, education 
or training Networking is useful because it does not require much 
tune or place commitment, but can meet these needs for 
information, support and social interaction 



THE CONTEXT 

Accordinti to the 19*^0 Census, there are 555,017 women residing 
outside Brisbane and Moreton This represents 37 I per cent of the 
total Queensland female population Furthermore Queensland has 
the largest population of Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders, 
half of which are women. These women represent 28 per cent of 
,ill Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander women and 2.5 per cent of 
ill Queensland women There are also approximately 25.000 
ungrant women in rural Queensland, and close to 200.000 
disabled women living in Queensland. These figures show the 
importance of not only recognising rural women, but also 
acknowledging their diverse needs. 

The geographic distances within Queensland puts huge pressures 
on government service delivery to the state's residents. Half the 
population of Queensland resides outside the metropolitan area. 
To quote the Courier Mail, (March 12 1994), "fresh population 
projections, released by the Department of Housing, Local 
Government and Plaiining this week show most areas of the east 
coast are in people boom mode." It is predicted that Queensland's 
population IS set to double w'iihin forty years. However, this 
growth will be centred mostly on the coast, to the detriment of 
inland areas. While services will be stretched to the limit in high 
growth areas, decline will occur in smaller rural communities 
unless intervention occurs, thus making arguments in rural areas 
for the maintenance of present or increased levels of government 
funding difficult to sustain. 

The economic conditions of much of rural (Queensland have been 
either static or negative for a number of years Economic stress 
caused through drought, low commodity prices, population drift 
and a variety of compounding factors are all contributing to the 
near demise of many rural communities. Thus, making 
compounding levels of stress for residents in rural communities 
trying to hold their lives and livelihoods together 

Some positive developments in Queensland rural communities 
have began The Queensland Government Agencies Program 
(QGAP) for "One Slop Shops' are slowly being pul in place to 
reconstitute an agency and information service for rural 
communities. To quote Inglewood Alderman Trevor Gray ’‘People 
m the bush ate getting restless. They are sick of being forgotten " 
Courier Mail (March 2b 1994) Nevertheless these services are 
under staffed and under resourced and not addressing many of the 
needs of rural communities, a thought expressed by network 
members 



The recent pcihiical climate in Queensland has providcti a catalyst 
for the formation of a rural women's network to deal with issues 
arising from changing government priorities 
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After many years of conservaiive Liberal and National Party rule. 
Libor came to |X)wer in 1989 Before the change of government, 
the winds of niral economic downturn were already evident Yet 
Libor pcMiccs initially failed to take account of the contmuiim of 
leriain institutions intrinsic to rural culture John Tc^sh states that 
Mi.uegies (or change which fail to take the mea:;ure of institutions 
integral to our culture over many centunos are likely to fouiuler. 
through underestimating the obstacles to change they will end ac 
futile politic.il gestures 1 199 1, p 20) 
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The loss of service to rural communities has shocked whole 
communities and galvanised them to action So. outraged were the 
communities that the Labor Government are looking senously at a 
rural policy to manage government decisions affecting rural 
communities The formation of the Office of Rural Communities, 
under the Deputy Premier Tom Burns MLA, is a recent example of 
the Government's recognition of the importance of rural 
communities This office recognises the difference of rural 
communities, and have also put in place policy offices to respond 
to these differences The development of a policy to “Guide and 
Evaluate Future Government Decisions Affecting Rural 
Communities" is imponant to help build a sense of certainty for 
rural people in an uncertain economic climate. This policy seeks 
to put a framework in place that recognises that government- 
initiated change in rural communities, if unmanaged, can have a 
dramatic negative multiplier effects. 

Women have an important place to play in these new' 
developments The creation of the Women's Policy Unit, W'omen's 
InfoJink and the Office of Rural Communities specifically target 
rural women, finally acknowledging our importance Specific 
strategies are being developed to redress the paucity of information 
and services for rural women. These strategies for women are 
important, but must not be seen as watertight gams. QRWN 
recognises that changing political fortunes could once again 
delegate w'omen and their productivity in rural communities to 
little more than “the farmers wife.’' 

There is a distinct rural culture both at one, and at times at odds 
w'lth Aboriginal, small-town and regional value systems which 
needs to be considered when decisions are made, or policies 
developed which impact on rural areas. The development of rural 
sociology studies is showing distinct differences in rural attitudes 
concerning women. Aboriginal and community value systems 
compared with changing egalitarian views in the wider 
community. Women may live and work in their rural 
communities, but unless they have the knowledge to recognise the 
limitations imposed by the cultural context in which they live, 
solutions cannot be sought The formation of this women’s 
network as a two-way information conductor is important in 
assisting rural women to know and portray themselves with greater 
realism. 



A RURAL AND REGIONAL WOMEN’S NETWORK 

The need for a rural women’s network in Queensland was reported 
to the Office of Rural Communities in 1993 This report detailed 
activities with rural women’s networks of other states highlightum 
how little Queensland had done in this area. Victoria by example 
has had a strong Rural Women s Network since 1986. Many 
Queensland rural women wanted similar servnees and support to 
enable them to develop skills and initiatives for change and 
growth. 

Nevertheless one concern raised in the report was the perceived 
threat of the network becoming a "feminist front' This viewpoint 
argues that women do not merit special consideration, and that a 
network should only focus on rural families The report also 
discussed whether or not to include the term regional in the name 

The QRWN relationship with other groups at a state, federal and 
international level is important QRWN does not want to duplicate 
the work that many industry and special interest groups arc 
already doing, instead it seeks to provide a link for Queensland 
women whose needs are otherwise not being met QRWN is 
different from the Country Women's Association (CWA) QRW'N 
seeks to promote women's information, skills and courses designed 
specifically to generate economic development 

The QRWN also seeks to attract and represent youngei women 
Elizabeth leather, m a study of the NSW CWA argues ihat the 
aging membership of the CWA makes it less attractive to younger 
women 

"In this umtext u is interesting to note the contemporary 
success of the Nursing Mothers Asscxiation... younger women 
who would originally have considered joining the CWA. 
appteeiate the commitment to women as professionals ol 

oCb 
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Quo»a, Zonia, ihe business and professional women’s clubs 
and even those Rotary Clubs opened to women tTeather. 

1994. p 121). 

The QRWN’s Chairman Jan Darlinj;ton believes women need a 
different support system. 

"They are more involved with the economics of farm living, 
the modem technolo|»y that farming needs and with business 
,‘-inciples. The CWA possibly feels threatened and I wish they 
didn’t. We are calling QRWN a register and I can see both of 
us working very well together” (Bulletin. March 1994, p.47) 

What QRWN has done is find a market niche for itself as an 
interface organisation by developing a unique Queensland 
network. W'omen worldwide are forcing a change to agrarian 
polices by just proclaiming their presence In July 1994 Australia 
hosted the first International Women in Agriculture Conference in 
Melbourne This conference represents a significant step forv-’ard 
not only for .Australian rural women, but for all women The 
QRWN has had significant input into the planning and strategies 
that aim to make this conference a powerful voice for the issues 
that rural women 

From'ihe first meeting held at Memo to the ideas of “Queensland 
Rural Women’s Day” and the annual "Gathering” for all 
Queensland rural women, there is a practical basis. Both “Rural 
Women's Day” and the "Gathering” are media focus events with 
the objective oi raising the worth and proiile of rural women Both 
events have proved successful and will continue. A ’“Queensland 
Rural Women s Day” will be held in July 1994 and the Second 
Rural Women’s Gathering is to be held in Mackay in October. The 
QRWN’s involvement in the Australian Broadcasting Corporation's 
(ABC), first “Queensland Rural Women of the Year Award" both as 
an initiator and sponsor is an important milestone. Recently 
Charleville wool producer, Barbara Marks was named winner, with 
Childers avocado grower Donna Duncan, runner-up. Both Marks 
and Duncan will be at the Melbourne International Women in 
Agriculture Conference in July, where the National Rural Women 
of the Year will be announced. 

These events have generated a lot of media attention because 
Queensland was the first in Australia to have this award. The 
finalists are leaders m their respective industries and they are the 
visible farmers (a play on "The Invisib'e Farmer”. Williams. 1992). 

Yet another initiative has been QRWN’s involvement in the 
Telecom research project. This project is examining how rural 
women use communications technologies to access information 
and referral services and to network. While the QRW of the Year 
awards are public, the Telecom research project encompasses both 
the private and business world of rural women. This interface role 
for QRWN is important because no one accesses rural 
communities without an Invitation. The difficulties for rural ser\'ice 
providers is summed tip by the unpleasant metaphor ’blowflies”, 
the term often used to describe these workers. This lack oi suitable 
communication leads some remote communities to miss out on 
services, even though most government policies now include a 
rural outlook. The QRWN works on community development 
pnnciples in helping people to help themselves 

The interface role of QRWN has also been demonstrated by the 
joint Queensland Rural Health F^olicy Unit. Women's Health Policy 
Unit and QRWN trial of the World Health Organisation (WHO) 
Rapid Appraisal Needs Assessment Model. Researchers Jan Jones 
and Susan Stratigos visited three centres to show rural women how 
to effect change in their communities and a paper on the results of 
this project will be presented at this conference. Rural people are 
more than capable of doing things for thcraselves, but what is 
sometimes needed is expert guidance Other groups «^uch as Youth 
Affairs Nctw'ork of Queensland (YANQ) and Commonwealth 
Rehabilitation Service (CRS) are looking at ways m which the 
QRWN can input, to make rural people's lives better Networking 



with other groups is an important aspect of the QRWN Rural 
women need to speak to each other, so that they can reference 
their lives against others, learn, and ultimately help themselves and 
their communities reach equitable goals. 

FUTURE STRATEGIES 

Researcher Margaret Grace (1994) has helped the QRWN identify 
six systems which need to be developed within the context of 
action research principles to ensure the ongoing growth and 
strength of the network The QRWN members are the subject of 
the research, and the participants in any action recommended 
from the analysis and reflection of questions as they arise The 
systems are: CJRWN steering committee, contaci/resource person 
network, regional network, QRWN “Gathering" interstate/ 
international networks, interface with government and 
organisations. 

The premise under which QRWN works is that information is 
power but, information is useless without the energy of people to 
develop a project. To date the QRWN project has been powerful 
because of the energy and enthusiasm of all who have worked with 
the network. In the short-term the QRWN’s success has been 
spectacular. The medium-term aim is to consolidate the QRWN’s 
work and the longer-term is yet to be determined. 

In summary the strategies of the QRWN are being developed as 
questions and challenges arise. The challenges of the modern 
world are many, and rural communities must meet these 
challenges in order to survive. The contributions of mral women 
to economic growth and community development has been 
recognised world-wide. Our network seeks to help rural women 
realise their own power as agents of change by encouraging them 
to take an active pan at both a domestic and professional level, so 
that our rural communities survive into the twenty first century 

N B. The mlc of ihis paper 'Queensland Rural Women - Tapping an Under fitliscd 
Resource" is concepiualiscd from the lule of Brough's paper 'Rural Women - A 
Poienlially Unlap{)ed Resource in Queensland". The tapping of ihis resource is 
becoming well documenled through Integrated Pest Managcmcni Programs. 
Landcare. and ihe QRWN's involvement in regional and remote rural 
communities. 
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WORKING TOWARDS COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN A SMALL RURAL AND 
REMOTE CENTRE IN NORTH WESTERN QUEENSLAND FROM A 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT OFFICER’S PERSPECTIVE 



Roz Kleman - Au>tralm 
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ABSTRACT 

The Commonsvealih of Ausiralus Oepanmcni of Human services and Healih eMablL'jhed one of three North Aastralia Social justice Mrategy Piloi 
Projects in Richmond, a small rural and remote service centre in North West Queensland m 1992 Richmond is Uxated approximately 500 km each 
way from Mt Isa and Townsville The community has been in economic and social decline since the downturn in pnmary commodity pnees and 
successive droughts in the early 19h0’s U has the second highest cost of living in the State of Queensland and approximately 29% of us annual 
household income is less than $20,000. There has been a slow and continual withdrawal of Government services or rationalisation of services. 

The Government funded the Pilot Project under the Locaiional Disadvantage Research Program. After extensive survey and needs analysis the 
position of Community Development Ollicer was created as the ’Project The Gommunitv Development Officers role was to facilitate social 
development and implement programs developed by community within guidelines set by tkivemment Departments over a twelve month penod. Ihe 
timeframe was extended to two years 

The paper includes issues and outcomes from the j)ers{>eciive of the Community Development Officer. The papci’ will bnefly examine - 

1 Why the proje<'i came into being. 

2 Why Richmond wa.s chosen. 

3 What programs w’ere introduced to service the community and why 

4 WTiat were the outcomes 

5 Why did the observed outcomes occur. 

b Is there anvThing scholars. re.searchers. social planners and policv- makers can learn from the Richmond expenence about the provision of 
services to small niral and remote communities and there associated development? 

The pajX’r will provide an insight into community development from the community level through the eyes, ears and actions of the field officer who 
has lived over fony years in small rural remote western Queensland communities. 



The Coiiimonwealih Department ol Human Services and Health’s 
mission IS to "enable all Australians to lead independent and 
healthy lives through our national leadership in the coherent and 
responsive development of human services*. The Department 
administers nine major progranus of healih advancement, health 
care access, family and children s services, aged care, disability 
services, housing and urban development, local government, 
national capital planning and corj^oraie direction and support. 

The Department, of Human Services and Healih (the renamed 
Commonwealth Department of Community Services and Healih) 
established the Rural and Remote Areas Unit in November 1990 to 
ejxamine how servnees for people in rural and remote areas could 
be made more flexible and responsive to the needs of individual 
communities. In response, in 1992 funding was granted by the 
Department of Prime Minister and Cabinet to finance three Cross 
Program Demonstration Projects under the Locational 
Disadvantage Research Program. The Projects were funded in the 
second year by the Department of Human Services and Health s 
North Australia Social Justice Strategy. Richmond, a small rural 
and remote community m North Western Queensland was 
selected as the location for one of the Social Justice Pilot Projects. 

Research had already been conducted by the Department, the 
Institute of Family Studies and the North Australia Development 
Unit into the needs of Richmond and the community had been 
approached to lake pan in the Pilot Project. The Richmond Shire 
Council and key community leaders made a commiimeiii to the 
Project in early 1992 and it beiamc known as the Richmond Social 
Justice Pilot Project. 

The Richmond Project's aims were to (1) promote improved access 
to services, (2) develop appropriate planning and co-ordination 
processes. (3) improve responsiveness of services to meet 
vommuniiy needs and. (4) develop simplified effective accounting 
measures The development ol services and day to day support for 
the community groups and management of programs would be 
co-ordinate by a Community Development Officer with assistance 
from a Townsville based Departmental Officer. The cost of 
implememanon of the Richmond Project was a joint venture 
betw'een the Department of Human Services and Health the 
Richmond bhire Council Initially the timeframe \sas lor twelve 
months but was later extended for tw’o years 

Richmond is located around 2! degrees South and 143 degrees 
La.st. 550 km WSW ol Townsville and 450 km E of Mount fsa on 
the Flinders Higluvay. one ol the main arterial higliways across 
inland Queensland Population ol the township ranges from P50 to 
700 [H‘ople with a icual Sliire population of around 1200 
Accoiclmg to AB data llie Aboriginal cc^'inponent was h h of the 



population in 1991 However, during 1993. with the closing ol the 
railway sidings along the Inlander Line the Transport Department 
relocated many of the single men's positions to Richmond. This 
increased the Aboriginal and Islander proportion of the population 
to approximately 10%. The Shire is not a panicularly large one m 
area. It covers only 26,436 square kilometres. 

In May 1992, I arrived in Richmond to take up the position of 
Community Development Officer Willingness to meet the 
challenges of living in isolation where the need to be self-sufficient 
combined with the ability to respond to issues intuitively, 
creatively, with vision, care and consideration for others and the 
environment are some of the strengths a Community Development 
Officer requires to achieve positive outcomes when w'orking in 
rural and remote areas of Australia. These along with the desire to 
ensure the survival, consolidation and development of rural and 
remote communities are part of the fabnc of Rob Kieman. For 
nearly two years the delivery of social justice in Richmond was the 
focus of my commitment, even though I have never w'andered far 
from the concept of combining social, cultural, economic and 
environmental development to meet the needs of the people living 
in far flung rural regions 

In Richmond. I found a community which had no clear direction 
and vcr>’ little concept of what a Community Development Officer 
could do for them. Some expected me to become a baby sitter for 
the youth and immediately dumped the responsibility solely on my 
shoulders subtly refusing to work in a voluntary capacity on any 
programs but demanding the right to direct my work. As the 
community development work load increased, I depended on my 
husband to become the sole volunteer youth centre worker. Then 
there was the Committee member who was determined I would 
re-establish the local newsletter and become the journalist, printer 
and publisher. All this because, as 1 later determined, he had been 
pan of a group which was funded to publish the newsletler and 
no-one wanted to do so. 1 can well appreciate the reluctance of 
key people to participate. They were burnt out from years of 
community services and although they had good ideas had little 
energy left to carry them out. This was highlighted by the 
withdrawal of departmental services and loss of motivated and 
skilled itinerants 

Fortunately. 1 Wzis shortly able to f.uihtate change in the structure 
of employment and a Youth Centre Co-ordinator position w«is 
funded on a part time basis until the position of a Toiilh 
Development Officer was created. 

In hindsight, the Department when fuiuling the Project, had made 
ilie appropriate deiision in providing a Coinniunity Development 
cMfieer ixisiiion rather than trying to impose on the community. 
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what the Department perceived as immediate solutions to wliai 
turned out to be very complex issues 

As a Community Development Officer coming into the 
community, apart from "burn out " issue I had to deal with mistrust 
from some quarters, hidden agendas, pow'er plays, indecision, 
buck-passing and a lack of commitment to. or knowledge of, 
social justice issues by the power brokers of the community 
Basically it took at least the first twelve months lor me to gain 
personal acceptance and the project needed longer than a further 
twelve months to mobilise a community w'hich for various reasons 
IS still somewhat inert. 

Valid ways of acquinng acceptance and trust in a community mav 
seem surprising to some, but are very real in small communities 
such as Richmond. So despite feeling under pressure to achieve 
something big I had to take a step back from the agenda and deal 
with what could be termed the little problems presented to me, and 
prove my worth by immersing myself in the day to day functions of 
the community This included my helping out at the local school, 
in goose club raffles (of more importance than you might think) 
and generally making myself visible and accessible on the street 

It should be made clear at this point that the Richmond 
Community did not perceive the Community Development Officer 
position as part or all of a project. The Project at that time w'as 
simply the provision of me as a resource to the community to 
assist them in clarifying their future direction and developing 
responses. Therefore, the burden of the success of the Project was 
born on a personal level. 

Looking back, a major breakthrough in my credibility occurred 
with the success of a submission to repeal the local tennis courts. 
As I mentioned earlier, one of the initial complexities of the 
Richmond Project was the lack of credibility afforded to me until 
some tangible evidence of my value could be shown to the 
community. The sealing of the tennis courts provided this 
evidence. While this may not have been the top priority in »he 
community's mind, it was one of the few problems that ruuld be 
effectively and efficiently addressed w'lth th'e result that the public 
had something concrete as evidence of the usefulness of a 
Community Development Officer lo the town 

Besides being tangible the response to need was precise. It did not 
threaten the accepted community mind set. and it was small 
enough to be done without becoming bogged down in months or 
years of protracted and difficult negotiations between Government 
Departments that later initiatives had to deal with. 

Having achieved a certain level of acceptance and success it was 
important to keep the momentum going The next step; and this 
task wasn't made any easier by the inadequate response of the 
government agencies to the needs identified in the community 
One of the community's top pnorities had long been the need for 
housing. Yet it has took from September 1992 to Apnl 1994 from 
submission preparation to tender approval stage to be achieved. It 
took 18 months be able to show the community that Government 
was really fair dinkum when it articulated its wishes to provide 
affordable and appropriate housing to low income disadvantaged 
groups. For nigh on twelve months from the time the Deputy 
Prime Minister assured the Shire Chairman. Shire Clerk and myself 
at a meeting in Cloncurry, that Richmond would receive funding 
under the Local Government and Community Housing Program, 
the State Department of Housing Local Government and Planning 
dallied with the funds, delaying commencement approval This 
point needs to be taken note of for future projects of this type, 
particularly given the Department of Human Service and Health's 
vision as a lead agency in the provision of human sen’ices Given 
the political realities of jointly funded programs, what ability docs 
the Commonwealth have to res|)oiul to need unless Slate 
Departments can be dragged along with the vision There are 
unnecessary delays occurring that have a detrimental impact on 
community trust of Government programs How would any of you 
like to be one of those jK'ople out there waiting for accommodation 
promised in early 1Q^3^ Is there any wonder their di.sillusionment 
is accentuated when not only can they not get ineamnglul 
employment because they don't have the necessary «;kiils but thev 
can't acquire suitable housing, and they don't have the soti.il skilb 
to cope in another community^ 



The following is another excellent example of need for agencies to 
respond appropriately and speedily to idenufied problems which, 
with a little display of inventiveness and willingness, solutions 
could be implemented with no long term extra cost to the tax 
payer. Richmond has been arguing for improvement in aged and 
health care for over twenty years, clearly stating what the residents 
basic needs are and working towards achieving objectives. The 
agency solutions have been based on southern urban concepts 
hardly relevant or practical in a rural community with a small 
population. 

Lack of inter-departmental/governmenial co-operation is 
evidenced yet again in the limited manner in which the Richmond 
Project was able to respond to aged care needs in Richmond. Yes, 
we had been able to access funding for Home and Community 
Care, Community Aged Care Packages and housing. But a more 
co-ordinate approach to care provision needs to be taken and the 
call for Nursing Home care remains to be addressed. Because of 
cost effectiveness criteria, equity has to be constantly argued for in 
small communities. 

Perhaps a solution is at hand. Application of the concept of the 
Multipurpose Service similar to the one being established in 
Clermont, Central Queensland, w^ould go a long way to providing 
appropriate answers. However, this concept has been met with 
indifference by the Queensland Northern Regional Health 
Authority which administers the region in which Richmond is 
located. It appears that this organisation considers aged care to be 
a Commonwealth responsibility. It is unfortunate because the 
Multipurpose Service is the type of cross- program funding 
arrangement which operated informally in the days when local 
communities had influence through their Hospital Boards and one 
W'hich communities understand. It is the type which would be 
welcomed by all except, perhaps, those service deliverers who have 
a new found power base in hospital regionalisation and are 
unwilling to share administration across a number of agencies for 
the benefit of the community. A nursing sister summed up the 
attitude by saying that the care of the aged in their dying months 
was an impediment to acute hospital care. Now, I ask you, why is 
it that the failing health of an aged person is somehow not acute. Is 
health care of the aged just a nuisance? Is not the life of your 
mother cr lather, or yourself as imponant as the next person, no 
matter the age? Why is there not a commitment to comprehensive 
health care by all agencies? What better place than the small 
community to implement practical mechanisms for the delivery of 
health care from the cradle to the grave, where hospital facilities 
are frequently under utilised, where funding is split to expose false 
shortages of resources, where if the resources were pooled delivery 
of a comprehensive and co-ordinate service would bring 
immeasurable satisfaction to community members and be viable in 
the long term without taxing the community with yet more 
administration? The present solution of allocation of Aged Care 
Packages to Richmond is seen as giving with one hand and taking 
with the other. While Care Packages have been given, long stay 
hospital beds have been removed. 

The next point 1 make is on regionalisation, which is currently 
accepted as a worthwhile policy Regionalisation has led to some 
grandstanding. The fear held in many communities that 
regionalisation may create a forth power base at the local 
community expense would appear to have been realised. Health is 
a good example. Local communities are confused, concerned and 
angry that they no longer have any real input into policy 
development and planning of health care delivery' yet are expected 
to take on the burden of extra administration and management of 
aged care Consultation takes place during the incubation phase of 
program development then the decision makers return to the 
sccunty of their urban offices and formulate programs frequently* 
based on their own baggage of values to suit their own agend.is 
and expect the unfortunate communities to wear them 

To assure you that I am not anti-government 1 am pleased to 
report that the Commonwealth Department of Human Services 
.md Health, Queensland Department of Tourism Sport and Racing 
.ind Department of Education. Employment and Vocational 
Training are but some of the agencies which have attempted to 
quickly develop programs in response to identified needs in 
Richmond to cover the expanding canvons And I am pleased to 
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noic ih.u aliLT iwo vc.irs there are other aeencic? now niakimx 
positive moves towards developing ar>proaehes which d*reci 
appropriate programs to Richmond though the demarcation line 
BETWEEN agencies is still like the Great Rift Valley of Afnca The 
work involved unending discussions with Departments, 
jxiliticians, organisations and individuals on a local, regional. State 
and Commonwealth basis supported by concerned people raising 
ihe same issues in similar communities 

There was an adverse impact on the Richmond Pilot outcome 
when the Conimonwealih Government failed to allocate a 
toiunbuiion for the construction of the Multipurpose Sports and 
Recreation Centre It had been recommended for funding by the 
Queensland Department of Tourism Sport and Racing as being a 
priority in the North West Region, and a joint submission had 
been made to the Commonwealth Department of Arts, Sport, 
Environment, Tourism and Territories However, there was no 
consultation taken by the latter Department with the community, 
and despite consultation having taken place with its State 
Counterpart, no contact between the two occiured until we were 
informed by the State Department of Tourism Sport and Racing 
that the application was unsuccessful due to the fact that the 
Commonwealth would not fund their share of the project The 
project lapsed. In a town in which positive behavioural 
development is found to be most successful when integrated into 
sports activities ihe decision was a blow Sport is one of the key 
factors of life style in Richmond and it is a shame not to have been 
able to provide the proposed centre for a base through which to 
miroduce more of the Pilot Objectives Fortunately, there are the 
newly sealed tennis courts and the valued services of the highly 
skilled Youth Development Officer as a result of the Project. The 
latter position is funded jointly by Human Servnccs and Health and 
the Richmond Shire Council. The Richmond Shire Council has 
applied to the Department of Tourism Sport and Racing for 
funding under a joint venture to ensure the servnees of the Youth 
Development Officer is maintained until the Shire can afford to 
fully fund it on a permanent basis. This indicates the recognition 
the Shire Council has towards the use of sporting activities to build 
j>ositivc behavioural patterns and at the same time develop skills. 

Despite the difficulties in achieving outcomes, there were 
achievements in accessing Government funding to develop projects 
to meet the needs of the Richmond community Two housing 
projects w'ere approved, the tennis courts were sealed, the 
Community Aged Care Packages were allocated, the 
Commonwealth Rehabilitation Service conducted back care 
programs and acted a referral body for a number of people with 
disabilities as well as obtaining work (or several clients, funding 
was granted to prepare a conserv'ation plan lor the Strand Theatre* 
a Youth Development Officer was employed, a Future Search 
Workshop was held with a pari time worker employed for nine 
months. A Marine Fossil Museum Committee was form to develop 
a museum, an Aboriginal Resource Centre was constructed. After 
School and Vacation Care Programs were introduced. Flinders, 
Richmond and McKinlay Shires were granted funding to employ 
an Economic Development Officer, the three Shires undertook the 
development of a joint planning scheme, a page of news items was 
arranged to be included in a weekly regional newspaper, a housing 
conference. Aboriginal and Torrid Stiait Islander Seminar\ 
Wc^rkshop for the International Year of the Indigenous along with 
numerous informal departmental meetings were conducted and 1 
set up .1 mechanism for linking a wide range of departments with 
each other and the community The combination of the Depart- 
ment o( Human Services and Health and Richmond Shire Council 
funds and resources to place a Cc'mmumty Development Officer 
.md Youth Development Officer in Richmond provided an effective 
and effluent means to use resources in bringing a range of 
program.^ to Richmond, linking the coninuinity and Council to a 
large number of agencies, providing services previously not avail- 
able to the community, assisting in infr.istructure development and 
using activities with which the community is comlortable to foster 
a change in attitude and approach However, this leads us to 
possibly ihe most dilhcult and important part of the communitv 
develc^pnieiu jirocess. that ot jiassing the control, management and 
direction ol the projects back to the community 1 have to point out 
iliat It may not have been a I'lrobleni. if the Project had sulficient 
nine to iiiaiurc anti nieortioratt* a greaier aniouni o( Comnuimiv 



involvement during the different ph.ases of each development This 
was not possible due to the limited resources and the t\so year 
timeframe placed on my position 

Communities obviously need the resource offered by designated 
Community Development Officer positions. There is little doubt that 
Richmond would not have accessed the funds it had in the two years 
without this position. It required the continuation of the position to 
consolidate the work of the past, and to capitalise on the success in 
recruiting community members and training them to take over 
current programs and develop future responses. In a sense the 
community needed a role model, to provide motivation and prove 
that with energy and determination results could happen. 

How then do wc develop a legitimate mechanism to resource com- 
munities with people such as Community Development Officers 
w'ho can be the field link between Government, Council and com- 
munity. As It stands, without the physical asststance of field 
workers, u is highly unlikely that struggling communities will he in 
the position to take advantage of services being offered or to bnng 
about their own change in attitude or assist agencies m formulating 
more appropriate programs to meet the needs of these 
communities. 

.Also, how do we devise a practical timeframe, whtch can ignore 
the “budget to budget'* nature of so many projects, facilitate change 
and ensure all parttcipating groups are actively commuted to 
effective delivery* of improved ser%ices^ These are real issues that 
have to be thoughtfully considered if the process of delivering 
social justice to rural and remote communities is to be continued. 

In the North West Region of Queensland, Richmond, itself is in 
the infancy of revitalised community development and has becom.e 
a role model for neighbouring communities, who at times look 
with envy asking how different things have been achieved. 

1 am bold enough to venture that the change in attitude now 
emerging in the Richmond community towards its development is 
based mostly on the tenacity and the dedication of the Towns\nlle 
Division of the Department of Human Services and Health, the 
Richmond Shire Council and myself to continually promote and 
support community initiatives and re-state to the community that 
It must seek ways to overcome the obstacles and also improve its 
own approach. The Richmond Shire Council is the community 
lecdcr, which although grossly under resource is endeavouring to 
build on the benefits the Social Justice Pilot brought. There are also 
a few community members who. though burnt out from carrynng 
an increasing burden of responsibility, support where their energy 
and time allows. Yes. we had to remain vigilantly pro-active, 
positive, disciplined and on the lookout for opportunities and 
always actively committed. How else except by example, could we 
expect a disadvantaged community to pick itself up and work 
towards achieving quality community sustainability 

Thus, the commitment and flexibility issues involve external and 
internal facilitating factors and barriers to community development 
From my perspective, it meant that the position of Community 
Development Officer required the ability to remain constant and 
have the determination to stay with a concept and keep returning it 
to the power brokers until they each took it over as their own idea 
and came back willing to develop it into an achievable co-ordinate 
project. 1 can tell you. it is no mean feat when one is dealing with a 
sceptical community, tired and over worked Shire Council, regional 
agencies engaged in flexing their muscles over competing interests 
and State and Federal Governments sounding similar fog horns but 
somehow still colliding 

1 have no better way to conclude than to say that during niy term 
as Community Development Officer 1 followed the rule established 
by Sarah Henderson when she wrote in her book From Strength to 
Strength. “Evaluate what you are fighting for and never take no for 
an answer 1 hank you lor providing me with an opportunity to 
describe the issues surrounding the Richmond Pilot Project 1 hope 
ihat from what 1 have told you. the information will be of 
assistance in developing models whieh can be adapted and applied 
NS'ilh llie aim to providing soeial justice and equity in rural aiui 
remote Lonimunities 
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THE LEARNING COMMUNITY SURVIVAL AND SUSTAINABILITY ON THE PLAINS 

Joseph Luiher — USA 

‘ ABSTRACT 

The Riral communities of the Amencan Great Plains are expenencing fundamental changes in their economy and their society. Such changes threaten 
the V y existence of these small to\«ns. While local projects offer hope for survival, many of these communities lack the knowledge needed to 
envt, jn and evaluate their possible futures. As a consequence, communities may pursue surv'ival strategies that offer only shon-temi solutions but 
condemn their town s long-term sustainability, as well as that of neighbonng communities. This paper details an anticipatory and participatory 
planning process lor a ’learning community." Thib process features a normative reeducaiive methodology to achieve a shared vision of a prelerable 
future. C-ommunity dcMgn alternatives are created utilizing organizational development techniques that focus on small group learning activities. 
These alternatives are evaluated on the basis of sustainability checklists. .Multicommunity collaboration is explored and encouraged. In this approach, 
paradigms may be shifted, values dunged, and behavior modified as the community learns the implications of long-term sustainability versus the 
penis of short-term survival 



On the Great Plains of North America, rural small tow'ns are facing 
desperate choices. Most of these communities are less than 150 
years old and originated in the agricultural settlement movement 
of ihe mid to late 1800’s As agricultural farm-to-markei centers, 
the communities have reached the apparent end of their life-cycle. 
The traditional economic activities in these small rural towns have 
been disappearing as a consequence of changes in agricultural 
practices and markets (.Ekstrom Leistritz, 1988; U.5 
Department of Agriculture, 1989) 

These rural small towns, facing such penl, believe they must adapt 
or perish Communities across the Great Plains are in search of 
solutions to their plight Such solutions often are at vanance vvnih 
the traditional agrarian paradigm ol the plains (Swanson, 1990). 
Non-larm economic enterprises arc becoming essential to the local 
comnuiniiy’s future (Economic Policy Council, 1990). 

THE WORTH OF A PLACE 

These communities are seeking survival. Long after the land 
economic rationale for their existence has disappeared, these 
communities seek to survive and persist for cultural reasons. This 
is a different w'ay of looking at the worth of a place. Certainly the 
Lakota Sioux have a different way of perceiving their Great Plains. 
They have a strong mythology that deals with a more spiritual 
landscape than a physical landscape, ^he spiritual landscape that is 
found w'ithin the heart of the learning community determines how 
they perceive and value their place, their town. We can’t say a 
community will die simply because it no longer has an economic 
value (Duncan, 1993). 

Cultural survival may mean the development of alternative 
economic bases within the small tow'n ^ ivival, in this case, may 
mean the importation of a radically new economic activity that 
holds the promise of employment and the needed tax revenues, 
but at w'hat pnee? 

Offered the prospect of jobs in areas of high unemployment, and 
tax revenues in the face of obsolete and crumbling infrastructure 
and inadequate services, these community leaders are motivated by 
the short-term benefits Community leaders have few tools with 
which to examine the true costs of new development and 
concurrent change m their town and region. Apparently, the long- 
term costs are not so easily en\nsioned and may be discounted by 
the present generation 

THE CONCEPT OF SUSTAINABILITT 

The future of the small town on the Great Plains is bound up in 
the concept of sustainable development Sustainable development 
IS a new concept of economic growth’ a process of change in 
which all policies are economically, .socially, and environmentally 
sustainable. The concept of sustainability requires more equitable 
distribution and equal opportunities Environmental concerns 
must become an integral part of decision-making at all levels 
(Panos Institute, 1987) The primary goal of any economic or 
environmental policy should be sustainable development 
Environmental design must take its place alongside cost, safety, 
and health as a guiding criterion for development (National 
Commission on the Eiivironinent, 1993). 

In its barest cs.^ence. a sustainable community is “one that satisfies 
us needs without jeopartlizing the prospects of future generations 



..Inherent in this definition is the responsibility of each 
generation to ensure the next one inhents an undimmished natural 
and economic endowment .... This concept of intergenerational 
equity, profoundly moral in character, is violated in numerous 
ways by our current society” (Brown, Flavin &r Postel. 1990, p. 
173-174) 

Sustainability is a critical choice if a community seeks to survive 
and persist beyond the current generation The dilemma forms 
before the leaders of the rural small town. Do they have an 
obligation to the next generation? Is there a sense of 
intergenerational equity? 

Even more obscure is impact of choice on one's neighbonng 
communities. Although the concept of multicommunity 
collaboration is only now beginning to flower on the plains, the 
reality is still one of '‘dog-eat-dog” competition for whatever scraps 
of economic development may be available in the short-term. The 
success of one community venture is often at the expense of the 
other communities. There is little legislative or cultural compulsion 
to cause a community to examine the long-term, regional effect of 
development. 

However, multicommunity collaboration is seen as one of the few 
viable means of survival and persistence of rural small toums. Only 
through multicommunity collaboration can essential services be 
continued to regions of economic transformation and declining 
population. “By several communities working together, leadership 
skills, tax revenues, political influence, and other factors may be 
pooled to undertake relatively larger initiatives, both economic and 
social in nature. Also, development may become more sustainable” 
(Baker, 1993. p. 12). 

VISIONS OF THE FUTURE 

The learning community process seeks consensus based upon a 
single shared vision of the community’s preferred future. Such 
consensus and shared vision require changes in paradigms, shifts 
in reality, and changes in perception and values 

If a tov/n hall meeting is held and everyone is asked to sit down 
around the table and describe their vasicn of the future, it will soon 
be discovered that there are multiple visions. Each participant, 
based upon their perception of reality, will correctly describe an 
image of the future based upon their experiences and values 
(LeShan. 1976). 

This is a limited vision. As the old proverb says, “to the blind 
change comes suddenly ” It is difficult for participants to imagine 
that which they have not expencnced or learned about The vision 
of the future is limited to an extrapolation of the known It is a 
principle of continuity in which we slowly push yesterday past 
today into tomorrow But the problem with today is that tomorrow 
IS not what it was yesterday. 

Imperatives and Externalities 

Strategic planning appeared in recent years as a community 
activity to encourage economic development The environmental 
SLiin, as an element of strategic planning, is an activity that serves 
. 15 . a catalyst for community visions. The environmental si an not 
only seeks to look over the horizon of the known world of the 
community, but it also scans and reports on emerging imperaiives 
from the larger systems outside the community These externalities 
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.ire aiuicip«ucd innuenccs ihai may he perceived as ihreais or 
opporiunmcs lor llie iLiinre o( ihe communuy This is an 
elemenury communuy learning process 

Conflia arises because ihere aie multiple visions or realities within 
the perception of the community itself The learning community 
must move beyond strategic planning methods and utilize 
techniques and methods lhat will create a shared vision, a common 
paradigm of the community system Only then can external 
influences and change be discovered and intelligently evaluated. 

Change Strategies 

How can the learning community create a shift in individu;.! and 
collective paradigms^ The answer is found in the classical theop.' 
and practice of organizational development, behavioral sciences 
and adult continuing education processes There are three 
traditional categories of change strategies that can be employed in 
the learning community These are the empirical-rational 
strategies, the normative-reeducative strategies, and the power- 
coerciv'c strategics (Chin and Beene, 1^)76, p 22-45). 

.Applying the normative reeducative strategies to the learning 
community means that changes in behavior arc changes at the 
personal mdividual level and at the socio-cultural level, in bot*' 
values and actions. These changes are alterations in the normatuo 
structures, in institutionalized roles and relationships, as well as in 
eognitue and perceptual orientations 

THE LEARNING COMMUNITY PROCESS 

This IS a process for developing a community plan over a period of 
two or more years. This process and its products will meet the 
various statutory and professional requirements for community 
planning in the Great Plains region. Compliance with these 
requirements is important if the community is going to use its 
governmental powers to shape and control change through devices 
such as zoning, subdivision, building and infrastructure 
regulations 

Programs of anticipating change and dealing with change are 
focused on community planning. Planning is, after all, the use of 
forethought in community actions. The learning community, 
seeking a preferred future, must create the strategy, the road map, 
the path to the achievement of this vision. Planning is a learning 
process that is both participatory and anticipatory It is 
anticipatory as a process that, according to the prime directive of 
community development, enables the members of the community 
to participate in the decisions that affect their lives (Luther, IQQl). 

This is also an anticipatory learning process in that the members of 
the community seek to anticipate the consequence of their actions 
rather than merely reacting to them. It is a matter of proactive 
versus reactive community action 

Capacity Building 

There is an important point here The learning comr^.iunity 
approach, described in this paper, assumes presence of a 
communitv development professional as a consultant to the 
tommuniiy The role of the community developer in this learning 
community process is primarily that of educator rather than 
technical consultant In this approach, the role of the consultant is 
to develop the capacity and ability of the community to plan for 
Itself over the long run If the community development consultants 
do this well, they will never have to return (Lutlicr Luther. 

m\). 

The Process 

The learning community process is essentially a systeivis ;in»ilysis. 
problem solving approach The How chart in Figure 1 illustrates 
how this process works in the community setting Each of the 
major components of the learning comnuiniiy p-mess will he 
discussed in following sections of this pajvr 



PROBLEM RECOGNITION 

Typically, problem recognition starts with a few individuals who 
become concerned and seek to deal with the problem. These few 
individuals are generally the core of the initial stages of the 
participatory learning community process. The community 
developer may use the core group as the foundation for larger 
community participation in the process. The community developer 
shares information with them on how' to conduct the participatory’ 
process 



GOALS SETTING 

The first public "town half meeting is announced as a goals setting 
activity This is a traditional community development strategy 
except that the activities use small group futuring exercises to 
obtain visions of a preferred community future, rather than just a 
reactive future based on trend extrapolation. The goals setting 
process is essentially asking the question, *'how do you wish your 
community to appear and function in the future?" 

T. .<:;..ccr.dcrtal Imaging 

The learning community s vision of the future is often limited to 
the domain of its education and experience. If they haven t seen it 
or read about it, how can citizens imagine it? The goals setting 
activ'ity includes images from video, film, or slides, which illustrate 
possible futures. It is the beginning of the community learning 
process— discovering and imagining possible futures. Often times, 
these new images (both good and bad) serve as a catalyst and 
stimulate the community into seeking radically new goals or. at 
least, significant departures from their current development trends 

Transcendental imaging is useful in helping the learning 
community to escape the bounds of the local system domain by 
exploring the examples of communities from other geographic 
regions, from other cultures and from other times. “The 
eschatological or transcendent, is an element which enables the 
visionary to breach the bonds of the cultural present and mentally 
encompass the possibility of a totally other type of society, not 
dependent on what human beings are capable of realizing 
(Boulding, 1976, p. 431-444). There may be an image, a solution, 
visualized in the small rural towns of Australia, Ireland, Italy, 
China, or Israel. The first part, then, of the goals setting actiWty is 
given to a presentation of images of possible futures. 

Futuring Actmties 

Futuring activities are used in this part of the meeting Rather than 
simply reacting to their expected or probable future, based on 
trend extrapolation, participants are asked to create a qualitative 
and compelling vision of a preferred future, free from the bounds 
of history', probability and trend extrapolation (Ziegler, 1991. p. 
516-527). Focus questions are based on the topics for the 
community’s plan: commercial development, industrial 
development, services, residential development, recreation and 
parks, agriculture, infrastructure, transportation, historic 
preservation. Each small group is asked to describe their vision of 
how this aspect of the community should appear in the long-term, 
usually 20 years in the future 

Anticipatory Learning 

A follow^-on meeting utilizes futumig techniques to learn about the 
possible effects of the participant's choices Here, the effort is to 
anticipate the effects of change. Futuring techniques are used 
explore the implications of these choices. This is both an 
anticipatory and participatory community learning process 

At the end of this second town hall meeting, participants are asked 
to vote oil the vision statemeius The choices from this vole 
become the basis for the comm inity’s long-range goals The results 
are transcribed, typed and made available to the public 

Consensus Goals 

These goals arc not a priori given, but w'cre derived from the 
(.omnuimty learning activities and intelligent choices The 
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consensus at»reement on ihe ^oals suienicnis rcprcseius one 
clcmem of ihe single shared vision ol a prdcrrcd fuiure The 
validuy of ihesc coinmuniiy visions as ^oals is venhed by ihe use 
of a ccmmuniiy-wide auuudinal surs'ey 

COMMUNITY SURVEY AND ANALYSIS 

The learning communiiy is now faced wuh ihe lask of discovering 
ihe paih from loday lo tomorrow In order lo undersiand whai 
could be and should be, ihe communiiy needs lo learn w'hai ii was 
and whai ii is. 

Self-Study 

The means lo learning ai a communiiy scale include ihe use of ihe 
residents, of all ages, in exploring, describing, and explaining ihe 
communily‘s environmeni — us operaiing sysiem domain Ad hoc 
w'ork groups, consisiing of “communiiy analysts.*' are formed lo 
conduci ihese siudies. Each work group has a specific lask and ihe 
group is dissolved once ihe lask is compleied. The work groups 
repori regularly lo ihe large group — ihe communiiy. Immediaie 
rewards are provnded for involvemeni in ihe learning communiiy 
process by feaiuring news siories aboui ihe groups' work, or 
having ihem give reports ai town hall meeiings. or making their 
reports available in ihe public library. 

This IS ihe heart of the learning community process. It is an act of 
self-study Members arc telling, drawing, mapping, writing and 
explaining how ihcir community operates and why. The 
importance of phenomena and processes at work in the 
community’s environment are made explicit. As these information 
reports are shared, the paradigms m the community slowly begin 
to shift as individuals begin to assimilate the system-wide 
information and form a new reality in their minds. Slowly, values 
and behaviors will follow these shifts 

The extensive use of maps and graphics allows for the display of 
non-quantifiable and intangible socio-cultural and environmental 
values. Because they appear in visual form, they cannot be ignored. 
Because they are mapped, they have locality relevance. The use of 
realistic visual symbols creates a single vision, with little of the 
ambiguity of interpretation common to written and oral reports. 

Checklists for Susw inability 

The learning community's self-study is based on the tripartite 
aspect of sustainability. That is, the socio-cultural, economic and 
environmental aspects of the community's operating environment 
are explored, descnbed and explained. This approach provides the 
framework for survey and analysis. 

Environmental checklists seem to provide the best model for the 
learning community’s survey and analysis. There is an example of 
an environmental checklist shown in Figure 2. But the tripartite 
nature of sustainability demands that the environmental checklist 
be enhanced to provide a meaningful framework for sustainability 
Such a checklist will serve, not only at this initial planning point 
but also in the later monitonng and feedback stages of the learning 
communiiy process, to evaluate change 

Such a checklist for sustainability will serve as an educational tool 
for ii will provide the means of easily assessing the value of existing 
phenomena and processes, as well as the probable effect of 
proposed changes to their existing community system The use of 
the sustainability checklist, repeatedly, by local decision-makers, 
will reinforce learning by the individual decision-makers and 
learning by the community 

Sustainability checklists are being researched and developed by 
many individuals and organizations at this time Although there i? 
little literature currently available, there are a number o( discussion 
groups on the Internet The search for indicators is the subject of 
significant future research (Callenbach, Capra, Goldman, L^uz. and 
Marburg, 1993) 

EtumJmit Nurvcv unti unulvsis The economic values must be 
analyzed in terms of the community's existing situation This 
survey and analysis will describe the existing eionomic 
phenomena and processes Such a survey and analysis will al^o 



provide information regarding unsatisfied potential and derive 
marketing information that can be used to recruit new economic 
activities to meet the unsatisfied potentials. 

Such economic survey and analysis can also allow the community 
to conduct contingency analysis to determine the answers to the 
“what if' questions. Having set up the description of existing 
economic situations on a spreadsheet program, it is very easy to 
use the recalculation function of the computer program to discover 
and describe what would happen if the population grew or 
declined at varying rates. The community analysts can also 
determine what would happen if their town consumed all the 
regional market in any given category. 

This latter capability to model regional economic impacts of 
community market decisions is critical in determining the 
sustainability of the regional community. This is important to 
multicommunity collaboration. This capability to visualize 
potential economic change enables the learning community to 
anticipate the consequences of their actions Moral and ethical 
issues of multicommunity collaboration may arise when the 
learning community must decide whether to take business away 
from a competing community and thus adversely affecting that 
community's susuinability. 

Typically, the economic survey and analysis is based on a 
comprehensive and sundardized framework that may become the 
basis of a learning community checklist. The framework includes 
the traditional categories of economic activity. This economic 
survey and analysis frarr.ework is then used to array data regarding 
existing capacities in teriTis of available square feet of gross leasable 
floor space and total sales per square fool. Analysis of existing 
population and the ma'ket area will derive potential sales per 
square foot. Reference to trade publications will derive typical sales 
per square foot. The community analyst can easily determine if the 
existing communiiy is operating at, below or above its potential. 
These data also make ii easy to forecast “what would happen if," 
based on changing population variables (Luther, 1979). 

Issues regarding the evaluation of these economic activities, 
including cost-benefit analysis, susuined returns, intergenerational 
economic welfare, and green economics are now emerging in the 
literature in publications such as Clem Tisdell's (1993) 
Environmental Economics; Policies for Environmental Management and 
Sustainable Development. 

Socio-cultural survey and analysis. This activity seeks to determine 
the community's attitudes or values regarding its existing and 
potential situation. The goals setting process, employing futuring 
techniques, is one means of collecting such information. This 
group process information is usually augmented by a thorough 
survey of the community. In a small rural town, a 100 percent 
survey may be possible. In larger communities, a sample 
methodology may have to be used to survey only a portion of the 
community’s population. 

The goals statements derived from the town hall meeting, in 
combination with the community altitudinal sur\'ey. will answer a 
number of quesuons. Not only can the community analyst find out 
what types of change are desirable or undesirable, but also 
determine where within the community such change is acceptable. 
Maps and sketches will enable the community to accept or reject 
vanous types of development or changes in various geographic 
locations. These socio-cultural values can then be arrayed as a 
senes of questions to be used in the sustainability checklist. 

Environ mentul iurvev and analysis This activity generally proceeds 
on the basis ol an environmental checklist, such as those employed 
in environmental impact assessment. As these data are collected, it 
IS important to give them social value One effective mean of giving 
social value to intangible and unquantifiable environmental 
phenomena and process is to use a graphic device for storing, 
manipulating and disseminating these data. In fact, the use of such 
a graphic dc\nce will allow the community analyst to convert the 
data into meaninglul information 

The graphic device is known as “McHargian analysis” and employs 
a mapping technique to record the character and distribution of 
environmental phenomena and process (McHarg. l9(-)9) These 

O 
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dai.i .ue displayed on siandard.udized base maps, nllow'im: 
"suckim:' 0! the maps imo eoinposucs to vield miormation 
rej^ardine synergistic groups of phenomena and process. The 
strength of this approach is that these phenomena and processes 
cannot be ignored they are rendered explicitly m color There is 
also the power of locality relevance The learning community is 
able to determine how proposed changes will affect these 
environmental attributes Similarly, the community may learn how 
the existing en\nronmenial attributes will affect a proposed action 
The invisible is rendered visible 

The McHargian approach is useful in providing a basic 
understanding of the historical and existing environmental 
Situation of ihe community The maps and information provide a 
foundation from which all future proposals may be evaluated. It is 
a ma)or asset in the learning community As these analyses are 
conducted by ad hoc work groups with in the community, there is 
a great deal of knowledge generated and shared with credibility 
The McHargian approach relies upon existing scientific data that 
are timely and accurate 

The sustainahilitv checkli'it The critical aspects of sustainabnity 
economic, socio-cultural and environmental values, can be 
surveyed and analyzed in a comprehensive and standardized 
approach by using a sustainability checklist. Each major section of 
the checklist provides not only the list ol items for survey and 
analysis, but also provides guidance as to what the analyst wants to 
find out — what the research question should be 

These three categories ol community surv'ey and analysis provide 
the basis of understanding what was and what is in the 
community's environmental domain From this base, projections 
and forecasts may be devised to learn about what could be and, 
more importantly, what should be. 

Some guidance on elements of a sustainable community is 
discussed in a recent report from the Centre for Human Settle- 
ments at the University of British Columbia (Roseland. 1992) This 
book. Toward Sustainable Communities: A Resource Book for 
Municipal and Local Co\emments. illustrates how communities can 
apply the concepts of sustainability in governmental functions. 

FORECASTS AND PROJECTIONS 

Traditionally visions of the community's future are based upon 
quantitative trend analysis. This is very different from the 
qualitative visioning activities used to create cemn^umty goals. In 
this manner, the historical pattern of growth typically population 
growth) IS extrapolated into the future. 

The learning community approach recognizes that the probable 
future is only one of many possible futures. Accepting the premise 
that trend is not destiny, the learning community seeks to “bend 
the trend" and visualize futures in a very different way. Escaping 
the paradigm with which we have been programmed, the 
community seeks to imagine and describe a possible future, 
however improbable. 

A number of “possible futures' projections are made, all of which 
meet the goals of the community If their community has a 
declining population but wishes to have steady state population or 
growth in the population, this is described as a possible future If. 
on the o. 'r hand, the community feels it is growing too big. too 
rapidly, ine community may wish to explore the possibility of a 
steady state 

Keying in on population projections for each possible future 
condition, the learning community can identify the quantitative 
demands (or land use, transponation. and serv'ices This demand 
analysis can he uwd to establish a n< ds statement, what is called a 
■’need gap, for each possible future comnuiniiy «i.iie 

COMMUNITY NEEDS AND OBJECTIVES 

The learning community may, at this point, icjeLt a number of 
quantitative protections whose demands fall lar outside the realm 
ol reality or the community s capacity to achieve Still otlier 
projec lions are rejeued because ihey tio not meet the comnumitv's 



goals There will be, how'ever. a significant number ol {protected 
communitv (mures that meet the community s goals and are. at 
first analvsis. achievable. These images began to form the basis of a 
preferred future. 

This activity of forecasting and projecting future demands for land 
use, transportation, and services is another critical action for the 
learning community While some members of the community 
formerly believed one image or another represented the only 
reality, this learning activity has the capacity to cause paradigm 
shifts as the true demands of various possible futures are disclosed 

The estimation of the forecasted needs of the community creates a 
series of targets to be achieved by alternatives. These targets, in 
terms of the demands of different community configurations, 
become the objectives for a senes of sketch plans 

ALTERNATIVES AND SKETCH PLANS 

The learning community uses ad hoc work groups to create a 
series of sketch plans of possible future conditions. These skeich 
plans illustrate land use, transportation, and services — ail which 
w\W meet the projected needs. These illustrations take the form of 
colored maps and three-dimensional sketches of critical elements 
of the landscape and towmscape. At this point, the community is 
involved in participatory design. 

The learning community can and should rediscover the traditional 
townscape elements that represent its heritage These historical 
elements are important basis of a unique sense of place in time and 
space. Visual techniques, as well as images, for this activity may be 
found in books such as Randall Arendt's (1994) Rural by OtMgn 
Maintaining Small Tuwn Character. 

Participatory Design 

Participatory design empowers the learning community to create 
\isual images of its environmental domain. The drawing pencil is 
removed from the hand of the professional architect or landscape 
architect or planner and firmly placed in the hands of the members 
of the community design work group (Luther. 1990, p. 33-56) 

These three-dimensional sketches, like the environmental analysis, 
provide the foundation from which to evaluate change. For each of 
the alternative sketch plans, these human-scale, eye-level, 
renderings of street scenes, landscapes, and building facades are 
modified to show, realistically, what would happen as a 
consequence of such changes. 

A good handbook for the participatory design approach is 
Randolph Hester's (1990) Community Design Primer This 
handbook not only provides knowledge about community design 
as a participatory activity, but it also teaches skills in drawing and 
problem-soKing by design 

The power of the three-dimensional illustration easily overpowers 
the traditional two-dimensional maps of the planner. The learning 
community can visualize what it would be like to w'alh and drive 
through this townscape. to work in this future town, to play in this 
future landscape 

Moreover, the community design work group can add even more 
realistic power to ihis vision of the future by rendering the images 
in a four-dimensional aspect. That is. the change is shown over a 
time senes, rather than the typical one-shot image of the 
completed stale Such time series illustrations enable the Icaming 
community to understand that change is incremental and comes at 
a certain pace rather than all at once This lessens the shock of 
change 

THE PREFERRED FUTURE 

The learning community must now make an informed and 
intelligent choice (roin these aliern.uivc sketth plans — these 
.ilternative images of the future ol their town How do they 
proceed' 

The i>u^talnahtluy checklist is again employed as a learning and 
(lecision-makmg devite Each alternative is evaluated au ordmg lO 
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the checklist The costs and benefits of each sketch plan are 
descnbed and explained 

At another community-wide town hall meeting, the alternative 
sketch plans and the analysis of their sustainability, are displayed 
on the walls in a manner to allow examination and discussion by 
the learning community This meeting features a presentation of 
each alternative sketch plan, and a discussion of the finding of the 
sustainability analysis. 

The members of the learning community may select one 
alternative, may reject all alternatives, or may synthesize several 
alternative sketch plans into a new vision But, at the end of the 
evening, the learning community has selected an image of us 
preferred future The learning community has achieved a single 
shared vision. 

THE COMMUNITY’S PLAN 

The selected sketch plan is then fully developed by another ad hoc 
work group. The details of the plan, meeting professional and 
statutory' requirements, are published in a document that is the 
preliminary draft of the town's comprehensive plan Make no 
mistake, this is the community’s plan. It is not a plan devised by 
some short-term visiting technical consultant This is a plan 
devised by the learning community in ,i clear act of self-help and 
self-determination. Having ownership in the plan is essential to 
maintaining and enhancing the plan over time 

Following the public review' of the preliminary draft of the 
community’s plan, it is adopted by resolution and becomes an 
official document of the community's decision-making process. All 
future proposals for change will be evaluated on the basis ol this 
plan. 

Format 

The format of the community plan emphasizes the essential 
elements of the town the land use. transportation, services, 
recreation, historic preservation, etc. Each element oi the plan 
forms a separate chapter in the document. Each chapter starts with 
the description of the preferred future. Remember the focus 
questions in the first town hall meeting? For each chapter there 
will be goals and objectives. Following the vision and the need, 
there will be policy statements that represent the community’s 
voice, speaking in unison, of how it prefers this vision to be 
achieved and sustained. Finally, each chapter contains the details 
of how this image of the preferred future w'lll be transformed from 
imagination to grass, concrete, steel, w’ood. and water. The 
sustainability checklist emerges as measures of effectiveness for 
each element of design and development These written and 
graphic policies and guidelines, then, seek to leach the newcomer, 
the proposer of change, the values of the learning community. 

Proposed actions that represent only short-term survival activities 
that do not effectively achieve the community’s criteria for 
sustainability should be rejected by this decision-making process. 
Given the anticipatory and participator\' character of the plan's 
development, there should be little community conflict in these 
decisions 

Implementation 

ImplemeniaiK . of the comnuimty's plan can be achieved through 
sustainable policies, regul.uions. and building codes, such as those 
developed by Melbourne, Australia Here, the Victorian 
Department of Planning initiated a scries of workshops. "Shaping 
Urban Futures.” in I9RQ The resulting regulations, the V'ictoncm 
Code for Resi(ierma( Development (VicCode), are “directed at 
achieving «;ale. siimul.uing, .mil siisiainabli* communities by 
addressing the detailed design of development proposals" (Morns, 
1993. p SO-52) 

Implementation can also he ,Khieved by developim’ a tactical plan 
of action based on the ob)ectives ,md targets treated in this 
planning process A series ol self-help liual development 
initiatives, such as ihose iniroiliiced in AustrniM with the Count rv 
Centres Pro)eii (Robinson. 1993) This project faiilitated local si'll- 



help processes in localities suffering from the effects of structural 
change, a conditional similar to that found on America's Great 
Plains. The County Centres Project, for example, sought to 

• improve local economic performance by identifying viable locai 
economic opportunities and coordinating means for their 
realization; 

• improve federal and state government awareness of local needs 
so that a better coordinated and more effective 
targeting/delivery of their programs could occur at the local 
level; and 

• develop effective models for the participation of community 
groups in self-help local development. 

A significant discussion of the comriunity economic development 
strategies 

being undertaken on the Great Plauu may be found in Choy and 
Rounds (1992) Cummunity Develuprr'.ent Strategies oj the Northern 
Plains. 

Monitoring 

Over time, a monitoring function is created as the condition of the 
community system domain is scanned and changes are noted Like 
a thermostat, the learning community reacts to the change and 
causes a corresponding change in its governing functions to correct 
the condition It is as if the learning community is traveling 
through time and space on a cntical path. The boundaries of this 
path represent parameters of unacceptable or unsustainable system 
beha\nor. The learning community, monitoring its envnronment. 
senses the deviation from the critical path and issues instructions 
to bring the community back to the desired trajectory into the 
future — ever in quest of its goals. 

CONCLUSION 

What has education got to do with all this? The role of learning is 
critical in capacity building among the members of the 
community. Capacity building enables the community to imagine, 
visualize, plan, design, develop, and sustain the community as it 
moves forward into the future. It is an act of local self- 
determination and self-help. 

In an age of increasingly scarce resources available for small rural 
towns, the capacity to “do it ourselves for ourselves is cntical to 
the survival and persistence of the community. In an activity that 
may be described as “community self-actualization." the rural small 
town explores, discovers, describes and explains the elements, 
attnbutes. and synergy of its total operating environmental system. 
The learning community not only conducts this survey and 
analysis, but it learns about itself in the process. 

Community learning leads to shared understanding and 
knowledge about the economic, socio-cultural and environmental 
phenomena and processes at work in the community. Community 
learning leads to knowledge and skill in evaluating proposed 
changes that may affect these operating systems within the 
community’s domain. Community learning leads to an 
understanding of the need for and consequences of 
multicommunity collaboration as a means of sustainability. 
Community learning results in a declaration, the community voice, 
expressing a clear and compelling vision of its own future a 
future of Its own making 
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Figure 1: The Learning Community Process 
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Figure 2: An Example from an Environmental Checklist 

tl4) Public Services Will the proposal have an effect upon , or 
result in a need for new or altered governmental services in 
any of the following areas: 

U) Fire protection?.. 

(h) Police protection? 

U) Schools? 

(d) Parks or other recreational facilities' 

(e) Maintenance of public facilities, including roads? 

(D Other governmental senices^ .... 

Explanation 

(15) Energy Will the proposal result in. 

(a) Use of substantial amounts of fuel or energ)'^ 

(b) Demand upon existing sources of energy, or require the 

development of new sources ol energy? 

Explanation 



tin'' L v-lities Will the proposal result in a need for new systems, 
or alterations to the following utilities 
U'' Power or natural gas? 

(b) Communications systems? 

tc) Waters 

(d) Sewer or septic tanks? 

(c) Storm w'ater drainage? 

I (D Solid waste and disposal? 



U7) Human Health Will the proposal result in the creation of 
any health hazard or potential health hazard (excluding 
mental health)? 

Explanation- 



U8) Aesthetics Will the proposal result m the obstruction of any 
scenic vista or view open the the public, or will the 
proposal result in the creation of an aesthetically offensive 
sue open to public view? 

Explanation- 



(19) Recreation will the proposal result in an impact upon the 
quality or quantity of existing recreational opportunities? 

Explanation: 

(20) Archeologtcal/Hisiorical. Will the proposal result in an 
alteration of a significant archeological or historical sue, 
structure, object or building? 

Explanation: 



III. SIGNATURE 

I. the undersigned, sute that to the best of my knowledge the 
above information is true and complete. It is understood that 
the lead agency may withdraw any declaration of 
nonsignificance that it might issue in reliance upon this 
checklist should there be any willful misrepresentation or 
willful lack of full disclosure on my pan. 

Proponent 



haracicd from the Washington iiatc Enuronmenioi Policy Act Guidelines. Chapter 107-10 WAC 



THE RURAL SERVICES INSTITUTES NETWORK AS A STRATEGY FOR 
ASSISTING RURAL COMMUNITIES IN NEW YORK STATE 

William C. Merwin, June F. 0'Nci!l. Ram L. Chugh, and Anthony Giardina — United States of Anienca 

ABSTRACT 

The New York ^uie Office of Rural Affairs has developed an innovative network of Rural Services Insiiiuies CRSIs) located ai colleges and univetMues 
throughout the btaie in order to help meet the needs of the State's rural communities. Through the resources and expen ise available ai college 
campuses, the RSI network blends the best of government and academe s communiiy service funaions to bnng a wide vanety ol services to rural 
governments, businesses, organizaiiorcs and individuals. 

Currently 17 RSIs are operating to meet the unique needs of the communities in which they are located. The RSIs oixrraie with minimal cost to the 
state and involve few bureaucratic constraints. Each RSI shares expertise and resources with other participating RSIs, providing rural commumues 
with a collaborative, statewide resource network. 

This paper will discuss the developmem and implememaiioii of Rural ^>er^•lces licsmuics ai colleges and universiiies iliroughoui ihe njral regions of 
New York State, including. 

I How the idea for the RSI network was fonned: 

2. How the RSI network was implemented; 

1. Mow RSIs are structured at each college; 

4. The functioning and coordination of ihe RM neiw'ork. 

5 One case study- The actual working of the R.sl at the Si ate L mvcrsiiy of New York College at PoLsdam. 

Since then, one of the ways that the State Office of Rural Affairs 
has met the needs of the State's rural areas is through an innovative 



INTRODUCTION 



Although most people think of New Yoik Cuy when they think of 
New York, nearly 3 5 million people live in the rural areas of New 
York Slate Rural New York comprises 88% ol the States total land 
mass. In fact, rural New York would be the 3bth largest state, 
roughly equivalent to the size of Kentucky, Indiana or West 
Virginia Rural areas in New York State, like their counterparts 
•across America, frequently suffer from a lack of fiscal and lechnical 
resources necessary to provide basic community services oi to 
promote development and growth In an effort to address ihe 
needs of its rural communities, in 1 98b. New York State cre.iU’tl 
the Slate Offue o( Rural Affairs 



network of Rmal Services Institutes tRSIs) located at colleges and 
universities throughout the State Through the resources and 
expertise available at member campuses, the RSI network blends 
the best of government and academe's community service 
functions to bring a wide vanety of services to rural governments, 
businesses, organizations and individuals. Currently, 17 RSIs arc 
operating to meet the unique needs of the communities in which 
they are located The RSIs operate with minimal cost to the State 
and involve few bureaucratic constraints Each RSI shares 
expertise and resources with other pantcipaiing RSIs, providing 
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rural Lonirnunuies uuli .1 tollahoranve. fi.iU‘\sioe resource 
network 

This paper will discuss how ihe idea for the RSI network was 
h'ltiied and iniplerneiued, how the RSIs are established and 
structured on various campuses, the purpose and functions of the 
RSIs; the operaiion and coordination ol the RSI network, and a 
c.ise study of the working of the RSI at the State University of New 
York College at Potsdam 



BACKGROUND 

The -rural areas ol New York State, like other rural areas of the 
countrv. suffer from geographic isolation and limited fiscal 
capacity, which, generally, have resulted in such problems as 
higher r.ites of poverty and unemploymeni; lower levels of 
educational attainment, employment skills, and vocational 
training; and more limited access to health care, social scr\'ices. 
and modern telecommunications systems • The rural areas of New 
York State have a shortage of physicians and other health care 
providers as well as difficulty in attract im: personnel to areas with 
ihe greatest need for sercuces. Many rural hospitals in New York 
are leehnologically obsolescent with respect to their facilities and 
equipment, and many rural residents face gaps in health care 
coverage between |obs Other institutions, such as school districts, 
i.iee higher losis because 01 the diseconomies of scale of operating 
111 a rural area 

Purthei, the lack of private sector capital, adequate public 
transportation, and technological capacity has inhibited economic 
growth in most of New York’s rural areas, lii the areas where 
growth IS Occurring, communities are confronted with a lack of 
experience and consistency in municipal land use practices. Rural 
areas have a need for increased planning and technical assistance, 
with an emphasis on mitigating developmental impacts on the 
rural land resource base, while simultaneously increasing the area s 
economic vi.ability. 

Income in the rural counties of New York State tends to lag behind 
that of the non-rurai counties, even when the national economy is 
strong During the eight-year period between 1980 and 1988, 
income in the rural counties of New York State rose only 79.4 
percent, while income in the non-rural counties rose 83 8 percent. ‘ 
Comparing per capita incomes by county, the ten counties with 
the lowest per capita income in 1978 were all rural In 1988, tlie 
ten counties with the lowest per capita income were, still, all rural 
Ol the ten counties with the highest per capita income in 1978 and 
onlv one was a rural counts 

Employment figures for the rural areas of New Nork State are 
equally disheartening Throughout the 1980s, average 
unempioymeni rales were significantly higher in ihe rural counties 
than in ihe non-rurai counties of New York State. And, as can be 
seen below, the rural counties have consistently had higher 
unemploymeni rates than New York Slate as a whole 
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As might be expeaed. high unemploymeiu tends to be endemic to 
some counties Ol the ten counties \uih the highest unemployniem 
rales in 1980, nine were rural. Eight of those nine counties vere 
among the ten counties with the highest unemploymeni rates again 
m 1989 

While the rural areas of New York State lace these daunting and 
.du'ti seemingly insurmountable problems, manv public and 
private policy makers and the media foe us on the ills that plague 
the urban areas of the State, like New York City The lack of 
.iwareness of the nature and extent of the problems in rural areas 
bv politv makers and the media, and the inability of urban people 
10 undei stand rural concerns, is, often, tantamount to the rural 
prol'tlems themselves On account ol that lack ol understanding, 
rural areas, in the past, have received limited slate and federal 
resources, and have been undermined by reimhuorv standards and 



procedures that do not take into consideration the unique 
circumstances and needs of rural communities 

THE HISTORY AND ROLE OF THE STATE OFFICE OF 
RURAL AFFAIRS 

In order to help Stale government better address the needs of the 
3.5 million people living in rural New York, the State Office of 
Rural Affairs was established by the Rural Affairs Act of 1986 The 
Office was established in the executive department of New York 
Slate government, making u the first cabinet-level state agency in 
the nation devoted solely to the interests and needs of a state’s 
rural areas. The Office is headed by the Director of Rural Affairs, 
who is appointed by the Governor, with the advice and consent of 
the State Senate. 

In creating the Office of Rural Affairs, the Governor and Slate 
Legislature demonstrated their recognition of the fact that the 
Stale's rural regions have been characterized by inaccurate 
awareness and understanding, resulting in laws, regulations, 
policies and programs that do not completely address the real 
needs of the people living in the State's rural areas. They also 
recognized that the diversity of the rural regions of the State, with 
their abundant natural, cultural, human, and community 
resources, contributes greatly to the quality of life of all people of 
the State and. hence, to a healthier and more prosperous Slate.’ 

It was found that many useful and innovative responses to rural 
needs would be possible, if a permanent, more focused and 
coordinated interdisciplinary approach to addressing rural 
problems and opportunities were made available through State 
government,* Through the creation of the Oftice of Rural Affairs, 
The State's policy makers sought to amplify the efforts of existing 
agencies and individuals who are interested in such rural policy 
areas as human services and community life; health care; 
education; business, economic development, and employment; 
agriculture; environment, land use, and natural resources; 
transportation; community facilities, housing and community 
revualizaiion. and local government management. 

Thus, the purposes of the Office of Rural Affairs are to promote 
cooperative and integrated efforts to address rural needs statewide; 
to recommend to the Governor and the Legislature policies and 
plans to meet rural needs; and to serve as a one-stop contact point 
for rural goveinments, scr\'ice providers, and State and federal 
agencies interested in rural policies and programs of the State. The 
Office accomplishes these purposes through the use of diverse 
means and methods. 

For example, the Office of Rural Affairs operates the Rural 
Assistance Information Network (RAIN), a computer service 
containing over 1700 State and federal financial and technical 
assistance programs The information on RAIN is accessible via 
computer modem 24 hours a day. 365 days a year, and is provided 
free of charge, except for the cost of the telephone call. In addition 
to the federal and State financial and technical assistance programs, 
the RAIN database includes; data from the U S. Census Bureau, the 
National Phvsictans Register, the Nev/ York State Department of 
Labor self-search job database, a legal section and legislative 
directory, and a message-based electronic mail system for all users 
Since everyone does not have access to a computer and modem, 
the Office of Rural Affairs has designated 90 organizations 
throughout rural New York that ser\'e as public access points (or 
RAIN These organizations have agreed to make their equipment 
available for RAIN searehes as a service to members of their 
communities 

The Office of Rural Affairs also produces a yearly series of live, 
inicractive, video teleconferences on us Rural Satellite Network 
i,RSN) Through this service, the Office is able to use modern 
technology to bring technical assistance and information to the 
most rural areas of New York State in a very cost- and timc- 
efficienl manner Topics that have been covered on the RSN 
include granisnianship, zoning and land use planning, municipal 
liability, rural housing, and rural emergency medical services 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE RURAL SERVICES 
INSTITUTES 

In ihe effori to fulfill us role lo promote cooperative and integrated 
efforts to address rural needs, in March 1989. the Office of Rural 
Affairs began establishing Rural Services Institutes (RSIs) at 
educational insiiiuiions across the Slate. 

The presence of higher education institutions in rural areas of New 
York State was found to be an under-utilized asset. The Stale 
University of New York (SUNY) is the largest and most diverse 
public niulti-campus university system in the world. Thirty-six 
us sixty-four campuses are located in rural regions of the State. 
The independent sector of higher education in New York State 
comprises over 100 campuses and is the largest in the nation 
Twenty-eight of the campuses are located in rural counties 
throughout the State The faculty and staff at these institutions 
could pro\ade educational resources and expertise that would be 
invaluable and. otheru'ise unavailable in rura areas, for skill 
enhancement and technical consultation 

Further, the RSIs on State University campuses help to fulfill the 
mission of the State University of New York, which pledges the 
sharing of us resources and expertise with the business, 
agricultural, governmental, labor and nonprofit sectors of the State 
through a program of public service for the purpose of enhancing 
the well-being of the people of the State of New York ' 

PURPOSE AND FUNCTION OF THE RSIS 

The purpose of the Rural Services Institutes (RSIs) is to facilitate 
the efforts of local agencies, individuals, and the private sector in 
developing cooperative responses to rural needs. The RSIs 
accomplish this by providing technical and educational assistance, 
and by encouraging a comprehensive, strategic approach to rural 
problem solving with four guiding principles. 

1 Working together to enhance the quality of life for all 
rural New Yorkers: Many public agencies, rural businesses, 
and community organizations are interested in enhancing 
the quality of life in rural New York. Too often, however, 
these entities are working against each other to advance their 
own parochial interests. Other times, they are not combining 
their efforts to achieve the greatest possible gain. The 
constituents of rural New York mtist work together in order 
to solve the problems that plague their regions and to 
enhance their collective quality of life 

2 Taking a regional approach to problem solving: Although 
a number of State and federal agencies are involved in rural 
development and revitalization efforts on a large scale, many 
of the problems and issues that confront rural areas are of a 
regional or local nature. Furthermore, even with issues of 
broad significance, the need still exists for technical 
assistance and collaboration at the regional or local level to 
access State or federal programs and decision makers The 
RSI concept uses a regional approach to addressing rural 
problems. This approach often results in solutions that can 
be applied in other regions of the State and statewide. 

3 Coordinating the RSIs into a statewide network: Many of 
the is<^‘ues and problems that arise in rural areas are common 
throughout all regions of the State. Rural regions must 
collaborate in order to successfully address common rural 
needs. The RSIs in the various regions of the State may 
coordinate their activity to address issues or solve problems 
common lo more than one region. In situations that require 
a multi-regional or statewide approach, the Office of Rural 
Affairs serv’es as a coordinator and facilitator 

4 Serving as a Resource for the Office of Rural Affairs: Tlu* 
rural areas of the State have an advocate in the State 
government to represent their needs and protect their 
interests: The State Office of Rural Affairs The RSIs serve as 
a resource to provide information on the needs and goals of 
their regions to the Office of Rural Affairs. In this manner, 
the Office of Rural Affairs can provide leadership in Staic 
govern mem in addressing the issues that affect rural areas 
The Office of Rural Aff.iirs can use its cabinci-K’vel ageiuy 



status to access the decision makers and policy makers in 
the executive and legislative branches of State government to 
effect change for rural New York. 

In accomplishing us purpose, the RSIs use the resources found on 
the college campus to provide a rural area with any assistance that 
may help the area to meet a local or regional need or goal. 
Typically. RSIs: 

- provide rural community leaders with technical assistance, 
training and education; assistance in rural economic 
development and revitalization; assistance in local government 
management; assistance in granismanship training; and 
community planning; 

- serve as a clearinghouse for information needed by local 
officials and serve as meeting sues for saiellue teleconferences 
produced by the Office of Rural Affairs and other agencies; 

- undertake regional studies or projects, and sponsor regional 
conferences on relevant local rural issues; and 

- serve as a public access point for the Office of Rural Affairs 
RAIN computer service. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE RSIS 

The structure of the RSIs at pariicipaiing colleges may vary, 
depending on several factors' the service mission of the college, the 
structure of college departments, and the particular interest of 
faculty and staff members of the college. The Office of Rural Affairs 
works with the college to formulate a development plan for the 
individual college RSI. 

Generally, the process begins with a shared understanding 
between the college president and the Office of Rural Affairs of the 
initiative and commumeni to support and maintain the RSI in a 
collaborative effort. The college president and other interested 
college faculty and staff meet with the director of Rural Affairs to 
discuss and sign an Agreement to form the Rural Services 
Institute. In a model RSI structure, the president of the college will 
designate an individual to be the RSI Director, who will be 
responsible for the operation of the RSI. The director will serv'e as 
the liaison to the Office of Rural Affairs and will report to the 
president of the college or a designee for the purposes of the RSI. 
The college will choose a department or program in which to 
“house” the RSI Most colleges choose the Office of the President or 
a department of the college, such as: community affairs, economic 
development, or cominumg education. 

The president of the college will then appoint a Steering 
Committee to be chaired by the Director of the RSI. The steenng 
committee will be composed of representatives of various college 
departments. The steenng committee members will, largely, come 
from those departments whose services the RSI will use most The 
steering committee s first task will be to conduct an Inventory of 
Resources available, both on-campus and off-campus. Resources 
on-campus include any faculty, administrators, students, 
programs, and equipment that may be of service to rural areas. 
For instance, student interns who receive credits for their work 
with the RSI may be used for much of the data gathering, research 
and special work of the RSI. Resources off-campus may include 
any federal, state, regional, or local organizations that could be of 
service to rural areas The steering committee will meet on a 
regular basis to discuss, plan, implement and monitor RSI 
aciivuies 

The steering committee will next help lo define the RSI s 
geographical area of service. Then, with the assistance of the 
sieenng committee, the president of the college will idenlify and 
.ippoini a Community Advisory Board composed of 
representatives from local governments, businesses, community 
and other organizations to serve in an advisory capacity lo the R5! 
regarding ihe lypes of assisiance and services u should provide 

The nexi major lask for ihc RSI direcior, ihe sieenng commiiiec, 
and the communily advisory' board is lo work with ihe Oflitc of 
Rural Affairs lo conduct a Local Needs Assessment to further 
uleniify those services lhai are needed in ihe area, but that are 
unavailable The results of the inventory' of resources and ihe kual 
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needs assessment will be used to deiemiine bow tlie RSI may he 
most elleciive in the community 

An initial conference should then be convened with local 
government officials, business leaders, representatives of 
community organizations, federal and State officials from the 
region, and other interested parties to introduce the RSI to the 
various groups in the cominuniiy This is an opportunity to 
address the issues facing the region, and to begin the process of 
formulating a plan to meet the region’s rural needs. In addition to 
all of the community members, the director of the Office of Rural 
Affairs will be present at the conference, as will the college 
president, the RSI director, members o( the steering committee and 
members of the community advisory board 

MODEL OPERATION OF THE RSIS 

One person at the RSI, usually the director, will be appointed to 
serve as the liaison to the Office of Rural Affairs. This liaison will 
be responsible for penodic reporiing to the Office of Rural Affairs; 
serv’e as the contact person for communications between the Office 
of Rural Affairs and the RSI, and attend meetings to discuss any 
issues relating to the RSI 

Each RSI is a voluntary' organization and is intended to be self- 
sufficient and to operate independently. The State Office of Rural 
Affairs provides no monetarv' assistance to the RSI. The RSI must 
develop income sources or remuneration for its services, beyond 
any in-kind contributions that the college may offer, such as 
offices, secretarial support, computer and fax access, and RAIN 
access Those sources of income or remuneration can include 
contracts for services with federal, state, or local governments; 
tuition for non-credit courses; and donations and grants from 
private or public sector parties. It is understood by all the RSIs, 
however, that one of the purposes of the program is to provide 
assistance that rural communities could not otherwise afford. 

The RSIs are encouraged to initiate activities and projects and to 
operate independently The Office of Rural Affairs, however, 
should be kept informed of major initiatives, and clearance should 
be obtained from the Office on press releases, major events and 
official publications or reports. 

ROLE OF THE STATE OFFICE OF RURAL AFFAIRS 

The Office of Rural Affairs is committed to provide the RSIs with 
technical support, including assistance during and after start-up. 
The Office of Rural Affairs will 

1. Designate a staff person w-ho will act as the primary contact 
person for RSI requests; 

2 Provide RSIs with technical and legal assistance in 
addressing the wide range of rural issues; 

3 Provide community members w'lth training and education 
through the Rural Satellite Network; 

4 Serve as a clearinghouse for information on State and federal 
programs offering rural communities grants, loans, or 
technical assistance; 

5 Provide information on resources offered by such agencies, 
as regional economic development districts, regional 
planning and development boards, state regional offices, 
municipal governments, the federal/state rural development 
councils, cooperative extension agencies, resource 
conservation and development districts, rural enterprise 
teams, and other state, federal or local agencies and 
organizations involved in rural development issues, 

h Arrange conferences and meetings between RSIs anti other 
interested groups to share ideas on rural development and 
revitalization issues. 

7 Undertake statewide studies or projects to augment the work 
of the RSIs. 

8 Provide a pre.sente (or ihe RSIs in the Slate Capital, assist the 
RSIs in accessing State jiolicy and decision makers with 
regard to Slate rules and statutes, review anti comment on 



State legislation and regulations that impact rural areas, draft 
and support legislation on behall ol the RSIs; 

Organize and coordinate a statewide network of RSIs to 
expand the available pool of resources and expertise 
available to each individual RSI. 

OPERATION OF THE RSIS AS A NETW'ORK 

In order to facilitate the effective operation of the statewide 
network of RSIs, the Office of Rural Affairs serves as network 
coordinator. The Office of Rural Affairs and a planning committee, 
comprising representatives of each RSI, are responsible for 
developing administrative procedures to facilitate communication 
and information-sharing throughout the network. 

As a network, each RSI can call upon the expenence and resources 
of other RSIs in solving local problems. Together, all of the RSIs 
can address any rural issue on a statewide basis. The RSIs maintain 
contact with the Office of Rural Affairs, which relays information 
between and among the individual units in order to help solve 
problems and address current issues. Additionally, the Office of 
Rural Affairs is a participating member of many State and federal 
agency committees and not-for-profit organizations that ser\’e rural 
areas. The information obtained through the Office's involvement 
in those organizations is also provided to the RSIs. 

A CASE STUDY: THE WORKING OF THE RSI AT SUNY 
POTSDAM 

In this part we discuss the working of the Rural Services Institute 
(RSI) at the State University College at Potsdam. SUNY Potsdam 
was the 14th Institution to join the RSI Network. The discussion 
includes: the process used to establish RSI at the College; its 
mission and goals; its administration and governance structure, 
including funding; the process used to determine priorities; 
services prosrided and their impact, and finally. Unking its activities 
with the College’s overall educational mission. 

1. Process: Sometime in early 1990, the NYS Office of Rural 
Affairs (ORA) approached the President of SUNY Potsdam 
about starting a RSI to meet the service needs of rural 
communities in the North Country. Potsdam is a small rural 
village of about 12.000 people located in a rural region of 
New York State known as the North Country. SUNY 
Potsdam has a long and nch history of providing services to 
outside groups as a part of its tradition. The College traces 
its ongin to the St. Lawrence Academy established in 1816 
in response to a local community effort. Since the College 
owes its existence to the community, it. therefore, regards 
Itself as an integral part of it. The College and community 
take great pride in each other and cherish the long and 
healthy relationship they have enjoyed over the last 178 
years. 

The OK\ request to SUNY Potsdam could not have been 
more timely. The Colleges new president, appointed in 
August, 1989, believes strongly in public service and regards 
it an important part of the educational mission. Early in his 
tenure, he quickly realized the special bond which existed 
between the College and the community. This played an 
important role in sharing the College s resources with the 
community However, he also realized that the College 
lacked a coordinated structure for providing those services 
Public 5 '*r\'ice activities were being carried out by various 
departments and individuals within the College without 
much overall direction The College lacked a single office to 
coordinate the delivery of such services 
Thus, the request from the ORA to start a RSI provided the 
President with an excellent opportunity to take a serious 
look at the College’s approach ami commitment to public 
service The President asked the Colleges Public Alfairs 
Council, (a body responsible for examining the College’s 
public service activities) to review the ORA request and to 
make us recommendations. The Council also vieweti tin; 
a great opportunity to take a closer look at the Colleges 
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outreach aciivuies and the manner in which they were bcin^ 4 
undertaken. 

After careful review , ihe Council strongly recommended 
creating the Rural Services Institute at SUNY Potsdam and 
further recommended that the proposed RSI be charged with 
coordinating the Colleges public service activities to better 
serve the North Country The President accepted the 
Council’s recommendations and RSI was formally 
established by signing a memorandum of understanding 
with the New York State ORA in October 1990. 

Mission and Goals of RSI: The RSI was designated as an 
umbrella organization responsible for coordinating the 
College’s outreach aciivuies Specifically, its mission is to 
further enhance the interaction between SUNY Potsdam and 
its surrounding communities by making its intellectual and 
other resources available to help them improve their social 
and economic well being This includes providing technical 
and other assistance to local governments, economic and 
social development organizations, labor, business, and other 
appropnaie organizations. In providing services to outside 
groups, RSI was to be guided by the following broad goals- 
♦Services provided must be meaningful and lead to 
improvement in the operation of the organization. 

•Work in close cooperation wuh other existing local and 
regional organizations. RSI should supplement and work 
cooperatively (not duplicate or compete) with existing 
organizations ■ 

♦ Services provided should be consistent with the College's 
educational mission and its budgetary resources and be 
beneficial both to the College and the community. 
Administrative and Governance Structure: RSI at SUNY 
Potsdam functions under the Office of the President. A 
director, appointed by the President from among the 
leaching faculty at the College, manages us day to day 
operations. The faculty member is given release time from 
teaching duties. The director acts as a liaison with the ORA 
and maintains a close working relationship with local and 
regional organizations both public and private. 

The director is assisted by a RSI Steering Committee. This 
Committee is currently composed of 13 individuals 
representing various academic and administrative units 
within the College whose services are most frequently used 
by RSI for meeting outside needs. The Committee guides the 
work of RSI and monitors its activities. It generally meets 
four times a year and is chaired by the RSI director. 

Similarly. RSI receives input from outside community 
groups through the RSI Advisory Council. This Council is 
composed of 56 individuals who come from local 
government, health care, social services, business, labor, 
public education, social, cultural and economic development 
organizations in the North Country'. The Council plays an 
important role in bringing the community perspective to RSI 
and the College. It also helps to build public support for the 
College in the community. The Council meets annually and 
is chaired by the College President, with the RSI director 
serving as the resource person. 

The director submits an annual report of RSI activities to the 
College President, members of the Steering Committee, the 
Advisory Council, the College’s Public Affairs Council and 
ORA. The director keeps ihc college community informed of 
Its activities through the College s weekly publication called 
The Reporter. Similarly, the outside community is kept 
informed through frequent news releases sent to the local 
and regional news media 

Operation of the RSI is funded by the College its well as by 
outside groups The half-time RSI director and a hall-timc 
technical assistant are on the College’s payroll. However, the 
majority of RSI activities are funded through outside grants, 
registration fees, and consultation charges. Currently, the 
College provides about 20')f3 ol the RSI’s annual funding, and 
the remaining 80% comes from outside sources. RSI, thus. 
impoS4'.s a minimal financial burden on the College’s budget 
It does not receive any financial support from ORA ^ 



Determination of Priorities: In order for RSI to make a 
meaningful impact on the communities’ social and economic 
well-being, it is important to know the type of serv'ices they 
believed were most important. RSI developed a lengthy 
survey to asses community needs. The questionnaire was 
sent to 350 organizations in the North Country region 
asking them to rank their needs in priority order. 

Nearly 60% of the survey questionnaires were returned. The 
results indicated an urgent need for many services That was 
not surpnsing given the rural nature of the North Country. 
Most organizations, including local governments, are under- 
staffed, under-funded, and often lack the needed expertise to 
carry out their work effectively. The most urgent needs 
identified were grant writing assistance, computer 
assistance, health care, social services, p'anning and zoning, 
economic development, and fund raising. The study. 
Assessing Public Service Needs of Rural Communities in the 
North Country was published by RSI in November 1991. 

However, it was also important to know the type of expertise 
and other resources available at SUNY Potsdam which could 
be utilized to meet the community needs as identified in the 
study. RSI conducted a survey to determine the expertise of 
the College’s faculty and staff and their willingness to 
participate in public service activities. The surv'ey results 
were published in 1992 in the form of a directory: Potsdam 
College and Community Service. 

Services Provided and Their Impact: RSI has striven to 
meet the community needs identified in the surv'ey. U has 
utilized the resources available at the College and those of 
ORA. The following is the brief description of the services 
RSI continues to provide. 

a. Cram Writing: Since assistance in grant writing was 
identified as the number one community need, RSI accorded 
it a high priority, h approached the director of SUNY 
Potsdam Office of Faculty Scholarship and Crams to design 
a workshop on grant writing suitable for community people, 
most of whom were often unfamiliar with the grant writing 
process and were, thus, afraid to apply for grants. 

The director was extremely cooperative and developed a 
workshop on the basics of grant writing. The workshops 
were called, “ABCs of Grant Writing." Since the Fall of 1991, 
RSI has organized eight workshops including one held on 
May 26, 1994. Nearly 35 people have participated in each 
workshop. 

The demand for g;aut writing training still remains very 
high. RSI maintains a list of people who could not be 
accommodated in a particular workshop, and they are given 
priority for the next session. In addition, RSI published a 
Grant Preparation Handbook: A Brief Guide to Proposal 
Development written by Mr. Ronald Saufley based on the 
notes he used in conducting the workshops. About 300 
copies of the Handbook have been distributed to various 
organizations and individuals in the North Country'. 

RSI has received extremely positive feedback for its efforts in 
meeting this important community need. This, of course, 
could not have been accomplished without the coopieraiion 
from the director of the Office of Faculty Scholarship and 
Grants. RSI will continue to offer at least two grantsmanship 
workshops a year. The cost for this training is covered 
through a nominal registration fee of twenty dollars 
b. Social Services. The North Country is divided into seven 
counties. Each county has a Department of Social Services 
(DSS) whose responsibility is to provide public assistance to 
the people eligible to receive if. Each DSS is headed by a 
social services commissioner. Staff development is extremely 
important for DSS employees in order for them to keep 
<ibre<ist ol changing technologies, rules and regulations, and 
to enhance their overall efficiency and effectiveness. 

The North Country is sparsely populated, rural and distant 
from major population centers. Consequently, the DSS 
employees from the North Country counties had to travel 
long distances at considerable cost, both in time and money, 
to attend training workshops in major mctro|x>litan areas of 
the State. While the uaining was often free, counties h«id to 
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pay iravcl and lodemu cO‘;is U was noi unusual for 
employees to s{xnd three davs away from work to attend a 
one-day iramin^ worksliop Naturally, this severely limited 
the number oi‘ employees who could take advaniaee of the 
iraining. 

SUNY Potsdam was approached to consider providing 
irainim» to the DSS employees locally This need was also 
identified m the survey conducted by RSI The social 
services commissioners saw the benefit of having local 
training for their staff which they could directly influence 
RSI worked with the seven county commissioners and 
formed a North Country Coalition of Social Services 
Commissioners The Coalition selects one of its members as 
chair It determines the training, needs of the DSS employees 
for each year and the mechanism for meeting those needs 
RSI provides logistical and substantive support to the 
Coalition in theses areas: determination of the a..nual 
training needs, selection of instructors, Cievelopm:nt of 
curriculum for each training topic, delivery of tr:jining. 
evaluation of training; and, finally, execution of follow-up 
activities 

Since the inception of the Coalition in 19*^1, RSI has 
provided training to 1000 employees in more than 12 
topics, such as, Team Building, Enhancing Productivity. 
Stress Management, Interviewing Skills, Secretarial Skills, 
and Communication Skills The training workshops are held 
in different sues in the North Country so as to minimize 
travel time for the employees. RSI utilizes laculty from us 
ow'n College and from other nearby colleges. These 
instructors know the area and the environment within which 
the DSS staff must work. RSI takes great satisfaction in 
facilitating this training program and. thereby, making an 
important impact on the overall effectiveness of DSS The 
program is funded through an annual gram by the NYS 
Department of Social Services. 

c Health Care: Shortages of health care professionals was 
identified as a major problem m the RSI survey To deal with 
this. RSI convened representatives from the St Lawrence 
County Public Health Department and local hospitals in St. 
Lawrence and Franklin counties of the North Country. RSI 
decided to focus initially on two nearby counties and expand 
us effons to other counties as u gained experience in this 
area. 

A RSI Health Care Providers Advisory Group was 
constituted, and one of the representatives w'as selected to 
chair it The Group decided to work toward utilizing local 
colleges and universities in alleviating the shortages of health 
care professionals in area hospitals. As us first task, the 
Group chose to document the degree of shortages of various 
health care professionals RSI provided the logistical suppori 
in designing a questionnaire and in conducting the surv'ey 
The surv'ey focused on 23 health care professions. Health 
care pro\nders were asked to indicate the relative degree of 
shortages in each area After reviewing the results, the Group 
targeted three major areas: Bachelor of Science in Nursing 
(BSN), medical technologists, and ancillary health 
professions 

The Group met with other colleges m the area to explore the 
possibility of developing a BSN degree program lor those 
w'ho already had a two-year nursing degree The colleges 
were made aware that most nurses seeking a BSN would be 
taking courses on a part-time basis and most often in the 
evening.^ The colleges were asked if they could adapt their 
curriculum and course offerings to meet this need 
The Group reLCivecl positive responses from ihe two SUNY 
colleges in the area, one in Platishurgh the other heme 
SUNY Potsdam (located 90 miles apart) SUNY Plattsburgh, 
which offers the BSN degiee. agreed to offer tclenursing 
courses at different locations in the North Countr)' so that 
the nursing students seeking a BSN would not have to travel 
loo far SUNY Potsdam, which docs not offer a BSN, agreed 
to offer general education and other elective courses to meet 
the SUNY Plattsburgh BSN degree requirements Thus, the 
two colleges, working together, responded positively to the 



local health care problem after being made aware ol possude 
solutions by tlie Group. 

Similarly, the Group met with admissions and other 
appropriate staff at SUNY Potsdam to explore the possibility 
of existing medical technicians with a two-year decree 
obtaining a Bachelor of Arts/Bachelor of Science (BA/BS) 
degree at the College within two years. After a careful review 
of the courses taken by a medical technician at a two-year 
college, and the additional courses and other rccjuirements 
for the BA degree at SUNY Potsdam, it became clear that one 
could complete a BA in two years at SUNY Potsdam 
How'ever, such a program would require careful academic 
advising in the selection of appropriate courses. SUNY 
Potsdam olfered to provide the needed academic and other 
advising support to medical technicians desiring to seek a 
BA at the College. 

Thus, the Group was able to open up a new career path for 
the existing medical technicians. Currently, the Group is 
^ working on the ancillary health professions. Throughout this 
process, RSI provided logistical and other appropriate 
support to the Health Care Advisory* Group, which greatly 
facilitated its w-ork. 

d Economic Developmem: Geographically, the North Country is 
a vast region isolated from the major population centers 
Economically, it is also much less developed than other parts 
of New York State. Its current per capita income is about 
75% of the Slates average, and us population density is 
about one-tenth the State's average Economic development 
IS a high priority for the region. Almost every local 
government in the region has programs designed to promote 
development. 

The surx'ey conducted by RSI indicated the strong need for 
developing a greater interaction and networking among 
various agencies engaged in economic development. 
Information sharing w'as identified as an important need. In 
the summer of 1993, RSI proposed the idea of having a 
regional economic development newsletter to bridge the 
communication gap to the North Country Alliance (NCA), a 
body composed of local and regional economic developers. 
The NCA liked the idea and agreed to partially fund the 
newsletter. Additional funds were provided by the Niagara- 
Mohawk Power Corporation, (a regional utility). 

RSI has already published three issues of the North Coumrv 
Economic Oe^ehpmeni Newsletter including one in May 1994 
The Newsletter is published quarterly and features articles 
and items relating to regional economic development. It is 
distributed to over 850 individuals and offices interested in 
economic development in the North Country. The Newsletter 
has an Advisory Board (composed of area professional 
economic developers) which provides guidance w'lth regard 
to its contents. The RSI director serves as managing editor. 
The initial response to the Newsletter has been positive 
However, it is too early to make any final judgment on 
whether it has really succeeded in overcoming the 
communication gap. 

In October 1993, RSI also published a booklet called, St'cm- 
Economic Profile of the North G’untry; Selected Economic unJ 
Soaal Indicators The booklet provides statistical information 
on the region’s per capita income, population growth, 
poverty rate, employment data, etc. It is expected to be 
updated annually 

In addition. RSI provides technical and consultative service 
to organizations engaged in economic development For 
example, RSI is currently assisting the St. Regis Moh,iwk 
Tribe's Economic Development Office m conducting a 
feasibility study for a shopping mall in that community Rsl 
also provided technical assistance to the Village of PcMsdam 
for its application to New Yc>ik State to be designated as an 
Economic Development Zone Througli such services as 
indicatai above. RSI responds to the needs expressed by 
economic development agencies and. thus, plays a 
supporting role m addressing the economic needs of the 
region RSI services to economic devdopmeiit organization*^ 
are (mam lally celf-suppoi ting 
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e. Local Government: Most rural repons in the United States are 
characterized by many small local governments. It is not 
uncommon to find a village with a population of less than 
1000 having its own government. Among the rural 
communities, there is a strong tradition of self-reliance and 
of having freedom to manage its own affairs. The North 
Country is no exception to this phenomenon St Lawrence 
County (home of SUNY Potsdam), w’lth a population of 
about 110,000, has 47 local governments. Thus, there is a 
high degree of fragmentation, duplication of efforts, and 
high cost in delivery of public services due to the small size 
of most governments. As a result, most local governments do 
not have adequate staff and budgeury resources to carry out 
their civic obligations 

Some of these problems and the need to deal with them 
were identified by local governments in the RSI surv’ey. Most 
local governments indicated that they needed technical 
assistance :n grant writing, planning, zoning, rural housing, 
transportation, tax structure, and community development 
To meet these and other needs, RSI established a Local 
Government Issues Advisory Croup composed of 12-13 
represen tauves from village, town, and county governments 
as well as from, the St. Regis Mohawk Tribe (Native 
Amencans) The Group focused on the two counties of St. 
Lawrence and Franklin because it was believed that neither 
RSI nor the Group had enough resources to do a good job if 
there efforts extended much further. The Group is chaired 
by the Mayor of the Village of Potsdam It sets its own 
agenda and priorities. RSI provides logistical and other 
appropriate support to facilitate the work of the Group. 

After a careful review of the needs identified by various local 
governments, the Group believed that having an annual 
conference focusing on issues confronting the North 
Country, particularly St. Lawrence and Franklin Counties, 
would indeed be the best way to meet the needs of those 
working in local government. RSI conducted another survey 
seeking input from local governments on the idea of having 
an annual conference and the type of issues on which the 
conference should focus. Response to the survey was quite 
positive. The first conference was held in September. 1992. 
The theme of the conference was: New Approaches to Local 
Government and Community Development: Sensible 
Strategies for Tough Times. The conference included 
workshops on' “Real Property Tax", “Solid Waste 
Management: Grants in the Community Development 
Process", and “Consolidation and Cooperation". Again, 
response to this conference was extremely positive, and 
almost 92% of the participants asked for the continuation of 
the conferences. 

The Group organized the second annual conference held in 
September. 1993. The theme of .this conference was: Doing 
More W'lfh Less. Challenges Facing Government, Business, and 
Community It Included workshops on: “Effective Lobbying 
Techniques'*. “More Efficient Government Through Total 
Quality Management”, and. “Public Infrastructure 
Improvement Money". The Group is currently planning the 
third annual conference in September. 1994. It can be safely 
said that these conferences would not have been held if RSI 
did not provide the needed support and took care of the 
arrangements for organizing them. These conferences are 
now seen as a forum not only for getting answers to the 
problems confronting local government officials, but also for 
networking and building partnerships. Both annual 
conferences were well attended. 

In addition, RSI at SUNY Potsdam has been a regular site for 
receiving teleconferences on ItKal government issues These 
are made available to local government officials and to the 
general public at a nominal charge ($10). In 1993, six 
teleconferences w'ere made available on such topics as. 
planning and zoning, rural housing, rural health care, 
consolidation These teleconferences are produced by the 
New York State Office of Rural Affairs and broadcast 
throughout the State. Local arrangements for these 
teleconferences are made by RSI RSI charges a registration 
fee ami seeks contnbimons from lotal businesses to defray 



the costs connected with the annual conferences and 
teleconferences. 

f. Public Education Seminars- RSI organizes seminars on topics 
of general interest to the public and these are open to them 
at no charge. In 1993, RSI held two seminars: “The ABCs of 
First-Time Home Buying" and “The ABCs of Managing 
Money" The first seminar was attended by 98 people and 
the second by 75. RSI is planning to hold two seminars in 
1994. These seminars are sponsored and funded by the St. 
Lawrence County Bankers’ Association. 

g. Computer Assistance. This was one of the needs identified in 
the initial RSI survey However. RSI has not. as yet, been 
able to meet this need because of the non-availability of 
appropriate staff to provide this assistance. RSI has 
attempted to meet this need on a selective basis by prowding 
student interns majoring in Computer and Information 
Sciences at SUNY Potsdam. In 1993, RSI placed four 
students as interns. RSI is currently working with other 
organizations in the area to meet this need. 

6. Linking Teaching and Research with Public Service: As 
m.entioned, SUNY Potsdam regards public service as an 
important part of its educational mission. Therefore, it is 
important to ensure that the public service activities of the 
College are actually integrated into its teaching and scholarly 
functions RSI has always been conscious of this institutional 
expectation. Below are examples of initiatives RSI has taken ' 
to develop and promote this linkage, 
a. The Walker Foundation North Country Research Fellawships: 
The Fellowship Program is designed to encourage research 
on local and regional issues by faculty at the ten colleges and 
universities located in the North Country. In addition, the 
Program calls for having a co-investigator from the local 
community to ensure that research is relevant to the region. 
The Program is funded by the Walker Foundation. In 1994, 
six projects were funded: “Artificial Regeneration and 
Ecological Restoration of Black Ash", “Music in Our Lives: 
What Makes Opera? The H.M.S. Pinafore", “North Country 
Economic Indicators", "The Development of an Alcohol 
Awareness Program for Community-Dwelling North 
Country Older Persons’, “Investigation of Suitable Additive 
for Improving the Properties of Massena Clay for the North 
Country Landfill Lining Systems", and, “An Empirical Study 
of Effective Boards of Directors and Performance of Local 
Development Corporations in Northern New York". Each 
project was awarded between $ 500 and $ 2,000 based on 
recommendations made by the Fellowships’ Advisory 
Council. Projects were eligible for funding of up to $ 8,000. 
The Walker Foundation North Country Fellowship Advisory 
Council composed of 17 members representing different 
constituencies in the North Country, reviews the 
applications and makes its recommendations to the 
President and Foundation for their final approval. The 
Advisory' Council also recommends the amount of funding 
for each recommended project. The Program is administered 
by the RSI. U has been well received by the area educational 
institutions and community groups because it not only 
creates a greater interaction among them but also enables the 
faculty to utilize its expertise in providing solutions to 
problems confronting the region. Because of the positive 
response the Program generated in its first year, it has now 
been funded for two more years 

b. SUNY Potsdam Faculty Research on North Country Program: 
This Program is similar to the Walker Foundation 
Fellowship described above except that it is open only to the 
faculty at SUNY Potsdam. One to four research awards, 
usually ranging from $500 to $2000 are given each year 
The RSI Steering Committee reviews applications and makes 
Its recommendations (including the amount of funding for 
each project) to the President for final approval 
In 1993, the pro)ects funded included: “Lead Analysis in 
Water". "The Furtherance of Local Court Justice in Rural 
Areas North Country Perspective from St Lawrence 
County", and "Seismicity and Shallow Subsurface 
Geophysical Studies" The pto|ccts fumled in include 
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“Tlie New Economv ai Akwesasne”, “Innovative Marketing 
Network (or St Lawrence County Craftworkers*. and 
“Assessini; the Management Inlormation Processing Training 
Needs in the North Country” The Program is funded by 
SUNY PoLsdains Office of Faculty Research and Grants. It is 
expected to continue in the future, 
c Student Internships So far. placing students as interns with 
public and private organizations has been the only way of 
linking teaching and public ser\nce RSI was able to place six 
students as interns in 1993 and 1994. In addition to getting 
academic credit for the internship, the students gam “real 
world” experience by working with the organizations The 
organizations also benefit because they get needed help at no 
cost. 

CONCLUSION 

The Rural Semces Institutes successfully tap the resources and 
expertise found at rural college and university campuses to provide 
a wide variety of services to rural governments, businesses, 
organizations and individuals As the case study of the SUNY 
Potsdam RSI indicates. RSI can make a difference in the quality of 



lile lor rural communities. Many of the activities undertaken by 
Potsdam's RSI would not have happened otherwise. Rural 
communities are richer because they had RSI working for them 
and with them 

The RSIs operate as individual units lo meet the unique needs of 
the communities in w'hich they are located, and as a network to 
provide a collaborative approach to solving rural problems on a 
statewide level. The RSIs ate designed to operate tndependently. 
with little cost to the Slate and with few bureaucratic constraints. 
Most of the services desenbed in the case study are self-supporting 
The RSI network is just one of the many approaches that can be 
taken to address rural issues and problems. RSI works by brining 
people together, to promote partnerships which benefits everv'onc 

' James A. Chnsienson and Cornelia B. Flora eds.. “A Rural Policy Ay^cnda 
for the 1990s’ Rural Policies for the 1990s (Boulder. Colo.. Wesiuew 
Press. 1992). 333. 

• L'.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

*N.Y~ Executive Law Section 480 CMckinney 1994) 

‘ N.Y. Executive Law Section 480 (Mckinney 1994) 

'N.Y. Education Law Section 351 (Mckinney 1994) 
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THE BINGARA COMMUNITY COMMON ISSUES — JOINT SOLUTIONS 

S. J. On and E. Joshua — Australia 
ABSTRACT 

The project oncinaied from a request lo conduct workshops with the Rural Families Suppon Group in Bingara. North West New Miuth Wales The 
aim ol the workshops was to highlight the issues facing group members and lo assist the group decide on appropnate action to deal with the issues 
identified. 

The first workshop involved issue identification and was conducted using the TOP W'orkshop method as desenhed by Spencer (1989). This 
technique involves a number of stages, namely 

• introduction, background, and focus questions; 

• identification of issues in small groups. 

• listing all issues using file cards; 

• placing like issues logethcr 

• naming each collection of issues. 

The workshop was conducted wuh twenty-four people and revealed the following issues and concerns: 

• high unemployment within the community; 

• lack of industry to generate income and provide eniplo>'mcnt opportunities wiihin the community; 

• reduced health and community care services. 

• lack of public transport facilities; 

• diminishing public funds; 

• need for increased training and education opportunities. 

• bleak outlook for agncultural production 

BACKGROUND 

In September 1993 a number of women from Bingara in the North 
W'est of NSW participated with over 400 woman at 26 sites actoss 
NSW in the NSW Rural Women’s Satellite Conference This 
conference was part of a joint project with NSW Agriculture, NSW 
Technical and Further Education. NSW Department of Health and 
the NSW Board of Adult and Community Education Funded by 
the Rural Access Program of the Commonwealth Department of 
Primary Industries and Energy the conference gave rural woman 
the opportunity to discuss issues affecting them and how' these 
might be tackled 

The conference inspirctl many of the women at the various sues to 
form small groups to address local issues The women at Bingara 
decided to form the 'Bingara Family Support ('iroup' within ihcir 
lommunity An outcome from their first meeting wa,s the iieetl to 
conduct two workshops These w'orkshops would aim to identify 
what issues the group needed to focus upon and what activities the 
group would undertake lo deal with these issues 

PROCESS 

The first woikshop was held with twenty four people on the 2‘^hh 
ol November The focus, issue ideniifteation. was examined 
die lOV workshop method a*, descnlx’d by S{x'm.cr (1989) 



At the beginning of the workshop; purpose, time frame, process 
and focus question were outlined. The focus question put to the 
group w'as “What are the major issues facing the community of 
Bingara?" The group was then split into teams of three to list four 
to five issues. Priority issues were written on file cards and stuck 
on the wall The next step was to draw together all 'like’ issues into 
columns. Each column was then given a name whuh was all 
encompassing This session lasted two hours and at the end of it 
seven major themes had been identified. 

The second workshop was held on the 7th of February' 1994 .uid 
focused on specific actions to deal with the Lssues kientilietl The 
mam difference between this and the first workshop w'as that the 
process iiinied to give participants total owmership of the problem 
The theme wxs “What can you do to impiove the situaiion'” 
The hrst step was to review the first workshop and add or tlclcic 
any issues Participants were then asked to align themselves with a 
particular issue, groups were formed around each issue. Some 
issues were not selected and therefore deleted The next steps for 
the individual groups were to outline their focus issue, dclernmie 
an action plan and lastly to give ihcmselve^ a name An operational 
structure for the overall group was formed 
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V.'HAT WAS REVEALED 

There were nuny issues raised in ihe iniual workshop, the range 
highlighted the diversity of people in attendance Issues raised by 
the focus question, “what are the maior issues facing the 
community of Bingara”. were: 

• the need for improved disability services; 

• the need for opportunities to establish proliuble businesses; 

• a discussion group; 

• town and district unemployment; 

• the lack of light industry'; 

• no money. 

• return years 1 1 and 12 to Bingara. as long as it does not have an 
adverse impact upon other areas; 

• lack of employment opportunities; 

• lack of understanding as to what opportunities/activities exist; 

• decrease in home and community care funding. 

• poor communication of support ser\'ices. 

• taxes and other charges; 

• cost of STD phone calls, 

• survival of landholders; 

• the need for combined community activities; 

• lack of inter town public transport; 

• availability of services in Bingara; 

• lack of training for school leavers; 

• youth unemployment; 

• under age drinking 

From this list seven major themes emerged, no attempt was made 
to prioritise their importance. 

1 . Lack of employmeni opportunities. 

2. Division of the public pie. 

3. Less complication in communication. 

4 Training for youth. 

5. The poor state of the economy 

6 Lack of industry within the community. 

7. Alcohol abuse in the community. 

ACTIONS TO EMERGE 

The first workshop concluded with all participants agreeing to 
come to the second workshop to finish the process and identify 
what acuons should be taken to deal with the issues. 



Four small groups formed ai the second workshop. Each of these 
groups focused on a broad issue. The first task for the groups w'as 
to narrow the issue down into something which they could deal 
with. At the end of the w'orkshop the four groups could be 
described as follows. 

The Rural Survival Group — the focus of this group was on the 
survival of rural landholders. Their main actions were associated 
with the provision of information to landholders regarding 
government assistance measures. 

The Beautification Committee — the aim of this group was to 
increase community self esteem by impro\nng the aesthetic value 
of the town. The group wanted to make people feel proud to live 
in Bingara. Actions focused on looking into possibilities of tree and 
flow'er planting. 

The Pathfinders — unemployment and the lack of light industry 
was the focus of this group. Their main actions were to investigate 
what opportunities existed for light industry'. The industries of 
most interest were recycling and tourism. 

The Pips — ihe main aim was to promote Bingara as the Orange 
town. This would provide potential tounst interest and also assist 
in the beautification of the town. 

At the end of the workshop an organising committee for the 
overall group vas established, this committee was made up of one 
member from each of the four sub groups. The aim of the next 
meeting was to report back on the progress which the smaller sub 
groups were making. 

CONCLUSION 

The exercise highlighted the opportunities for community 
empowerment through participation in decision making. 

One of the key lessons learnt was the importance of reducing large 
and difficult issues into something relevant and achievable. While 
participants had agreed as to what the issues were this did not 
mean that they -could or would do anything about them. The 
important part was to have them take ownership of the problem. 
This was done by making them come to ?. decision about what 
they could do to improve the situation. This involved both a 
change of thinking and redefining the issue. 

The key component to the workshops was that the people wanted 
to bring about change within their community. The process 
provided the means to achieve this. 
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A RURAL SUPPORT SERVICE IN SOUTHERN QUEENSLAND 

Noel Park - Australia 

The service destnhed in ihis paper was operated hy I ifcline Darling Downs and South West Queensland. Lifeline is part of an interruiional network 
of telephonic and direct counselling services and the specific centre has a long involvement with the rural community 

The specific region covered by the Rural Support Service included in excess of 10.000 farm properties across the South Bumeii, Darling Downs and 
Maranoa regions (bounded approximately by 149 degrees to 152 degrees ha.st Longitude and 2b degrees to 2B degrees South Latitude) It was 
operaiive dunng the penod (Xiober. 1991 to Inly. 1^92 

Ihe project was funded by the Queensland Stale (.Mvemmiiu as a pilot project m both rural support and government f non-govemmcni co- 
operation. It was designed to he part of an overall package of govemment response to the severe drought conditions affecting the area. 

Specifically Lifeline was asked to undertake 

(a) An emergency Relief Package making one-off grants of up to 
$200 to pnmary producers from drought declared shires or 
properties A summary of this pan of the program is 
included in the appendices to this report 



(h) A farm visitation segment over a geographical area using 
such processes as Lifeline would define within the 
parameters of a written agreement with the Government 
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SrATRNG 

Key seleelion cnuTia including m.iiuruy. rural haek^rouiui and 
well developed listernni; skills were eonsidered lO he more 
imponanl lhan formal qualifications 

The co-ordinator had for the previous four months been providing 
counselling m Dalhy three da-T per week. The four outreach 
workers, three men and a wonian. brouiilu expenence in farming, 
rural banking and telephone counselling to the team, together with 
considerable life expenence 

The oversight of the project rested in the hands of the Director of 
Lileliae Darling Downs ^ South West Queensland 



PRIORITIES / OBJECTIVES 

The charter given lo Lifeline's Rural Support L'nii by the State 
Government was to conduct a six month project providing support 
lor drought affected farm families. 

Families in the worst drought alfected areas were to be contacted 
to 

1 Learn how they were affected by ihe drought, listen to their 
concerns and convey this information to policy makers and 
others who may be able to make an appropnate response 

2 Provide them with accurate informaium on Government and 
other programmes that could be of help to them in the 
current circumstances 

3 Encourage the use of local networks and ser\'ices, making 
relerrals where necessarv'. 

4 Provide immediate family support and tounsclling 

A longer term objective was to assist m the development of a 
response mechanism for any climatically induced crisis. 

As an adjunct to the program, funds were made available to 
Lifeline Darling Downs to provide one-off payments of ufj to S200 
to any drought affected primarv' producer. Information concerning 
these grams was made initially through DPI financial counsellors 
and subsequently through local networks and producer groups In 
practice, all applicants requested the full S200. 



LITER/\TURE 

It was not the purpose of the project to delve deeply into the 
literature, nevertheless some pertinent reports were brietly 
reviewed 



DeVnes U9P3^ described the family farm as a pyramid. The farm 
family comprise the tip Technical, economic and social segments 
make up the three sides A change in one segment cannot occur 
without affecting the others. .Ail three must be strong, and evenly 
so. if balance is to be maintained and the family to remain securely 
on top 

Research in rural areas of the U S (Martinez. Brainby & Blundell. 
1989 ) suggested that farm families preferred human service 
providers that were "Experienced . fnendly open minded and 
receptive to new' approaches”, would “tell it how it is", have 
■expertise on the issue. . a sense of humour * and recognise the 
uniqueness of farming as a way of life. 

They also identified major obstacles to the use of social ser\'ices 
including concerns about families* reputations in the community, 
lack of understanding about what services do and how they work 
and the fact that farm families grow up with the idea of not 
reaehmu for helj) from social agencies 

Ihe hleraiiiie on «;tress managenHiu invari.iMv indicates the 
importance of social support Sarafino (1990) in his text on Health 
Psychology defined social support as "the perceived comfort, 
caring, esteem, or help a person receives from other people or 
groups" (P 107) 
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He suggested that there aie lour h,\sic ivpes 

1 Lmoiicmal suppc'»rt whkh j'trovides tomlon. reassurance and 
a sense of being loved 
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2 Bcx'isiing of self-esteem ihrouuh the expression of positive 
regard. 

3 Direct assistance in the form of money, helping with chores 
and the like 

4 Information needed to make decisions, to assess the current 
situation or as feedback. 

As many of those primary producers included in this project were 
facing forced foreclosure by financial institutions, attention was 
also given to the literature relating to the process of relocating farm 
families out of the rural sector. Park (1993) refers to the path to 
financial viability for farmers as "poorly supported and. like many 
country road signs, those that exist are often turned around to 
create confusion” 

It is clear from previous studies that the largest roadblock on the 
path to decision making regarding relocation is lack of 
communication with farm families. Park et al (1990) highlighted 
the difficulty experienced by rural women in participating in 
decision making 

The necessity for effective communication within working and 
social groups is paramount. So it is somew'hat disturbing to note 
that a current research project being undenaken by the University 
of Western Sydney (Gamble. Blunden. White and Easterling, 
1992) found that in the imponant area of transfernng the family 
farm. 42% of parents with marned children at home on the farm 
had not talked to their spouse about plans for the eventual 
transfer. 03% had not spoken to their children about it and 84% 
had not included their daughter-in-law in discussions on the 
subject. 

It is well recognised that there has been a marked deterioration in 
farmers terms of trade over the past 30 years or more. Nevertheless 
Black (1988) pointed out that academic and other reports 
describing the rural sector tend to come to widely differing 
conclusions and generally fail to appreciate the wide economic 
vanation that exists. 

Ginnivan and Lees ( 1991 ), m their study of families in transition 
Irom agriculture, pointed out that the transition may be complete, 
partial or gradual. They developed a model of the farm adjustment 
process which indicates the need (amongst other things) for 
education and counselling when trying to regain satisfactory farm 
performance and as a factor influencing the decision to sell up and 
leave. They found this an essential support service both during and 
post transition 

PROCESS 

ADVERTISING 

Initially the Queensland Grain Growers Assn . advertised the 
services of the Unit which greatly increased the number of inwards 
phone calls and brought the unit in contact with Government 
Departments such as the Department of Social Security 

Good co-operation w'as received from the media with frequent 
comment from the Director, and occasionally from team members, 
being disseminated Local press, radio and especially 4QS 
Toowoomba, published activities of the team and the areas 
currently being targeted 

INDIVIDUAL CONTACTS 

Individual farmers and farm families were the focus of the 
program Discussions were held over the phone, at the Dalby 
Headquarters, at various comniuniiy venues and especially in ihe 
farmers own homes. The majc>rity of these latter discussions were 
ihe resuli of "cold calling* 

A total of 1737 farm visits were made. On ihe 644 occ.isums when 
there was no one home a card was left On 1093 occasions 
members ol farm families were interviewed in their own homes 

TELEPliOSE 

Iniiially onlv one line was available, whuh proved something ol a 
lioiileneck av many calls were of considerable length This was 
.illeviaied bv ,in additional line and later the piirclii'^e of a mobile 
’ r o 
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phone The inclusion ot a 008 number also made ii possible for 
outreach workers to eoniact Headquarters (rom farmers homes, 
where necessar>’, as well as encouraging families to phone 

FARM VISITS 

Prior to going to a panicular district, contact w-as made with DPI 
and others to determine w'hich area was more affected by drought 
or disadvantaged in some other way 

After selecting an area, we initially tried to contact as many farm 
families as possible, mostly cold calling and explaining our reasons 
for being there (which were readily accepted) and listening to 
discover the needs of the family These proved to be many and 
varied 

OFF FARM 

Mention has to be made of the Director of Nursing at the Wandoan 
Outpatients clinic who gave invaluable help by informing families 
in this area of the Project and making her expertise and the 
outpatients facilities available to us She also helped with advice 
and follow-ups Face to face contact with farmers off the farm was 
established in many districts but now-here as frequently as at 
Wandoan. 

During the project a small number of farmers were seen at the 
Dalby Headquarters and other venues 

NON PRIMARY PRODUCERS 

Phone calls and personal calls to the office were received from non ■ 
primary producers seeking advice on a wide range of matters 
Some of the farm houses called on were occupied by non farm 
families renting the accommodation. Whilst hobby farmers were 
not targeted by the Unit, many w-ere seen and their concerns 
discussed 

FORMAT OF INTERVIEWS 

Each outreach worker had his / her own format. Some of the 
qualities employed were; the ability to listen and to remain non 
judgemental; development of empathy with farm families and 
discernment of their needs. Being on their home ground gave 
people the chance to discuss their problems in their own 
environment. This process proved to be successful in that they 
were able to discuss any matter they wanted to. after realising that 
the visitor had a genuine desire to understand their situation and 
encourage decision mal<‘ g Some of the calls made w'ere quite 
brief where it w-as percent d needs were not so great. However as 
the project developed, the average time lengthened and many were 
of two or more hours. 

CsROUP CONTACTS 

While the main focus of the unit w’as to make farm visits, the 
opportunity was taken to speak with groups of farmers and others 
associated with the land. 

SERVICE PROVIDERS / CARETAKERS 

From the date the project started, contact was made with serMCe 
providers and other caretakers in the area, to identify and put faces 
to existing services, discover the nature of their activities and 
inform them of our charter 

As each outreach worker joined the team, he / she visited a district 
within the area with the co-ordinator to achieve the above and get 
an overall view of the local situation That person then nyiniaincd 
some contact with service provitlers in that area as appropriate ami 
iiiuiaied new lontaits Many worthwhile leads came fioin these 
sources 

RESULTS 

GENERAL OVERWEW 

Alter befriending the dogs and knocking on the door, the ouiieach 
worker would iritrotfiue him / hersell ami the purpo.se ol the vimi. 



which invited discussion ol areas of concern arising from drought 
or recession 

Initial response varied from "We've really got no problems** - but 
talked for 2 hours, to "We’ve sure got some or those' Almost 
everyone w'as glad of the opportunity to unburden, expressing 
comments such as **1 \sish you had come sooner”. Most farmers 
talked frankly of their financial and relationship problems 

Members of the team were obviously regarded as empathic and 
able to keep confidences. It had been expected that some may have 
shewn resistance to the unsolicited visit, but in almost ever>' case it 
was the visitor who terminated the interview, and some would 
obviously have talked all day. On many occasions there was an 
invitation to have a cuppa and sometimes to share a meal The 
venue for discussion varied from the backyard to the living room - 
most often around the kitchen table, and on a few occasions 
performing chores such as penning up sheep and throwing fleeces 
on the skirting table whilst talking 

Wives were very willing to share their distress, and whilst men, on 
the whole, were slower to share, they, in the end. were just as open 
and sometimes in tears - ”My God it’s been good to have someone 
to talk to”. 

It was soon apparent that some families were coping very well and 
limited time was taken with these. These were generally well 
established and had good management skills Tho.-e in most 
trouble had. usually, recently purchased more land or made a 
significant financial commitment to plant or carry out 
improvements. 

Sometimes innovative, skilled management failed due to a 
succession of poor seasons or disastrous movement of commodity 
prices. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

It should be emphasised that the overall purpose of the project was 
to provide immediate support for the affected families It w'as a 
service program, not a survey aimed at analysing the current 
situation. However during the process of bringing a personal 
service to over 1.000 families a good deal of perunent information 
inevitably emerges. 

The visitation program was unique in that no other agency or 
individual was able to door knock and “cold call” in this manner. 

It was the basic aim to listen to the farmers concerns, help them to 
understand the position they were in. expand their view of 
available options, describe the procedures to follow to access the 
systems, avoidtng the pitfalls, and in many cases actually assist 
with form filling and appointment making. Some ol these farm 
families were so devastated at the time that even the simplest ol 
tasks were beyond them. 

Basically nothing new was found Droughts, natural disasters, 
industry' downturns etc., have exposed the same problems before, 
but in this case farm families had someone call on them and sit 
down with them to let them talk things through. In many cases 
these were families who would not have, by themselves, sought 
such help 

Each oui reach worker did find that farmers were very' concerned 
about - 

(a) Their own future - long established farmers had lost hope in 
the industry'. Iceling that there was now little or no reward 
for a lifetune of toil 

(h) Their childrens’ future - off farm opponuniiies appeared 
more attractive than taking over the famiW farm - if indeed 
finances allowed that option 

(c) The future for the total farming industry' in A> 'tralia 
Some issues and findings have already been quantifu d but there 
are factors which make it impossible to quantify much of what has 
been accomplished Some of these factors arc 

I Conlidentiality Seeking help was often an embarrassment 
lor the farmer, especially if it involved soual security 
beiielits, so if he said "thanks lor your help, evervthing is 
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^’Oiiui OK now* on a lollow-iip phone tall, it would olten be 
IcU at that, assuming his problem had been overcome but 
not knowinj* exactly what had been achieved 

2 Final outcomes of assistance provided in many cases are not 
yet knovs'n eg some applications where help had been given 
by the unit are still being processed Fanners not reached by 
the publicity campaigns or our visiution progi amine are still 
getting "word of mouth" information 

3 Also, this Unit was often only one of several influences 
involved in producing a successful result 

4 How do you measure basic family counselling^ In this 
- situation It was impossible 

Nevertheless there are some positive indicators that suggest that 

the aims as set out earlier were achieved 

Aim 1 Listen to concerns and learn how each individual was 
affected by the drought. Even if the initial response was one 
of suspicion, each member of the team was impressed by the 
overall acceptance and appreciation expressed for being on 
the farm and listening 

,Aim 2 Provide accurate information of Government and other 
programs that could be of help. This was ver>' important, as 
there is much lack of knowledge amongst the rural 
community Some farmers did now know' that farm financial 
counsellors were available c>r know then role. On many 
occasions fanners were advised to make use of this serc'ice 
and Some of the counseliorshave advised that new' clients 
have responded to this advice However, many unlortunately 
have not and would require further encouragement to do so 

The outreach w'orkers w'ere often the 'go-between helping 
smooth the w'ay w'uh applications and delays. If the farmer 
was experiencing a problem which for one reason or another 
h/ she couldn't or w'ouldn't handle, the Unit had established 
contacts within organisations who responded promptly and 
most sympathetically 

Aim 3 Encouraging the use of local networks and services This 
w'orked both ways. Some referrals were received from such 
agencies and their use was recommended where appropriate. 
Child care for mothers seeking Job Search Allowance was an 
example. Many of the leads followed for what was ostensible 
random calling came from local agencies, businesses, 
government departments and the “caring network” as well as 
friends and neighbours. A strong liaison network was being 
developed by the end of the project. 

.Aim 4 Basic counselling: Many phone calls have been received 
from people grateful for help received in obtaining J S A , 
F.A. FA.S.. Austudy, Age. Disability, and other pensions 
These could under certain conditions be quantified, but 
what value do you put on calming the irate farmer, the 
encouragement given to the isolated farmer's w'ife who was 
having trouble feeding and clothing her children, the 
support given to the wife who w'anted to apply for Job 
Search, but her partner was too proud to allow' this - and 
countless more emotional crises? Our concern is not to 
t^uantify this unquantifiable support but to ask who is going 
to provide it now? 

SOME SPECIFIC IMPLICATIONS FROM THE PROJECT 
THE CHURCHES 

It was not intended that this proieel would result in .mv 
assessment being made of the pastoral care being offered by 
churches throughout the area However, it bcLame cle.\r that only a 
limited number of the congregations provided regular visitation to 
rural families 

For many of the families visited there w-as clear evidence that 
pastoral visits by either cler^^ or lay visitors Lould have etrsed the 
loneliness and frustration On ’se other hand some thurch visitors 
were keen to express their own opinions on policies such ivs ir.ulc, 
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lanlls, fiscal policy or party inditical issues and thereby nullilied 
their effectiveness as a caring listener 

There is a real need for churches to hear the pain of their members 
and to represent the needs of families to governments and serv'ice 
delivery agencies. 

BANKS AN’D FINAN^CIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Financial policies and practices w'ere frequently criticised by the 
farmers visited. Once again communication is a major problem 
because of the reluctance of many farmers to talk to their linanciers 
about their difficulties. At the same time financial institutions are 
slow to explain to customers policies such as the application of 
penalty interest rates or the high cost of restructuring loans. 

The responsibility for this poor communication must be shared by 
both the bankers and the farmers 

INITIATIVES SINCE THIS PROJECT 

The restoration of some services to country' areas and introduction 
m Queensland of Government agents in smaller communities has 
been a commendable approach. The creation of the role of 
Minister for Rural communities w'lthin the Queensland Cabinet has 
also been a positive step. 

The project itself enhanced communications betw'een Lifeline and 
both government agencies and producer organisations It is 
important that the adv'antagcs of joint adv'ocacy on behalf of 
growers over unilateral activity hav'e been accepted. 

Perhaps the most significant outcome from the project has been 
the decision by the Queensland Government in May, 1993 to 
apply the pilot scheme on a broader base. At that time, and 
subsequently, eight Rural Support Workers have been employed 
by community agencies throughout rural Queensland with funds 
from the Department of Family Services. 

These w'orkers. although working individually as opposed to the 
team engaged in the pilot project, aio continuing the on-farm 
support found to be so vital by the Lifeline team. 

The on-going liaison between Lifeline and other non-government 
agencies, producer groups and government departments h*as more 
effective discussion of the on-going needs of the Riral f <^mmunity. 

Adequate evidence exists that the project has had on-going benefits 
as well as the immediate benefits for the families who were 
involved. 
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CONCEPTS OF RURALITY AND REMOTENESS: HOW IMPORTANT ARE THEY? 

Kathleen B. Rousseaux — Ausiraiia 
ABSTRACT 

Social researchers, planners, pohc)’ wniers and adminisiraiors persisicnily *<vl< u> distinguish between rural and urba. populaiions A social justice 
goal might be to address dispaniies between rural and urban populations on an educational indicator, such as completion of high school education. 
There is a {"lersuasive pragmatic argument for the caiegonsaiion of populations on a rural/urban basis, particularly in the analysis ot pnmary 
dem.ographic and economic duractenstics. But is a statistical definition ol rural the most appropnale course? A dissenting view is that the social and 
economic problems existing in our s<Kiety arc related to aspatial processes, that is. not to location (rural or urban) but to the underlying economic 
and social structures. 

Tor government providers responsible for the delivery of siKial services to rural Australia it is the impact of remoteness, rather than rurality per se. 
whr.h IS the chief coivside ration. Va nations in accessibility, broadly attnhiuable to the degree of remoteness of a location, assume great importance in 
the task of equitably distnbuting resources It is argued that remoteness exists on a plane additional lo rurality Though the concepts arc related. thc\ 
are not interchangeable. 



INTRODUCTION 

The perspective adopted here is that of the public provider 
charged with the responsibility of delivering a social ser\’ice in as 
equitable manner as possible Variations in accessibility, 
attnbuiable to the relative remoteness of a location, assume prime 
importance in the task of equitably distributing resources. The 
ambition of this paper is to make progress towards clarifying 
commonly used terms in rural education studies, in particular 
Turaliiy’ and ’remoteness’ ■ 

But first. It IS worthwhile to consider why so much effort is made 
to distinguish between rural and urban populaiions 

WHY DISTINGUISH BETWT.EN URBAN AND RURAL? 

Educational systems require basic demographic, financial and 
educational data about their schools and students. Statistics are 
essential grist for the education mill, enabling new facility 
planning, budgeting, rationalisation and allocation of material and 
human resources, and bids for national funding of educational and 
capttal works programs, to name the most important. For the very 
,.ractical purpose of keeping the education machine running, it is 
necessary to collect data of good quality which can be converted 
into meaningful statistics A common breakdown of educational 
statistics is that based upon rural and urban categories. 

What IS behind this need to distinguish between rural and urban 
schools and students? More generally, why do social researchers, 
planners, administrators and politicians persistently seek to 
distinguish between rural and urban populations? Is it because of a 
deep-seated belief that economic and/or social condittons are 
fundamentally different for these groups of people? It has been 
suggested that the pre-eminence given to the rural/urban 
categorisation of census data variables is because of the commonly 
held assumption that ’there are fundamental differences between 
urban and rural populations and between the economic and social 
structures within which they live and work’ (Hugo. 1987, p. 218) 

So it IS that the main purpose for comparative educational statistics 
is policy support. A policy goal might be to redress disparities in 
participation in posi-compulsor\' education between urban and 
rural youth. Elements of national 

education policy, for example the efforts to raise rural secondary’ 
school retention rates to levels enjoyed by urban schools, arc based 
on an assumption of rural deprivation, backed by education 
participation indicators liivanably comparisons are made between 
rural and urban year 1 2 completion rates 

The relationship between participation in schooling and rural 
location is not as clear-cut as some would believe National figures 
suggest that both gender and degree of remoteness are important 
contributing factors to early school leaving The Australian 
Education Council’s national statistics (AEC Statistical Annex. 
Kible I IB, 1992) show that the group with the consriently lowest 
completion rate is males from remote areas (in 46%) For 

remote girls the 1991 completion rate was 58% It is interesting 
that girls from rural regions (in this classification, rural is ihe 
balance after remote and metropolitan) had completion rates 
coiiijiarable tc' metropolitan girls uh.it is. 75 L and 
respectively) 
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Another study of socio-economic and regional variations in year 12 
completion rates (Department of Employment. Education and 
Training, 1987) observed wide variations in educational partici- 
pation between regions in non-metropolitan Australia, while on 
the other hand, it found that poor urban areas had lower com- 
pletion rales than non-metropolitan regions. Little difference was 
found between girls in metropolitan and non-metropolitan regions, 
although the same did not apply for males (DEET. 1987. p. 24) 

A comment is warranted here on the value of the 
meiropoliian/non-meiropohian split. This breakdown is so crude 
as to be near useless, concealing more than it reveals. Its only use 
IS to demonstrate m a statistical thumbnail sketch the 
.haraciensiics which set the metropolitan population apart from 
the rest. The non-meiropohian category is a residual - the balance 
population after the major urban agglomerations greater than 
100.000 population are accounted for. The urban hierarchy, from 
major regional centres to industrial low'ns to small country service 
centres, are concealed within this balance ' Reference to 'non- 
meiropohian' data cannot elucidate the demographic, economic or 
social conditions of rural Australians. However, there is an 
unfortunate tendency to equate non-metropolitan waih rural (see 
for example the policy document A Fair Co: The Federal 
Cuvemment s Strategy' /tv Rural Education and Training (Dawkins 6? 
Kerin. 19891). 

SOME PITFALLS OF THE 

RURALAJRBAN CATEGORISATION 

The rural/urban categorisation of the population carries with it 
several pitfalls: first, commonh- used statistical classifications are 
too coarse to capture the diversity of Australia’s population; 
second, the essence of the condition called rurality cannot be read 
off according to geographical locatton; third, remoteness vanes 
across rural locations and its effects are tempered by economic and 
social forces. 

Simplistic classifications, whether dichotomous as above in 
me tropolitan/non-metropolitan . or three-level such as 
metropolitan/rural/remoie (Arundell. 1991) provided extremely 
summary statistics. Judgements must be made as to whether any 
differences represent significant disparities arising from some form 
of disadvantage The statistics cannot tell us about causes. 
Rural/urban statistics are at best descriptive, and can suggest 
directions for action or further research 

It is unreahii'c to assume that the condition of rurality can be 
identified by categorising the population according to place of 
residence In his clas::ic critique of the rural-urban continuum, 
Pahl (1966) said that ’we have some people who are in the city but 
are not of it (the urban villagers), whereas others are of the city but 
not in it (the mobile middle-class of the metropolitan commuter 
village)’ (p 307) 

Pemograjihcrs describe this contemporars’ trend as the rural-urban 
convergence (Hugo, 1987) Urban and rural life styles are closer 
than previously m history, evidenced by converging economic, 
social and demographu charai teristics of urban and rural 
populations (Budge, Hugo D Rosano. 1992) The increased level 
of personal mobility h.is been instrumental to the deconcentratton 
of the population (Hugo tSr Smailes, 1985), and subsequently to 
the process of ruraburban convergence Urbanisation in its most 
pt'neral sense, iiuluding the innuencc of mass communications. 
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li.i< diminished ihe disuiuiions heiwecn rural and urban 
\\ pul.Ul-^lK 

The way m \^hich census data are published invue5 the user lo 
make comparisons between urban and rural categories of 
population, and to draw conclusions about the relationship 
between jteoftraphical location and social characteristics Uor 
example, hmhest level of education) There are inherent dangers in 
infemm; ousality based on location The convergence of the rural 
and urban life style indicators Cfor example, fertility rates) warns of 
the dangers It is regrettable that some researchers are enamoured 
with the notion that space possesses causal powers This is 
{xrniously dose to environmental determinism In some hands, the 
'•eemingly innocuous term ‘rurar can effortlessly attain some kind 
ol causal status tKoggart. lS)dO) 

The political economy approach dismisses rurality as an 
explanators’ variable, and urges that the human condition can be 
understood best by the critical analysis of differences in the 
distnbuiion of wealth and power in society Hoggart 1 1*^500) has 
gone so far as to advocate the abandonment of rural as an 
analytical category, with the suggestion that society would be 
better served if we concentrated on solving social problems 
stemming from underlying economic and social inequities. For 
example, by focusing on poverty and uneven access to 
employment Cloke U^H5) weighed into the debate referring to 
the claim that the criteria ol poverty, immobility, powerlessness 
and arbitrary bureaucratic control are prevalent in all 
environments and need no rural-urban distinction tl> 7) 
However, in a later analysis ol Cloke U'^B9) observed liiat there is 
now a strong movement by some j)oiitical -economic theorists to 
pull back from the overboard position that space is merely a 
social construct' tp 174) 

CLARIFYING CONCEPTS 

To commenee this part of the discussion, the ambiguous 
connotations of rurality are examined. Rurality and rural differ 
semantically, and while they are related concepts, ihey are not 
interchangeable terms. Secondly, it is argued here that rurality and 
remoteness need to be separated conceptually Remoteness, and 
not rurality. poses the greater challenge to equitable service 
delivery. The financial and personal costs imposed by large 
distances and low population thresholds overshadow other aspects 
of service delivery The concept of remoteness commands our 
attention, and bids separation from rurality and from rural alike. 
The connection between remoteness and accessibility is an 
important consideration 

Rurality 

There are at least three differeni ways of conceptualising rurality 
the socio-cultural, the social representational, and the descnptive 

Most profoundly, and most elusively too. rurality is part of the 
human condition -some .-night say a psycho-social state. This 
definition of rurality is generally referred to as the socio-cultural 
explanation. It is often accepted to mean the behavioural attributes 
of people Imng in rural areas tHoggart. l^^O) Rurality. in this 
sense, refers to the rural way of life, and the norms and values 
which govern behaviour Traditionally this interpretation of 
rurality has interested the rural sociologist 

Another explanation is that rurality is a social representation 
(Halfacree. 1^93) Lirgely through literature and the nuss media, 
society has constructed a rurality relying on strong image rv’ and 
stereotypes As a consequence it has created a rural myth tBessant. 
IS)78), which is agrarian (especially pastoral), exclusive (male 
ilt»niinated ,uid non-.ihonginal) and anu-urhan 

but rurality is also taken to he statistical construction - derived 
Irom demographic and economic vanables This is relenred to as 
the descriptive or ecological approach The belief that there are 
characteristics which set rural people apart underlies efforts to 
classilv the human populations on the ba'^is ol rural and urban 
categories The existence of a rural statistical categor>’ oilers the 
temptation ol projecting 'rural' char.iaeristics and behaviours onto 
' Q ‘"'"y! the population classr d on iliat hasb I he prcihlen\s nssocuted 
with this have been diicussc’d above 




To reluAO the term of its ambiguity, it is suggested that ruralitv 
should rcler only lo the iheoretical possibility ol a discernible 
psycho-social condiiion which influences social organisation anvl 
behaviour shared by people living in rural locations. The 
educational service provider might be concerned with the effects c»( 
rurality in this sense. For example, the educational researcher 
investigating the causes of low educational and occupational 
aspirations among rural school students might hypothesise that the 
psycho-social condition of rurality may well offer an explanation 



Remoteness 

Perhaps the chief concern of educational service delivery is with 
the concrete reality of rural location, rather than with an abstract 
notion of rurality. Two locational characteristics are of particular 
importance, distance and density. Large distances and low 
population densities impose high costs on the provision of social 
services in sparsely settled areas of the continent. For example, the 
financial costs and educational costs (related to, say, high teacher 
turnover) of staffing small, remote schools has been well 
documented (Queensland Depanment of Education. 1990) 

Distance and population density are the most commonly used 
vanables to define remoteness. For example, a population density 
threshold of 8 km2 per inhabitant has been suggested to define 
remote sparsely settled .Australia (Holmes, 1987); an index ol 
remoteness based on both distance and density measures is used to 
distinguish remote Statistical Local Areas (Arundell, 1991); and a 
service access measure incorporates distance, centre size and 
economic capacity (Griffith, 1992). 

The terms rural and remote are sometimes used interchangeably 
Excessive in the opposite direction is the tendency to treat rural 
and remote as mutually exclusive categories This is cause for 
concern because neither is accurate, as is demonstrated below. 

U can be said that while much of rural Australia is indeed remote, 
there are vast rural tracts within relatively easy reach of the major 
population concentrations. For most intents, the broadacre 
countryside beyond tirban limits is rural in character Just at what 
distance from areas of closer settlement remoteness sets in is a 
matter of conjecture 

To advance the point further, most remote places, but not all. are 
rural. There are remote urban places in Australia. Darwin is the 
prime example. Holmes (1988) illustrated the relativity of 
remoteness, by pointing out that in terms of the large distances 
separating the capital cities of Australia, they can be considered 
remote from one another, and certainly from other world cities. 

Rural and remote are often delined separately to meet 
administrative needs of service agencies. It grates to behold the 
numerous studies which treat remote and rural as separate 
categories. Although the motives behind distinguishing remote 
areas for critical attention is admirable, to define rural as the 
residual balance between remote and metropolitan areas is to 
demean its importance. 

It is perhaps instructive to separate the terms rural and remote as 
follows essentially rural is descriptive, while remote is relative. 
Thus, wMthin rural Australia there exist more remote and less 
remote places Appreciating the relativity of remoteness within the 
context of rural Australia will advance our understanding cf 
relative accessibility And it is to this related concept that the 
discussion now turns. 

Remoteness is related to, but not the same ns. maccessihility This 
can be explained by considering a "cographically remote area 
within which there are varying degr es of access to nominated 
services For example. Mt Isa and Alice Springs are indisputably 
remote centres How'ever, the degree of access to services is cjuiit 
different for the residents of these remote population centres 
compared to the residents of equally remote, but smaller, places 
such as Camooweal or Tennant Creek The intcr-rclationships 
between distance, population size and capacity of the po[mlation 
to acce.ss services are suninied up by the concept of accessibility 
The measurement of relative accessibility to educational services in 
ibc Australian context has been considerably atlvanccd by the 
ellorts ol Griffith (1902) 
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A recent investigation (A EC. 1993) drew a common response from 
educational adiiiinisiraiors and program managers, and that was 
that accessibility to educational serv'ices wiis a key concern, related 
to but not the same as ruralitv A recommendation of this report was 
that ‘a statistically derived index of accessibility, rather than a 
geographical classificaiion of rural/urban places, should be used lo 
address issues related to resource allocation and/or targeting 
locationally disadvantaged students or school communities’ (A EC, 
1993, p. 47). 

The expression ‘locational disadvantage’ has also arnvcd. From the 
sphere of academic geographical writings it has been seized by 
report writers as an expression which conveys in a more neutral 
manner than rural or remote, the penalty Cilisadvantage) of living 
distant from a given serv'ice N even he less, u is not a synonym for 
either remoteness or rural. An individual who suffers a personal 
mobility problem may well be at a locaiional disadvantage vis*a*vis 
access to a service wiihin an urban area. Thus, the term locational 
disadvantage is capable of conveying such subtleties with regard to 
accessibility 

CONCLUSION 

The paper points lo the lack of cauiion given to interpreting 
relatively coarse level educational statistics - particularly the 
tendency to read off social characteristics of population groups 
based upon rural and urban categories One must consider the 
following questions; Is being remote from semces more important 
than being categorised as rural? Or is it being poor, or Aboriginal, 
or all of the above, which resolves a person s fate? The political 
economy explanation of social dispantics reproaches the emphasis 
on rural/urban categorisation of populations as being a wasted 
effort, rhis view maintains that the focus of our attention should 
be on solving intolerable social conditions (for example, those 
brought about by poverty', discrimination, alienation) regardless of 
location. 

From the perspective of service delivery, it would appear that 
variations in geographical remoteness in rural Australia is the key 
issue. Remoteness restricts access to social services, or at least 
increases their costs. Therefore, the vanability in access associated 
with remoteness is a concern to the pro\'ider and the client alike. 
To the extent that it alters accessibility, remoteness is an important 
concern of educational service providers 

Rurality in the socio*cultural sense may be important as well, 
rather more as providing an explanation for qualitative difference's 
between student groupings. It is fanciful, however, to submit that 
rurality is a social characteristic that can be simply read off against 
geographical location per sc. 

The chief contribution of the political economists is that their 
critical analyses remind us of an alternative perspective, in which 
economics and social forces (for example, gender and racial bias) 
are extremely important. 

Two points conclude this paper. First, the much-sought-after 
relationship (rural location = rurality = disadvantage) is not only 
simplistic, but also perilous in its capacity to distort. Second, there 
is evidence for those who seek it that the effects of remoteness are 
modulated by economic and social forces 
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FOOTNOTES: 

1 In 1992-93. the author conducted an investigation for the Australian 
Education Council on the definition and classificiation of rural locations 
appropnate for the reporting of urban and rural comparative educational 
statistics. The resulting report, entitled Rurality and Participation in 
Schooling (AEC, 1993). was recently released. This investigation alerted 
the author to the readiness with which rural residence is equated with 
the rather elusive condition known as rurality. A need for clanfication 
would seem in order. 

2 The Australian Bureau of Statistics defines places of 1.000 to 99.999 
population as urban centres (places of 100,000 or more are classified as 
major urban). Follounng the ABS definition, rural sutus is accorded lo 
the inhabitants of small towns and villages (less than 1 .000) and to the 
dispersed population. 

3 Section of State caiegone.s arc major urban, other urban, rural ItKality 
and rural balance. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The rural downturn resulting from the drop in commodity prices 
and poor seasonal conditions raised concerns about how people 
were coping in the bush A surv»*y of grazing properties in the 
Central \Vesi region showed just how crook things are. 

The survey identified that many were not getting by and that 
families are in a state of distress particularly regarding their future 
prospects Sources of income are precariously fragile fc'ir some, 
with approxinuiely half eating into savings, overdrafts or living off 
Government support Many face looking lor alternative sources of 
income off the property or leaving the land altogether 

Independent of people s perceptions of their financial state they 
were not confident of the future and were rec^uesting information 
on other forms of assistance to cope with contingencies Requests 
for assistance were of a practical or iinancial nature with verv' little 
interest shown in life issues. 

The level of assistance currently being received is minimal however 
requests for assistance were enough to warrant investigation into 
people's awareness and ability to access schemes, benefits and 
other packages of assistance People were nc^i positive about 
dealing with agencies and felt that most of what was happening to 
them was beyond their control 

Education of children was a concern, placing financial strain on 
property income. Costs of transporting children to the school bus 
.ind costs associated with educating children away meant 11% 
were faced with the actual or threat ol withdrawal of children from 
school Of grave concern to people was their ability to educate 
children on the property given their skills and time available to 
devote to school work. Citing the possible escalation of this figure, 
maintenance of the highest education standards possible are an 
imperative. 

Perhaps the most revealing of all were the comments made by 
people about their situation and its effects on the family, the land 
and their siock. The future for most looked bleak however there 
existed a reserve of hope that seasonal rains would bring enough 
relief to keep going. Grazing families felt the future was 
unpredictable and thai external conditions would dictate their 
future. Glaziers have seen their slock die and the quality of stock 
deteriorate below a saleable asset. Those less drought affecied felt 
relatively well off provided they had no debts and had reasonable 
equity in their property 

In the interests of sustaining a viable grazing community, the 
Careforce Committee recommends that industry and agencies plan 
and implement action to address the current and potential future 
problents facing Central Western Queensland 

SURVEY ORIGINS 

During the current rural recession many welfare agencies and 
service clubs are raising funds to help those in need Current 
indications are that demand for welfare services will substantially 
increase over the coming months 

In order to belter plan activities and lo more elfeciively c.uer for 
this demand the Lcngreach Careforce Committee undertook a 
surv'cy of primary producers in the Central West to establish what 
these needs will he The committee consists of members of the 
community, local gewernment. churi h, and support and welfare 
•kT vices 

Funding br the project w.is pic>vided h\ the following 
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United Mine Workers German Creek Lodge 
United Mine Workers Burgowan Lodge 
Central Queensland Rural Aid Committee 
Queensland Drought Relief Appeal 
DF & LET Fysh “Acacia Downs ’ Aramac 

SURVEY METHODOLOGY 

On the 20th July 1993, a blanket survey was distributed to all 
rural properties via Australia Post offices and agencies throughout 
the region, addressed “To the Grazier' These were sent to the 
Shires of Alpha. Jericho, Aramac, Winton. Longreach, Ilfracombe, 
Isisford, Blackall. Tambo and Barcoo. 

The survey was designed with the .idvice and assistance of the 
Careforce committee and DPI and was inspected by a number of 
graziers that represented a sample of the population prior to being 
posted out. (See Appendix 1) 

Of the 1050 surveys distributed. 223 were returned representing a 
21% response. The survey was able to . 

♦ identify the current needs 

♦ identify issues of concern, and 

♦ determine how the community perceives the future 

The response by Shire and as a percentage of the number of 
surveys posted is shown in Table I 



TABLE 1 RESPONSE BY SHIRE 



SHIRE 


SURVEY 

% 


RESPONSE 

NO'S 


L-JRVEYS 

POSTED 


TOTAL % 
RESPONSE 
BY POST 


Jericho 


19 


43 


120 


36 


Barcaldine 


10 


22 


110 


20 


Longreach 


19 


43 


180 


24 


Blackall 


13 


28 


190 


15 


Tambo 


7 


16 


60 


27 


Barcoo 


4 


8 


30 


27 


Isisford 


1 


2 


40 


5 


Ilfracombe 


T 


4 


30 


13 


Aramac 


13 


30 


80 


38 


Winton 


12 


27 


210 


13 


TOTAL 




223 


0050)10^0 
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The response was extremely variable between shires wuh a range 
of 5 - 3H percent, with 3 shires responses totalling less than 1 5'L 

The response rate is indicative of the high level ol concern in ihe 
hush about the future and ns prospects, and reflects the need for 
people 10 have their say ahoui what is happening to them and to 
their properties 

The proces.s of seeking the opinions ol graziers, their families and 
employees would appear to bo a leguimate picture of what is 
happening at a Icxal level Outside forces or forces beyond their 
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control are recognised as problents incapable of their attention, 
however what this survey does reflect is a picture of financial, 
family and on-property stress plus an indication of the future 
needs of the grazing community. 

The report does not attempt to present the total picture of ihe 
grazing community or the full extent or ramifications of the 
drought affected population. 

Due to the anonymous nature of the responses it is impossible to 
determine a profile of the respondents. Whether those most likely 
to respond to such a survey are in difficult circumstances or not 
would be pure speculation There is therefore the possibility that 
ihe person who responded to the sur\'cy may not see a problem 
hut there could be other members of the family with a different 
view 

t,For further background information see Appendix 2 detailing 
demographics of the Central West region, major commodities, 
education and seasonal conditions.) 

SURVEY ANALYSIS 

This section of the report analyses the responses to survey 
questions and links basic categories and the comments 
respondents have made about their situation, to form a picture of 
the rural crisis in the Central West region 

FAMILIES ON PROPERTIES 

The sur\'ey sample shows there is an average of I 3 families per 
property with a range from I - 4 families living on property. The 
223 responses represents 914 individuals and 284 families. 

Table 4 charts the age range of children, youth and adults 
represented in this sur\-ey. 



Table 2: Number each age group 



Age group 


0-5 5-10 


10 - 15 


15 - 20 20 - 30 


30-50 


over 50 


Numbers 


117 98 


70 


44 


128 


278 


179 


% of total 


13 11 


8 


5 


14 


30 


19 



It reveals that almost 50% of respondents are over 30 years of age. 
Pre-school and primary school age children constitute 
approximately a quarter of those on the sur\*ey properties The 
declining proportion in the 10-15 and 5-20 year old bracket 
suggest absence at boarding school or university or seeking jobs 
outside the region. 

EDUCATION 

Approxim''.tely 200 (22%) individuals represented in the survey 
are school age children stressing the extent to which the current 
downturn could effect the education and future prospects of the 
area. Just over half (117 or 52%) of respondents have school age 
children on the property 

Diagram 1 reveals how school age children receive their education. 

1>5% Local school 





The majority of school age children are educated at or near home 
either at the local school or through the School of Distance 
Education (140 or 70%). 

The number of children being educated at home through Distance 
Education (79 or 40%) revcab the potential level of stress placed 
on families facing drought conditions. The additional load of 
handfeeding stock and canng water erodes into time and attention 
paid to helpin^supervising children with school work. 

In addition the threat of, or actual withdrawal of children from 
boarding school (22 or 11%) and the transition to Distance 
Education schooling causes trepidation as to the time and ability of 
parents with an already full workload to educate their children at 
home. 

A number of families face long distances and considerable expense 
to transport their children to the school bus (to take them to the 
local school) Up to 80 kms are travelled daily yet Government 
subsidy arrangements allow for only 3 km of travel. Of 
respondents with school age children 12% (24) requested financial 
assistance and C% (12) practical assistance \snth their childrens 
education. (See Forms of Assistance Diagram 3) 

This study has confirmed that dunng times of drought and 
rural downturn the cost of boarding school, costs of transport, 
the time to teach, and the skills for teaching children becomes 
a considerable burden. 

There are links betw'een this situation and the post compulsory 
training opportunities that will be available for these children in 
the region. 

There is already a growing concern about the poor educational and 
skills profile of the population in the Central West. Treichel (1993) 
in his proposal for Community Centres of Continuing Education 
and Training says “A major factor inhibiting and stifling Central 
West Queensland’s economic growth and development is the 
conspicuous absence of any social infrastructure to support the 
continuing education and training needs of its people. 

Through a process of forced migration in the quest of higher 
agendas, the region has been denuded of its most valued potential 
resource — its youth! Rarely do those who venture eastward in 
search of educational opportunities return to contribute to their 
home region’s economic and social development" 

Participation in education opportunities remains the most 
significant barrier to furtlier education according to Stejer (1993, 
Central West Remote Area Planning and Development Board). He 
questioned whether the regional population had the study skills 
and basic literacy levels to undertake further education. 

The current downturn has the capacity to adversely affect the 
quality of the education of school children on properties. When 
combined with the capacity of the post compulsory training system 
in the region the issue becomes one of grave concern 

SOURCES OF INCOME 



Diagram 2 shows independent totals for various sources of income 
and the respondents perception of their financial state. 

DIAGRAM 2 
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I rcspomlcrus .ire drawinu on saviny,s anti 101 arc uulisinn 
ovcrtlraUs A small number U2) arc living ofl )ob Search 
Allowance and B off Household Support A total Of 7B earn 
income through off-property employment. Approximately half 
U16) of the respondents felt they were getting by on property 
income with a smaller number (33) saying their income was 
basically nothing. 

Kev points lor further analysis are therefore 

• utilising savings/overdrafis 

• use of Government support schemes 



People's assessment of their ability to get by appears to be 
largely independent ol source ol income and may rellect their 
confidence in their ability to manage the current situation. 

A small number of respondents (33 or 8%) felt their income was 
■ basically nothing*. Only ten percent of this group (3) indicated 
they were reliant solely on current property income. 

On anai/sing the data it was dear that respondents had dijjercnt 
interpretations oj what was meant by “getting hy on property income or 
'‘income was hosicallv nothing* Responses to these categories probably 
reflected their current attitude to the situation they were Jaang rather 
than an ohiective measure of income or wealth 



^1 

1^ 



• off-property employment 

•.the high proportion of people getting by 

LTILISI.VG SAVINGS/OV^RDRAFT 

A high proportion (45% or 10 1) of respondents are living off 
overdraft lacihiies. several noting that they were approaching their 
limit 27% or Ol are utilising savings or off farm investments to 
rruike ends meet There was some overlap btuween these categones 
with 23 respondents (10%)) utilising both avenues as sources of 
income. This means that a total of 138 respondents are using 
savings or overdraft or both. 

Approxmiaiclv 05% (144) of the respondents indicate that they are 
living oif either savings, overdraft. Job Search Allowance. 
Household Support or any combination of these 

The ma)ority of respondents are clearly earning insufficient 
invome from their property to at best maintain status quo. 

USE OF GO\'ERN^^ENT SUPPORT SCHEMES 

Only a small number of respondents are receiving government 
support. Eighteen (8%) people are receiving Job Search Allowance 
or Household Support or both. 

This may reflect either a lack of awareness of how these 
services can be accessed or a lack of need ad warrants further 
investigation. 

OFF-PROPERTY EMPLOYMENT 

There are seventy eight (78 or 35%) respondents earning an 
income off property Comments indicate that if the rural downturn 
continues employment off property will become crucial to 
remaining viable. 

As the rural downturn continues, increased competition for 
jobs in town ad a greater demand on agencies providing 
employment will occur. 

USE OF THP.ee avenues OF INCOME 

165 or 74%) of respondents are living off savings and investments 
or overdraft or have some income from off-property employment 
A further three (3) respondents arc in receipt of job Search 
Allowance or Household Support as a sole income. This leaves 55 
respondents who are reliant solely on current property income 

This reveals a hea%7 dependence on income not immediately 
derived from the properly business 

GETTINC; BY 

In spite of this heavy dependence there is a level of optimism 
where people felt they were getting by 116(52‘X0 responses 
indicated that people felt they were gelling by on properly income 
Indeed exactly half of these respondents (58> were uiiltsing 
savings, investments or living off overdrafts A further breakdown 
ol this ligure shows th.it 23 were living off savings, 26 olf 
overdrafts and 8 ofl both savings and overdraft 01 the other hall of 
this group of 116 who fell they were gelling by on property 
income, twelve (12) had income from o((-property employment 
The remaining forty six (46) were reliant solely on current 
property income and fell they were gelling by 

From the survey data a total of 55 respondents arc reliant solely on 
iurreni property income It is woith iu)ting that this leaves only 
respomleiiL*; in this category who feel they arc not getting by 



FORMS OF ASSISTANCE 

The bush survival myth is alive and well in the Central West Many 
people thought that others were more likely to be worse off than 
themselves. OR that they would “w-caiher* the drought and “gel 
by'* 

Of those requesting information on 35 Government and Agency 
assistance packages available: 

• Approximately 46% of those people requesting further 
information on assistance fell they were “gelling by . 



• 54% of those who requested information did not feel they were 
“getting by'* 

• 52% of those people requesting further information on 
assistance fell they had basically no income. 48% fell they had 
some income. 



This suggests that independent of the respondents perception of 
their current financial state they are not confident of the future and 
are requesting information on other forms of assistance to cope 
with contingencies. 



Information on the Governmeni/agency schemes, benefits, and 
other supports requested by respondent. 

Farm Vehicle Concession 
CAPELEC - Elecinciiy Account Concessions 
Land Rent Deferral 

Drought Information and Fodder Register 
Freight Subsidy Information 
Drought Relief Queensland 
job Search Allowance 
Drought Declaration Assistance 
Business Advice for Rural Areas (B.ARA) 

Farm Financial Counsellors 
Drought Support Workers 
Legal Aid 

Farm Housmi! Suooort Scheme 



14 

12 

10 

8 

9 

7 

4 

8 

5 
5 
4 
4 
2 



Financial Social Support 

Countr)' Link’ Social Secuniy 

QlDC - Rural Ad)ustment Scheme 

Queensland Covemmeni Info .Access Link (QDIAL) 



Family Support Services 
Lifeline 



Agehne 

Austudy 

Assistance for Isolated Children 
Queensland Housing Crisis Line 
Oisis Care 
Marriage Ctiiiclatiee 

d1,l 



I 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 
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Women s Infolmk 
Domestic Violence 
Kids Help Line 

Crisis Care 24 hr/7 day counselling 

Womens Health Centre 

Red Cross 

Centacare 

Youth Info Line 

Drought Management Officers 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Sou: I>it’ie /iijures shc^uld not be inlcrpreud as representing* the needs of (he 

ttUa] Jarmly on property 

The greatest number of requests for information are for properly or 
financial assistance available either through concessions, subsidies 
or benefits. A small number requested information on personal 
supports available which is surprising given the amount of stress 
evident in the comments accompanying the surv-ey. This may be 
due to the community support systems maintained by “bush 
people, but may also be due to the sense of hope lingering for the 
on coming season with the accompanying desire for back up 
security should physical support be required. 

SPECIFIC TTPES OF ASSISTANCE 

A breakdown of the forms of assistance relating to education, food, 
transport, fuel water and fodder requested by respondents is 
displayed in Diagram 3 



DIAGRAM 3 



Forms of Assistance 



Fu«l 

8 . 8 % 



F=<xJdof awt now 
14,0% 



Food a«l«t»nca fut 

Food awlatonce now 
^1% 



Educatlon/nn as«t 
9.9% 



Fodder future 

2aa% 




EducatJon/pracl £W 
4,9% 



DW not respond 
24.7% 



There were 183 requests for assistance either now or in the future 
The utility of the specific forms of assistance are discussed below 

FOOD 

Food donations are considered the least practical forms of 
assistance. “It makes you feel dreadful when you’ve been 
independent lor so many years and then when people offer help 
one feels like we re taking and your pride feels like it s taken 
Especially w'hen one has been a willing giver to others over the 
years’. 

The idea of specific donation support is more difficult to accept as 
being too personal and demeaning to accept Broad based support 
however, from government or cash donations from independent 
agencies is considered far more impersonal and therefore 
acceptable to many respondents. 

As in the encapsulated quote above, the method of ptoviding 
assist aiice is a complex issue To understand this (here needs to be 

41, 



a recognition of the enormous contribution made by "bush" people 
to the quality of life of their communities without the benefit of the 
enormous infrastructure of larger regional centres or cities. This 
traditional support of community comes at a personal and financial 
cost, substituting in effect the public/private agency role and 
domain. 

This way of life of sustaining and maintaining the communities in 
which they live is anti thettcal to accepting from others with the 
“shoe on the other foot”. 

There is an overwhelming uncertainty about the future, 
particularly in the next 18 months to two years which could see 
many people leave the land without future prospects. 

Given this, people are unsure of their position in 6 months or 12 
months time and while 2.1% (5) indicated they needed food 
assistance now, 7% (17) indicated they may need some food 
assistance in the foreseeable future. 



TRANSPORT ASSISTANCE 

23 or 10% of respondents with a disability or medical problem 
indicated they needed regular transport or other types of 
assistance. A number of these also required assistance for fuel. 

21 or 8 6% requested assistance to purchase fuel for the following 
variety of reasons: 

• pumping Nvater 

• carting water 

• check watering points, fencing and stock 

• carting fodder 

• making stock feed 

• feeding stock 

• lighting plant 

• school run 

• attending education function 

• medical treatment 

• off property work 

• domestic use 

This form of assistance was seen as practical and helpful to off-set 
expenses for running (he properly and maimaining basic living 
standards. 

WATER 

A( presem 41% of propenies (91) are carting water and 14% (32) 
will have to do so in the near future. Some have been caning water 
for 18 months. 

The high number of respondents who commented on the relief 
that ram would bring to easing the burden on property and their 
current financial situation, depicts the significant contribution 
carting water makes to the pressure on income and sense of 
survival The large numbers of stock that have perished indicate a 
reliance on water, or purchase of fuel to pump water, as an 
imperative to the recovery from the current situation suffered by 
many 

FODDER 

Properties arc h.ind feeding stock with either supplements or stock 
feed Of the 99 or 44% of respondents hand feeding stock, 34 or 
15% indicated they required fodder assistance now More 
significant perhaps is that whether people indicated they were or 
were not currently hand feeding stock, 31% or approximately a 
third of total respondents (70) said they were likely to require 
lodder assistance m the near future. This charts the future 
unceruimty of seasonal conditions and reveals the primary source 
ol need of people who wish to rema.n viable on property. This 
switches thought from feeling relatively OK about hand feeding 
stock at the moment, to a feeling of |x>,ssible need in the luiure 
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This leads to the conclusion ihai wulioui si^nslicani ram the rural 
decline will deepen requiring some form oi lodder and other 
assistance in the region. 

The poignant comments made by property families reflect the 
human side of the rural downturn. It makes good sense to heed 
their word so that we and you. the policy makers can get it right 
by providing the right sort of assistance at the right time in the 
most appropriate w-ay. 



BANKS AND AGENTS 

• We can surv'ive if banks and agents get off our back We are 
being penalised for destocking 

• (Banks) are only concerned w-ith getting their money. 

• (We) could about break even with 50% interest subsidy 

• We are battling along and managing now - if interest rates were 
to increase we wall go under 

• We've been able to pay all bills by falling behind with pa)Tnenis 
to the Bank. 

• If Government w'ould stop cutting services and increasing 
charges, a lot more would be able to survive 

• Constant insecunty is caused by changes in Government policy. 

• The Government hasn't given us any security to fight back. 

• We have been very disappointed with the RAS. 

• Have applied for JSA (Job Search Allowance) but as yet they 
have not made a decision. That was back in May. 




• People who go into debt and look for alternative employment 
seem to be penalised when it comes to receiving assistance. 

• Cannot obtain "farmers dole" — assets make us non-eligible. 

• Farm household support should be a grant in extreme 
exceptional circumstances. 

• I have found that when I have looked into the assistance 
available the red tape and time involved before you get 
anything is unbelievable. For job search allowance it took 
almost 4 months to be approved!! 

• We need Government policy makers to come and see and listen 
to those who make their living out of the land, before we have 
change for changes sake. 

• My concern is the tax that will hit me due to the forced sale of 
cattle because of dry conditions — I realise 1 can offset this over 
a few years but u still hits hard. 

• Is there some help for graziers over 60 with assets but no 
income. 

• There should be something done about getting businesses going 
through another party which is concerned about Australia’s 
future. 

• Where are the incentives to be productive 

DEBT LE-VEL 

• Debt level is almost at present property value (little equity) - all 
due to devastating interest rates 

• We have managed to pay off our debt when the wool prices 
were high, but have not amassed any savings and arc about to 
reach the stage of requiring a loan/overdraft until the next wool 
cheque. If our income remains the same and prices nse, we will 
Ik* put in this situation earlier each year 

• 1 believe we will have to sell out as the debt situation at the 
present moment is getting worse due to interest rates and low 
wool prices 

• We have used every resource from our family’s funds to keej'> 
going 

• 1 have cashed a final siipei fund 1 had hut this is finished as 1 
used 11 for carry on funds 



• All available cash has been paid back imo the property. The 
very' year we’d planned to pay out our debt (the floor price fell) 
since then everything has been a nightmare. To maintain 
viability we’ve had to sell whatever assets to wait in hope for 
rain, a few good seasons to pull us out. 

• Costs are all rising and our commodity prices aren't. 

On a small property this rapidly erodes any margin of profit. 

• If the drought continues into next year our position will 
become very serious as we will have a big reduction in income 
and will run out of equity next year. 

• Combined farm and off farm money covers bank overdiaft 
interest and fuel and electneity only. 

• After this wool cheque we have no real income for at least the 
next 6 months. 

• By doing some outside contracting to supplement my income I 
aru able to survive the current situation. 

• Cattle and off farm investments keep business trading 

• Family may soon have to live apart to obtain off property work. 

• Feeding and agistment costs at present are being met by off 
farm investments 

• We will manage because we budget 

• At the moment w-e are getting by and managing to gradually 
pay off some bills that have been owing for some time. 

• We are very fortunate to have a small second income 

which is our bread and butter as we go further and further into 
debt. 

• All unnecessary expenditure curtailed. 

• We cut costs as far as possible and live off saWngs to a certain 
decided point. If the prospects have not improved we will leave 
the industry. 

EFFECTS OF DROUGHT 

• The drought has decimated our flock, we have done all we can 
to protect the land. 

• (We have) no cattle to sell for income, they are too poor. 
Spending lots of money on fodder to keep them alive. 

• The ongoing worr>* is not having saleable cattle to meet (S) 
commitments. 

• Stock will die before water runs out. 

• Both blocks, almost 50,000 acres are completely destocked 
apart from a handful of sheep and cattle I am undertaking to 
maintain. 

• Approximately 7000 sheep destroyed 

• 4(X)0 sheep destroyed 

• Have lost 4 000 sheep in drought since last shearing Have all 
our cattle on agistment in NSW 

• Stock losses have been heavy and return to profitably will 
depend on wool pnccs and a couple of good seasons to rebuild 
stock numbers. 

• 1993-1994 will be difficult as sheep and cattle have been 
forward sold because of failed seasons. 

• We still have our sheep on the property but are on the road 
droving our cattle 

• Men are on the road droving cattle. 1 have been left on the place 
to check waters for remaining cattle. 

• Catde are on agistment and we are going to be unable to meet 
interest payments next year 

• Restocking sheep after drought breaks will be biggest problem 
to rotcsiiiblish cash flow 
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• So much maintenance work and renewal ol plant not beintx 
done or happening 

* This is our fourth two year drouj^ht in ten years, this one bein^ 
the worst dr>' period 

• The shearers are desperately worried about their jobs next year 

* The mam issue is stress/managemeni/mental health counselling. 

• I pray to God every day to help our family and take away this 
drought, stress, family upheaval, w'orry, due to Bank repayment 
which Cannot be met under the current wool, sheep, cattle, 
rural downturn. I just wish someone can help families like ours 
so we can pull through this. 

• I feel everything is closing in and that we are slowly losing 
everything we have worked so hard for 

♦ High stress levels being expenenced — zero leisure time. 

♦ Constant pressure on the adults is reflected by the kidsCpoems, 
letters, statements). 

* We have been in the industry for 30 years starting very' small 
and slowly over the years getting together an economic 
enterprise. We are now back to a day to day future. 



FODDER ASSISTANCE 

• If there was government assistance over a broad base I would 
most likely apply for assistance 

* Any assistance is always a help but I think people in the bush 
tend to think there is always someone more needy than 
themselves and therefore decline a lot of assistance they could 
really use. This particularly relates to food aid and casn 
donations. I don't think less personal assistance such as fodder 
drops and tnterest subsidies would be declined. 

♦ We are not eligible for any assistance 

• Restocking assistance will be valuable when the drought breaks. 

* We may require fodder assistance if the drought continues. 

♦ Recent rain has given relief from hand feeding and pumping 
but will not last more than two months. 

• Fodder assistance is relative to when, if and how muchrain falls. 

* we will be mustering soon and hay is too expensive to feed the 
weaners. 

♦ Very much appreciate what assistance \s being given by serv'ice 
clubs. 

* I recently received hay from fodder train that passed through 
which was a godsend for our weaners. Have just received 170 
points of rain which has put green shoots m the buffel and 
spinifex. 

* There are a lot of genuine cases of need out there in the bush. 



EDUCATION 

* We drive 80 km a day to take our children to the schoolbus 
Travel allowance is the same amount for travelling 3 km to bus 
as IS 80 km. 

* We may need some assistance to educate our three children if 
things don't improve in the coming years. 

* We hope we won't need assistance but it is possible. So far we 
have always managed to pay fees, all be it in dnbs and drabs 

* Our largest expense at the moment is education. With very low 
income, a relaxation of the assets test for Austudy would be o( 
great benefit. 

* Because of our isolation and distance from town, we receive 
financial assistance to send our child to boarding school Vve 
hope this source of assistance (Govt) continues, if it were 
stopped we w'ould have to bring our child home from school 



• 1 am unable to give my child undivided attention with her 
school work (School of Distance Education) as larm work 
demands attention 

♦ If it does not ram by September we don’t see much future and 
our children will not be able to go to boarding school and I feel 
1 am not able to teach high school well enough. 

• I feel that children and their education are the innocent victims 
of this drought. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

• I don’t see any future. 

• Pretty bleak 

• Very unsure. 

• It will be another tough year. 

♦ Things are getting frightening and I fear the future doesn t hold 
a lot for us 

* Grim*. For people looking toward retirement, shocking interest 
rates. 

* The future is about as predictable as the weather. 

• We'll all be relieved when it is ail settled - one way or the other. 

• I do not see any future for our children on the property or in 
the :irea. 

• My husband does not encourage our son to seek a future on the 
property. We cannot see a viable future on the land. 

* The future is scary - our effective working life is limited. We 
wonder should our kids go now and establish sorne other . 
career or should they hang on in the hope that we don’t lose all 
before we can recover enough to hand over to them If it wasn’t 
for the kids we would probably have sold out by now. 

♦ 1994 will be a watershed for the wool industry and those 
dependent solely on it. 

♦ No recovery in industry or Nation until wool prices rise well 
above cost of production. 

* So long as interest rates don’t rise dramatically and cattle prices 
don’t crash we will continue to manage. 

• We have put all our energy, time and resources into 
ourproperty. Bad prices make things difficult, we w'ant to hold 
on - the threat of World Heritage Listing (of Lake Eyre Basin) 
hanging over our heads is too much to bear. 

• Unless commodity prices increase and costs decrease it will be 
very difficult for this property to prosper. 

* Long term - the wool industry will survive and prosper. Short 
term - no worthwhile rain in 93 will create a huge problem. 
Rain first then fix the commodity prices 

♦ We’ll be alright if decent rains fall. 

♦ Nothing that 6 inches of water won’t fix to survive OK 

♦ With recent rains we will get by for several months 

♦ We have no idea what the future holds as our stock die and we 
have very little water. 

• If it doesn’t ram soon things will be very tight by the end of the 
year as our income and resources will be sev'erely depleted 

* Please God let it ram soon 

♦ Our future will be decided by the seasons 

♦ If spring rains are not forthcoming, things could become 
precarious. 

♦ At present we feel we can hold ground but if economic and 
seasonal conditions continue into 94 things will become 
extremely difficult Even if both improve, the cost of restocking 
will still present problems. 
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We require suhsiaiUKil summer rams and considerable 
improvemenl in wool prices lor Ub lo return to viabililv 

We feel that if j;iven two t;ood years ol reasonable seasons and 
reasonable prices we will be able to stay on the land. Failing 
that we have liule option but to go 

If things don’t improve by this lime next year w'c won’t be here 

At the moment we are getting by However by the way things 
arc going, 6-12 months down the track could see us rolling our 
swags and putting roo in the stew 

1 am a lucky one 

I've been through it before and probably will again, hopefully 
ril manage lo "hang in ” through the bad times. 

Our area has been foruinate enough to get enough ram to keep 
our stocking rales at somewhere near normal Although the 
Situation has been gelling tighter we should be OK 

• We are verv fortunate to have been less drought stricken than 
most and to have cash assets and stock and no debts 

• Things will pick up in a couple of years. 

• As we have created jobs off farm we have been able to carr>‘ on. 
although w'e both have a very heavy workload If either of our 
jobs cease we wall leave the area. 

• \Ve are confident things will improve - if we can hang on 

• Things are pretty lough but we feel that others are worse off. 

• We are lucky not to have school age children and to be 
reasonably healthy We can make it for a year or two yet. after 
that it IS in the lap of the Gods. 

SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 

BANKS AND AGENTS 

People expressed hostility toward banks and felt that government 
policy changes contributed to the Worsening situation. Generally 
people were disappointed wiih Government assistance packages 
due to restrictions and anomalies in the eligibility critena, plus the 
time taken to receive assistance. 

DEBT LEVELS 

Debt level is getting worse due to interest rales and low w’ool 
prices To maintain properties people arc eating into their savings 
and overdrafts. Many are bordering on becoming non viable or 
leaving the properly altogether. Loss of on property income is 
forcing people to seek further off-farm income to service debts or 
maintain viability or to merely subsist. A number say they are 
gelling by due to off-farm invesimcnis/income or through 
budgeting measures. 

EFFECTS OF DROUGHT 

The health of stock is declining due to drought conditions and 
significant losses have occurred. Saleability of cattle is poor and 
destocking on sheep properties is significant. A number are 
droving cattle or have stock on agistment Return to profitability is 
dependent on an improvemenl in prices, the number of good 
seasons and the ability to restock. In some cases on properly 
maintenance had ceased High stress levels are experienced by all 
members of the family through constant pressure and concern for 
an unknown future. 

FODDER ASSISTANCE 

The need for assistance "is relative to when, il and how tiiuch ram 
falls" 1 1 assistance wa.s available people would apply though at 
present m;iny fell there were others worse off than themselves 

EDUCATION 

The cost factor of educating children U' significant and if the 
current situation did not improve then assistance to educate 
children would be sought Ahhough travel allowance i«^ perceived 



as inadequate, other schemes are considered essential to 
maintaining children at school. There is uncertainly regarding 
parents ability to assist children w'lth education at home should 
their children be withdrawn from school 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

For the majonty of people the future looks bleak and uncertain, 
yet for others there is hope. People do not feel there is a future for 
their children on the property. They feel the future is 
unpredictable and that external conditions will dictate their future 
either seasonally or through industry returns. Rain Is considered 
the first priority followed by commodity prices to raising the 
prospects for the future. However if things do not improve a 
number said they will be “rolling their swags" and leaving the land. 

In less drought stricken areas optimism exists where people have 
assets, no debt and stock. A number say they could hang on for 
another two years in the faith that things will pick up in the shon 
to medium term. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. No one agency bears the sole responsibility for addressing 
the issues of the rural downturn and its effects upon an 
industry and it’s people. The provision of assistance is 
currently at a maximum but clearly is not providing the level 
of relief that is required, nor is it being accessed as 
evidenced by the number of requests for information on 
avenues of assistance 

The low level of utilisation of Government schemes 
warrants further investigation to ascertain why they are 
not being accessed. Are people aware of what is available 
to them and do they know how to go about getting what 
they need? 

Agencies providing assistance need to be better co- 
ordinated and more proactive in advising grazing 
families of assistance opportunities and social service 
benefits available to them. 

Issue; Observing the balance between creating dependency 
on subsidies and schemes and assisting the industry to 
overcome the current downturn to ensure their return to 
viability. 

Issue: To apply both objective and subjective measurers to 
the current and future position of people in the industry. 

2. Education costs are cited as a major expense for families 
who due to their isolation are required to send their children 
away to be educated or who need to travel long distances to 
the local school or who need to invest the time to supervise 
children at home. 

For government and non government agencies, as service 
providers and decision makers, to ensure it is 
“everybody’s business” that the highest possible 
standards of education are maintained by monitoring 
children living on properties or away at school. 

3 The evidence of stress and insecurity expressed in the 
comments identify the exieni to which commodity prices 
and seasonal conditions effect the future prospects of the 
Central west grazing community. 

The economic and social ramifications of the current 
situation will create a watershed m the industry with severe 
implications on the shape and nature of this community and 
the region as a whole 

For the community to resolve to take a pro active role in 
the regeaon process by contributing local knowledge to 
facilitate property build up to carry agricultural 
establishments into the future. 

4 It IS inevitable that the health and well being of people will 
continue to deteriorate without the means to fight back The 
degree to which people can comliat stress and strengthen the 
support systems will determine their ability to survive under 
difficult conditions 

To provide grazing families with the tools and the skills 
to escape fatalistic mind sets by utilising the support and 

'*18 
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welfare agency neiworks in the wesicrn and central 
region ot Queensland. 

5. Comments indicate that if the rural downturn continues, 
employment off property will become crucial to maintaininu 
properly viability. It will also be a consideration for people 
adjusting off the land as a way of staying in the region. This 
will place a great strain on the )ob providers and 
employment services in a market place that will be 
potentially looking for skilled w'orkers. 

To investigate the provision of services and 
infrastructure for further education and training to 
reskill people expected to come onto the job market. 

0 Income levels are dangerously low in the region w'lth many 
people living off negative incomes. Unfortunately this is an 
indication of a precarious financial position and 
understandably there is insecurity about the future. 

To adopt a innovative approach to the handling ad 
treatment of debt by financial institutions and agencies 
with benefit schemes. 

7. It IS evident that if there is no significant ram in the near 
future, fodder assistance w'lll be of vital importance to almost 
half the graziers who responded to the sur\'ey. 

Preparation for fodder assistance to the region must get 
under way. Consultation with south west agencies 
involved in recent fodder drops may provide information 
on appropriate process, timing and methods of 
distribution. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

To combat the affects of the rural downturn in the Central West 
region the required efforts and resources must come from three 
groups Firstly the graziers themselves to instigate change and 
work in partnership w'ith agencies Secondly, non government 
agencies who as support and service delivery bodies are the 
interface between policy makers and the community Thirdly the 
government and planning bodies who manage response and 
change but who also influence the structural environment. 

IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGY 1 

The three parties establish a working group to develop an 
integrated approach to address the short and medium term issues 
and develop further the recommendations and implementation 
strategies contained within this report. 

IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGY 2 

An implementation plan be prepared in conjunction with industry, 
government and non government groups encompassing these 
and further recommendations: 

Shott term implementation strategies: 

* access to information on assistance 

* instigate local community property management and viability 
workshops 

* monitor education standards of school age children at home or 
away at school 

* provide counselling and advisory services 

* investigate an innovative approach to debt 

Medium term strategies: 

* develop training and vocational education seriates in the region 

* provide fodder .issistance 
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Appendix 

1. Properly Location (Nearest Town) 

2. Number of families on properly 

3. Number in each age group 

0 to 5 5 to 10 10 to 15 15 to 20 

20 10 30 30 to 50 over 50 

4 Present sources of income, (lick each option) 

1) Living off savings or off farm invesimenis Yes/No 

2) Living off overdraft Yes/No 

3) Job Search Allowance Yes/No 

4) Household support Yes/No 

5) Basically nothing Yes/No 

6) Gelling by on propeny income Yes/No 

7) One or more family members working off-property 

Yes/No 

5. (a) Are there school aged children on the property? Yes/ No 
(tick one) 

(b) If yes. how are they obtaining their education?(Give 
Numbers) 

1. Local school 

2. Slaying in hostel to attend school in regional 

centre. 

3. Boarding school 

4. School of Distance Education 

6. Have you been obliged to withdraw children from school 
early, or changed method of education (eg. boarding school 

to Distance Ed.) for financial reasons? Yes/No 

(lick one) 

7. (a) If No do you anticipate having to do so over the next 12 

months? Yes/No (lick one) 

(b) If yes. would you be interested in obtaining assistance 
with your children’s education? 

Financial Yes/No (lick one) 

Practical (Trained home tutor) Yes/No (Tick One) 

8. (a) Do you require food assistance? 

Now Yes/No (Tick one) 

In the foreseeable future Yes/No (Tick one) 

(b) If yes when will this be required? 

(approx month) 

9 Possible transportation to property for food aid if required? 

(eg mail run) 

10. Are there any people on the property with a disability or 
medical problem who need regular transportation or other 
assistance? Yes/No (Tick one) 

11 (a) Do you require assistance to purchase fuel? Yes/No 

(Tick One) 

(h) If yes what will he used for^ 

1 2 (a) Are you presently carting or pumping water? Yes/No 

(Tick one 
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(1>)!1 No. will you have lo eart or pump waUT in the near 
future il w'orthw'hile rains are not received? Yes/No 

(Tick one) 

13 u) Are you hand feedinj; stoc k? Yes/No 

(Tick one. 

(b)lf Yes. do you require fodder assistance? Yes/No 

(Tick one. 

1 4 .Ar<’ you likely to require fodder assistance in the near future? 
Yes/No (Tick one 

1 5 Do you wash to add any comments on your present situation 
or what you believe the future holds fot you 



Phone 

Signature . ... 

NOTE THIS INFORMATION IS STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 

Please return completed questionnaire in the enclosed envelope by 
Friday, 6th August to' 

The Chairman. 

Careforce Committee. 

Longreach Qld. 4730 
APPENDIX 2 



THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

THE FOLLOWING ARE AVENUES OF ASSISTANCE WTIICH 
ARE AVAILABLE. 

1 Farm housing Support Scheme 

2 Job Search .Allowance 

3 Financial Social Support 

4 Drought Support Workers 

5 Queensland Government Info .Access Link (QDl.AL) 6 
Countr\‘l:nk'’Social Security 

7 Family Support Serences 

rt Queensland Housing Crisis hue 

0 Crisis care 

10 Lifeline 

1 1 Marriage Guulance 

12 Women’s Infolink 

13 Domestic Violence 

14 Legal aid 

15. Kids Help Line 

16 Crisis Care 24 hr. 7 day Counselling Ser\’ice 17 Women s 
Health Centre 
IB. RedCross 

iq Centrecare 

20 .Ageline 

21. LegalAid 

22 Youth Info line 

23 Austudy 

24 Assistance for isolated children 

25 Capelec - Electricitv 7 Account Concessions 

26 Business advice for rural areas (BARA) 

27. Farm Financial Counsellors 

28. Drought Declaration Assistance 

20 QlDC — Rural Adjustment Scheme 

30 Land Rent Deferral 

31 Farm vehicle concession 
32. Drought Relief Queensland 

33 Drought Info and fodder register 

34 Drought Management Officers 

35 Freight Subsidy Information 

Would you like further information on any matter nicntionod 
above ? \cs/H o ( Tic k o n e ) 

t.O If Yes what topic 

(b) And/or would you like to a coiitacied regarding your pieseni 
situation? Yes/No (Tick one) 

II you aiisweied yes to either (a) or (b). please fill out the details 
below 

Name 

Address 



CENTRAL WEST REGION 

The Central West Region is characterised by it's reliance upon the 
grazing industry and its relative isolation from heavily populated 
centres. 

The region selected for this surs-ey is a area which is geographically 
huge and sparsely populated covenng 214606 square kilometres 
with a resident population of 13732 people 

The tw'o major commodities produced in the region are wool wath 
4q 8% and beef with 46.4% of the total commodity production 
value (CW Stat Div.). 

Value CW Primar>' Production Commodities 
DIAGRAM 4 




This reliance makes it particularly vulnerable tc any downturn 
experienced in the industry, as at the current time. Liam Ryan 
(Central Queensland Regional Economic Development Strategy, 
UCQ iqq3) notes this is a classic duel economy in terms of 
comiTioduy production with an almost complete absence of value 
adding in the pnmary production sphere. 



SHEEP AND CATTLE 



TABLE 3 CW Demographics and Production 
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There are a loial of 754 a^ncultural esiabhshments in iho Ccmral 
West region operating 752 properties Numbers of slock in the 
region loial 5 Qli/ 000 sheep and C>60000 cattle Gross value of 
wool production is SI 15 million and beef disposals is S97 5 
million 

DEBT LEVELS 

PA Newman (1993) shows that average debt levels for producers 
with debt in July 1993 were S323 000 (S34 per dry sheep 
equivalent) with an equity rate of 75%. The downturn in wool 
prices which have fallen considerably since 1990 have had a 
subsequent impact on equity levels. 

It IS predicted that in 1993/94, signilicant cash losses will be 
experienced by large proportions of wool growers in western 
Queensland. 

Strategies employed by producers since 1990 to help survive the 
wool market downturn were identified in Newmann (1993). These 
have included. 

♦ Cost cutting (70%) 

♦ Altering enterpnse risk/oiher opponunities (50%) 

♦ Off property work (30%) 

♦ Liquidate reserv'es (5%) 

♦ Expand (5%) 

About 12% of producers had indicated that they would have to sell 
pan or all of their property if things did not improve in the next 
couple of years. 

He found that economies of scale were evident in that the 
economic performance and efficiency for larger holdings exceeded 
that for smaller holdings 

WOOL 

L Ryan states that wool, produced predominantly for export 
contributes exports valued in excess of S3 billion for Australia The 
CW region accounts for 34% of the total QLD production in 
1990/91. Wool IS the staple industry for some shires. For example 
of the total value of commodities produced, wool accounts for 
93% in Ilfracombe. 70%> in Aramac and 60% in Longreach Shire. 

In the early 1990’s the demand for wool was drastically reduced 
due to the international political and economical environment. 
This produced a dramatic increase in the wool stockpile. The floor 
price of wool was reduced from 870c/kg clean to 700c/kg and 
subsequently abolished allowing prices to drop to an all time low 
price of 428t/kg The current commodity price is 440c/kg 



Although prices have improved they are not expected to reach 
I980's historically high levels. 

Production of wool is forecast to continue falling until the mid 
I990‘s due to the combined effects of sheep numbers and dry 
seasonal conditions. ABARE predicts production wilLstabilise in 
1994-95 with a recovery to commence in 1997 It ic predicted 
Queensland will experience a 17% fall in production in the 
1992/93 season following on a 26% decline in 1991/92 

BEEF 

The beef industry earned S2.4 million in Australian exports in 
1990 and the domestic market accounts for 40% ol production(L 
Ryan). Trends indicate that producers in Queensland are selling off 
their stock due to worsening seasonal conditions, however slow 
growth is expected over the medium term. Although meat 
processing currently takes place out side the region, potential 
opportunities have been identified for the establishment of small 
scale operations and the live sheep export trade from the Central 
West region. 

RAINFALL 

The region experiences enormous vanation in rainfall from year to 
year and from place to place. 

Winton's mean average rainfall is 410 mis with a standard 
deviation of 195 mis with an average of 39 days of rainfall. 
Extremes on a 100 year record range from 88 - 1086 mis. The total 
number of severe droughts equal 14 in 108 years from 1884 to 
1991. 

Longreach mean rainfall is 429 mis with a standard deviation of 
196 with an average of 40 days of rainfall. Extremes on a 100 year 
record range from 109 to 1076 mis. The total number of severe 
droughts equal 16 in 100 years from 1893 to 1991. In the central 
west region propeny management must consider drought nsk. 

EDUCATION 

The following is an extract from v study on select areas of the 
Mitchell Grass Downs regions in western Queensland by P. 
Newmann. It demonstrates education attainment and costs of 
education typical of the regions surveyed in the study. 

Derived from information collected on the Longreach Mitchell 
Grass area, 94% of husbands were not educated beyond senior 
level or pastoral college while 53% did not complete senior 
studies. 

For wives. 53% were not educated beyond sc nor level while 29% 
did not complete senior studies. 41% completed studies beyond 
senior while for husbands this was only 6%. 

These figures highlight the low level of formal educational 
attainment for rural producers. 

On average, 1.2 child was educated per property per year with 
47% of the sample having to pay signifies it sums of money to 
educate their children away from the property. 

The average estimated expense per property per year was $6389 
while for properties with children it was $ 13577 per annum. 



A SYSTEMS ANALYSIS OI THE RURAL POLICY BRANCH DPIE CANBERRA 

Gary Wallace — Au-sinili.i 
ABSTRACT 

Wuhin the kural Division of ihe Australian iHpannuni ol 1‘nmary Indusines and Lm-rey a Kunil Policv Branch cxisLs to progress ihe Minisicrs 
iniiiaiives in developing an imcgnaicd sei ol rural devciopmcni policies, in ihis siudy a model of a learning organisation using a systems and iuiures 
based approiich to policy nuking is ust^d as a critical tonstrvict to ex^iminc the prcKCs.ses of policy development in the Rural Policy Branch Initial 
rt.su Its induate the policy Immcwork is based on a systemic model ol inieniaiionallv com (leti live industries, an ollicial vision exists and the policy 
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In ITU.' work IS aimed ai adiieviru' ihis vision v.''runr\' to this is ihe 
.iliiuisi non existence oi evalujiujn mechanisms iv> determine the 
impaci i»l programs nor i\ systemic and futures onenied resc'arch 
group aimed at evaluating policy iniiiaiives before they are 
enacted Both these deficiencies leave little opportuniiy for the 
assumptions and Iheones underpinning the poiicy framework to 
be cntiqued nor therefore for the organisation to learn 

THE PROBLEM 

Do we have the insmutional arrangements igovcrnance structures) 
approprute to strategically managing the sustainable cievelopmeni 
of rural Australia^ 

Sustainable development issues in Australian rural societies are 
associated with a complex, dynamic and evolutionary web of 
events These include cultural, political, ecological and economic 
transactions that transgress organisational, regional, state and 
international boundaries (.see Epps and Sorensen 1993 ) Systemic 
approaches to policy research and development have emerged over 
the last half century that have the potential for dealing with this 
type of complexity These policy approaches see the policy 
organisation as a learning system that utilise systemic and futures 
orientated thinking to aid in the development of policy 
frameworks 

In ihe Australian Rural Policy scene two initiatives have occurred 
,ii the Federal level pertinent to the above discussion 
Developments of integrated policy initiatives to pursue rural 
vomniunily development has occurred wiihin the Department of 
f’rimary Industry and Energy and w'lthin the Public Service 
Commission the strategic goal of becoming a Learning 
Organisation ' is advocated. (Gunzburg D 1992 6)' 

Given the nature of the complexity of the issues the Rural Policy 
Branch is dealing with and the emergence of systemic approaches 
to policy research and development the purpose of this study is to 
undertake a cniique of the policy development processes used in 
the branch from this new science approach to policy development. 



METHODOLOGY 

Soft systems methodology has been used in this project as 

1 It allows the research to be contextualised through the 
process of rich picturing the situation to demonstrate the 
metaphorical '‘climate'’ of the situation being studied and 

2 The flexibility of this critical systems methodology allows 
critical perspectives frorh outside the situation to be made 
relevant to the context under study 

Figure one is a diagrammatic representation of the process of soft 

systems methodology from Checkland (1981)'. 




This meihodolocy is a learninu process where each step informs 
the preceding as well as the following step in a recursive manner 
The w'holc approach may l>e cycled through a number of limes 
before research questions are answered 

DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 

The methods used in th' ludy are based ^n gathering information 
about the structures and processes within the organisation, the 
products of the organisation and the dynamic nature of the 
environment that the organisation acts wuhin. Two other concepts 
are used as guides within this exploration phase. The concept of 
culture, being the norms and values of behaviour and socially 
accepted paradigms informing practice, and the concept of politics 
as it affects the power underpinning decision making and decisions 
made. These analyses provide a picture of the social context in 
which the methodolog>' is being used. 

The sources of information about the coniext are observation, 
informal interviews and the use of secondary data. These findings 
are summarised in a senes of rich pictures. These diagrammatic 
representations with accompanying text aim to identify the climate 
of the situation and allow' for the critical perspective to be defined 
in a manner relevant to the situation 

THE RURAL POLICY BRANCH AND ITS ENVIRONMENT 

The rural policy branch, the policy it oversees and the way u 
operates as a public organisation, are all products of a histoncai 
context. Since the Government Green Paper on agriculture in the 
70’s through the Baldersione report (Balderstone et al 1982)' and 
up until the late 1980's the emphasis of Federal primary industry 
policy has been largely focussed on a re-current incremental 
process of agricultural industry development and on single issue 
intermiueni problem solving . See (Gerritsen and Murray 1987). 
Since the Mid 80’s through to the present time issues in rural 
Australia have compounded with cycles of drought, land 
degradation, escalating interest rates, depressed or collapsed 
commodity prices and an impact on the social fabric of rural 
communities. 

In 1992 the Rural Division of the DPIE Canberra was created w'ith 
a chaner to manage the Rural Adjustment Scheme (DPIE 1992)* - a 
program aimed at providing a safely net for uneconomic farm 
businesses to either restructure to a more viable entity or to assist 
farmers to gel out of farming. Wiihin this Division a Rural Policy 
Branch was formed to act as a think-tank and secretarial for 
overseeing and bringing to fruition new policy initiatives 
associated with National Drought policy, National Food policy and 
changes to RAS. Budge'.ary constraints plus recent initiatives 
w'lthin the branch have pushed the federal 2 nd state agendas to 
pursue a more holistic and integrated approach to rural policy 




I igurc 1 The process of soft systems methodology 
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This not only involved pursuing economic development and 
structural adjusunent initiatives but also encompassed ecologically 
sustainable development and social justice initiatives wound into 
an integrated package. The total package of rural development 
policies IS presented in figure two the Rural Policy Framework 
19Q4 - 95 For more dctatil on the specifics of these policies see 
Kingma O and Grant G 1993 also Newton A 1993' 

While these policy changes where going on administrative policy 
changes also occurred included a freeing up of administrative 
process Codd 1991‘ and Human Resource Management policies 
that are looking to move the Public Ser\'ice to becoming a Learning 
Organisation (Gunzburg 1992)' 

“Change is endemic* m the public service One senior bureaucrat 
claims that his department has become mured to change both in 
an administrative framework and in actual policies and programs 
”l suspect we have become change junkies who would have very 
unpleasant withdrawal svmptoms if we did not have regular shots 
of change " (Volker D 1992) 

Change is especially true in the Rural Division and its immediate 
environment See figure three. There have been changes in 
Ministers, m the Department Secretary- and in division secretaries. 
Change has also been endemic structurally with the names and 
functions of the agncultural council and the standing commute of 
agriculture changing to incorporate closer economic relations with 
New Zealand and to cover resource management issues in primary 
Industries 

The division and branches are structurally d>Tiamic in nature and 
subject to the directives of Ministers and senior executives. In the 
tw'elve months that this study was undertaken the Rural Branch 
has gone from being a policy ihink tank with the role of dealing 
with policy issues to a program administraf on branch with the 
task of bedding down the strategies into actual programs and 
dealing w-ith problems of implementation as they arise. 




I-IGURI: 3 The Dynamic nature of the Rural Division and its 
environment. 



Personnel with the branches are made up of a mix of graduate 
irainees. contract appointments and permanent. The roles played 
by members of the branch include briefing ministers and senate 
committees, co-ordinating research and secretarial activities, 
responding to letters to the Minister, chairing or membership of 
working parties and committees, networking across the nation, 
writing, reviewing and editing reports, directing policy 
developments, briefing and debnefing staff As an outcome of these 
activities senior staff are under much pressure to perform with verv' 
little time for research and reflection. 

Structural change within the public service had led to a devolution 
of power over resource management. This freedom has been 
partially restrained by a 20% cut in budget and a tightening of 
administrative freedoms by the new Secretary of the Department. 

Within this organisational context a high level of integration of 
policies appears to be evolving by increments as a result of an 
evolving umbrella of systemic thinking. That is, looking for the 
connections and staying in touch with the big picture plays a big 
part m the evolution of policy ideas. Synergy of policies is a word 
bandied about often wtth the aim being to balance the tensions 
between Social justice and the Free Market while recognising E5D 
requirements. Free *^arket economics is the dominant paradigm 
underpinning the pursuit of efficient resource management and 
internationally competitive industries. Even so there appears to be 
a real concern about the welfare of farming communities and 
environmental degradation that comes through in many statements 
about policies and their goals. 

(We are looking for) ways forward that are socially just, 
economically viable and ecologically sustainable. Signs around 
the edge that things need to change." 

“Issues the branch is dealing with include Assets testing. 
Taxation issues. Education and training. Community services. 
Feral animals, Mabo, Farm investment. Farm Finance ". 

“Problems are, dis-investment, not maintaining capital stock, 
depreciating of equity, declining asset values and not 
maintaining capital investment '* 

“working on issues associated with equity for example access 
to education services etc." 

“Future of Agriculture is not just a commodity focus - 
economic and social status will depend on non farm business 
to support (farmers)" 

In dealing with the states consideration for keeping the initiative 
and leading the states, determines what goes public. In this context 
Federal officers through SCARM, with the secretarial aid of the 
Branch, are moving towards facilitating a co-ordination of policy 
and programs across states and between state agencies. Rural 
development issues are difficult for all parties as this is not the 
traditional role of Departments of Agriculture 

“Ag. and Resource Management Ministers and their Departments 
and Agencies need to be involved in these broader issues. Need to 
work hard. There are tensions within the agencies. People who 
believe in change against old school agriculture production 
agencies who believe they should not be involved." 

Developments of policy initiatives are also restneted because many 
aspects of rural development are outside the brief of the Ministry 
for Primary Industries and Energy and its Department. 

DEFINING A CRITICAL PERSPECTIVE 

The primary task of the rural policy branch is to be a forw'ard 
looking think lank that provides sccrctanat services and decision 
support mechanisms to the Munster, the Department Secretary and 
other polity institutions like SCARM. senate conimitlecs and 
advisory councils. One purpose of the branch is to pursue the 
integration of the policy framework into a systemic whole. In 
naming a relevant system I have incorporated concepts of systemic 
and futures thinking as underpinning decision support The 
system is 

A systems and futures oriented learning system for providing 
decision support to the Minister on issues affecting the 
alion of sustainable ruia! development in Ausir.iha 
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CONCEPTUALISING A SYSTEMIC AND FUTCRES 
ORIENTATED LEARNING SYSTEM 

In ihc field of public admuiistrai: .n and policy developnieni, 
policies have traditionally Ixen deselopcd using a rational process 
to pursue optimal solutions for single issue problems CDror 
1993) - This approach to policy and ns development is under 
question especially in relation to policy outcomes for addressing 
complex socio economic and ecological issues in contemporary 
society. Recent research initiatives have included hard sysienns 
approaches using multi criteria decision support systems (Bogetoft 
and Pruzan 1991 ) ‘ Systems Dynamics tForrester J. W 1992)‘*and 
more recently systems based approaches to policy making CDe 
Greene 1993) Emerging w'lth this new science of policy making is 
the interdisciplinary practices of futurology (see Swartz 1990. 
Milbrath 1989. Garrett 1993 ‘) Futurolog)’ is about constructing a 
set of scenarios for the future based on history and known trends 
in Politics. Technolog)', Culture, Economy and the Environment 
These approaches are being espoused as appropriate for dealing 
with the complex issues that governments and policy makers are 
faced with today. 

In the come i of seeing policy as the products of an organisation 
are Vcniris and Luke's 1988 ' learning organisations for policy 
development and Daneke's 1990'’ administrative science. These 
wnters posit that the policy process must be seen in the context of 
the organisation as a learning entity while Daneke goes further by 
proposing an advanced systems theoiy' that ainas to use a systems 
paradigm to unify critical theories oi social construction, 
naturalistic methodologies and the hard positivist paradigm of 
neoclassic economics. 

The process of learning for policy development that Ventris and 
Luke 1988 propose is one of problem posing rather than problem 
solving, developing new approaches and evaluating the outcomes. 
Policy formulation and implementation then are based on a 
circular model of research or learning. They see this substantive 
learning as 

"a normative process of personal learning that involves a 
critical reflection and subsequent re-formulation of 
organisational goals and policy choices as well as the 
development of new processes for choosing appropnate policy 
initiatives" (Ventns and Luke 1988; 349). 

Developing new approaches, they claim implies an active role of 
the citizenry not only as a means to check bias and 
misrepresentation but also a way to determine the unique needs of 
differing publics. Policy choices are viewed here as experimental 
and not as ultimate solutions (Ventns and Luke 1988:351) 
Reformulating theories of action become a reciprocal learning 
process between public and administrator. This then is a learning 
loop for debate on the formulation of policies and exposes public 
servants to critical debate. The evaluation process refers to how 
effectively policies are achieving their desired ends in an 
interconnected political environment with citizens becoming 
directly involved in the cntique of theones in use. This implies that 
public administrators become “an open self cntical community of 
inquiry" (Bernstein, 1978; 198) '. 

The heart of a learning organisation though is the openning up and 
critiquing of the mental models that underpin an organisations 
strategies and actions "Mental models are deeply ingrained 
assumptions, generalisations or even pictures and images that 
influence how we understand the world and how we take action. 
In organisations such menial models control what people perceive 
can or cannot be done Change rarely takes place until 
management teams change their shared mental models.’* Senge 
1992 ^*^ 

In 1989 Lester Milbrath pul forevard a polkv model that mcliuled 
many of the components discussed above (Milbrath 1989 282) 
The essence of Milbrath's learning governance structure is that the 
system should have four basic elements an information system, a 
systemic and futures thinking capability, a decision making and 
interv'ention capability and an impact evaluation ‘system These 
other authors above have identified additional activities 
appropriate to a futures and systems orientated learning 
organisation They include a process of exposing and evaluating 



the mental models or theoru-s that underpin the policy framework 
,ind the policy organisation becomes involved in critical debate 
with the community over these constructs as well as the policy 
frameworks themselves. Figure four is a conceptual model of a 
systems and futures oriented learning system envisaged as an 
appropriate policy process for dealing with complexity and 
change. 

COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

The aim behind the comparison stage is to generate debate about 
the perspective used and the implications for further study of the 
organisation. The process used here is to ask the questions "does 
this activity exist " and "how well is it done?" Models of the parts 
of reality similar to the model have been constructed with a view' 
to mapping between the two w’hich might highlight some 
significant differences worthy of discussion (Flood and Jackson 
1991; 177)=’ 

FINDINGS 

Information generation and collection activities 

■\ 5>vsU“!ns and fulu;Cs orK-m.iiod lc.»nnn,* ^vsioin iitiioo .it ds.VJiu‘.t 




FIGURE 4: A Soft Systems Model Used to Critique the Rural 
Policy Branch Policy Development Process. 

This is not a clear ongoing or specific function of the policy unit. 
Broad research is undertaken by the Australian Bureau of 
Agriculture and Resource Economics (ABARE) and the Bureau of 
Rural Science (BRS). In addition, some external consultancies are 
commissioned by the branch to aid in the decision making 
process. Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) data is also accessed 
with the Policy Unit involved in negotiation over some aspects of 
data collected The mass media monitored for inforrriiUion wuh the 
Land being a primary source of information about the rural 
community and rural industries. The structural adjustment and 
industry* development agendas of the Policy unit have an intlucnir 
on the research agenda of RIRDC 

DATA BASE MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

At the time ol ?ludy the database nian.igenieiil systems where 
overhauled to reduce fragnieiitalion ol reiord keeping systems aiul 
centralise work m progress on a common computer network 
serv'cr 

The Rural Division is funding the ABS to develop a user friendly 
t omputer interlace to access Agriculture Census and other relevani 
qatiMies Called Geolink this database has only recently been 
t t'lniniissioned ABARE h;ive alsct produced a user Inenclly database 
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program called Aspire This provides time senes statistics from 
ABARE surv'eys. Libranes abound in Canberra but staff has little or 
no time for research. 

In terms of staff knowledge and expenences as a soft form of data 
base, turnover of staff creates problems with loss of knowledge 
about the background of policy developments This may result in 
an inconsistent line of thinking and does not lead to the 
development of an effective learning organisation CArgyris and 
Schon 1978)^" where expenence may not be earned forward into 
new initiatives and knowledge relevant to the maintenance and 
development of programs may be lost with each new departure 

SYSTEMS / FUTURES THINKING 

Scenario development in the sense outlined by Swaru 1990 and 
Garret*- is not undertaken within this department 



DECISION MAKING 

Decision making is hard to identify within the policy process 
because so many are made outside the Branch. Decisions occur 
within the Cabinet and Ministers O/* e and are subject to the 
party philosophies, the beliefs of the Minister and ultimately the 
Prime Minister. Cabinet decides on major policy initiatives and 
how much money the Department can have. The Minister decides 
what major policy changes to progress to Cabinet and initiatives to 
be explored by Dept, officers. 

Many decisions are also made in advisory councils and working 
groups outside the Department. 

Within the Department Secretaries decide who will do what and 
when as well as giving direction to policy initiatives and the 
implementation of programs. Secretaries also decide what to 
progress to the Ministers office. 



Work undertaken by Walmsley and Sorensen 1993*^ and their 
colleagues at the University o! New England is unknown in the 
Branch while futures work undertaken by the commission for the 
future is perceived to be to far out to be relevant to the issues being 
dealt with by the Department. 

Systems research employing the theories and practices of Systems 
Dynamics see (Forrester 1993) or the use ol Microworlds** (Senge 
and Lannon, 1990) to explore the impact of policy strategies on 
either the broader community or the organisation docs not occur 
The modelling thai does occur happens in the Australian Bureau of 
Agricultural and resource economics. These models are built on 
econometric theories of reality that are based on the assumptions 
that the world moves to a state equilibrium, people make rational 
decisions and that group outcomes are predictable and occur in a 
linear fashion. 

PLANNING (POLICY DEVELOPMENT) 

Figure five is a graphic representation of the process of policy 
development w'lthin the Rural Policy Brancli. The way it is 
represented here suggests the organisation is reactive to pressure 
from external forces. These pressures are responded to in three 
ways. The first involves quick brainstorming responses. The 
second, taking a longer period of contemplation to understand all 
the issues and come up with an integrated response. The third, 
requiring a longer run of research that could involve any number 
of methods including paid research consultancies. This might :lso 
involve Ministerial task forces and internal research officers 
undertaking a review of policies that are within the jurisdiction of 
other Federal departments. 



MENTAL MODEL EVALUATION/CRITIQUE 

A vision offered by Geoff Miller in January 1992 outlines potential 
future developments in Australian Agriculture^', and this vision is 
was further enhanced by a number of industry participants in 
1993 (Gleeson T., 1993)^’ This model of the future development of 
Australian industry was based on a normative model of how 
Internationally competitive industries work (Porter M 1990) see 
figure SIX The model assumes industry development needs to be 
treated systemically and that policies in many areas need to be seen 
as interdependani. 

Porter hypothesisd that a countries wealth and industry 
sustainability is a product of that industry’s or country’s 
competitive advantage. Competitive advantage is a product of 

• the ability of a country and its industries to support the factor 
conditions of community infrastructure and create advanced 
factor conditions, eg highly educated and informed individuals, 
innovative research and development initiatives, efficient 
transport and communications networks. 

• Firms have strategies that allow use of these advance factor 
conditions to produce products that meet demand conditions 
both on the domestic and the international markets and that the 
products are competitive in price, quality and novelty. To be 
competitive on the international market the product must be 
competitive on an open domestic market. 

• Vertical and horizontal integration of industries creates 
conditions favourable to efficiency of production and quality 
assurance. 

• That a synergy exists between industries such that demand for 
one product creates a demand for another product eg lettuce 
and tomato growers products come together to create salads. 




process of policy and program development ^ j 

‘ r / r Figure 6: Porters Diamond 
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Poricr raoum^i’s ih.u OovtTPinoius .lUo (.reaic the cnvironmeni m 
^^hK•h iiulusines develop .uui that ilu-y play a role m innueneini» 
advanced (aaor creation, firms siraieuics. mdustr>' structure and in 
re^iilatinji demand conditions for an industries products In this 
context Porier stresses that Government policy towards industry 
must recognise that policy strategics arc intervening in a system 
recpiiring many policy initiatives to be imerdcpendant (Porter M 

Using Porter's model of competitive advantage it is possible to 
ciassily various policy instruments of the DPIE and its branches by 
the industry segments that the policies are aimed at see figures 
seven. and eight 




Figure 7 The DPIE Programs 

The specific programs the Rural Policy Branch administer are those 
involved in program twc'*. 



In the rural pcilicy branch some people are aware of the paradigms 
that have inform thinking behind policy development and debate 
clexs occur for instancc- 

“Broadly speaking there are clashes, there is less sympathy for 
economists and scientists It is now possible to cjuestion 
Neoclassic Economics' 

and some individuals have taken exception to Pusey's IdQl' thesis 
on the dominance of economic rationalism 

’Economic rationalism rampant for a decade - not true It is true 
that policies on primary industry' have had an imporiam oiiicctive 
to put indii^trv on a more competitive footing" 

.A paradigm shift is occurring in the way the Division and Branch 
see there role in inter\'ening in the rural community Rather than 
maintaining farmer dependancy on government institutions to see 
them through the rough times the division is moving down the 
iiiral development line ol community empowerment through 
lacilitation and training. These developmenls have come oil the 
back ol the success of Lindcare in empowering community groups 
to take control of land degradation issues This self help (acilitaiion 



model will play a greater role in nearly all future extenson 
strategics the Department is engaged in 

The overruling behavioural model of 

”Yes Minster" where "The ministers brief is (having a rural 
vision), telling people what to do and then providing 
assistance to change.” and “Finding the levers to adjust so that 
people come in behind the vasion" 

tends to dash with the divergent view of 

"People change is not a simple matter. Industry is linked to 
community and other change processes within the 
community. A lot of pressures (abound) which don’t relate 
directly but do affect performance eg the need for off farm 
income" and. 

"Social Science discipline, community development models, 
self actualisation, and listen to the commi nty 

are becoming mental models that inform the developments of 
policy strategies within the branch. Even so clashes occur as the 
policy statements start to progress through the administrative 
filters 

MONITORING AND EVALUATION 

The emerging development philosophy is that programs are based 
on' a self help/ facilitation, education paradigm aimed at 
empowering the farming community to cope with international 
competitive pressures. While the Rural Adjustment Scheme is used 
to pick up the fallout and by default provides an indicator of the 
sustainability of farm businesses there appears to be no process in 
place for evaluating the capacity building capabilities of the 
programs. That is, assessing how development programs are 
helping farmers and rural communities to develop the capacity to 
become sustainable (Elliot 1989)^' This issue may be further 
exacerbated at the community level where the working group on 
Sustainable Agriculture is having difficulty identifying off farm 
social indicators for assessing sustainability (Hamblin et al 1993*"). 

As with all government programs financial auditing is the pnmary 
method of monitoring the performance of the branch. With some 
new programs market research is used to determine the 
penetration of programs into the community. A number of officers 
suggest that the evaluation of the impact of programs should be 
incorporated into the delivery of programs themselves. This fits in 
line with recent developments in the Rural Adjustment Scheme 
where a managment information systems linking the states to the 
Federal RAS Branch is to provide information in order for the 
Branch to more effictively monitor the effectiveness of the scheme 
in assisting in structural adjustment. (RASAC, 1993)^’ 

COMMUNITY NEGOTIATING SYSTEM 

The difficulty of community consultation was raised by Miller in 
his address to a food and fibre industries symposium (Miller 
1993:31)'' The complexity of the interactive process of improving 
economic performance has in part been addressed by the 
development of Industry councils in order to pursue a concensus 
on industry policy. Added to this the Rural Access Programs where 
developed to inform rural communities of the programs being 
offered 

In figure nine the rural policy branch and the Department are 
shown to be immersed in a complex web of social interactions that 
could be loosely coined the Rural Policy Ccmimunity This 
representation aims to capture the complexity of the web of formal 
social interaction Although nc>t represented another important 
source ol information and opinion pointed out by policy officers 
within the Branch is through the informal personal networks ol 
friends and associates. This applies to the Departmental cMfuers as 
well as incumbents within the Minsters office 

An important feature of this communications network is the 
apparent lack ol or minimal direct interaction with the ruial 
community by Federal bureaucrats. It appears that virtually all 
information about the community comes through a large variety of 
government and interest group filters. Other values and agend.is 
C 




Figure 8 The target for rural policy initiatives. 
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FIGURE 9: The Rural Policy Community's Communication and 
Neqoiioaiion Web 

that filter information include those of Non Government 
Or^^anisations. the media and NFF. Direct input from the Rural 
community via letters to the Minister and submissions to advisory 
councils, standint; committees and the lAC. may involve only 13% 
of the community (Wade 1972)’'. 

Given this context how does the Government net;oiiate with the 
community? A vexing question and one which has interest in the 
Branch. How do you engage the broad community as stakeholders 
in the process of policy debate? 

DISCUSSION 

A model of a forward looking and systemic orientated Learning 
Governance Structure has been used here as a critical construct for 
evaluating a policy development process in Australia. As an 
outcome it is possibble to argue that Rural Community 
Development Policy in Australia can not be seen purely as a 
product of any one Branch, Department or Ministry and that the 
process of policy development is both convoluted and protracted. 
Within this context though the Rural Policy Branch does provide 
an important focal point for coalescing the various stakeholders' 
agenda into workable strategies for developing a competitive rural 
sector. 

As a learning organisation the Branch. Divison and by inference 
the Department theoretically has lots of problems. Due to the high 
turnover o( staff at all levels, the Department is not able to capture 
the experience of personel into competent "expert groups" in 
specific policy areas. This issue is funher compounded by the lack 
of structures and processes for providing adequate feedback on the 
outcomes of implcmeted strategies 

A generalised systemic model of industries does inform 
developments in the overal policy framework. This model is based 
on ideas of the Competitive Advantage of Nations developed by 
Michael Porter M1990)^' and underpins much of the Federal 
industry policy Systems and futures research methods geared 
towards testing the assumptions underpinning the policy 
Irameworks though are non existant As Forrester points out 

“Wo change law’s. organise forms, policies and personal 
practices on the basis of impressions and committee meetings, 
usually without any dynamic analysis adequate to prevent 
unexpected consequences" Forrester 1992 201 

To he fair to the policy unit 

“The great challenge for the next several decades will be to 
advance understanding of social systents m the same way dial 
the past century has advanced undersiamiing of the physical 



world" Forrester 1992. 200 

The challenge here is that “research into complex phenomena 
involves the investigation and understandings of systems of 
phenomena rather than of single cause and effect relationships. 
Such research is concerned with situations where although 
perhaps not all vanables are imerconneted most are interconnected 
and interact in complex, often mutually determamstic ways" Rowe 
H 1993” 

As an “open self critical community of inquiry" The process of 
working groups, senate committees and advisory' councils provide 
a mechanism to feed back to the policy stakeholders information 
and opinions about the various policy instruments in play. 
Ministerial mail is also a primary source of information to the 
bureacracy but there appears to be no process to allow community 
based consultation over the strategies of policy initiatives before 
they are implemented. 

Three areas where further research could occur in the areas of rural 
policy development are: 

• Futures and systemic thinking applied to Rural Australia 

• Evaluation of the impact of programs, and 

• In the development of communicative processes for policy 
debate with the broader rural community. 

So do we have a governance structure appropriate to facilitating 
sustainable rural development. If you look at a rural policy branch 
in isolation it appears there are major deficiencies. One thing this 
exersize has demonstrated to the author though is that the process 
of policy development engages the whole community to certain 
degrees and that it is not appropriate to look at a Branch, Division 
or Department in isolation from this broader community. When 
looked at from this perspective all the resources of the community 
play a role in the Governance structure. 

What IS cenain is the emerging dominance of a policy framework 
which could be loosely called social darwinism.The main aim of 
these policy instruments being to facilitate individuals and 
communities to adapt and evolve in the face of a changing world, 
to help individuals manage economic and environmental risk and 
to provide a social justice package to pick up the fallout. If a 
conception of sustainability is the ability to manage evolutionary 
forces rather than conserving the status quo then the framework 
has the potential to achieve sustainable development. 
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DOWN — BUT NOT OUT: ASSESSING THE IMPACT OF LOW WOOL PRICES ON 
TENTERFlELD SHIRE ON THE NORTHERN TABLELANDS OF NSW 



G J Warr. A Muir, S Maguire, S Orr, C Shands, R Marchani and L Greer — Australia 



ABSTRACT 

The aim of this project was to assess the impact of low wool pnccs on wool producers, commercial businesses, town and rural sen-ices in the 
Northern Tablelands of New South Wales The Tcmcrficld di>ina wa.s selected as it represented a small community significantly dependent on rural 
income from wool and sheep. 

In the fitM phase of the project a Rapid Rural Appraisal technique tCamuhcrs & Chambers IdSH was used to identify the mam is.sucs and concerns 
of the community in relation to ihe impact of low wool pnees. 

Ihc second phase of the project was designed lo hmher expand on the information collected by the Rapid Rural Appraisal and involved the use of 
locus groups (F-olch-Uyon &r Frost 1981) lo further examine issues related to the wool cnsis and identify producer needs Focus groups were 
conducted with. 

• Wool producers under 50 years of age 

• Wool producers over 50 years of age 

• Farm women who are wool producers 

• School childmn of wool producers (Year 8 to Year 12. Tcnieriield I figh School) 



Results 

The major tv.uc raised wa^ lack o cash income lack ol income severely affects the major suppliers of rural serMces and restnets the ahilitv of 
prc>ducers to adequately care lor suKk. employ labour, maintain plant and machinery, provide lood and clothms lor the lamily. educate children 
and. most importanilv. provide for a much needed break av.ay from the farm 

t>iher results were a Uk of knowledge of assistance measua*s available. mcn*ascs in sires.s-related health problems, ummploymnit. decline in fann 



spending on services and fami inputs .md ellect on iransler ol the farm to 
l'h«i.se three of the project involves devekipmg action plans lor producers i 

1. INTRODUCTION 

In ihc’ depths of the Wool Industry trisis in earlv 1993, with the 
wool stockpile at record levels, the Reserve Price Scheme 
.ilumloiic'd ,uk 1 wool prices at iheir lowest levels lor 20 yc.irc, the 
.Australian Ujovernmeni .innounced an extensive revp’w into the 
Woed Hidustrs The Review, to be headed by Prolessor Ross 
(larnaut ol the Australian National U’mversity. had the lollovvmg 
leriTus ol lelerencc tc.ommonwealth Uiovernmem 1993 Ciarnaut 
Ri'view » 

• To e.xamine the inllucnce*' that will aflecl ilu* suppiv .iiul 
demand vd vvixil (wer the next dec.ide. 



le next generation 
address identified needs 

• Examine the offcciiveness of the industry structures, 

• Examine- ihc f.iclors nffc-cunj; llu- prcMitabiluy ol wool 
production, and 

• Examine the efficiency c*f the scnial im-tices and ,ul|usinuiii 
measures as they apply to the wool industry 

NSW Agriculture formed a W'orking Group to prep'ie a 
Pepan mental submission to the Garnaui Review, which w.is to 
include wool production in NSW, nurkei ilevelopments, mdustrv 
.uliusimeni (both human and production), promotion and 
research, and other marketing issues 
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!n adduion, the Working Group was to examine processes that 
NSW Agriculture staff could use to assist wool growers and other 
pnmary producers through the critical industry adjustment phase 

The Working Group had access to sufficient information to 
address the tirst two terms of reference of the Garnaut Review, hut 
there was little information available to address the last two terms 
of reference of the Review 

In the only other study of changes in wool prices in the northern 
tablelands of NSW, Stayner (1990) examined the economic 
impacts of higher v/ool prices on the town of Guyra and found that 
a rise in wool price was unlikely to have a dramatic effect on the 
economy of the town He also believed that a subsequent fall m 
wool prices would be unlikely to have a severely depressing effect 
on the town, as the effects on general mood of business and 
community confidence are likely to be more important than the 
effects on actual economic flows (Staynor 1990) 

However, since the Staynor study significant changes have 
occurred in the wool industry and the NSW Agriculture Working 
Group required current, reliable information on the effects of the 
wool industry' decline on producers and communities. 

The decision to focus the research on the Northern Tablelands of 
NSW w'as made because of the adverse impacts of depressed fine 
wool prices and current drought conditions on wool producers 
who were still recovering from a major drought in 1990/91 . 

The Shire of Tenterfield w'as selected for this study at a planning 
meeting at Armidale, NSW, with a group of Tablelands District 
Sheep iiir W'ool officers for the following reasons; 

• Tenterfield w'as a close-knit community with a substantial 
reliance on wool and sheep for the regions rural income (ABS 
Census 1991/92) 

• Most agricultural ser\'ices provided are of a local nature 

• Local women had recently formed a support group “Women in 
Wool Action Group" for the area 

• The local District Sheep & Wool officer, based in Glen Innes, 
had good contacts through the local community. 

Tenterfield is situated on the Northern Tablelands of New South 
Wales about 190 km north of Armidale and 160 km east of 
Inverell, and sits astride the Great Dividing Range. The Shire 
population is about 3,500, with the town of Tenterfield having a 
population of about 1,700 (30th June 1986 Census). The New 
England Highway running south to north divides the Shire into 
two halves. The eastern half is predominantly used for cattle 
production, while the western half is predominantly sheep and fine 
w'ool production 

2. PROJECT AIM 

The aim of this project was “fo assess the impact of low wool pners on 
wool producers, commercial businesses and low'n and rural services in 
Tenter/ield Shire". The information on producer issues and 
concerns would be available for the Working Group to include in 
the Departmental submission to the Garnaut Review. It would also 
be used to enable assistance activities to be formulated for 
Tablelands wool producers. 

This paper reports on the major results and possible implications 
of the study in Tenterfield Shire m the context of w'ays to address 
identified community needs, including the provision of support to 
rural groups in the distnct. 

3. DATA COLLECTION 

The project commenced in May. 1993, and involved lour major 
phases of work 

Phase One 

A Rapid Rural Appraisal technique (Carruthers Chambers 1981) 
was used to help ulentify the major issues and concerns ol the 
community in relation to the impact c-^f low wool prices 



Data sources accessed within the Shire included' 

1 Wool producers operating piopenies in the Shire, (including 
members of the Women in Wool Action Group) 

2 Tenterfield burlinesses providing an agribusiness service to 
wool producers (stu^k & station agents, banks, accountants, 
motor vehicle/machinery dealers) 

3. Governmem/sembGovernment institutions such as the Shire 
Council, Family & Youth Suppon Service and Rural Lands 
Protection Board (RLPB). 

4. Health/Welfare agencies such as the Churches and the 
community nurse. 

Information w'as collected through semi-structured inter\'iews to 
gain a w'lde range of perspectives and opinions. A total of 30 
interviews were conducted, of which one-third were wool 
producers. In addition, relevant statistics on Tenterfield Shire were 
collected from the Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) and the 
Australian Bureau of Agricultural and Resource Economics 
(ABARE). 

Phase Two 

The second phase of the project was carried out in July, 1993. 
Four focus groups (Folch-Lyon and Trost 1981) were convened to 
further examine issues related to the wool crisis and validate 
identified producer needs. Focus groups were held with 

• Wool producers under 50 years of age. 

• Wool producers over 50 years of age. 

• Farm women who are wool producers. 

• School children of wool producers (Years 8-12, Tenterfield 
High School). 

The Distnct Sheep & Wool officer provided a list of names of wool 
producers to be considered for the focus groups. The research 
team phoned each person to gain their cooperation and organise a 
meeting time and place. 

The organiser for the Women in Wool Action Group w'as 
contacted and asked to organise a meeting of the Group. 

The Dt j)uty-Principal at Tenterfield High School gave approval to 
meet with students and organised participants for the focus group. 

Phase Three 

Phase three in September 1993 involved further analysis of data 
and a planning meeting with the Tablelands Sheep W'ool 
Officers to explore options for funher action. 

Phase Four 

Phase four in November 1993 involved convening a community 
meeting to report back to the community on the preliminary 
results of the project and to enable identification of the main issues 
to be addressed in follow up action in the Shire. 

4. RESULTS 

(a) Tenterfield District Situation 

Tenterfield Rural Land Protection Board district was drought 
declared in April 1993. However the district had not had any 
significant rainfall since late December, 1992 

Most wool producers were either hand feeding their sheep or 
sending them away on agistment Fodder reserves were already at 
low levels following the 1990/91 drought and the adverse seasonal 
conditions had prevented replenishment of fodder supplies One 
produce! summed the situation up 

“ We are now facing this drought having to buy in all 

feed, when we are at our lowest in casli reserves 

Producers had to access cash reserves or borrow lo buy fodder 
Selling surplus sheep became impossible, so these sheep had to lx: 
either earned through on feed or shot to reduce stocking rales 
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(.b) f actors Affecting the Profitability of Wool Production 

The ni.i}or factors contributing to low profitability included 
tlroughi. decreased property sizes and Hock sizes, low wool pncc-s, 
farm debt structure, depletion of cash rescr- es and level of farm 
financial management 

U) Flock Size and Property Size- 

Average size of farms in the Tenterfield Local Government 
Area (LGA) declined by 37 per cent, from 1290 ha m 
1988/89 to 81 1 ha in 1991/92 (Table 1). Over the same time 
period, the average number of sheep and cattle per fami also 
. declined markedly 

Table 1: 



Average farm size, average sheep and cattle per farm and 
average wool production for farms in the Tenterfield LGA. 





1988-89 


1989-90 


1990-91 


1991-92 




Farm 5ue tha) 


1 290 


946 


995 


811 




>heep thd) 


5n07 


3 353 


3 059 


2 336 




Wool (kg) 


13 325 


13 494 


12 051 


8 784 




(■.aide thd) 


438 


347 


256 


215 





S)urcf ARARF - Australian A,i;ru:ulrurai & Grazini; Industry Survrv CAAG/S) 

im-1992 



Sheep numbers declined 35 per cent from 1988-89 to 1991- 
92. with the fall attributed to lower wool prices and the 
effects of drought. Consistent with the decline in sheep 
numbers, average wool production per farm declined by 34 
per cent. 

(ii) Low Wool Prices 

Wool income declined by 66% from 1988/89 to 1991/92 
(ABARE AAGIS 1988-1992) and this resulted in reductions 
in purchases of animal health products, fertiliser, machinery 
and plant and motor vehicles. Some producers were 
choosing not to drench sheep. The banks reported 
corresponding rises in overdraft carry-on finance of up to 
150%. 

Decreased fertiliser application resulted in lower pasture 
productivity and decreased animal production, putting 
pressure on wool producers to cut costs further in an 
attempt to meet interest and principal payments on loans. 

In regard to machmery/plant and motor vehicles, the 
philosophy changed to one of ’Tepair. not replace," 

Farm Financial Performance measures (Table 2) indicate a 
175% decline in average fami business profit from 1988/89 
to 1991/92. 



Table 2 

Financial Performance Measures (average per farm) 





1988-89 


1989-90 


1990-91 


W91-92 


Fami cash receipts 


280 505 


228 231 


163 22 


93 358 


1 ami cash costs 


190 726 


171 443 


125010 


82 092 


1 ,imi cash income 


rt9 779 


56 788 


2821 


11 2h3 


Farm buMness pmfii 


4*^455 


22 466 


- 3 194 


.^4 109 






Sou ref A BAR/' 


. .AAf *1S iuivfv 1989 10 I9‘>J 




(ill) Farm Debt Structure 

The bankers interviewed icpoued that from early l^>92 to 
mid- 1993 they had observed an inereuse in the number of 
hank clients w’ho had moved into an "at risk* situation ;is a 
result of increasing debt levels 

Prodikers who were in debt prior to the wool crisis and 
drought h.id major dilliculnes m 5er\’icing th.il debt, while at 
the same lime experiencing decreased ecjuuy m ihcnr 
business 



However, there were many producers moving into debt for 
the first lime in many years, with projections on cashflow lor 
1992/93 predicting net cash deficits of up to S 100.000 on 
sheep properties (ABARE Outlook 1992). 

In both cases producers markedly reduced spending to 
compensate for expected neutral or negative incomes. To 
illustrate the extent of spending decreases, average per fami 
services and contract costs from 1988/89 to 1991/92 arc 
show'n in Table 3. 

Table 3 

Average per farm service and contract costs ($) 





1988-89 


1989-90 


1990-91 


1991-92 


Accounting 


2162 


1698 


1815 


1438 


Hired labour 


21623 


20539 


14199 


7249 


Feniliser, fodder, 
seed, chemicals 


24991 


19002 


9785 


10792 


Freight 


1599 


1787 


1026 


2181 


Fuel &r lubncanis 


6260 


7144 


5607 


4549 


Marketing costs 


14374 


12581 


25746 


9551 


Motor vehicle 
expenses 


4150 


3308 


360 


1900 



.Saurce. ABARE, AAGTS i9««- 1992 

(iv) Farm Financial Management 

The major banks were of the view that financial management 
skills of producers needed to be improved. The bankers 
believed they were encouraging their clients to keep better 
financial records, but felt that some producers really do not 

want to know about financial management. “ farmers 

think that they are being picked on. but they do need a 
business plan " 

Generally, producers over the age of 50 did not seem 
interested in improving their financial and business skills, 
while younger producers were more likely to become 
involved in activities to improve financial and business 
skills At the same time, women appeared to be taking a 
more active role in doing the "book work”. 

The accountants interviewed were keen for their clients to 
use them more for farm management services rather than 
just for taxation purposes. However, the increased costs 
associated with such a change may mean a slower uptake of 
these services. 

Little was known about the NSW Department of 
Agricultures farm management program FARM Cheque, and 
the accountants fell that producers would not be able to see 
the long-term benefits that this program could bring to their 
business. 

Generally, there was a mixed response to the use of 
computers in farm financial management. Some producers 
did not wani to know about them at all. while others were of 
the opinion that they would be good for management yet 
they did not know how to use them to best advantage. 

(c) Efficiency of the Social Justice and Adjustment Measures 
as they apply to the Wool Industry 

Lack of cash income severely restricted the ability of producers to 
adequately care for stock, employ farm labour, maintain plant ,ind 
equipment, provide food and clothing for the family, education fc^r 
the ihildrcn ami, inoM importamly. provide for a much needed 
break away Irom the farm 

The picture emerged of a conmiumiy just beginning to suffer from 
the elfects ol low wool prices and three years of below average 
rainfall There is a belief that there arc some [iroducers who will 
have to leave the industry' - esjiec tally those who have struggled 
even m the good years 

(0 Ktiow'lediieof AsMM.iiue Available 

<30 
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There are many programs and services available lo assist 
wool producers through the period of crisis. However, 
knowledge of these programs or services was limited. 
Government programs such as the Rural Adjustment Scheme 
(RAS), Job Search or New Start initiatives from the 
Commonwealth Employment Service (CES) or welfare 
assistance from the Department of Social Security or tlie 
Department of Community Services were not w'ell known in 
the area 

Services such as those provided by the NSW Rural Womens' 
Network or telephone counselling and support provided by 
organisations such as the Sisters of Chanty with the Country 
Care Link were not beinj accessed to provide support to 
wool producers and their families. However, the recently 
formed Women in Wool Action Group had greatly assisted 
in the provision of information on assistance available. The 
groups’ aim is to build self-esteem and motivation for 
members and their families and break down the isolation of 
members individual situations, as people are working longer 
and harder and shunning contact with friends and 
neighbours 

Local support organisations such as the Churches. Salvation 
Army, Red Cross, Family and Youth Support and 
Community Health were already overloaded with requests 
for assistance from town people but stated that they had not 
observed at that stage an increase in requests for assistance 
from wool producers 

Ui) Employment Opportunities 

Employment opportunities have been severely restricted 
with the closure of the local abattoir, and relocatio’n to other 
centres of the State Rail Authority, Roads & Transport 
Authority Depot and Department of State Forests. 

Most farms did not employ permanent labour, while casual 
labour opportunities were limited to sheep shearing. 
Producers were surviving by taking employment as shearers, 
contract fencers, fruit pickers in Queensland, running small 
scale transport operations, growing small cash crops under 
irrigation or leaving the district to find work. There had also 
been an increase in applications for Job Search Allowance for 
farm wives 

The impact of the decline in wool prices and drought was 
reflected in the drop in average farm expenditure on casual 
hired labour by 6b per cent, from 521,623 in 1988/89 to 
$7,249 in 1991/92 (Table 3). When this figure was 
aggregated across all farms, the drop in expenditure on hired 
labour in the LGA was approximately 56.3 million. 

(iii) Health 

The Community Health Worker observed increases in stress- 
related health problems among the unemployed in 
Tenterfield. The unemployed suffered from low self-esteem 
and depression and this had caused marital stress and 
increased domestic violence, alcohol abuse and youth 
problems. 

In some cases farm families had come under stress, with 
husbands having to travel away to find work 

(iv) Education 

Few children were away at private schools, although some 
were forced to board aw'ay because ol poor access to bus 
routes and large distances from town This resulted in extra 
strains on farm finances lo provide for this expense, as in 
most c.ises AUSTUDY was not accessible due to high assei 
levels. 

The focus group wnth the school children revealed the extra 
strains children m the area had to cope with . 

“get home at 5 pm, feed all animals, get in at 6 30 pm - don't 
have electric ity, can only run the generator until 9 30 pm I 
physically can’t put in the time • 100 km round trip from 
home .. 



" 1 know I could be doing better in my subjects but there 

is no time 

“ Most spare money has been spent to feed stock - now 

Dad has had to go off-farm for paid work “. 

“ I would like to go to Uni but unless 1 take a 

couple of years off and work there is no way that 1 will ever 

get there 

Tenterfield College of Technical and Further Education was 
in the process of developing an external course in financial 
management for farm women which would improve 
financial skills and lead to better farm business management. 

(v’l Li\ing Standards 

There was no doubt that living standards of w'ool producers 
had fallen markedly In some cases the Family Allowance 
Supplement was the only source of family income. There 
w'ere indications given that children’s cultural and 
recreational activities had been affected, while producers’ 
expenditure on personal items had decreased and they were 

not coming to town as often; “ can’t afford to buy 

new bed sheets 

(vi) Effects on Town Businesses 

Businesses primarily servicing the rural sector had suffered 
significantly New car sales had fallen markedly, while the 
car repair industry' was buoyant. Demand for good quality 
used four-wheel drive vehicles was strong. 

One tyre dealer reported a 15 per cent decrease in turnover, 
with no sales of tractor tyres and one employee put off 
Producers were buying used tyres and changing their own 
tyres. 

Stock and station agents have had to depend on cattle sales 
and real estate to survive. Commissions from wool sales 
were down, while they were forced to carry less stock to 
assist cash flows. 

Producers were taking longer to pay accounts. Accountants 
reported decreased contact w'lih their clients. B 

(vii) Farm Transfer 

Perhaps the most telling issue was the lack of young people 
coming back into the wool industry, as most farms w'ere 
finding u difficult to provide a living for one family The 
majority of woolgrowers in the district are aged in their 50’s 
and 60’s. with few below 40 years of age. However, many 
young people felt there was no point in them taking over the 

farm. ‘’ 1 don’t see any future for us to go back onto 

the land ’. " Unless you have a lot of money - 

without borrowing! - After you see people go through that 
you think NO WAY ". 

Producers with savings or investments were using those to 
survive, thereby delaying the time when they could retire 
The older generation were becoming increasingly locked 
into the farm 

(viii) Industry Adjustment 

Provision of interest subsidies through the Rural Adjustment 
Scheme (RAS) did not seem to offer much to producers in 
need of immediate cash income. One problem raised w«as 
that to qualify for the RAS productivity improvement 
subsidy, the perception was that producers would need to 
go further into debt. Producers believed they should become 
self-reliant, but in the current situation, felt some help was 
urgently required 

There was concern expressed by both producers and 
accountants that those producers who really needed 
assistance were not receiving any Producers believed that if 
they had no debt or were about to go into debt then it was 
very difficult to obtain assistance, especially through RAS 
Producers believed that in the current situation cash 
iissistance would be of more value than interest subsidies 
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5. ACTIONS ARISING FROM THL PROJECT 

(i) Information for Submissions 

Prchminary information from Phase One was forw'arded to the 
NSW Agriculture Working Group, and was included in the 
Departmental submission to the Garnaui Review. In addition, the 
information was also provided to the NSW Farmers' Association, 
where it was included in that organisation s submission to the 
Review 

(ii) Community Actions 

The rhajor results were discussed at a community meeting in 
November, 1993 At this meeiing, three priority areas were 
identified for follow up action; 

♦ financial planning 

♦ marketing of products 

♦ physical property planning 

Work on these priority areas has commenced, with NSW 
.Agriculture running a w'orkshop on financial record keeping and 
using a cashbook. In addition, discussions have been held with the 
Women in Wool Action Group about running a workshop on the 
use of computensed cashbooks 

The Department of Conser\'ation and Land Management has run 
several property planning workshops in the area, with further 
w'ork planned. 

(iii) Community Impacts 

Main street retail businesses were shielded to some extent from the 
cnsis by passing trade from tounsts to the area. 

We found, however, a general mood of depression in the 
community brought about by uncertainty over what the future 
would bring. The closure of the abattoir severely reduced 
employment opportunities and reduced the amount of disposable 
income flowing into Tenterfield. Coupled with decreased income 
from wool production, community confidence in the future for 
Tenterfield was low. with wool producers especially, having 
feelings of hopelessness about being able to survive on their farms. 

Siaynor (1990) believed that rises and falls in wool prices did not 
impact significantly on the economic prosperity of Cuyra. but 
stated that the general mood and confidence of the community was 
a significant factor in assessing how communities react to 
situations. In this case Tenterfield community confidence was very 
low, with future prospects at the time of this study not promising 

(iv) Implications for NSW Agriculture Programs 

This study reaffirmed the view that district staff need to address 
both short term activities and long term strategies when 
formulating action plans to assist wool producers. 



Short term aciiviues would target financial and human issues 
which require hide technology input. The primary role for district 
staff would be the provision of information to the whole 
community, and not just wool producers, on assistance measures 
available. This study found that many of the organisations involved 
in assisting producers were not aware of the full range of assistance 
programs available. 

Longer term strategies which are more technology based would 
then be needed by district staff to assist remaining wool producers 
return to a viable operation. 

(v) Benefits to District Staff 

Participating in the research team brought a number of benefits for 
the Tablelands Sheep «Si Wool Officers Arising from the study was 
the major issue of being able to identify community needs and 
know who are the appropriate providers of information to satisfy 
those needs. The use of and experience with techniques such as 
Rapid Rural Appraisal. Focus Groups and Needs Analysis can 
quickly provide district staff with an appreciation of community 
issues and needs and assist in the development of action strategies 
to satisfy community needs. 
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WORKING FOR RURAL COMMUNITIES IN NEW ZEALAND: 

THE RURAL RESOURCES UNIT OF NZ MAE 

Margaret Wheatstone — New Zealand 
ABSTRACT 

Wholesale resiniciunng of ihc .New Zealand economy over ihc past decade has led to profound chanpc.s for rural conimunilics in that J^*^**! 

was no longer synonymous wiih agnculiural. and neither earned much weight with policymakers. At the ^me tirne. changes within the Mimsir> 1 1 
Agriculture tMAI ) reduced ihe number of staff in the field As a resuli. the Minisirv lound Uself itu reasing y out o tone wit a rura sec or i 
less and less about 1 he siiuaiion was even more pronounced lor oihcr tiovcmmeni departments 

In luly 1991. the Rural Re.sources Unit was established wuhin MAF Us obieaivcs were lo renew lo.si linkages with rural networks, and 

the rural sector had access to the tools necessary for it to prus^x’r. A large part of this mission involved making sure t at oi er lOve e 

dcpannients understood and considered the niral point of view when making policy 

1 his paiier discasscs the development of the RRU. and the key projects and work an*as undertaken. It details some of the expenences gamed m die 
lirsl iv .0 and a half years ol ihe Unit s ojx'raiioti the successes and failures, ihe pidalls and practical realities of mg a sma , un er resourcu uni 
dealing vuih sonic ver\' major issues 

The writer also describes the expenences of her own unique position as a Head Ollue ' policy analyst working from a niral office with held 
re spoils I hi lines 
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INTRODUCTION 

This paper discusses ihc work of ihe Rural Resources Unii (RRU) 
of ihe New Zealand Minisiry of A^nculiure and Fisheries (MAF) 

In parucular ii focuses on ihe UniPs work in the area of rural 
communiues. The purpose of the paper is lo provide background 
on MAF’s work in this area for an international audience, and 
perhaps offer some insights for groups doing similar work m other 
countries. 

The paper begins by providing some background on the extensive 
restructuring which has occurred in New' Zealand over the last 
decade This sets the work of the RRU in context, for it is the large 
scale changes in both agriculture and MAF which have determined 
the nature and role of the RRU. The work of the RRU is then 
discussed in some detail Finally, a personal perspective is 
provided by outlining the work of the author herself. 

ECONOMIC RESTRUCTURING 

The election of a Labour Government m 1984 marked a sharp 
turning point for the New Zealand economy. Implementing large 
scale reforms of the sort one would normally associate with a right- 
wing party, the Government sought to turn a highly regulated and 
protected economy crippled by debt into a thriving example of 
market forces at work. 

In agriculture, the entire framework of Government support was 
dismantled, much of it v/ithin the first year. Subsidies on inputs 
and land development were removed, as were minimum price 
schemes for meat, wool and dairy products. Coinciding with low 
international prices for most products and a rising exchange rate, 
on-farm returns were hit hard. 

Almost as significant as the financial blows dealt the agricultural 
sector was the new philosophy which saw agriculture as a sunset 
industry, no longer crucial to New Zealand’s success. The popular 
perception was that while the country may once have ridden on 
the sheeps back, it was now glamour industries such as software 
development where the future lay. Urban residents no longer saw 
their welfare as inextricably bound up with the welfare of rural 
areas. 

U is true that the importance of agriculture to the New Zealand 
economy has declined, and this process began well before 1984. 
Agriculture (not including further processing) accounted for 15% 
of GDP in 1960/61, 10% in 1980/81, and only 6% in 1992/93. 
The drop is even more marked in terms of exports. Agricultural 
products constituted 92% of New Zealand’s total exports in 
1960/61, 62% in 1980/81 and 56% in 1992/93. The entry of the 
UK into the EEC in 1974 played a major role in this change, with 
New Zealand no longer able to rely on its role as “England’s farm". 

Nevertheless, agriculture continues to be a crucial component of 
New Zealand’s economy, particularly when considered in its 
widest sense, to include upstream and downstream industries. 

Meanwhile the nature of rural areas has been changing. While once 
the terms agricultural and rural could be used almost 
interchangeably, there is now a growing proportion of the rural 
population which are not involved in agriculture. Less than 50% of 
the workforce in rural areas are engaged in farm production or 
agricultural servicing. In addition, many people who live on farms 
have a financial interest, or work, in other industries. 

RESTRUCTURING OF MAF 

The public sector was exposed to the same restructuring drive as 
the rest of the economy MAF, particularly as a “sectoral ’ 
Government Department, came in for a significant shake up 

In 1987 the ten divisions of MAF were reorganised into four 
businesses, and the move to cost recovery for services, begun in 
1984, intensified. Part of the deregulatory philosophy was the need 
to separate the policy and delivery functions of Government, and 
m 1990 this split was implemented at MAF. This split served to 
distance policymakers from the sectors and groups they were 
designing policy for While this reduced the risk of “capture", it 
also rmde it more difficult for poluymakers to keep in totiih 



This problem intensified as more of MAF’s delivery junctions were 
moved onto total cost recovery and/or removed from the Ministiy 
altogether. In 1992, the research section of MAF was separated, 
and the extension arm. Management Consultancy Services (now 
Agriculture New Zealand), prepared for sale. The farm advisers 
had been a key link with farmers and rural comrhunities, but the 
move to full cost recovery had sharply reduced the amount of 
contact, while the move towards sale weakened the link at the 
other end with policymakers. 

The connection with rural people was weakened in other 
Government departments as well. The Department of Maori 
Affairs, which historically had played a major role in the 
development of rural Maori land, became the much-reduced 
Ministry of Maori Development. The Department of Lands and 
Survey retained its mapping and survey functions as the 
Department of Survey and Land Information (DOSLl). while 
crown-owned farms were put into Landcorp, a State-Owned 
Enterprise (SOE). The Rural Banking and Fiance Corporation 
(Rural Bank) was sold. The Department of Education was replaced 
by a purely policy Ministry, and the running of schools was 
devolved to local Boards of Trustees. Similar changes occurred in a 
number of other departments with rural responsibilities. 

Those departments that maintained a presence outside Wellington 
were ones with delivery functions, and the policy/delivery split 
meant that there was little input from regional offices in policy 
development. Even for these departments, the drive for dficiency 
led to increased centralisation and the movement out of smaller 
towns to regional centres. Some agencies, for example the 
Community Employment Group of the Department of Labour, 
were specifically tasked with working with rural people, but in 
practice this has been limited to small towns, rather than truly 
rural. 

The net result was a Government increasingly out of touch with a 
rural sector it knew less and less about. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE RURAL RESOURCES UNIT 

The Rural Resources Unit had its origins in the Rural Policy Unit, a 
small group within MAF Technology responsible for monitoring 
trends and developments on-farm, including managing adverse 
events relief. With the policy/delivery split in 1990, the RPU was 
separated from MAF Technology and became part of the new MAF 
Policy. 

During this time rural organisations were becoming increasingly 
concerned with Government policy impacts. Rural areas, in the 
grip of an economic downturn brought about by overseas factors 
coupled with a rising exchange rate, were hard hit by deregulation 
and the move to policies such as user pays. The Government 
presence in rural areas all but disappeared. Rural dwellers felt that 
Government policy was being driven too much from Wellington, 
by Treasury economists unaware of the realities of rural life. 

To counter this, they called for a separate Ministry to represent 
their interests and ensure they were not disadvantaged by new 
policy developments. Similar Ministries were in existence for 
Women, Pacific Islanders, and Youth, while a rural model was 
provided in the Office of Rural Affairs established in Victoria, 
Australia. 

The concept of a separate Minisiry of Rural Affairs was rejected by 
Government, but it was recognised that MAF could have a role in 
monitoring and providing advice to Government on rural 
communities. One of the outcomes specified by the Minister of 
Agriculture for MAF in the 1989/90 year was 

Soundly based and lasting development of rural and fishing 
communities, enabling them to contribute even more 
effectively to New Zealand’s economy and culture. (MAF, 
1990.4) 

In 1991, a rural affairs capability w'as added to the RPU With 
increased rural scxiology expertise, the Unit wiis able lo take on a 
new role, reflected m the following mission statement 

To help rural New Zealand achieve prosperity and well-being by 
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• workim; wnh. hsienimr to .ind undersumditu’ rural people 

• providinj; inielli^enLe, analysis and policy advice to 
Government 

• imeraciing with Government Departments and other ap.encies 
concerned with rural New Zealand 

• channelling information back to rural communities, and 

• managing the implementation of programmes and policies as 
required by the Minister of Agnculture (MAP. l^^la.4) 

The following year, the name of the Unit was changed to the Rural 
Resources Unit, to better reflect its wide-ranging work To provide 
the much-needed improved links with rural areas, the RRU’s field 
presence was expanded significantly, from four to 18 full-time 
equivalent positions Two analysts based outside Wellington were 
hired, while 20 policy agents were contracted on a part-time basis 
from MAP’s advisory service. The nine Head Office based siaff 
were also encouraged to travel outside Wellington frequently and 
maintain their links to rural areas. 



HISTORIC COMMUNITY W'ORK WITHIN MAP 

The RRU does not represent MAP’s first foray into the broader 
world of rural communities. In 1944 the Rural Development 
Division was established in an attempt to widen the then 
Department's on-farm focus 

In recent years it has become more and more evident 
throughout the world that the success of the agriculture of any 
country does not depend merely on its soils and climate and 
the technical efficiency of its farmers, with which work the 
Department has long been primarily concerned with in the 
past. It has been gradually realised that agricultural economics 
and the sociological aspects of farming are equally important 
and play their part in determining the success or failure of our 
agricultural industries. (Dept of Agriculture Annual Report for 
1945, quoted in Carter. 1988 2 1 7) 

This division included a rural sociology section, but its only 
trained rural sociologist was director Donald Viggers His staff 
were three home scientists, who displayed what Carter describes as 
“a trained incapacity for rural sociology” (1988:219). Certainly the 
first project undertaken in 1945, a survey of farm housing needs, 
was a spectacular failure, and no further major research projects 
w'ere carried out The reality of the section’s work was recognised 
in the late fifties, when the Rural Sociology Section became the 
Home Science Section, eventually abolished in 1972 (Nightingale. 
1992:232). 

This episode of MAP’s history is pertinent, for it left a legacy in the 
form of a notion that rural sociology and community-focused work 
equated to women’s issues, and was therefore trivial. Even with the 
ultimate formation of the RRU and its brief to cover rural 
communities, this underlying belief continues to raise its head 



WORK PROGRAMME OF THE RRU 

The MAP Policy Group Contract for 1993/94 lists nine outcomes 
to guide the work of that group Pour of these apply to the work 
earned out by the RRU They are 

• benefit to all New Zealanders from the resource b.ise for 
agriculture being used in the most productive and sustainable 
way 

• an agricultural industry that is confident, self-reliant, profitable 
and forward looking 

• a leeislaiive and polity framework for the agriculuiral industrv 
and rural communities which allows initiative, provides 
consistency and certainty and ensures accountability 

• adequate access to information and basic services lor rural 
communities (MAP. 1993b h) 

The RRLI continues the work of the original RW with its on-farm 
I.HUs, including l.irin moniionng and intelligence report.^ Letiiral 
Ciovernmeni has taken a <^maller role in adverse climatic events 



relief in recent years, reducing the work of the Unit in this area In 
addition, the traditional requirements of any Government body in 
terms of Ministerial servicing must be met. 

This paper, however, focuses on the newer w'ork of the Unit, in the 
social area. Encouragingly, there is significant and increasing 
overlap between this “new” work and the “traditional work of tne 
Unit. This is especially true as the RRU undertakes more 
comprehensive and holistic programmes, such as their work in 
sustainable agriculture and integrated rural development 
(discussed below). 

The focus of the work earned out by the RRU has shifted, from a 
passive monitoring/intelligence role to an active facilitation role 
Clearly, however, the first is a requisite for the second, as a good 
information base is crucial in order to achieve effective facilitation 
As noted above, a considerable information gap had developed 
where niral communitie.s w'ere concerned. Therefore a significant 
proportion of RRU efforts in the social area have gone into 
building up a data base on rural communities - who they are. and 
what they are doing. 

Pacilitation also requires working in partnerships, and significant 
effort has also gone into building up networks at all levels - with 
central Government (at both local and national level), local 
government, rural organisations, schools, agricultural industry, 
research bodies, iwi, and so on. These well-developed networks 
permit the two-way information flow that is central to the RRUs 
mandate. 

As a final general point, it is worth noting that much of the work of 
a social nature, particularly in terms of assembling the data base, 
was originally contracted out as operational research With 
budgetary pressures and as RRU staff expertise has grown, most 
work is now carried out in-house. 

The paper now looks at four specific areas of RRU work where 
there is a strong accent on rural communities. These are; 
sustainable agriculture, integrated rural development, provision of 
services, and information dissemination. The division into these 
four categories is a convenient tool for discussion, but it should be 
noted that there is considerable overlap between all four. This 
section provides an overview by highlighting particular examples, 
and by no means provides an exhaustive account of RRU work. 



Sustainable Agriculture 

The sustainable agriculture programme is one of MAF's major 
work areas, involving staff from throughout the Ministry It is in 
turn part of a larger Government strategy for sustainable land use 
in a position paper released last year (MAF, 1993a). the 
Government has clearly stated that sustainability is not limited to 
physical factors, but includes social and economic factors as well 

The RRU’s focus at farm and community level means u is a key 
player in the sustainable agriculture programme Use of the RRU’s 
field network w'as made to discuss sustainability issues with over 
200 stakeholder groups in order to set priorities for future 
activities. Some of the initiatives undertaken include establishing a 
demonstration farm, the McRae Trust, to show sustainable 
practices in action, and the development of resource kits for 
teachers at three levels. 



The social policy group within the RRU is making a number of 
contributions to this programme For example, work is underway 
to develop strategies for increasing the participation of women in 
farm and agricultural sector decision-making. Given the 
importance of the social and economic elements of sustainability, it 
IS crucial that women become involved in initiatives such as 
landcarc groups or demonstration farms Specific issues with 
iinplKaiioii*; for sustainabilitv are aUo being invesiigiied. <^utli as 
intergenerai lonal farm transfer and the structure of larm 






Integrated Rural Development 

Historicallv, rural development was carried out bv assisting the 
.u’jiculiural sector Only recently have the impcutance ol other 
sectors to the rural economy been reccigmsed. ami the move made 
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10 promote rL*t»ional tievelopnteiu by helping; eonmiunuies to lielj) 
ihcmselvcs 

A key imiiaiive here ts MAF’s support of local rural 
siraiepy/opportuniiy groups throughout the countrv' These groups 
have undertaken a variety of activities to improve performance of 
existing businesses or encourage alternative enterprises. In some 
areas strategic directions for the area as a whole have been mapped 
out. Information sharing between groups has been encouraged 
through a MAP newsletter and an annual meeting of 
representatives from each group 

Another example of work in this area is programmes carried out 
with local Maori groups to assist them to assess their own needs, 
identify their resources, or develop skills in the area of financial 
and resource management RRU staff also facilitate Maori 
development by bnnging together those with ideas and enthusiasm 
with those having knowledge or capital. 

Another project involves identifying barriers to farmers employing 
more staff, and encouraging farmers to be better employers This 
also involves staff from other Government Departments and other 
agencies Findings from this pil'ot project will be directed to a Task 
Force on Employment recently established by the Prime Minister 

RRU are also involved in analysing the impacts of changes in land 
use. Currently in New Zealand large areas of agricultural land are 
being planted in trees for timber production, and it will be 
important to understand the impacts of this on aspects such as 
infrastructure, demographics and regional development. This w'ork 
involves close cooperation with the Ministry of Forestry. 

Another project involves looking at the scope for tourism in rural 
areas, and particularly at addressing the information needs of farm 
families considering offenng farmstay holidays or accommodation. 

RRU staff provide input into international fora on rural 
development. For example, significant input has been made into 
the OECD Rural Development Working Group’s policy formation 
process and into the OECD rural indicators project. We also 
provide New Zealand’s representative on the rural area working 
group of the Australia/New Zealand Standing Committee for 
Agriculture and Resource Development (SCARM). 

Provision of Services 

One of the most important responsibilities of the RRU is to make 
sure that other Government Departments and agencies understand 
the neetls of rural people, and the effect that Government policies 
have on them. This is what the Director-General of MAF described 
as “providing rural communities with a voice in official circles” 
(MAF, 199lb:3). 

In many ways this can be considered an extension of our work in 
rural development. Ensuring that Government policies are 
appropnate for encouraging local initiative and not eroding local 
infrastructure are ways of assisting development m the regions. 

It has been a gradual process of making other Departments aware 
that there is a rural dimension to their policies. It is heartening to 
be able to point to examples where policies have been changed to 
take account of the rural perspective. Successful examples include 
changes to funding criteria for Community Grants and Task Force 
Green (an environmental employment scheme); new initiatives by 
Police in rural crime prevention; agreement from the Hilary 
Commission to consider funding recreational activities in remote 
rural areas, and provision of services for rural Maori. 

The possible scope for RRU involvement in this area is huge Most 
policies have effects on rural communities With very limiletl 
resources, the RRU needs to be selective as to where to get 
involved Where impatl.'i on ruial tuinmiinities are similar to those 
in urban areas, or where other departments and agencies involved 
have recognised the rural element, MAF limits its input to perhaps 
just a monitoring role 

In many other cases, how-ever. policymakers entirely overlook 
rural needs Working in an urban mincbet, policies arc advanced 
which are not workable in rural settings . or involve tonsiderable 
extra cc>5t to rural residents In some cases, minor ameiulmenls can 



resolve these problems, while in cahers solutions are more difficult 
to find The RRU’s mam objective is to make sure the rural 
perspective has at least been consciously considered. 

Some examples of issues in which the RRU has become involved 
are: school transport formulae (Ministry of Education); rural mail 
delivery ser\ice (NZ Post); provision of library books to rural areas 
(National Library); upgrading of telecommunications (Telecom); 
and emergency welfare assistance following adverse events 
(Department of Social Welfare). 

One major area of work which the RRU has yet to tackle properly 
but desperately needs to is determining fair comparisons of rural 
self-employed income, particularly farmers, w'ith their urban 
counterparts. Deregulation has brought with it an increased use of 
means testing for almost all Government programmes, from health 
care to school transport assistance. The methods used to assess 
income disadvantage farmers in pamcular, who are often the very 
ones in need of assistance due to their remote locations. 

Working with other departments is not an easy task. Some of the 
difficulties experienced are discussed below. However, when 
successful it is very satisfying work. .Already other departments are 
more aware of the rural element due to RRU efforts, and are more 
willing to address the issues themselves without prompting from 
us. 

Information Dissemination 

This is the other side of the two-way information flow which is 
central to the RRU’s role. By making sure that rural people are fully 
aware of the policies that affect them, they are better able to 
provide comment back on the development of those policies. By 
making sure that they are aware of and understand existing 
legislation, rural people are better placed to take advantage of the 
opportunities it may offer, or avoid the pitfalls. 

The RRU information flagship is the Rural Bulletin, published 
monthly and distributed to over 1500 local networks, through 
which it reaches several thousand people. The Bulletin brings rural 
people up to date on new policy developments, and advises on 
how they can have input into the policy process. It passes on 
’’good news’’ stories of initiatives taken in rural areas; outlines 
findings of research carried out by MAF and other bodies; and 
provides information on sources of funding for community groups. 
An appendix provides a summary of information made available by 
other groups, with details of how to find out more. 

The Community Help directory is published annually, providing 
extensive contact addresses and information about Government 
and private agency ser\'ices. Tw'enty chapters cover the whole 
range of services from emergency services to transport and 
communications, from trade and industry to financial and tax, 
from tourism and recreation to Maori organisations, from health to 
a directory of Members of Parliament. First produced as a pilot 
project three years ago, it has been so successful that u is now 
produced commercially. 

As mentioned above, the RRU carries out considerable research 
into rural communities and issues. This research is distributed m a 
series of MAF Technical papers An appendix to this paper lists 
some of the work undertaken in the social/community area in 
recent years. 

The RRU also organise or help other groups organise meetings, 
seminars and field-days on a wide variety of topics. We have been 
involved in some pilot projects involving new technologies too, 
such as distance learning with conference telephone technology 
,ind computer communications networks 

The provision of information is part of an iterative process 
ensuring that rural communities are involved in policy lormation 
The information supplied helps rural people provide information 
back to Government which influences policy which in turn is 
advised back to rural people 

It can also have positive spin-offs in other ways A recent addition 
to the Community Help directory is a listing of Government 
policies and programmes for rural people In compiling this 
section, a number of departments were forced to investigate and 
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assess )usi whai their polieies and programmes !or rural people 
were. 

MY OWN W'ORK 

Above It was mentioned that the RRU hired two policy analysts 
based outside Head Office in Wellington I am one of those 
analysts I had worked in another section of MAF Policy for the 
preceding 3 years, commuting to Wellington from my farm home 
in Masterton, 100 km to the north over a significant range of hills 

Naturally delighted to be able to work from an office only 10 
minutes (rom my home, I accepted the task of provide policy 
analysis (rom a disunce along with a regional perspective. 

This combination has had its ups and downs. Computer links and 
trips into Head Office at least fortnightly have kept me up with the 
policy play, but it is still difficult when there is a last minute 
schedule shuffle and 1 am required in the Ministers Office that 
afternoon! In some instances my overheads are higher, but in other 
respects I am "cheaper to run" than my Wellington-based 
colleagues. 

On the policy front, 1 have had responsibility for some significant 
issues, including the impact on rural communities ot extensive 
reforms in both the health system and electricity industry, and 
initiatives to improve the health and safety record on farms 

Out in the field, I have coordinaicd bringing a business 
management/goal setting course for farming couples to the area, 
followed by a seminar series on current issues and leadership in 
the rural sector I am a member of advisory committees for local 
organisations such as the East Coast Rural Support Trust. 1 am also 
responsible for implementing national RRU programmes locally, 
such as rural development initiatives and sustainable agriculture 
(eg helping introduce education kits to local schools). 

Finally, 1 am MAF Policy in my region. This means fielding 
inquiries on everything from fishing quotas to school project 
topics. This role has increased as 1 become more widely known, 
and as work by other MAF staff in the region is scaled back. 

A key problem is maintaining the balance between field work and 
policy work, The former tends to gobble up as much time as you 
let It. On the other hand, circulating in rural communities gives me 
an excellent perspective on the policy issues I am dealing with, and 
I feel the quality of my policy work reflects this. It also gives me far 
more credibility in Wellington with those seeking the “real" rural 
view. For these reasons, I feel the combined role has been very 
successful, and consider this a useful model for other departments 
to look at. 

ISSUES INVOLVED WITH MAPS RURAL COMMUNITY 
WORK 

The biggest difficulty in carrying out work relating to rural 
communities is combating the view that such work has no validity 
In the current political and economic climate in New Zealand there 
IS a pervasive attitude that rural people should not be given any 
“speciaP treatment. 

Ironically, this is exactly the aim of MAF s w'Ork in this area - that 
rural people should treated no differently to urban residents, in 
terms of access to basic services. Far from seeking to confer special 
advantages on this sector, our work is to try to minimise the 
disadvantages they face 

This issue of rural equity is a complex one. The same view that 
condemns "speciar' treatment for rural people holds that anyone 
choosing to live in the country should face the tnie cost of them 
doing so This fails to recognise that many people live ui rural 
areas by circumstance rather than choice. It also ignores the fact 
that a significant portion of New Zealand's exports and production 
are generated in rural industries, including agriculture, which 
generally involve residence in rural areas. It fails to acknowledge 
any benefit accruing to urban centres as a result of vibrant, thnving 
rural communities Finally, it dismisses any notion of social equity, 
w‘hich might indicate that all members of society should have 
reasonable access to basic services 



Besides active antaeomsm. RRU social policy staff must contend 
with simple ignorance. This is the case with many Government 
bodies, who are )ust unaware of rural realities, and why policies 
developed with an urban perspective are not always appropriate or 
equitable. 

This lack of understanding is often accompanied by distrust or 
even resentment of MAF’s involvement. Some departments 
perceive our involvement in their jurisdictions as interfering 
empire-building on our part. Particularly where they do not see a 
direct link with agriculture, they quesuon our need to be involved. 
Our official responsibility in this area is relatively new, and has not 
been recognised by the Cabinet office, so that there is no official 
requirement for Departments to consult with MAF on issues 
affecting rural communities (as there is on issues affecting 
agriculture). 

Even within MAF, there is a general lack of understanding of our 
work in this area. As noted above, there is a tendency to trivialise 
its importance. Social analysis is perceived as “soft” and lacking in 
the rigour of economic analysis Some justify the social policy 
work by relating it back to agriculture, implying it has no validity 
in its own right. 

Fortunately, some of these concerns are being overcome as MAF 
undertakes more integrated programmes It is acknowledged that 
the social dimension is an important aspect of issues such as 
sustainable land use, and that progranames designed to include this 
element will be more robust. 

Gradually this recognition is spreading to other departments and 
agencies. The RRU provides MAF Policy w'uh a field capability 
which gives it credibility w'hen purporting to give the rural view 
Where MAF has been successfully involved in the work of other 
departments, they acknowledge that better policies have resulted. 

CONCLUSION 

Significant restructuring of the New Zealand economy has resulted 
in a new environment for rural communities. The Rural Resources 
Unit of MAF has responsibility for helping rural communities 
thrive in this new environment. 

We do this largely through a facilitory role - helping communities 
help themselves. This involves ensuring that they have the tools to 
promote their own development', that they have access to the 
necessary information; and that they have input into policies 
which affect them. It also involves providing a voice for rural 
communities in official circles. 

Our role also involves assisting other government departments and 
agencies, through helping them assess the rural impacts of their 
policies, and by providing them with useful information on rural 
communities through our field netw'orks and research efforts. 

Reviews recently completed (MAF 1994a and 1994b) indicate that 
the RRU has been successful in these endeavours. This is 
heartening progress for what is essentially a small Unit with a very 
large brief. It has been achieved by targeting our efforts and 
working in partnership with others. And although some resistance 
continues to be met to our work, acceptance and understanding 
are increasing, both within and outside of MAF 
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CONFERENCE REVIEW 

"DOING THE RIGHT THING" AND "DOING THE THING RIGHT": 
THE TWIN CHALLENGES FOR RURAL PROFESSIONAL 

Jonathan P. Shcr — United States of Amenca 



What an amazing week this has been! And now, as we gather 
together one final time, we all an- charged with the tasks of both 
bringing closure to the conference and developing a set of 
“marching orders” for the years ahead 

No doubt, we w'lll put forward and endorse an impnissive array of 
resolutions 1 have every confidence they w'lll deserve to be 
heeded, and that, if acted upon, their implementation w'ould make 
this a better world Our resolutions and recommendations can give 
direction to the kind of broad “conspiracy’ in favour of rural 
development 1 called for at the oii.set of the conference. If properly 
implemented, this set of good ideas could dramatically improve 
both the quality and the sustainability of rural communities 

I am particularly heartened by the likelihood that our resolutions 
will be international in scope and interdisciplinary in character. 
Geographic boundaries, disciplinary divisions and professional turf 
considerations all are trivial when compared with the grander 
vision that has emerged and informed our work together this 
week I have seen a hundred different and mutually reiniorcing 
manifestations of such a vision; a vision of all rural people, rural 
professionals and rural policymakers conspiring together — 
plotting together tow'ard a common goal, breathing together as one 

— to guarantee that rural communities not only sur\’ive, but also 
thrive in the coming years. 

Governments need to act in accordance with our resolutions 
“Ordinary ” rural citizens and local community leaders need to act 
in accordance with our resolutions. Yet. above all others, we must 
act in accordance with our own resolutions Indeed, one of the 
fundamental purposes of making resolutions in the first place is to 
help us remain resolute — even in the face of opposition, of 
indifference, and of the tremendous temptation to simply carry on 
with business as usual once we are no longer with each other. 
Others will not take our call for positive change senously, if we, 
ourselves, do not take it to heart and allow our actions to be 
guided by our resolutions. There simply is no substitute for 
leading by example. 

My suspicion is that the greatest temptation facing us as rural 
professionals is to remain so immersed in the pro/esMonul culture 

— that IS, the culture into which we have been socialized and from 
which we have reaped so many rewards — that we w'lll undermine 
(even if subtly and unintentionally) the rural cultures we have 
pledged to assist and advance 

There is a great (and understandable) temptation for us to jealously 
guard our specialize*^ knowledge, to communicate in our exclusive 
languages, to expect (if not demand) deference to our hard-won 
competence and professional judgment, and to seek validation of 
our efforts pnmanly from our peers In other words, there is an 
entirely human temptation to cling tenaciously to our traditional 
sources of power and pnvilege — .ind to remain immersed in the 
culture of professionalism — even as we espouse the rhetoric of 
inclusion, empowerment, partnership, and egalitarianism 

Understandable as they are and powerful as they may be, we must 
find ways ol resisting these professional temptations Poing so 
need not imply a diminution of our competence nor any 
requircnii nt to feign ignorance Instead, resisting these temptations 
means primarily that we exhibit a new willingness and a 
heightened ability to e-xfienencc our conneLiedness with the 
"ordinary" rural citizens we ser\’c and to treat ilicm as full atid 
equal partners in the advancement o( the communities and 
societies w e share 



So, the question remains What will we do? Having come to know 
some of you better, 1 now trust that the group gathered here today 
will go forw’ard with a strengthened sense of solidarity — solidarity 
with each other and with the rural communities we serve. 
Moreover, 1 now also trust that we will move forward with a 
renewed commitment to our professional obligation to “do the 
thing right”, but also with a renewed commitment to our ethical 
obligation to “do the right thing” 

Doing the right thing is not a matter of technical prowess or 
professional competence. Highly skilled professionals 
(unfortunately) do bad and unethical things in our world with 
alarming regularity. Above all else, doing the right thing demands 
of us two ethical qualities: moral courage and respect. 

Doing the right thing demands moral courage 

• to undertake research, policy development and action that 
pow'erfully improves the actual situation of rural people and 
places, instead of primarily advancing our own careers; 

• to “speak truth to pow'er ’ instead of playing it safe — and to 
speak in the voices allowing that truth to be both heard and 
heeded; and 

• to be steadfast in accomplishing what's best for “ordinary” rural 
people and communities, instead of shrinking and slinking 
away in the face of controversy* and criticism from the pow'ers 
that be” — or abandoning our rural brothers and sisters when 
the road gets rough and the going gets tough. 

Doing the right thing also demands respect: 

• for the inherent worth of “ordinary” rural people and the 
intrinsic value of rural places and communities; 

• for their right to self-determination, and to be full and equal 
partners in the needs asessmenis. planning, implementation, 
and evaluation of the policies, programs and decisions that 
directly affect their lives; 

• for their ability to both learn from us and teach us — in other 
words, respect for their experience, w'lsdom, traditions and 
perspectives; and 

• for their real status as our brothers and sisters, our neighbors, 
our fellow citizens, and our full and equal partners in the 
struggle for genuine rural development (a struggle that began 
long before any of us were bom, and that will continue as long 
as there are rural people and places) Our essential ethical 
obligation here is view and treat those with whom we are 
professionally involved as “people with lives , rather than as 
clients w'lth problems, cases to be managed, supplicants to be 
handled, or as any of the other disempowering, passive roles 
into which “ordinary” rural people have been placed 

Our professional lives, this conference, all the rural work in whicn 
we engage (together and independently) after we depart later today 
are best thought o( as this generation’s contribution to the on- 
going struggle for rural health, development and well-being Our 
challenge is to act powerfully on the side of the angels in this 
particular corner of the larger arena in which good and evil fight 
lor control over our lives and our world. Our pnvilege is lo be able 
lu use all we have been given — and all we have developed in 
our professional lives (o do the right thing iii relation to the rural 
people and places we have the great good fortune to know and to 
touch 
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STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLE 

Emilia Mattinez-Brawley — Lnued Slates of Amenca 



Professor Emilia Mamnez-Brawley developed the following 
Staiemem of Principle, following analysis of ihe various groups 
reports presented throughout the week Conference resolved to 
adopt the following statement 

"Conference recommends that 

• an active focus on rura* issues he encouraged by government 
and private sectors, by the communities themselves, by 
academic institutions, groups and citizens concerned with 
development and quality of life. 

• a wide variety of views and new ways of thinking on how best 
to ensure the economic, social, cultural, educational, 
environmental and physical w'elUbeing of rural communities be 
encouraged and supported in commissioned reports, in 
academic papers, in conferences and in gatherings of citizens; 

• included in ail efforts should be the opinions of the spectrum of 
rural citizens, local community leaders, indigenous people, 
rural professionals and other involved parties; 



• efforts be made for all rural citizens to work at the interface of 
cultures in awareness that diversity enriches us all; and 

• the views of women, indigenous people and other groups who 
have been marginalised be incorporated to help shape policies 
and programs even when their views represent a different way 
of looking at the world - a different paradigm from that which 
is current. Concretely, it is apparent that rural communities 
need their strong voices to rise and be he&rd, and that they 
want to: 

— secure a more equitable distribution of government and 
other resources going to rural and urban areas; 

— create a cadre of academics and professionals who 
understand and are commuted to serve rural areas in their 
practice and research; and 

— keenly show the disproportionate needs of communities 
who have been historically underserved and unrepresented in 
the centres of power." 



RESOLUTIONS 



Conference moved. 

• That support be given to promotion and development of 
government policies and operating procedures which focus 
upon the selection and support of professionals trained 
specifically to work in rural areas. 

Moved Dr fem Gibson Seco. ded. inaudible 

Carried 

• That the preparation of professionals for rural and remote areas 
must include a variety of models for good practice. 

Moved. Ms Sheilci King Seconded. Sr Minam McS.hcinc 

Carried 

• That evaluation of student progress is one cntical component of 
the educational process. Standardised testing must be only one 
of several measures including hands-on, cooperative learning, 
teacher produced and problem-solving based upon rural- 
relevant criteria 

Moved Ms Shirlev Uyaii Seconded. Ms Sheila King 

Carried 

Note Shirley Wyatt (USA) assumes responsibility to contact 
appropriate members among the Rural Education Caucus of the 
National Education Association to initiate an information-sharing 
network We ask Conference delegates to identify themselves as 
willing to initiate dialogue within their respective countries and 
that those identified members become part of the international 
network of scholars 

• That all academic researchers inquiring into issues affecting 
rural communities be encouraged to incorporate into their 
research designs procedure‘s which link the (indings and 
recommendations from tlie research iiuo the pc'licv and 
political decision-making processes. 

Medved Dr Ian Gi/)si)M Seconded .Mr fan Paul 

Carried 

• That Lonlerence support ilie development c>f an internal loiul 
doctoral piogram iii rural studies at lames Cook Univcrsiiy 
"witii enipli.isis on niid-career practitioners, professionals, 
scholais and ediu.iior'* .i*^ candidate*; in the program 



Moved.' Dr Joch Shelton Seconded: Mr Dennis Cnffith 

Carried 

• That the Conference support the establishment of an 
international faculty to accommodate undergraduate and post- 
graduate studies being conducted in a range of institutions 
concerned with issues affecting rural communities. 

Moved.' Dr Fronh Rennie Seconded' Mrs Anne Poole 

Carried 

• That the Conference support the establishment of an 
international association of educators, practitioners, scholars 
and professionals engaged in rural and remote health, 
education, community and economic development and that a 
steenng committee be established to create the association. 

Moved.' Mr Paul Nachtigal Seconded Dr Jackie Spears 

Carried 

Steering Committee: Dr D McSw'an (Convenor), Dr T Haas, Dr K 
Stevens, Dr 1 Gibson, Dr D Hyman, Ms W Sadlier, Mrs S Wyatt, Dr 
B Cheers. Mr 1 Blue, Mr C Alfero, Prof A Halim, Dr C Boylan, Mr J 
Morrissey, Dr A Higgins, etc. 

• That governments and communities should join in the 
development of strategies which bring together local 
agriculture, business, professional and community groups in 
rural and remote areas towards assuring opportunities for 
individuals to seeks self-fulfilment and sustainable, high-quality 
communities All efforts should be multi-faceted, addressing the 
overall community, including the social, economic, educational, 
cultural, liealih and human services, safely and justice and 
environmental aspects of development 

Moved Dr Drew Hyman Seconded Mr Mat McCIvrnom 

Carried 

Note The agenda for die proposed international association and/or 
lacuUy should he encouraged to include these issues in their 
reseat'ch, edueation and action agendas The coordinating 
organisation should periodically request information, research 
results and examples of applications for cltsseminaiion to 
tonimu:mies. governmenis .iiid members 
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• Ihai l.ihour iiuousivc •■‘chnoKmics. prnaices. prop.ranis niu<i bo 
lonskicrctl and pnonuccd while dcvolopin^ hc.ivv .iiul laruo 
Nvalc mdusinos Nation j I and inu In -national companies which 
licncrMc job opponuniiics by ostablishiiij; larj»c scale indusincs 
must be regulated for mainiammi’ the environment aiiainsi 
pollution, labour misuse and destruction ol local resources 
Inlrastructure development must be sustainable in terms of 
natural resources, environment and agriculture Farm 
diversification along with pnoritizing the government assistance 
to small and marginal farms need to be emphasised Status be 
improved of cottage industries, handicralts, small-scale 
business, entrepreneurship and rural marketing Both bottom- 
up and top-down plannim: should be integrated for balanced 
growth and development Local resources and indigenous 
technologies must he identified and be used w'iih refinement 
Communiiy-based organisations and government agencies mtist 
act together for planning, implementation, monitoring, 
reviewing and evaluating of programs and projects 
Government policy and community programs should address 
health, sanitation and housing issues, setting appropriate 
standards 

Moved Prof Ahdul Halim Seconded, maudihle 

Carried 

• That governments develop programs and strategies that 
support, rather than supplant, rural community development 
and that are derived through meaningful collaboration with 
rural communities and their citizens 

.\fuved. Dr Jackie Spears Seconded: Dr Frank Remuf 

Carried 

Note. Programs and service provision strategies that create or 
continue dependency relationships are harmful to rural people and 
their communities. This Conference resolves to develop descriptors 
of ways in which existing programs create/continue dependency 
relationships and propose program features which would be. more 
appropriate to strengthening rural community capacity Dr Jack 
Shelton and Dr Jackie Spears will take responsibility for 
disseminating a questionnaire, asking for examples of best 
practices/ inappropriate practices, collating the responses and 
sharing the results with Conference participants and other 
interested rural practitioners. Conference participants are then 
responsible for sharing this information with appropriate agencies 
in their respective countries 

• That any policy emphasis on development w'hich has rural in us 
title must include an indigenous component and indigenous 
participation 

Moved. Mr Karl Ccrnieron-Jorfeion Seconded. Pro/ Abdul Hahm 
Carried 

• That if rurality is concerned with land usage, land, living space 
and a place in human consciousness, then by definition u must 
be recognised that indigenous people are rural The Conference 
recognises Indigenous Knowledge and Ways of Knowing. 
Government agencies must acknowledge the validity of this 
knowledge and provide opporiunuics for indigenous people to 
make decisions concerning rural health, education and 
socioeconomic development. 

Moved Mr Paul Nuihugul Seconded. Mr Karl Camertm- 

/achson 

Carried 

Note' W'c ask members of this Conference to identify themselves as 
members of indigenous and rural commumues m all countries and 
to carry this message to their applicable agencies, eornmunities and 
insiiiuiions and that these couriers be included as members ol the 
International Network of Prav.iitioners 



• Thai this Coiilerence eruour.age goveriimeiu to accept the 
esiahhshmeni ol an lulrasiruciure lor comnuinications 
technology in rural and remote areas as a social rcbponsibiliiy 

Moved \fs Helen Tavit»r Seconded I.adv Logan 

Carried 

• Thai there should ho equality of access to appropriate quality 
education and training in all rural and remote areas 

.Moved .Mr Mac Me Clymont Seconded. A/Proj D<»ug Llovd 

Carried 

• Thai women in rural and remote areas need greater access to 
appropriate further education 

Moved. Mr Mac McGymom Seconded: Mr Dennis Gnffith 
Carried 

• That inequitable gender relations in rural and remote areas 
must be publicly challenged to allow women to achieve 
positions of power in rural society 

Moved; Mr Mae McClymont Seconded: Mr Dennis Gn//wh 
Carried 

• That local government, producer representative bodies and 
other organisations based in rural and remote areas should 
include women and broaden their focus to include issues 
affecting rural women 

Moved. Mrjustin OSullivan Seconded: .Ms Sheila King 
Carried 

• That the processes of construction of knowledge about issues 
affecting rural communities must be informed by an adequate 
analysis of gender issues. 

Moved: Helen Taylor Seconded inaudible 

Carried 

• That locally-based affordable and appropriate childcare 
services, including provision for those unable to access 
community-based services, are necessary to support people in 
rural and remote areas so that they may fully participate in 
employment or other activities. 

Moved: Mr Mac McGymont Seconded Mr Dennis Griffith 
Carried 

• That use of chemical technologies in rural production must take 
account of health and social issues. Women must be part of the 
debate around the use of such chemicals. 

Moved: Mr Mac McGymont Seconded Mr Dennis Griffith 
Carried 

• That governments at all levels facilitate the integrated 
coordinated delivery of human/health services through 
appropriate and equitable funding mechanisms based on 
rurally-tailored funding formulae 

■MovcJ .Mr Ian Blut Seconded Mr Dt'nms CnJJuh 

Carried 

• That future conferences with rural/reniote themes should 
ensure that every effort is made (and if possible sponsorship 
obtained) to enable a meaningful level of participation by those 
people from groups most affected by social and economic 
disadvantage and that the location of such Conferences be 
chosen with such cost-related issues of lusticc m mind 

Mnved InuudiN*- Sttonded Mr David Oaig 

Carried 
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1 ) EMERITUS PROFESSOR TED SCOTT 

The role of a rapporteur is primarily to synthesise and summarise 
the papers and deliberations. Given the structure of the 
Conference and the concurrent presentation of so many papers, 
the task hasn't been easy Where my fellow rapporteur. Tom Haas, 
and I have been unable to attend a session, I have endeavoured to 
read the paper or to confer whoever of us may have attended 
It. In essence, then, we have had access to all of the sessions 

1 a|X)lopisc in the following presentation for having identified by 
name but few of the many It would have been an impossible task 
to reference everyone. Accordingly, 1 have been a bower bird 
choosing from and citing those papers that helped to give 
coherence and strength to my line of synthesis. By doing so, 1 am 
not passing value judgment on the contribution of any paper. 

To commence my synthesis, I want to redefine the objectives of 
this Conference As I see u there were three major objectives and a 
number of supplementary objectives. 

The major objectives may be described as. 

i) identification of some of the major issues in the areas of 
health, education and community development; 

lO exploration of cross-cultural and cross-disciplinary 
commonalities of these issues; and 
III) application of an international and interdisciplinary 
perspective to the mapping and remediation of the issues 
identified. 

The supplementary objectives are set out on Page I of your 
programs and relate to a range of co-operative benefits. After the 
presentation of five major papers. 65 supplementary papers and 22 
workshop sessions, how successful have we been? 

The opening paper by Jonathan Sher. though focussed specifically 
on Australia, established a compelling frame of reference for 
synthesising what followed in the Conference. Jonathan’s paper 
demonstrated quite clearly the universality of key issues identified 
here. 

Jonathan began by recognising the lack of an agreed definition of 
’Tural" - an observation supported by studies reported in the 
Conference. Here, by inference, rural was seen to cover small, 
under-privileged communities in North Amenca, isolated farmers 
or crofters in North West Scotland, highland communities in 
Gippsland in Victoria, an isolated Aboriginal community in South 
Australia, to the town of Broken Hill in Western New South Wales. 

These studies give substance to the claim that definitions of “ruraP 
vary from country to country' and within parts of the country. This 
was most poignantly illustrated by the press release by the 
president of the Queensland Farmers' Federation claiming 
exclusivity of application of the terms to “ruraP farmers A closer 
look at the population involved in the community case studies 
reported allows us to infer from among the many attributes of 
communities as least four dimensions which seem to be taken into 
account when describing any community as "rurnr', viz size, 
geographical location, culture and access to the services and 
amenities Liken for granted in urban communities 

The issue becomes very* complicated because if you wished to be 
precise you would need to plot communities in multi -dimensional 
space. Indeed, a very interesting and useful cross-cultural study 
would be to develop a model for profiling rural communities For 
the present let’s just agree that definitions of “rural” by 
governments, researchers, residents and others are, just like the 
communities themselves, idiosyncratic - an observation that must 
be taken into account when attempting to transfer development or 
service strategies from one rural setting to another 

Jonathan Sher. as did all following presenters, directed attention to 
re.scuing or revitalising rural communities in decline, or in what 
Charlie AKero relerred to as vlownward socio-economic spiralling 
As the many papers have echoed, this downward spiralling or 
decline is manifesied in such critical areas as a signiluant 
downturn in (arm ami lamilv uicoines, uneven rewards lor labour. 



scaling down or closing of rural support industnes (eg closing of a 
cannery in a fruit growing area), reduction in community revenue 
which usually supports community employment, withdrawal of 
government and private services, eg closing of a school, shutting 
down a bank, reducing medical services, reduced employment 
opportunities - particularly for young people - depopulation and 
ageing population. 

Case studies from America and Australia by Paul Nachtigal and 
Bernadette Bowie respectively highlighted the centrality of the 
school to. and its contribution to a sense of identify in, small 
towns. Removal of such a facility is often devastating to the 
economy of the community, its sense of community us morale and 
us very existence. 

Smaller and more remote rural communities have histoncally faced 
difficulty in recruiting and retaining professionals. 

In the course of the Conference, presenters and workshops 
addressed the problems of provision of health care and educational 
services to rural communities. Both groups recognised the 
problems faced in recruiting staff to live and work in rural areas 
and of retaining them They also acknowledged the problem and 
efficacy of pre-service training, induction and continued in-service 
training. The papers presented by Thomas Doolan and Anna 
Nichols on the training of doctors for rural practice and by Col 
Boylan on the education and training of rural teachers highlighted 
the common problems faced by these professions. The workshop 
reports provided to you this morning w'ill reveal the details of 
these commonalities. 

Having read these reports it is important that I bring to your 
attention what appears to be an historical oversight in 
consideration of rural issues 1 refer to the failure to acknowledge 
the role of women in rural communities and the rights and plight 
of indigenous people in rural areas. I understand that these 
oversights will be the subject of resolutions later today. 

1 turn now to the questions of remediation, sustainability and 
development. These terms are not synonymous but they are each 
seen as important concepts in improving the lot or rural 
communities. Much of the Conference was devoted to the theory 
and practice of doing just this. 

Jonathan Sher specified six prionty goals, in the Australian context, 
as the foundations of rural reconstruction (i) increasing the rural 
population, (ii) ensuring for a more equitable share for rural 
people of the wealth and assets derived from rural industries, (iii) 
diversifying economic activity in rural areas, (iv) increasing 
employment opportunities in rural communities, (v) improving 
the quality of rural life and (vi) developing stronger and more 
cohesive rural communities. 

Perhaps one of the issues that should be addressed in the future is 
the extent to which these are also appropriate goals for rural 
reconstruction in other nations For the moment, let us assume 
that they are appropriate 

How are these goals to be achieved? Sher advocated action 
through four avenues, viz (i) empowerment of rural communities 
and their individual citizens, (ii) responding to both the downside 
and upside of environmental considerations, (iii) entrepreneurship 
and (iv) education 

Recognition of the possibilities of three of these avenues, 
empowerment, entrepreneurship and education, has been reflected 
in the case studies and workshops presented in the Conference. 
Perhaps empowerment has received most attention with emphasis 
on drawing upon and developing both the individual and 
collective strengths within a community. Case studies presented 
by Paul Nachtigal and Jack Shelton exemplified this avenue and 
opened up possible strategies for use m other cultural settings 

At this point, however, it is wise to acknowledge the warning of 
Emilia Martincz-Brawley in her disiur^ion of knowledge diffusion 
in the eonte.xt of development in rural areas Emilia argued that, 
rural community development, we should find the ’’gems’, the 
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ulcas. ihc siratceies !‘'at may be diffused lo other such 
com mu limes 

Transfer of }^cms from one culture or comext to another seldom 
works unless there are suificiem contextual smulannes or, at the 
very least, adapuiion of the gem towards a "best lit" situation 

Presenters and discussants from all countnes represented were at 
one in recognising the role of education as a precondition and 
enabling strategy (or change If 1 can quote here from Sher, " 
empowerment involved reforming all rural educational institutions 
- from child care centres, through every level of fonnal schooling, 
to the multi-faceted world of adult and community education by 
helping them learn how' to play their most positive roles in the 
overall rural development process." 

Throughout this educational hierarchy acquisition of (he cognitive 
processes, the physical skills and knowledge and appropriate 
altitudes to participate in commumtv as a citizen, m management, 
in industry and in successful entrepreneurship are accepted as 
imperatives Again one faces the question of what and how 
delivery systems These issues were widely canvassed in the 
conference and cannot be synthesised to a paragraph or two here 
Critical issues highlighted have been the need for curriculum 
reform, the role of modern leaching/leaming technologies and real 
life experience The housing project in Alabama outlined by Jack 
Shelton is an example of education for entrepreneurship through 
relevant community projects. 

We were reminded again and again of the need m planning 
forward development to focus on the lives of people and to hear 
their voices. This was heavily stressed by Alan Brawley in his 
paper on social and community development in which he 
reminded us that economic growth should be seen as merely one 
among several strategies to the end of enhancing people's 
capabilities 

Having applied our chosen development strategies, what criteria 
might we apply to determine how successful we have been? In her 
paper "Clues to Community Survival", Vicki Luther provides a 20 
clue checklist used in her work at Nebraska 1 am not sure how 
this list was developed, but it is an interesting start. Perhaps a 
cross cultural study of characteristics of "successful" or 
"sustainable" rural communities might be a prionty project for the 
future! 

Throughout the Conference there appeared to be consensus that a 
major issue facing rural communities is the problem of access to 
services. There also appeared to be a consensus that access could 
be overcome by availability of money. Historically, in Australia at 
least, delivery of services through the availability of funding has 
had a political bias. I want to reference the paper by Dennis 
Griffith which offers a tested political bias free formula, the Service 
Access Score, which is adaptable to the delivery of almost any 
service dependent upon funding eg health, welfare, education and 
which, I suggest, has cross-cultural application. 

The funding formula proposed by Griffith is based on three 
underlying assumptions, viz: 

1 There is a direct relationship between the level of service 
available and population centre size 

2 Access to services is dependent upon the distance between 
the location of the client population and point of service 

3 Access to services is dependent upon the economic capacity 
of the community to meet the cost of overcoming distance. 

The service access score is derived by applying a Principal 
Component Analysis to data derived from applying these 
assumptions to identified rural communities For details and 
application of the formula I refer you to the Gnffilh paper 

In the many papers directed to identifying problem issues and/or 
strategies of addressing them, a number of discipline specific issues 
in the Australian context was considered 1 have chosen not to 
detail them here In the mam tfiey are covered in your 
summansed group reporus 

Let us take stock of where w’e are I have endeavoured lo tease out 
die cross cultural rural issues raised and the evidence (or them In 




broad brush 1 have summarised some ol the ways in which 
overcoming ihese issues may be addressed lu some measure then 
we have achieved our major objective 

The imerdisciphnary and inlcrnaiional nature of this Conference 
has been its strength. In my opening remarks 1 referenced a set of 
supplementary objectives They relate to how we plan to profit 
from the experience These issues will be taken up by Tom Haas 

I thank you for the opportunity of sharing with you and irust I 
have not misconstrued your contributions to any marked degree. 

2) DR TONI HAAS 

Thank you for the opportunity lo hear and reflect on the papers 
presented at this Conference, and particular thanks to all of you 
who shared your private thoughts in conversations in between 
sessions. Three themes and three research issues have emerged 
i his week, it seems to me They are embedded in the papers weVe 
heard and in the intcrv'iews and conversations we've held 

Theme One: Creating Community 

The first theme is the importance of community to and for "right 
action". Each of the keynote speakers struck this theme, although 
each had a different way of describing it. Jonathan Sher urged us 
to a conspiracy or "breathing together" on behalf of rural places 
and the people who live in them. Paul Nachiigal reported that he 
heard people yearn to belong to and to contribute to something 
bigger than themselves and their private interests. Charlie Alfero 
proposed a new paradigm, one that suggested the best actions 
were created not out of individual, private interests nor even 
attention to group interests, but rather those designed to serve the 
best interests of the community. Emilia Marilnez-Brawley gave us 
a felicitous phrase, "improved ways of canng". 

It IS clear that the old ways of caring are not sustainable 
Throughout the w'eek in a number of informal interviews and 
conversations people reported being tired, lonely, and hungry for 
validation and empathy. One social worker sighed that her work 
felt "like butter hitting the wall...w'e don’t get anywhere." Brian 
Cheers suggested that these feelings of isolation result from 
physical distance, to be sure, but also from the unique perspective 
of the professional, who w'orks ai the intersection of horizontal 
(client) needs and vertical (lunding source) pressures Conference 
participants reported some success in dealing with these pressures 
through alliances, collaborations, and efforts that span bureaucratic 
boundaries. 

The action implication for this theme is that we continue the 
community building that has begun at the Conference via an 
international organisation that models boundary-spanning. Its 
members will include, initially, professionals from areas 
represented at the Conference: Health, education and community 
development. It is our intention that membership expand to 
include people of all ages who actually make their lives in rural 
places The purpose of the organisation will be to share 
approached to common problems and to support one another 
becoming knowledge builders. 

Theme Two: “Right Action" 

The second theme is about the necessity of ethical and moral 
underpinnings for our work. Jonathan s construction of doing the 
thing right" ( a technical approach) and “doing the nght thing" C a 
moral approach) seems to me to present a false dichotomy It is 
becoming clearer and clearer that they are intertwined, that you 
can’t “do the thing right'! without attention to “doing the right 
thing*’ The place that this showed up most vividly this week was 
in an emerging consensus about the importance of "doing wiiiy 
rather than "doing to'’ the people it is our intention to help We 
talked about clients not only being consulted about what services 
they need, but that the services will be most effective if clients are 
encouraged lo shape them. Indeed, a fundamental shift seems in 
the olfing. a shift in the nature of the relationship between ser\’ice 
provider and service reteiver to one that is reciprocal, not 
unilateral 
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Reciprocal relntw^nships require sharing power The usual way lo 
ihink about sharim: power is that whoever happens to have it ru;lu 
now ^ives some of u to others VVe are learnim; that ihat s not a 
useful model, for anytime one person Rives something to another, 
the possibility exists that it can be taken back Our more 
sophisticated understanding of sharing power is that people need 
to recognise, take and use the power that is rightly theirs Helping 
them to do that is another “right action*' 

We are coming to recognise that intellectual property has value, 
and the process of gathering data/doing development reflects on 
the outcome of the work. We are beginning to understand that 
our work, our community is strengthened as we include more, 
diverse points of view The process ol listening to and learning 
from people who were formerly considered marginal is opening up 
the possibility o( redefining problems, of creating solutions we 
couldn't have thought of before, and it is noi always comfortable 
Some of the disagreements and differences of opinion that arose 
dunng the conference are part of the price of belated inclusion 
Rural people have been marginalised, as have indigenous people, 
as have women of all backgrounds, and their past contributions 
unheralded. We are tryang to change that Out goal is to work 
towards sustainable, long-term, shared benefits. 

The action implication seems to be that, as members of this 
community, we hold mutual goals to infuse our work with ethical 
designs and behaviour We can support one another with 
continual peer review We can hold one another to account, and 
help one another to achieve our mutual goal V\v can try to model 
social justice while working toward it. 

Theme Three: A New Paradigm 

Out of these two concerns, for community and for right action, a 
new paradigm for professional practice is beginning to emerge. 
That IS the third theme. Its corollary' is that new ways of practice 
will require new ways of training people for practice. VVe need to 
articulate the parameters of this new paradigm so that it can guide 
our future work. 

Charlie Alfero devoted most of his presentation on a new paradigm 
for community medicine. Richard Fell broadened the ideas to 
cover all our professional practices when he reminded us that we 
were “adults working with adults*’. That implies a level of mutual 
regard and respect, of reciprocity, that reinforces the first tw'O 
themes, but introduces an important element of mutual 
vulnerability 

Part of the new paradigm is a recognition that wc arc inextricably 
linked, that we share responsibility for one another. U is relatively 
easy to understand a community's vulnenbility to. for example, 
the only locum available to take over a r d medical practice w-ho 
turns out to be a child abuser or a drunk. We are all at risk, not 
just the particular people with whom he or she comes in contact. 
Just as important to understand is that, as a community, we all are 
vulnerable to an incompetent teacher, nurse, social worker, or 
politician Therefore, we all have a stake in setting and monitoring 
adequate standards of practice 

Emilia reminded us that all knowledge is inieq‘)reiative Deciding 
what adequate standards are requires the wisdom of all the people 
who will be served by them Self determination involves 
recognising and legitimating local knowledge, then acting upon it 
We need to expand what we understand to be knowledge, what is 
known and how it comes to he known The new p-iradigm will 



continue to emerge from knowledge in action W'e need to 
continue lo be aware of the process, to think abut how we think, 
and to articulate that to others 

The action implications of this theme reverberate throughout our 
day-to-day practice and echo in training programs. Together we 
can create more supportive ways of practice, behaviours that are 
informed by these themes and energised by one another s 
encouragement. On-going communication is one obvious first 
step. Another is to reduce professional isolation by designing and 
doing joint research and development projects A third is to 
increase the involvement of practicing professionals in the design 
and implementation of training programs, considering part of our 
professional responsibility extending helping hands to people just 
entering the profession. Sabrina Knight and Anna Nichols have 
some great ideas about this. 

Meia-issues for Research 

So those are the three themes; community, right action, and 
articulating a new paradigm to support enlightened professional 
practice. That’s important work we’ve begun together, and it 
comes from our expenence, from what we Ve learned doing our 
work in health, in education, and in community development, I 
was struck, during the workshops, at the comment I heard over 
and over. “We knew that" people in health, in education or in 
community development would say. "But we didn’t think that you » 
knew that ’’ Finally, I’d like to discuss some things that none of us 
appear to know, and they can be clustered into three meta-issues 
for research. Two of them are philosophical questions, one is 
technical and I will make a sandwich of them. 

The first philosophic issue is how do we go about expanding the 
canon of what we recognise as knowledge to include formerly 
invisible topics; alternative, context-specific methodologies; new 
types and levels of evidence that satisfy demands for rigour? How 
do we invent an empowenng education, creating tools for analysis 
that aUow people to use information for their benefit? How do we 
develop metrics that count the real costs? 

That is a philosophic issue The technical issue is also around 
counting and costs. How do we educate ourselves and funders 
about designs for work that reflect an appropriate scope, scale and 
timelines so that efforts are meaningful and sustainable? Hew do 
we invent new models for support so that chasing funding does 
not occupy an inappropriate amount of researcher’s and/or 
developer's time? How do w'e redesign the award system to 
recognise and reward quality, not quantity (that is, ihe size of the 
grant)? And the hardest notion of all. How do we think about 
social change without large amounts of outside funding? We are 
becoming more sophisticated about ihe strings that come with 
outside resources and may have fallen into the 'bigger is better 
trap, w'hen our experience tell us that too much money can choke 
small but meaningful initiatives and can be a distraction 

The final issue is also philosophic As we move toward a better 
understanding and appreciation of the synergy that comes from 
collective action, how do we retain room lor mavenck individual 
insight and open to the possibilities for discontinuous change? 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to learn with and from 
you this week. I leave you with my heartfelt gratitude and a quote 
from an Amencan social commentator. Garrison Kchiler, “Be well. 

Do good work Keep in touch ’’ 
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David, Ladies and Gentlemen 1 am quite humbled by beiP.R asked 
to make the dosing remarks at this particular Conference 1 began 
my career as a teacher in a one teacher school, in the Rivenna of 
New South Wales forty- five years ago 

1 have never lost the love of ruralness and rural communities 
When I joined the staff of the University, 1 committed myself to 
research in that area 

This week has been enthralling, not only to me but to all of you It 
IS not just an ordinary' Conference, it has been an International 
Conference, it has been a ( ross-disciplinary’ Conference and the 
experience we have all had has been in learning of the concerns of 
those other disciplines of the things we hive in common, of the 
way in which we can work together Many o( us have h.id our eyes 
open, to the problems of Indigenous people and as the last speaker 
said: *to the real concerns of women in rural society* 

We have learnt to co-operate, to respect other points of view, to 
change our point of view, we have learnt to look to the future, 
when those friendships w'e formed will become working 
partnerships as we continue with the future that w'e have ahead 



At. this stage, before I make my ver>' final reniarks. on your behalf I 
want to thank the organisers. David, his team, everyone who has 
worked so hard to make this Conference a reality and an historic 
event 

1 am sure also, it has been a learning expenence for us all in terms 
of Conference organisation and you can always have hindsight and 
I’m sure as you pass some of your motions, hindsight will be 
reflected in them and because we are people of vision, we will 
reflect on the recommendations that you have I do hope, 
how'ever, that w'hat has happened more than anything else is that 
we have grown in confidence and that we have been inspired, 
inspired to go forward in our research field. 

But please keep three things in mind, those who move forward 
remember this: 

That in life as a whole, it is people who matter Remember also 
that it is people w'ho will make decisions. Remember again it is 
people W'ho will implement decisions and remember, finally, it is 
people who will be affected by those decisions. Make them great. 
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nVALl'ATING DISTANCE EDUCATION MATERIALS 
FOR RURAL AND REMOTE AUSTRALIA 



Ian VV. Gibson — Au>ir.ilu 



ABSTRACT 



Ibis paper dounhes an evaluauun sirateny. and ihc lypc ol intormauon gamed from its use. ih«ii was developed for a project funded b) the 
Queensland Staie Depanmeni ol Education to evaluate the completed components of the newly developed primary distance education 
matenals These nuienals. currentlv being employed in the education of isolated children enrolled in schools of distance education 
throughoiii Queensland, are markedly dilfereni Irom ihose previously employed. Eor the past few years, ihe.se matenals have undergone a 
vigorous tn.il by distance ediicaiion clients, including school ol distance education teachers, home tutors and the children they serve. 

Etillowing ihe (irst two vears of implemeniaiion. an evaluation study was commissioned to provide developers with feedback on their work, 
sullicient to allow both the product and ihe process to be relined. Wliile focussing on the process employed dunng the evaluation activity as a 
model for luture u.'<’. ihis pajier alsc> considers the pnnciplcs and assumptions employed in developing these matenals and describes the level 
of success auained 

rhroughiHii this paper, methods of tapping the perceptioas held by deveioiJcrs. teachers and home tutors, rclaung both to the process of 
impiemematioti and to the matenals developed lor i.solated student use. are explored. Eunher. the proposed evaluative process provides an 
indication ol areas which require modification in both the process used and in the finished product. A final stage of the evaluation strategy 
descnbed includes an assessment of student learning resulting Irom the use of the 'papers' and is de.signed to determine the effectiveness of the 
new matenals in achieving their stated objectives. 

The issues raised by this paper fcKus upon educational provision and the effect wrought on members of remote and diverse communities 
when change is introduced into an established system. Discussion will explore the crucial factors perceived to be necessary in guaranteeing 
success in such an endeavour. Mich factors include the assumptions, intentions, processes and outcomes of the design and development of 
the materials, the process of implementation and its effect upon the users and the outcomes of distance education study for learners. The 
process ol conducting su^h a large scale evaluation is descnbed in lull and held up for examination as a guide to others embarking upon such 
an activity 



INTRODUCTION 

This paper describes the process used in an evaluation of the 
design, development and implementation practices employed in 
producing primary level distance education materials for use in 
.Australia's outback Designed to evaluate the quality and 
effectiveness of materials developed centrally for use in remote 
areas, the evaluation focused upon 

1 The assumptions, intentions, processes and outcome.s of the 
design and development of distance education matenals at 
the primary level. 

2 The processes of impleinentation of these distance education 
matenals across three user groups' 

students 

home tutors 

schools of distance education 

3 The outcomes of distance education study for learners and its 
intended and unintended consequences. 

BACKGROUND 

The activities of 'schools of ihe air\ 'correspondence schools* 
and 'schools of distance education as a means of delivering 
educational services to isolated and remote locations have 
received much media attention over the years, and have, along 
with the Royal Flying Doctor Sci-vice, offered a romanticised 
view of outback life Such levels of attention however, are more 
appropriately applied to analyses of the educational service 
provided ' y these organisations and the outcomes of such 
service. 

Until recently, this attention h not considered an analysis of 
the accouiuability of the distance educ.aion papers', the 
process leading to their development, or the effectivenes., of 
these activities. Full scale, strategic and regular evaluation 
exercises have been largely absent 

Further, the level of public attention afforded the provision of 
educational ser\*ices to rural and remote Australia has attained a 
level of public standing not common for other areas of 
specialised educational service provision Traditionally, both 
politual and public processes have been tailed to hear on the 
Issue o\ rural ediicaticm ser\Tces, ami this level of attention ha't 
been niaintaincd thre^ugh tlie activities ol strong and eflective 
lobby groups, support agencies and rural parent and 
tomnuinuy action Indeed, the level ol national attention given 
to such activity has been increasetl recently as a result of the 
rural recession, economic' downti the drought and their 
combined effec t on rural laniilies 



It would follow, then, that any effort to evaluate such a high 
profile, and often emotionally charged process would require 
the incorporation of input from all user groups. This input 
would include a degree of thoroughness and involvement that 
would be appropriate for an activity that has only recently 
undergone a high degree of change from that which has been 
traditionally accepted as 'the tried and true approach to 
distance education' by the majority cif users. There is, therefore, 
a clear need identified for establishing an evaluation process 
that will generate data specfic to the needs of both developers 
and consumers and allow stakeholders the opportunity for 
formal input and regular, structured feedback on ihe materials 
which form the core of their educational activities. 

This paper presents discussion of an evaluation methodology 
which focuses upon the perceptions of those involved in the 
development and use of distance education materials for 
primary aged children. In so doing, those crucial factors 
perceived to be necessary in guaranteeing success in such an 
endeavour are conceptualised and the question of quality 
assurance and meeting the differing needs of clients as a 
function of distance education services is raised for further 
analysis. In addition, the type of data resulting from conducting 
large scale evaluations of the type described is analysed 

LITERATURE REVIEW 

In recognising differences in the learning context inferred by 
the term distance education, Keegan (1977, 12-17) raises the 
issue of the production of ‘good courses' and the need to teach 
them weir. In listing additional needs such as specifically 
trained staff and the inherent problems of evaluation in this 
form of teaching. Keegan provides the context for 
Worthington's (1980) discussion of the need for curriculum, 
organisational, delivery and support system renewal in 
Queensland distance teaching systems. Worthington focuses 
upon the need to recognise the variety of delivery modes made 
possible by technological advances and stresses the necessity of 
breaking the nexus between curriculum design for distance 
education and traditional curriculum design. Further, Perraton 
(1981) suggests that any theor>' of distance education must be 
an evolving theory based upon current theories of educational 
jiractice and advances in communication technologies. 

Eiu' question of support sfrvues for those consumers of 
distance education, still at the conipulsor>' schooling age. olten 
raises much attention In a Commonwealth Schools 
Comniisskm report on Schooling in Rural Australia (1987) an 
eriphasis upon supi^ori .services for students on distance 
education programs was raised and the need to improve such 
ikTvtcfs was recognised The same report referred to advances 
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in tonmimiu .uioiu ii'i hnoious aiul u> impact u[K>n me 
improvcmciu ol distaiu: cdutaiion services The Conimissioas 
view was lhat lethnolo^Kal advances arc seen as likely to ea«e 
the ddficuhies associaied wiili studying at home in remoie 
areas 

During; IQ86. a report dealing, with similar issues was 
forwarded to the then Queensland Minister for Education, the 
Honourable L W Powell, MLA This report contained many 
supportive comments about existing; distance education services 
and the dedication of present staff, but raised senous concerns 
focussing on the lack of co-ordination between the various 
levels ami types of services and the effects this has had on the 
continuity of programs The Commonwealth Schools 
Commission (10871 recognised the importance of these services 
and the difficulties emphasised by isolation, suggesting that ihe 
machinery for special education for example, was well 
established in the states but in almost all cases was not getting 
past the ^populated areas The report concluded that for the 
educational good of isolated children and the sanity of their 
supervisors, accessibility lo specialist services had to be 
facilitated and publicised 

The provision of specialised experiences for isolated learners 
has also been raised to the attention of serx'ice providers. The 
Commonwealth Schools Commis.sion (1987) has suggested that 
"there is a special need for students from isolated communities 
lo be given exposure to. and st.mulation of interest in, other 
people and places Understanding the way of hie of oiher 
people does not mean that they will necessarily undervalue 
their own, and it should help them to make a more balanced 
choice for their future " (pi 05) 

The same report presses further by focussing upon the role and 
functioning of those adults interacting with distance education 
learners. The following quotation clarifies the situation. 

“Parents of students studying at home using distance 
education services have special needs, particularly parents 
who act as ‘home tutors'. These parents may often feel 
unable to provide adequate supervision for their child, due 
to lack of knowledge of subject matter or to lack of 
awareness of leaching methods or strategies. They may also 
feel lhat the home tutor role and the parent role are to 
some extent in conflict, especially in the small social world 
or a remoie property. Home tutoring may also conflict with 
other responsibilities of the parent, such as assisting with 
necessary ma.nagement and other tasks on a family farm 
Conflicting responsibilities, as well as feelings of 
inadequacy in the home tutor role, can be especially 
stressful if the child studying at home has a disability or 
learning difficulty. (p49) 

Even apart from the situation where specialist help is required, 
the role of the home tutor in supplementing the structured 
distance education materials being used by isolated learners has 
been raised for critical attention. Jennison(1992) goes to great 
lengths to provide evidence which confirms that "the 
educational program of the isolated child is dependent for its 
success on the active involvement of the home tutor". In 
emphasising the dependence of the untrained home tutor on 
the structured approach of current distance education 
materials. Jennison( 1 992) discusses the quality of these 
materials in ensuring success in a variety of home learning 
situations. 

Documents obtained from the Queensland Department of 
Education indicated that considerable lime and resources have 
been commuted to the development of a support structure for 
distance education in that state These documents also provided 
a framework which described those educational principle? 
purported to be an acceptable iheorelKal (oundaiion (or the 
development, production and implementation of distance 
education maienals 

A SCI of ‘Ten guiding statements”, developed as an outcome of 
the Stale Conference of the School ol Distance Education by 
Hobbs (1988), is reported in both Unguuge Across Curnoilum 
(1992) and School oj Distance EducoMon Conference Document 
(1988) Hobbs suggests that 



• distaiue vdiRvUion ?houid ami lo eni>ure a iuo.id vurnaiiuin 
lor all. 

• slow change in de\ eloping ness maieiuil? and praaues is 
necessary. 

• the home tutors effort, lime and expertise should not be 
overtaxed by new materials and practices. 

• comprehensive communication w'lth stakeholders is 
necessary throughout development process, 

• home tutors need to be prepared for new formats and 
practices', 

• materials should have unambiguous instructions and guides 
to assist home tutors in all program requirements; 

• developers should have first hand familiarity with the home 
and learning environment of clients. 

• materials and practices should have built in flex bihty to 
accommodate changing conditions at all stages o! 
materials development and use; 

• distance education materials should assist in transition of 
students to other forms of education. 

An analysis of these statements in the context of research 
conducted by Gibson and Hodgkinson (1994) has produced a 
set of educational principles (Table i) ujx>n which, the authors 
?iu;gest, distance education materials production should be 
based. 

U IS data focusing upon these concerns lhat any evaluation of 
distance education maienals. m use. should produce. 

Table 1 - Principles underlying the development of distance 
education materials as perceived by school of distance 
education teachers, home tutors and developers 

Principle Contributing Factors 

1 . Design — Approach to the selecuon of objectives, content, teaching 
strategies, resources and evaluation techniques 

Motivation Philosophical approach 

Teaching approach Support maienals 

Multigrade support Evaluation 

2 Coverage — Selection of aaual content and range of content to be 
included in the maienals 

Covers syllabi Covers more than basics' 

Recognised standards 

) Consuluiion — Frequency of structured reierence to stakeholders 
and incorporation of stakeholder input and needs in all aspects of the 
process 

Stakeholder interaction Training for implementors 

framing for developers Feedback structures 

4 Communication — Quality and danty of messages forming the 
basis of verbal and wntten interaction pnor to, dunngand following 
instructional sessions 

Amount Precision 

Clanty bimplicity 

“i Practicality — Appropnateness of maienals and teaching approach 
to limitations of home classroom learning environments, levels ol 
home tutor skill etc. 

finie 

Bulk ol maienals 
Access io resources 
Format 

Limitations of home en\Tronmcm 

^ Flexibility — Adaptability of m Jtenab and UMt hmg requirements lo 
varying circumstances relating to lime, Kicaliiy. home cnvironmcni 
and individual differences in students, home tutors and teachers 

Riinge of strategics Time 

Delivery' schedules Format to suit student need 

Vancty of comcni Resource selection 

Relate to needs of SDl’: teachers 



Reduced supervision 
Learning enuronmem 
Environmental resources 
Resource Features 
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IHE L\’AU:A1I0N PROChhb 



Tlie uo.il of ihis proposed process is lo cvaluaie ihc desiiin. 
tlevclopmeni. miplcmemanon and clfeuiveness of j^nmary 
distance education materials produced for certain ^r.idc levels 

The raiionale for this process is a simple one The evaluation is 
necessary because the materials produced are either new or 
have been revised and are at the end of a trial period Those 
people involved in the development, and implementation of the 
new materials need information on the elfeciiveness of the 
process and of the matenals themselves. Those people involved 
in the use of the materials, the teachers and the home tutors, 
need to know that their input is souj;ht and incorporated, as 
well as receiving regular feedback on material effectiveness. 
This process is designed around the belief that the most 
appropriate way to evaluate the materials is to seek information 
from those involved in their development and implementation 
Effectiveness measures and criteria are established in 
collaboration with Schools of Distance Education (SDE) 
teachers in order to create a base line of student achievement 
data appropnate both as an immediate indicator of success and 
as a basis for future study and comparison. 

This evaluation process involves two phases 
Phase 1 

In the first phase, the process involves an evaluation of current 
distance education materials, and the design, development and 
implementation practices used by the sponsoring body 

This evaluation component of the process focuses sequentially 
on three inter-rdated areas; 

I The assumptions, intentions, processes and outcomes of 
the design and development of distance education 
matenals at the pnmary level. 

2. The processes of implementation of these distance 
education materials across three user groups' students, 
home tutors and teachers m schools of distance education 

3. The outcomes of distance education study for learners 

As the first phase of this study is a comprehensive evaluation of 
the materials and the implementation of those materials and 
their effectiveness, a series of staged sub-projects are designed 
to contnbuie to the overall intent of the study. In the process 
of implementing these sub-projects, each lakes on the character 
of a separate study Each sub-project employs its own research 
design and methodology. 

Stage i . Design and Development of Materials 

This component of the study requires a retrospective 
analysis of the process of curriculum design and 
development employed in the conceptualisation and 
production of the materials or papers Given the 
retrospective nature of the evaluation and the lack of 
comparative data, the design employed for both aspects of 
this phase is a one-shot case study. 

Stage 2 Implemeniaiiun of Kiaienah 

Involving a process evaluation of the implementation of the 
materials, the major focus of this second stage of the study 
IS the collection of data from SDE teachers and home 
tutors on their perceptions of users of the materials, the 
features of the matenals. and the materials in use As this 
data was descriptive in nature, a oiie-shol-ease study 
design is employed 

Stage 3 E//ecnvencss oj Distance Eciucatiun Matenals 

If no previous data exists on the performance of isolated 
children using similar or alternative materials, the product 
ev.iluation results m the developmeni of a set of data which 
can be compared to the assumed objectives of the 
matenals Otherwise, additional data to that collected m 
prevmus years is generated A one-shot-case-study is again 
employed as the most appropriate design. The data 
collected from this stage of the study focuses upon student 



.ichievcinent levels aiul leacnci re.uiion to ihe 

elleciiveness o! the papers 

Phase 2 — Longitudinal Study 

This phase of the process employs the data gathered in all three 
stages of Phase I as a base line against which to measure future 
development of processes and matenals In this second phase, 
the data collected dunng the first phase of the process provides 
base line data for a longitudinal research study which follows 
distance education learners through primary into secondary and 
tertiary schooling. Such a study requires repeated visits to, and 
data collection from, a range of subjects over a period of ten 
years For this aspect of the evaluation process, a time-senes 
design is employed. This phase is not integral to the immediate 
evaluation of the matenals but is of considerable importance m 
determining the ultimate outcomes of such forms of provision 
of educational services to isolated clients over time. 

In summary, the entire evaluation process is designed to 
evaluate the quality of processes used and the effectiveness of 
materials developed centrally for use in remote areas and to add 
to, or provide sufficient base line data to view the materials and 
their effectiveness over time 

Significance of the Data Gathered Using This Evaluation 
Process 

1 Materials employed in the education of isolated children 
enrolled m the Schools of Distance Education have been 
developed centraliy. As these materials are markedly 
different to. or have been revised from those previously 
employed by home tutors and their students, this evaluation 
process will describe the principles and assumptions on 
which these materials are based, and the processes involved 
in their design and development during the activity of 
assessing their quality and identifying possible strengths and 
weaknesses- 

2 The implementation of new or revised educational materials 
necessitates changes in practice on the part of those 
responsible for the implementation of these materials. This 
process will explore the similarities and differences between 
the assumptions and principles underlying the new 
materials, and the beliefs, capabilities and practices of those 
who are responsible for their implementation. This 
evaluation process will indicate areas requinng either further 
modification to the materials, or the need for increased 
communication with and further education of program 
implementors 

3. The existence of new or revised materials necessitates a 
product evaluation to determine the level of effectiveness 
reached in achieving slated objectives This process 
provides, or adds to, base-line data required for such 
determinations. 

4 The extensive review of user reactions to the product and 
the process of implementation of sets of distance education 
materials provides data which can be used to confirm or 
review any series of principles designed to guide the future 
development, production and implementation of distance 
education matenals for Australian conditions 

5 This approach also provides an essential data base which can 
be used in tracking a group of students exposed to distance 
education in order to determine the effect such exposure has 
on their development. 

6 The type of evaluation process described in this report will 
produce data that luis not been available previously in the 
Queensland context The publKaiion o( data resulting (roin 
multiple Iterations of this process will fill a significant gap in 
the literature and will establish a process of evaluation lor 
tlistance etliication materials which will eontrihute to the 
improvement of the provision of educational ser%'iccs to 
remote areas of Australia 
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MtTHODOLOOY OV PROPOStD EVALUATION PROCESS 
Populations 

The populations used as units of analysis in this process 
comprise the three principal groups involved m i* design, 
development and implementation of distance education 
materials These three groups have been labelled developers, 
teachers from Schools of Distance EducationtSDE) and home 
tutors. For the linai stage of the evaluation, pupil perlorniance 
data are provided by SDE teachers. 

To assist in the analysis of dau. pc-^pulaiion sub-groups are 
lormed lor ease of interpretaiion writers and producers ol 
nuteruls. SDE teachers and home tutors from speeilic levels of 
schooling; and either single or multi -grade home tutors. 

Those interviewed should represent the total group of 
developers, teacheis and home tutors responsible for the 
matenals under analysis, and all of ti:e students currently using 
the materials The sample of ‘developers includes writers 
responsible for the design, generation and coordination of the 
educational content of the matenals and producers responsible 
lor various aspects of the publication process. All data received 
from this group result from individual on-site intemews. 

The teachers represent a svsiem-wide population of those 
responsible lc'»r the use c'^f materials at each c">l the year levels 
Ixring investigated 

The thud of the principal groups comprising the sample are 
home tutors who take on. by force o( circumstance, tlie 
responsibility of educating their children at home with the 
assistance of the materials produced by the developers and the 
support offered by teachers from the various SDE’s All Home 
Tutors must be provided with an opportunity to participate, 
but a process ensuring that data actually collected is derived 
from Home tutors who come from a variety of 'home classroom 
situations ranging from isolated properties where one or more 
children of school age are unable to attend school due to their 
location, to situations governed by an itinerant lifestyle where a 
caravan or yacht might be the ‘home classroom . 

For the final stage of the research, teachers report results on all 
children using the target set of materials from all Schools of 
Distance Education 

In summary', the methodology is designed to provide a point- 
in-time evaluation of the quality of materials including an 
evaluation of their implementation and of the learning 
outcomes experienced by students using them 

The Steering Committee 

Throughout this process the evaluation team reports and 
coordinates its activity, validates instrumentation and modifies 
methodology through a steering committee representing the 
agencies commissioning the research The existence of a 
steering committee provides a venue for both the evaluation 
team and the consumers of the research to negotiate processes 
to ensure that the study is serving each party s needs as 
circumstances change over the period of the study 

Data Collection Activity 

The outline below shows data collection activity, samples and 
{H'lpulanons involved Changes in the methodology should be 
discussed with and approved by the i>teenng Committee as the 
study progresses Ihe evaluation process involves 

Prestudv at tiviiy — a briefing of all populations including SDE 
Principals 

Stage 1 Materials Design, Development and Production 

ta) Structured face to face inten’iews with all staff invc'»lvc’ti in 
development 

tb) Review of data, by development stall, in the lorm of an 
interim report b»ised upon data collected during Stage 1 hO 



.c‘ ReMSion ol Interim Report in light ol tcedback received 
(rom subjects 

Stage Two — Implementation Processes 
ta) Open ended, on-site inier\-iews with a sample of home 
tutors 

d)) Briefing with any appropriate state level parent 
organisations. 

U) Questionnaire to all parent organisation members 
(d) Structured (telephone) interviews with sample of 
leaching staff in SDE*s 

le) Structured interviews with random sample of home 
tutors 

(f) Questionnaire to all staff of SDE’s and to all home tutors 
involved with the year level matenals being evaluated. 

Stage Three - Product Outcomes 

U) Structured interv'iew with stratified sample of teachers 
lb) Questionnaire to all relevant SDE tea^uers. 

As cari be inferred from the shon descnptions above, the data 
collection procedures proposed in this process focus upon the 
use of imemews (on site and telephone"' and questionnaires as 
the principal means of data collection Supplementary data 
Irom e.xisting documentation in the form of feedback sheets, 
utters from individuals involved in the process and policy 
documents etc add to the composite picture gathered. 

Where inter\'iew schedules or questionnaire items are required. 

‘.'•e evaluation team seeks advice from randomly selected 
■ ./rescntatives of the groups w*ho respond to the proposed 
questionnaire or interview, develop or refine each item as a 
result of such advice, present a draft of the data collection 
devices back to those individuals and to the stcenng committee 
for the project and to a team of experienced researchers, 
unrelated to the project, for tnaling, editing and reformulation 
of items. 

In all cases involving interviews, permission must first be 
obtained from participants ahead of time and arrangements 
made by mutual convenience concerning the time and locauon 
of the interv'iew. All participants must have prior knowledge of 
the intent, purpose and form of the interview ahead of time. 
Triangulation processes are incorporated whenever possible 
through the use of audio-upe recordings of the interviews, for 
use in confirmation of interpretations, or through the use of 
two interviewers taking individual sets of notes of the interview 
The data obtained through this process are therefore subjected 
to processes designed to reduce inter\ncwer bias and increase 
relevance and ownership of the data collected, as well as ensure 
both the reliability and validity of the reporting of resultant 
information. Such a detailed and time consuming approach to 
the development of data collection devices ensures results that 
are focused directly on the needs of all participants. 

Consimciion of Formal Instruments 

Instruments used throughout this study are designed to allow 
respondents sufficient latitude to provide their unrestricted 
views on the matenals from their unique perspectives 

In all cases, the construction of the items encourages responses 
which focus upon the full range of concerns pertinent to the 
study, but remain open ended in >.hc sense that responses are 
able to rellcct the views of each group (unit of an'Jysis) without 
being restricted by the simcturc of the question Specific ite»ns 
used throughout this type of evaluation are designed to allow 
respondents siilficient latitude to provide their unrestruted 
views on those factors seen to be necessary considerations in 
the development of successful distance education materials 
(rom each of their unique perspectives Although the form ol 
each Item may differ slightly depending upon its intended ust 
in either interview or questionnaire lornuit, or with each 
p.miiul.ir i;roup. ilie subsunce ol the items follow ihe 
ilireaions imlii.iio<.l in the examples presented below 
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\\ lui sjvaiit needs tid isdl.ueU ie.\rner> have- 

2 For learners isolated or rviral areas to make eotui vi?e ol 
edueauonal materials wli.ii S[>eual leaiures mu^i the 
matenals have^ 

3 What are important lOH side rat ions in the delivery oi 
implementation of educational programs (or isolated 
learners^ 

4 What educational scmccs are needed bv learners in isolated 
areas^ 

5 For what audience should the materials he developed? 

0 What educational principles underlie the development ol 
the matenals? 

7 W'hat critical factors effect the development of curnculum 
materials for rural communities? 

8 If you were not restricted in any way. what changes W'ould 
you make to the materials? 

9. What typifies good / eflective distance education programs/ 
matenals? 

10 With specific reference to the materals (Maths or LAC) what 
advice / concern / reaction would you have to their 
revision? 

Data analysis 

The value, to this design and methodology, ol team analysis 
becomes increasingly obvious during data analysis sessions. 
During Stage I, all data interpretations, categories and 
classifications are made to undergo stringent and critical 
scrutiny by all members of the team prior to acceptance. Part of 
this process is the continual search for connections within the 
raw data ol the interviews and questionnaires. Repeated 
reference to interview tapes and written summaries creat an 
‘audit trail' for each concept and category developed Frequent 
repetition of these processes within the treatment of each 
research question lend credibility, transferability, dependability 
and confirmability to the conclusions and groupings generated. 
An important feature of this data analysis process is the 
collaborative approach which should be adopted by the 
research team in the classification and analysis of data. 
Through the processes of 'inductive categorisation, ‘investigator 
tnangulation' and ‘subjectivity audit’ the evaluation team is able 
to provide comparable measures of ‘authenticity of data’ 
represented in more experimental, scientific studies through 
measures of reliability and validity The process of 'inductive 
categorisation', or the categorisation of questionnaire responses 
through a process of repeated organisation and reorganisation 
of the data into logically related groupings forms the major 
activity within this section. Each member of the evaluation 
team analyses responses until natural groupings appear and 
then, through the application of the process referred to as 
‘investigator tnangulation', defends the groupings to others in 
the team and adjusts categories until agreement is reached 
based upon reference, through an audit trail, to the raw' data for 
verification Any researcher subjectivity discovered dunng this 
process is identified and minimised through cross researcher 
comparison and agreement on data groupings Through this 
process, the daia retrieved from interviews with developers 
takes the form ol a compiled reaction to the development and 
implemcniaiion process which equally represents the views of 
each developer sub-group 

The analy<;is of Stage 2 data is more quamiuuive than thai 
dosenbed above for Stage 1 In this section, two responves for 



e.ivh quesiioii are required ol respondents Daia resulting irom 
these Likert Scale responses are tabulated and medians are 
esiabltslied lor both responses, ihai is. for the programme as u 
ts. and the programme as it should be By asking respondents lo 
react to each question in this way, a median difference' for e.ieh 
Item IS generated and areas of concern are thereby described by 
ihe magnitude of difference recorded for each item. The larger 
the median difference between the current and the ideal 
programme, the more concern about the topic is expressed by 
the sample population. Further, the resultant data describes 
where the responses for each item fall across the five point scale 
of response and clearly indicates how the responses are spread 
across the sample responding to the questionnaire. 

Depending upon the decisions made by the steering committee 
regarding the variables to be used in the partition of the dau, 
full sets of data could be generated for each variable or 
demographic descriptor. For example, in the evaluation project 
which gave rise to the process being described in this paper, the 
following variables were used: Year 1 respondents; \ear Five 
respondents; Single grade respondents; Multi-grade 
respondents; Teacher respondents; and Heme Tutor 
respondents. A summary table of all responses from each sub- 
group concluded the treatment of each set of questions The 
questions could be grouped into those relating to the Maths 
materials, the Language Across the Curnculum (LAC) materials 
and General Features of the Materials. Further, additional 
divisions could be added by refernng to questions that related 
to the Users of the Matenals, the Features of the Materials and 
to the Matenals in Use. Reference to the discussion on Findings 
will provide detailed examples of the information that could be 
derived from treating the data according to these divisions. 

Stage 3, or the product evaluation component of the study, will 
produce data which are tied directly to the performance of the 
students working on the new or revised papers, and are based 
on both the records of the SDE teachers on each individual 
child and on the perceptions of these same teachers regarding 
the adequacy of coverage of the subject area by the materials 
being analysed. The data thus collected is tabulated with simple 
frequency counts and converted to percentages of respondents 
providing similar comments. 

Types of Findings Resulting from the Proposed Evaluation 
Process 

Data can be generated from three levels of analysis. Responses 
of all sub groups of the sample (ie Home Tutors. Teachers, Year 
1. Year 5. Single Grade, Multi-grade and the combined 
summary) can be tabulated for items focusing upon the Users of 
the Matenals, the Features of the Materials and the Matenals in 
Use. Further expansion of these categories into items dealing 
specifically with General Aspects of the Program. Maths 
Materials and Language Across the Curriculum Materials 
completes the array of data categories generated by this process 

The example below, taken from the onginal project, describes 
the reaction of Home Tutors to those questions regarding the 
Users of the Materials with reference to the general aspects of 
the program There would be similar data from Home tutors on 
the Features of the Materials and on the Materials in Use Home 
Tutor comments would also be generated using the same 
categories of Users of the Materials for both Maths and LAC, 
F-.*aturcs of the Materials for both Maths and LAC, and Materials 
in Use for both Maths and LAC. A collection of responses from 
each sub sample group would be presented in the same manner 
,is home tutor responses have been presented 
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Example One 

General Aspetis of ihc Prouram 
Users 



Home Tutors 



Table 2: Home Tv tors’ (median) ratings of general issues relating to current and ideal programs having regard to users of 



materials. 



Home Tutors 

Users of Materials — General 


Program 

Current 


Ideal 


Median 

Difference 


1 2 School of Disunce Education teachers are adequately prepared for the situations 


3 


5 


2 


in which they w'ork 


1 The materials show that the developers understand the effect of geographic 


3 


4 


\ 


circumstances on the use of the matenals 


2 The materials show that those responsible for their development understand the 


4 


5 


1 


specific problems associate w’lth isolation 


13 School of Distance ' iucation teachers provide adequate support to heme tutors 


4 


5 


1 


14 School of Distance Education teachers provide adequate support to children 


4 


5 


1 


17 The clients for materials are children 


4 


5 


1 


1 1. Enough School of Distance Education time is devoted to supporting the program 


4 


4 


0 


18 The clients for the materials are home tutors 


4 


4 


0 


N The clients for the materials arc S«.hool of Distance Edueation teachers 


3 


3 


0 



Responses m the ublc above have been organised based on 
descending order of magnitude of the median difterence 
generated between the current and the ideal program Home 
Tutor responses generated for Question 12, for example, ail 
deal with whether Home Tutors feel that SDE teachers have 
sufficient training for the situations in which they work. The 
median response for the current program is evenly balanced 
between agree and disagree. That is, there are half of the 
responses from home tutors agreeing with that proposition and 
half that disagree. Looking ai the responses generated by Home 
Tutors for an ideal program, the median response is at level 
five, or strongly agree. That is, half of the responses received 
from home tutors in reference to an ideal program indicate that 
there is strong agreement that SDE teachers should be 
adequately trained for the situations in which they teach, and 
the other half of the responses are spread across the other four 
levels of the scale. The importance of this division is that 
between the current and the ideal program, home tutors have 
registered a median difference of 2. The conclusion indicated by 
this magnitude of difference suggesis that this issue would be 
worthy of attention in future programs as it is currently not 
meeting the expectations of home tutors in the current 
program. 

Items displaying a median difference of I would indicate a 
smaller degree of concern by respondents Those items 
displaying no difference between the current and the ideal 
program indicate that Home Tutors see no need for further 
attention to be paid to the topic. 

An additional level of information can be gained from these 
tables. It would be misleading to assume that a median 
difference of. say, 2 on sepi’iate questions would indicate the 
same level of reaction The position of each set of responses on 
the five point Likert Scale would have to be analysed The 
columns dealing with responses to the current and the ideal 
program indicate the level at which the median response has 



occurred. If the median response for the current program on 
one question is 3. home tutors would be indicating that »he 
responses are split between agree and disagree. If. then, the 
median response for the ideal program w'as five on the same 
question, home tutors would indicate that some improvement 
was required, as represented by the median difference of 2 
registered for that question 

However, if the median difference for another question was also 
2, a different interpretation would be necessary if the median 
response for the current program was I, or strongly disagree 
and for the ideal program, a 3. It is necessary, therefore, to be 
aware of the level of responses generated for each question 

Example Two 

In the table that follows, the responses of all sub-groups have 
been juxtaposed in order to provide an overview of responses to 
those questions dealing with general aspects of the program 
concerning the users. For ease of interpretation, only the 
response to the current program is displayed and contrasted to 
the median difference. This table allows variations in responses 
from each sub-group to be tracked and compared with other 
sub-group responses The funding body is then able to make 
more appropriate decisions about the type of changes or 
revisions they might endorse to the program foi particular sub- 
groups of the population, or they may even decide to approach 
a particular sub-group for further information on a particular 
topic in order to improve their understanding of the concern 
being expressed prior to any decisions regarding change or 
revision 

There would be a summary table of this type generated for all 
sub-group responses with specilic reference to the Users of the 
Materials, the Features of the Matenals and the Materials in Use 
for each of the three categories of General Aspects of the 
Trogram. The Maths Materials and the L*\C Materials 
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Summar)’ 



Table 3: Median responses of all sub-}i;ioups lo general issues as ihey relate to the users of the materials in the current 
program and the difference in medians for an ideal program. 



1 Statements relating to users of the materials 


Median 


Year Level 


Users 


No. of Grade 






School 








General 




1 


5 


H 


T 


M 


b 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


a 


7 


1 The matenals show tlut ihe developers 


Current 




3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


4 


3 


understand the effect ol geographical 
circumsunces on the use of the matenals 


Difference 


1 


\ 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1.5 


0 


1 


2 


0 


-1.5 


2. The matenals .'ihow that those respon.sible 


C'urrent 


2 


3 


4 


2 


2 


4 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


for their development understand the specific 
problems associated with isolation 


Difference 


T 


2 


1 


3 


3 


0 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 5 


3 


1 1. Enough son teacher time is devoted to 


Current 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3.5 


4 


4 


4 


3 


2 


4 


4 


4 


supporting the program. 


Difference 


0 


0 ' 


0 


1.5 


5 


0 


1 


0 


1 


3 


1 


0 


0 


12. bDE teachers are adequately pn»pared for 


Current 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


the situations in which they work 


Difference 




2 


2 


2.5 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 5 


2 


3 


1 3 SDE teachers provide adequate support 


Current 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


to home tutors 


Difference 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


14 >DE teachers provide adeqiuuo supp<m 


C'u Trent 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


to children 


Difference 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


17. The clients for the maienals are children. 


Current 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




Difference 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


18 The clients for the matenals are home tutors 


Current 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


3 


3.5 




Difference 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


.5 


W The clients for the matenals are SPE teachers. 


Current 


> 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 




Difference 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


.5 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Key H ■ Home Tutor S » Single grade 


Current » 


Median response to the current LAC program 

















T »• SDE Teacher M « Mulu-gratle D ■ Difference m median responses of currem and ideal programs 



Example Three 

By way of further example of the intricacy of the detail generated by this process, the table below shows the median responses and the 
median difference of response, between the current and ideal program, of SDE teachers to the questions dealing wnth general aspects 
of the programs and with specific reference to the features of the matenals. 



SDE Teachers 

Table 4: SDE Teachers' (median) ratings of general issues relating to current and ideal programs having regard to features of 
materials. 



SDE Teachers 

Features of Materials — General 


Program 

Current 


Ideal 


Median 

Difference 


48. The matenals explain how to use concepts 


2 


5 


3 


35 The physical aniouni of the materials is readily accommodated in the home tutor’s situation 


2 


4 


2 


17 Unit overviews help home tutors organise their leaching 


3 


4 


1 


23 Additional resources provided in the materials are suited to stiulenls 


4 


5 


1 


28 Colour is an important molivaling factor in the materials 


3 


4 


1 


46 A checklist of knowledge am! skills to be developed in each unit is provided 


3 5 


4 


05 


24 Units should be designed lo be cumplctetl in much shorter time periods than 2 weeks 
would more appropriately meet the needs of stutlents 


2 


2 


0 


25 Units should be designed to be completed in much longer time periods than 2 weeks 


1 

c. 


2 


0 


36 The quality of the print matenals is suitable to the purjiose ol the program 


4 


4 


0 


47 The materials include sufficient examples to explain concepts to bo learned 


4 


4 


0 
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l-.\ample l our 

In ihis cx.implc. the uhie below provides iLiui on ibe responses ol subpMs imoived in (he te.Khinu o! nuiln ur.ules to uener. i^sue^ 
relatim; to the matcruils in use In combin.nion with the oiher examples provided, and by lookinu earelully ai the quesuons. iiKUKJei. 
in each of the tables represenied. the reader ean beuin lo undersiand the need lor a thorough approach to ihe development ol items 
relaiir.p to each particular topic 

Multi -Grade 

Table 5: Median responses of those involved with multi year levels to general issues relating to the materials in use as they 



exist in i 



Mulu Gr.ule 

Maicnals m L se — Cteneral 


Program 

Current 


Ideal 


Median 

Piff. 


4l‘ M.uen.ils are delivered to School of Pisume i diication ^ \^hen opunuim u^e can he made oi them 


2 


5 


3 


42 Maienals aiv delivered to home luior's v.hen ojitimum aw can be made of them 


2 


5 


3 


S An appropnaie sequence of subject m.iuer is pre.wni in the Ijnuuage across the Curnculum maienals 


4 


5 


i 


^ Appropnaie testing meihods are present iR the i.anguage across the Curneulum matenab 


3 


4 


1 


17. Unit overviews help home tutor to organise their teaching 


3 


4 


1 


18. Instructions for mdependeni work m language across the Curnculum matenais are easily followed bv students 


3 


4 


1 


21 .Additional resources provided to suppon the Language across the C-umculum matenais are matched 


4 


5 


1 


to the subject mauer 


8 Objecuve.s suited to students are present in the maih^ matenais 


4 


4 


0 


21. Additional resources jirovided u> sujijion the Linguage across ihe t.umculum matenais are matched 


4 


> 


1 


1 to the subject n:atter 


' 8 (.ihiectives suiicd to Mudenc'' are prewiu in ilie maths matenais 


4 


4 


0 


Jo I he math.s matenaK cater to a vanety oi learning styles 


4 


4 


0 


1') InMruciion.s f«R mdeivendeni work in maihs matenais are easily followed by students 


4 


4 


0 


20 The integrated approach of the Language across the c-urnculum units facilitates learning 


4 


4 


0 


40 The coverage of handwntmg in ihe lainguage across the Curnculum maienals is appropnaie 


4 


4 


0 



Example Five 

This table, and the table immediately following, provides data 
from stage three of the evaluation process which focuses upon 
the product evaluation stage of the process. It is in these tables 
that the reader is able to get an idea of the effectiveness of the 
materials in meeting the stated objectives related to each subject 
area, and the effectiveness of the additional activities provided 
by SDEs in meeting those same objectives 

In Table b. the first column includes statements of objectives 
drawn Irom the published syllabus guidelines of the 
Department ol Education. The second column indicates which 
of the materials or the additional activities are being referred to 
The figures are percentages of the total possible responses the 
columns representing grade levels indicate the total response 

Language Arts 

Table 6: Teachers’ views of the effectiveness of materials and associated activities in achieving objectives presented in the 

I ■ .. _j?_ in pdrh r^tppnrv. 



objectives in the Year I materials and the Year 5 materials. 

Table 6. not surprisingly, has a good percentage of responses 
from each school indicating that the LAC materials cater well to 
the published Language Arts objectives. Again, not surprisingly, 
the Maths materials do not do a particularly good job of 
catering to the Language Arts objectives. There is a variable 
response from individual schools regarding the effectiveness of 
the Additional Activities provided in catering to the same 
objectives 

Similar tables would display the effectiveness of th'* LAC and 
Maths materials and Additional Activities in achieving the 
published objectives of the Mathematics syllabus, the Social 
Studies syllabus, the Science syllabus and so on. 



Slated Objectives 


Matenais 








Schools 








Year Level 


Toul 


The child displays the ability to 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


t 


7 


1 


5 




• wnte in a vanety of genres 


E\C matenais 


100 


100 


07 


100 


100 


100 


100 


77 8 


100 


88 2 




Maths maienals 


0 


0 


17 


2*^ 


0 


0 


0 


11 1 


59 


88 




Addii l aitivuics 


^0 


80 


S8 


7S 


100 


100 


100 


72 1 


76 5 


76.5 


• read m a vaneiv of genres 


!AkC matenaK 


100 


100 




100 


100 


100 


100 


S8 9 


94 1 


91 2 




Maths maienals 


0 


20 


42 


SO 


7S 


oO 


0 


50 


35 3 


41 2 




Addii l aiuvities 


^0 


80 




7'i 


100 


100 


sO 


72 2 


82 4 


77 4 


• sjxMk (.le.irlv in .» vanetv ol siinaiions 


1 At, matenaK 


100 


100 


K ' 


l.V 


100 


100 


100 


77 8 


100 


88 2 




Maths matenais 


0 


t>0 


33 




75 


0 


•30 


38 9 


41 2 


35 3 




Add'd activities 


SO 


100 


07 


100 


100 


80 


100 


83 3 


82 4 

1 _ 1 


82 4 



Table 7 continues the analysis of the product evaluat’on ol the 
nutenals by focusing upon the percentages of children who. in 
the opinion of their teachers, function at a satisfactory’ level in 
reiation to the stated objectives of. in this ease, Uinguage Arts 
By thorough analysis oi these data, individual schools can assess 
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own po|nilalions and the landing agenev and the developers 
lan assess shortcomings ol each set of papers in relationship to 
ji.iilieular objet lives 

C61 
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I able 7: PercciUa^cs of cliildrcn reported by icaehcrs as reaching satisfaciory levels of performance in relation to the stated 
objectives of the Language Arts. 



Stated t)h)eciives 








NT hoots 








Year Level 


T otal 


I he child dcsplays the ability to 


1 


2 


3 


4 




6 


7 


1 


5 


Res 


^ubj 


• write in a vanety ol genres 


9b 


99 


90 


71 


90 


80 


100 


86 2 


87.9 


86 9 


86.9 


• read m a vanety ol genres 


9n 


87 


90 


79 


90 


92 


92 


B3..3 


91.8 


89.5 


88.5 


• speak clearly in a vanety of siiuaiions 


91 


96 


82 


89 


87 


92 


92 


89 1 


90 5 


90.7 


88 9 


• speak logically in a vanety of situations 


96 


9o 


90 


100 


95 


84 


92 


92.8 


91.8 


92.5 


91 9 


• listen effectively in a vanety of situations 


100 


96 


79 


100 


95 


88 


89 


94.5 


87 3 


95.4 


90.6 


• participate cMllingly in language activiiies 


91 


98 


78 


82 


10 


88 


92 


95.7 


84.8 


89 


84.8 


• think imaginatively 


91 


96 


74 


89 


90 


88 


96 


94.5 


81.6 


87.9 


63.2 


• think logically 


iOO 


94 


90 


93 


95 


98 


96 


86.2 


90 5 


93.7 


88.2 


• appreciate langu.agc as essential for communication 


100 


100 


74 


100 


10 


82 


96 


96.4 


84.2 


93 7 


89.6 



Key to Tables; Lev, = level , Res. = Responses , Sub. = Subjects. 

Types of Conclusions Derived from this Evaluation Process 

In addition to the very specific information contained in each of 
the tables discussed above, the major conclusions that could be 
derived from a compilation of those specifics could refer to the 
level of acceptance of the nutenals, generalised statements on 
student attainment, summaries of the level of acceptance of a 
particular collection of materials u* g Maths or Language Across 
the Curriculum at a particular year level), a measure of the level 
of effectiveness of dealing with a particular sub topic within the 
collection of matenals, comments on the place and effectiveness 
of the materials in an overall program of study, reference to 
gaps in the materials regarding content but also teaching 
strategies, a focus upon the multi-graded context and the 
concerns such a teaching situation creates when reacting lo 
materials designed ^ single graded situations, the role of 
schools of distance education teachers, their level of training or 
preparation for distance education, vanable reactions generated 
by individual school peculiarities or idiosyncrasies in client 
population, the role of evaluation, the needs of users, the 
recognition of needed standards for the materials in both 
development and student performance terms, processes of 
design and development, resources and timelines, general work 
organisation of the agency responsible for development of the 
materials, the implementation strategy, and the success of 
interfaces between collaborating agencies (c g schools and 
central development agency) 

Types of Recommendations Derived from this Evaluation 
Process 

While It is very clear that an analysis of the tabulated data 
resulting from such an evaluation process will yield very 
specific recommendations that developers can incorporate into 
future revisions of the distance education matenals. a study of 
this scope usually requires a smaller number of 
recommendations that might be communicated to the funding 
agency for immediate treatment Such recommendations might 
focus upon the creation of operationally efficient development 
teams, the creation of a recognised evaluation strategy based 
upon record keeping, the need to guarantee equitable treatment 
(or students across all schools, the need to guarantee 
comparable coverage of all sub)cct matter, the need to 
guarantee that all client groups arc served appropriately by the 
materials, an analysis of the system of delivery of the materials 
to the place of learning, the need foi the materials and the 
distance education program generally to keep pace with the 
requirements of modern technology and cducation.il theory', the 
needed locus upon multi -grade contexts, creatioti of an 
educational program lo ’market' the materials and their 
approach to parents, training lor teachers, induction for 
developers, the need for loniparable data over a number of 
years, the availability ol the materials for other teaching 
contexts, and the need lor collaboration between participating 
agencies 



Attendant Issues 

.As the nature of distance education is dependent upon more 
than just a set of well designed and constructed materials, data 
collected lends to incorporate reference to many additional 
factors which effect the success of the overall product of student 
learning At limes, respondents will have difficulty drawing the 
hue between these factors and those relating directly to the 
matenals. For example, reference could be made to the need for 
legislation guaranteeing adequate budget authority for 
organisations attempting to overcome the ‘tyranny of distance' 
in supplying an equal educational opportunity for isolated 
learners, the need for a specialised support service structure 
(including special education services, counselling and materials 
support), the establishment of information networks for home 
tutors or subsidised access to existing community 
infrastructures. Instrumental improvements to existing systems 
of communication using current and improved technologies as 
the basis of educational delivery systems or re-establishing 
delivery processes and access to commercially available 
resources might also be referenced through this process. The 
most frequent suggestion however, is likely to be the need to 
provide opportunities for social interaction and social skill 
development as frequently as possible, and via whatever 
technologies are available. 

Clearly, there is more to the question of what makes a good 
distance education service than ensuring quality materials. 
While the data gathering processes described above have the 
intention of gathering very specific data concerning specific 
aspects of the materials themselves, respondents have the 
opportunity to provide more than is originally requested. 

CONCLUSIONS 

While the methodology described in this paper provides data 
relating to the principles suggested in the literature as central to 
the success of distance education matenals. it is not designed to 
provide statistically significant and conclusive data supporting 
the centrality of certain pnnciplcs as guarantees for success in 
the development of distance education materials for primary 
aged children Nonetheless, it is clear that agreement on 
general factors from the three pnncipal groups involved in the 
design, development and implementation of these materials 
would iiidK.ite substantial credibility for the claim that such 
factors as those proposed m Table 1 by Gibson and 
Hodgkinson (1^)94) should hold a central place in the design 
and dovelopmeru of distance education iiiatenrls The literature 
providing the theoretical backdrop lo this study also tonlirms 
the need for recognition of those factors and principles which 
guarantee equality of educational opportunity and quality 
assurance to all consumers of educational Servians regardless of 
location Although recognition of the necessity of specialised 
support services and their coordination in the provision ol 
acceptable educational services to distance learners is likely to 
grfe^Othr evaluation process i« designed to focus 
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prcilomin.intl) UjH'ii iiu‘ nuii^rLiir tlK'm^cl^cs ilu> 

proLOSf. ilic qucsnor o\ i.omexmaii>aiion ol ihc ttlui.auonji 
hcinu cvniu.ui-d is aUo L onsklcrrd in ihi“ iinal aiuh^^ij^ ol 
ihc suiubiliiy and quality ol aiu u^ivkc provulod lo icarniTS 
>iiidymu at a distance 

Alihoudi It li elcar that variations ol opinion on spcuiics ’vvill 
occur beiween the three principal sub-uroups ol the sample, 
little argument exists on the importance ol the nu)or principles 
that are seen to provide a foundation for eileciive distance 
education materials Further. d.*ta resulims from the 
methodploc^' described above will provide additional evidence 
ol the centrality of issues of desu;n, (.overage, consultation, 
(ommunication. practicality and flexibilitv to those iniimaieK 
involved in the design, development and iinplementation ol 
matenals intended for pnmary distance education learners 
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